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AIU . \l!l> ALLAH AL-III iVIAJI>l 


Tli<‘r,rl<‘l»ralL'(l hajiz AIh'j AIkJ Allah Muhaiiiriiad Ihn AIm Na.sr I’aluli Ibii AIkI Allah 
Ihi) lliimawl Urn Vasil* al-llumaidi was a iiieinhcr of llic Inla; of Azd and a iiali\i' 
of lliL‘ island of Majorca; hul his family orijrinally hcdongcd lu ar-Kusafu, a snhorh 
ofl.ordoAa. Il(; dciiMTod Iradilional infornialioii on llio aulliorily of Ali Ihn IJa/rn 
a/,-/ahiii {ral. /o 207), to whom he had heeii parlicidarly allatdicd, and from 
whose lips lie had learned so much that lie became jijencrally known by the appel 
lalion of Jhn Ilazm s disctpic. One of the other roaslers w hose anthorily lie cited 
was Ahh Omar Vhsiif Ihn Alxl al-llarr, the author of the Kitdh al-Jstiyuh (1 i. In the 
year AAS |A. 1). 1050-7), he set out for the East and made the pili^rimage to Mekka. 
Having heard Traditions taught in tliat city and in Ifrikiy^i, Spain, Egyjil, Syria, and 
Irak, he finally took up his residenci* in Baghdad. He I'iore a high n*pulalion 
nobleness of character, learning, solid information, piety, ahd devotion; the progress 
whicli h(‘ made in studying the wrillen texts of the Traditions was evidently a mark 
of divine grace. The emir Ihn Makula (r(d. 11. p. 24S), the author of the Ikmdl, 
speaks of him in these terms: “ VVe have been informed by our friend Abu Ahd 
“ Allah al-Humaidi, a man of great learning, talent, and intelligence-he (hen 
adds: “And i ne\er saw Ins like for virtue, austerity oi life, pudy, and application 
“ to study.*' Al-Hurnaidi is the author ol a c.elehraled work, entitled: al~Jaino 


AOI ill 
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h(mt ns-Saidhani [the united contents of the SnMhs) of al-l^ukliuri and Miislini; llns 
|>ro(luclion pnblinly. Anolhor of liis worCs is a Iiislory of llic learned men 

ui' Spain, to which he gave (he title of Jndw(i lol-Jffuktahis (a brand for him ivluf 
(Vishcs to Ihjht his fire), and ^^hieh forms one voliin^. In the pref^yy;, jic mentions 
that he wrote il, from inenioiy, at the request of some jiersons in lliiglidad. lie used 
to sa) ; “ There are three points connected with the study of the Traditions to which, 
“ first of all, allefilion should he directed; namely, the {Hal or) defects prejudicial 
“ to their aullK'iilicily, and the best ^realise thereon is that of ad-DarakuIni {v(d. II. 
“ p. 2119); (he .)l{ltalif n o Mnkhtali)'[synoinjmy of proper nnmry\ and (lie best work 
' “ on the suhji'cl is that of the eniir Abh Nasr Uin Makula ; the third point is, to know 
“ (Fie precise' dale of each traditionisf s death, lint on this we possess no w'ork. 1 un- 
“ derlook to compile one on (he suhjeet, and tlie eiiiiriold me to draw it up in chro- 
“ nological order and, under each year, to arrange lie names alphahelically— 
“ but,’’ says Ahu HaKr Ihn Taikhan '2), “ Ins attentioivnvas so much engaged by the 
“ two Saluhs, that he die.? without being able to execute that task.” The same per- 
‘>011 relates as follows’ “ \hu \hd Mlah al-Humai(4 iceiled l<» us the following verses 
“ conipus('d by hnnsi'lf- 

^ “ \isiUiH' {/fitnif(l) nicii juodiues noUiiii^ iisclul . all we ^ain 1>\ it is [f/mf wv inufi nfO'i - 

^ /f'ftnt' tfjndl thru trunl^ toKlri ) the Stupid form ol an // is stud, or sur/f n nnr snid. Vt'sil 
“ duMii therefore hut seldom, unless il be to acquin* knowledge ot amend thv condiiel. ” 

• 

\l-lJuniaidi met tlie MialiTjAhd Bakr [rol /. p. 75 at Damascus, and has given 
some information on his authority , and Ins own aulhonly is occasionally cited by the 
klialih. He was horn some lime before the year (A. D. 1029), and he died 
al Baghdad on the e\e of Tuesday, the 17th of /u ’1-Jlijja, A. 11. 1S8 (18th Dec., 
A. D. 1095^. As-Samani^ays, in Ins Ansdhy under the word aZ-A/fl/ywra/tW [helonijimj 
'tit Hojorcfi], that al-llumSidi’s death look jilace in the month of Safar, A. 11. 491; 
so, at least, 1 found il Written in the abridgment which Ali Ihn al-Alhir al-Jazari 
[voL II. p. 288)'made of that work. Suspecting tliis to ho a fault of my own copy, 

1 examined llie passage iii a number of otlier manuscripts, and found them all to 
agree; as-Samani’s original work, of which we possess Ihn al-Alhir’s abridgment, 1 
had no means of consulting, as it was not to he found in this country [Egypt). The 
great discordance* of these two dates remained upon my mind, and having, al length, 
consulted asSnnvdnys Supplement, 1 met with the following passage: “ Ahllumaidi 
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‘ (IjcmI on llir ovo ol iiu'sday, the 17lli f)l‘/n ’l-Hijja, A. 11. /|S8, aiul was 
“ ilio next inornin*.^ in the C(Mne4ery at Hjo Al)rcz yale, noar IIk? loinl^ of Abu Isliak 
“ as-Sliirazi. Tlio funeral praycT was said over lli(‘ corpse hi the i^real *osque oi 
“ llie ciladel (Jdnii 'l-knari, liy*llie*jiirisconsiill Abu llakr Mubaiiiniad Ibii Abioad 
“ as-Sbasbi (w/T 11. /o (>^5); bid, in llie inonlh of Safar, A. IJ. A91, it was renio\ed 
“ lo lb(' cenudiM v at llie liar!) pate and buriial n4‘ar the luinb of Ibslir Jbn ai-llarith 
“ abllali [ral. 1, p. i257' ” by Ibis I percei\ed dial tlii' fault oripinaled wilb Jbu 
al-Al!iii' whilst be axus niakinp bis abrulpment; Ibe eo})\ of the work wbicb be was 
llien eondensiiip may lia\e here olfered a faults* llie transcriber, and Jbn al-Aliiii 
copu'd il wdboul searebinp for llic dale in oilier quarters ; or jierbaps Ibe copyist uia\ 

i 

base itiuilled a line, a cireuinslauee which sometimes happens,— M-Ilwiiaidi was so 
called after his aticeslor///m atil: I iiave bi'eii informed by an historical writer, that 
lie touiid this surname meiU.,un(‘d, in a work on liislorN, as hemp derived from tin 
name ol llioniml, lie- s(ui o'lAbd ar-Kaiirmin, the son of Auf ilb; but this deriNaliou 
IS laise, lor Aim Abd Allah .il-Ilumaidi lielonped to the tribe ofAzd, and Abd ar-llah 
man lo llie /ulna famih, a branch of the liibe <d’Koruis>li: liow then could au\ rela 

t 

iioiisliip iia\e sidiMsfed liciwt'cn tliem !—^luijurdka iMojarco] is the name of an islaio! 
in the Westein Se.i, near the land of Sjiaiii 


I 1 I 1(1 l'l( "I (111- fui/i. I Il i'\ il!I Ulll’.il 

Mill r.c'iii Iliii *l',ii l,ii,i|. Vii' (p| 111'* iii.i-lt‘|s tiiiU'-t ’Al'iiiii Ihii ..i-ii.ilii '^Liiniiil ,•! li.i.'liii.id — >'/n 
• • 

(•' \l'i! II I’l.llllllrlli llih \I|I ,l/-/llll!'. .Ill ClllllKOl! Iln-111|M*| Ilir ll^i' (i! K Il.ll'.ll. iilli. (UK* <'l llli (‘Uhl II! 

■"llXi'Il" 1" I'l.IlKl III. V,,l I'. .'Ill >1 |‘m h'll [H‘U"||' 1" VillMi'i Mniltllillll.I.'l jil UIllHl) ji.lt .I'll"'' 1'|(1"|I I.' 

Il)\ri sifih Jli .I.'if fill I ."'I-' ..) \|); hnnil : llii* jtcuA IC/H'I, •lie h*'k lrilli!i' Ih Ii' 

i"iu'lti .If Oil' < 1'j'J'pf 'll [l.i'.'i .(lid .il ,ill (111- ndit’r ('irjii‘‘t'im*iil'i iii wliidi MiilMitiiii.nl c'i!it:iiini)i‘'l, .if fli 
ti.illir n' Oliinl, In !i I t ,1 M'M'ic wdiiinl in tin* li*^;, .aid li.iUcd csi'i ,d^‘i. In llii' lilcimir id Midi.iiinii.;.l 

tic .11 led iis i/iufli, ()i: 111!' dr,nil id On:, 11 , hr w.is nin* ol tin* sl\ di‘l(_'|„Mlf‘^^[nA/n?// fi\-S/ii/r(r, .ipjiiiiiili'd In ni.ik' 

iliiiKc (d .umtliri kli.ilit ills l.uiii hiok |d,n-i' Icii m-.iTs .dtci liic \tMi .lyiic Klrpli.uil , lie died .ii Mcdii. ■ 

\. 11 .‘{ii I \. I' I' >-2-.^ .a iIjc ,uc nl si‘\<‘Ml\,in 1 \a.is inicnvd in ilir Jtah/ ci'inrlrn. lie li.id .ii'jini'M 

-'le.'il ue.iilli ni niei’i .nilili pnisinis. On hMi* nci.isiMn, lie riintijliiitcd li.ili Wis |H‘iipe,(\ t" Ifn sei mi i "i i * 

l.iniiMii .iiiollii 1 lull '- tie SI,In l.ind- In lln* \.ilue id l.iriv lli(ins,(iid dinai”-, .ind hes((i\M;d the .iniinnit ni' ui' 
1">"I lie eipiipjiMl .ilsii Il\e lilUi'iu'd li-ii >,> .md llileeii liuiidied tmd lur the i .Ulse nt it lj'.;iiiii. thi liisdi.*!:: 
the I'ulitli p.n'I III Ills est.ile, the sh.ile ,illntled h\ l.iu I'l llie w idu^s id the deee.ised, .iliiiinnled In Mni '■ li'Miilo ' 

• md l\\eiil\ til'ilis.iijil nf silni’i [Sun n\-Sfiltif — ll-lt'ifit fi- /nUnt.) 
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\L >I\/AIU AL->?\Llkl. 


\Imi Aj)(i All;»|j Miiliarijiiiad llui Aii Ihri Oinai ll)n Miihaniniad at-Taininii imrmhrr 
(>! Ihr U‘\hr oj TiWjhu' al-Mazan A\as a (locl(»r of iIm* s<*c 1 of M.alik and ono of tlir 
snot;! noted |Kn>ons ol the a^e (ot liis kii(mi(‘di(c of llie fradilions and (lie manner in 
ulneh li(' leeliinal on Ilia! sii!n«'cl."‘ ile eornpossal a good euniinentary on Mnslifii t« 
Sdhih^ aiul ejililled it kitdh al- .Mohm In fan did Intdh Mnsinn illir uidirntnr of Ihr 
loslnoifirr fiaswiirs nnilautrd in Ihr hooh of Miisliw' : thj^^ A\ork .s('r\ed th(' kadi lyad 
.ro/. II. p. A17' as llu* Jsasis nj his Ikmdl, whieh is. iij fact, the eonipienient of al- 
'dazan's IreuUse. He composed also a nuinhtn- of pl|dolo^icnI ^\o^l\s ami a hook 
f’alled hldh (il-.]lnhsdl f Ihirhdn il-lhHl |1i. This doc».C)i\ so hii^hU (lislmf;uish('d 
lor his laleiils and \aried informalion, di(‘d at al-MahdiV| iin ihr pronncr of Tinii^ 
mi the ISth of iIk' firs! Ituhi, A. 11. 53() (22nd Oc|.,.A. ll. 1141', aged eighl\-lhr(‘(' 
>ears, and was huriod a! al-Monaslir. Some placc^ his death (»n .Monda\, iIk' second 
da\ ol that month —Mdzan means hrloiKjinij lo Mdznr Miuzaro], a village in llie 
island of Sied\. 

(1 'llii' Wiiil !' ni>! rmitifd li\ ll,i|,|i Kli.dil.i it^ tillf •'(cm- iiiai(.iti Iti.il il \n.i^ .1 1 \ ixi .1 

I'l (loiiiih Ml |iiMS|ii’iiatMi I ; linrhnn u.'-(hi/ xt/vtnnh'’! > nho/i •>( f nni‘i 


' \m Mi:SA AL-ISPAHAM. 


Vhh Mnsa Muhammad Ihn Vhi Hakr Omar Ihn Ahi Jsa Ahmad Ihn Omar Ihn 
Muhammad Ihn \hi Isa al-lspaliam al-Madim, Ihe first hdfiz of the age for his ^asl 
memory and learjnmg, composed a number ol useful works on the Traditions and 
Iheir subsidiary sciences. Ills hiidh ul-MuijIdlh ihr nssisicr], in oni' v(dume, forms 
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iii(‘ cotnjih'mcnl ol’ al-IInraAVi’s Kilub (il-iilianlmn [vol. I. p. 7Si; in i\ lie c, nrci^ 
ih(‘ fanlls of llial aiillior, and il is rcallv a iisel’ul hook. Ho lofl also ^4 small \ohim<\ 
^'jilillcd KiUVf nz-Zldddl (hook of adthlions], dosij[';ncd liy liirif as a siip[ilon»(‘nl lo llio 
Ansdh, a work composed by Iiis maslor Abn l-Fadl Muliamrnad llm labir al-MaK- 
fl i : in Ibis Ircalisc be indicalos Ibe oiTors and omissions of IIk' Ansdh. Af(of 
fia\(‘)]iniT aiiroad in soareb of Traditions, be rtXurnod lo Jsjiaban ami oonljnuod lo 
fosido in that oily. Ho was jiorn in Ibe monlb of Zu ’blvaada, \. \\. 501 fJnm' Jiily, 
\. J). IIOS 1 , and be died on Ibe eve of Wednesday, Ibe Olb of Ibe firsi Jiimada, 
II 5S1 lAnirusl, A. I). jlS5j. His birlli^'and doulb look plae(‘ at Ispahan.-- 
lladhti moans ludojujittf/ to the niy (madina) nf Ispnluhi: Ibe hdfiz Abn ’s-Sand as-Sa 
mani slates, in bis Anadh, Ibal ibis adjeelive may mean : 1 . hfilompiKj lo ilirdino, 
2 h(donijin(i to Monr: 5. i.^doHf/tny lo IS'aisdpdr; L hch)ti(jiii() to hpnhdii: 5. /a* 
hoKUnff to tlir city (madiiiaj (/al-Muhdrak, near Kazwut; 0 . hclonffiny to llukhdrn, 

7 heionymif to Sainarkond * S. hoiooyuuj to IS'nsof. Ho adds Ibal, lo (‘\pr(‘S‘' hidovy- 
in/f In Medina, ibo r(‘lali\o adj<*cln<* Madant is L'onoiallv wsod 


-M ;in 
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\IU* I-fAIlL IllA \L-KAISAhAM AL-HAKDISf 


I bo hdfiz Abn l-I'adl Miibamrnad Ibn Tabir Ibii All Jbn Abmad al-Makdisi, ^ene- 
i.dly callotl llm al-Kaisarani, was one of Ibose doeloiSi, who bad nndoilaki'ii lorn; 
pmrnoys in sia-in li of Traditions. He Iioard [Iradttioitd tufarmalion dchccrcd) in 
Ilijaz, Syria, F^^pl, Mi'sopolamia and ils noiiborn bon^jm, \ral)ian and P( rsian 
Ir.ik, I'ar^, Kliuzcslaii, and Kborasan. He llion l<Mdv up lys abode in llarnadan and 
oblained a binh lopnlalion for bis kno\vledf>e (d liic Jradilions and ins learnmi; in 
lln‘ ^nonet's conneclod wilb llimn. A preal number of work.s and eumpilalioris wbre 
drawn up b\ bun on llial subject, and liny all sorvi! to [irovo iIk* (‘\l('nl of In^ learn- 
ni;i; and lli(‘ coiroelnoss nf i.is information. He eornposcMl an Atrdf a)v ntdrr] to Ibe 
Sfx Vnuifis, Ibal is lo -ay, !o Ibe Sahihx of nMbikbari, Muslim, .VJjii H.iwnd, al-Tii' 
midi, aii'Aasai, and Ibn Maja; bo ilrovv u]) also an AtrdI lo ad-HarakuIni’'- (ihordih 
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[nbuure tenns occurnufj in ihc Tradiliona), aiu( lo llie kilnb nl-Ansdh (hooi, oj jm 
Ironyinics). JLj»is last >vork forms a small Aolunic, and is llio same fur wlncli lln 
hufiz Aim "lusa al-Ispahani (sec Ihe preceding aitide) r,oni])osed a siijiplement. Il«‘ 
was wcdl versed in llie science of Stifisni and its diiVerenl brandies; there e\en exish 
a work by him on the suliject. lie left also some good poetrv The hdfiz Abu Alusj 
and some others wrote Traditions under bis dictation. Abu ’1-lvidl al-Makdisi wa^ 
born at Ihut al-Iilakdis [the house of the holy placr, Jctusalnn] on the (illi id’Sliawwal. 
A. II. li'^S (I 81 I 1 Hee , A. I). lOoG); b(‘ commenci'd h'aruing Traditions in lo 
went to Baghdad in 4G7 (A. 1>. 1074-5), and afterwards ii'lurned to Jenisaleiu. wheie 
h(‘ assunu'd tlie pilgrim-dress and proceeded to Mekka. lie dieil at Ikiglidad on I n 
day, Jlie 2Slb of the hrsl Uabi, A. II. 507 (lAtli Sept.. A. I). Ill3l, on Ins relun; 
from the ]nlgrimag(‘, which duly lu' bad iullilled more'than on(‘e. Ilis body 
interred in the Old (lemetery {nl-Mn};hara tal-Alfka], silupted on llu* w(*st liauk of th. 
iigris. Some [ilai^e liis death on Thursday, the ! 20 lli <,>( the montli just named.— 
Ills sou Ahu Ziiia Taliir Ihii Muhammad al-Makdisi xnus reno^vIled for the cxliui! and 
iiigh aulhonty of lus information 111 the Traditions; J)iit he was uiiac([uaiuled xMlh 
the si'ience \(d'jurispri(i((’}He., his falluu’ ha\ing mi'reh '•(‘i.l him, when a boy, to iieai 
the lessons ol some [troditionisls], such as Abu Muhammad-Abd ar-lbdimau Ibn 
Ahmad ad-huin '?;, wlio was then leaching at Uai, Abu l-Fath Abdus llm Abd Vllah. 
at llaniadaii, Abu Abd Allah Aliiliammad Ibn Othinan al-Kruiiikhi, and Abu ’i-llasan 
Makki Ibn Mansur as-Sallar. He then look him lo Ikiglidad, uheri' h(‘ heard the 
lesson'' of Ahu l-Kas'iii Ah v!.bn Ahmad Ibn liaivan and olhei masti'i'. On tin, 
death (d hi'^ lather, he settled aljianiadan, \\hence he proceeded to Ilaghdad {i’l crij 
Hcnr\ to join the pilgrim caravan and leach there llic greater part of tlu' Tradllloll^ 
which be had learned. Amongst those who receiNed Traditions from him wi ic the 
Mzir Aliu ’l-Muzalfar Vahya/tbn lliibaira (I) and others. He was born at Hai, A. H 
ISI (\. n. 10SS-9i, and le died at llaraadan on Wednesday, the 7th of the lallei 
llabi, A. II. r)f)Gfl9lh l)«c., I). 1170).— Kaisardm means hdongvuj Jo Kotsarryo 

('o'Sfurji,, a maiilirne \illage of Syria, which is now in the hands of the Franks ' 2 :. 
w hom tio(i confound ! 

1 iiM. Uli.illjkiit ,i jiofii,’ i>ii MU'. \i/M 

* I,iri',( o'l.iM II |)\ !hf .lilt III Itih.ii 111 111!' \.‘,u i.i. t 0 1^1.) 





\i;i AIM) ALL\]I nn MANDA. 


Alii'i Al)(l Allali Miihanini.'ul ilm Yaliya llni Manila al-AIxli, a ya‘101)1(11011 Iransnnl 
(ci of tiadilional informalion and llio author of a liislory of Ispahan, was a hdfiz td 
lh(‘ hi;4h(?st anlhorily. llo hidontrod to a fafnily of (‘ininonro which prodnood a 
tiiiriihor (d learned men ; h(‘ did not draw his orij^in fioni the Irihe of Ahd {(is ihr, s(ir 
uiiiic Ahdi 'tumid imjdy], hnl llarra, liis mother, was eonneelod Avilh the tribe oj Ahd 
U'dil il) thronprh her falhi'r Muhammad, and Ihn Manda horo this surname «dler Ins 
ioalern.'il ani'eslors. The hdftz Ahu Mhsa al-lspahani mentions him m the Zidddl 
s7'/' j). o (tf this Dol.j and liaoes up Ins i^amealo'^y, hut this list I shall not insert on 
.eroiJiil o( its length. Al-lla/anii i.sre /). II of ihis vol.} speaks of him also in the 
Kttdh (il-Ojdlo, hut omits the, genealogy. Ihi* hdfiz Ihn Manda died A. H. 301 
[I 013-^j. — in a suh^cijuent part of this Avork, av(‘ shall givi* the life of his 
de^i'ondanl, Yah\a Urn \l)d ahWahhah. 

I \l.i. \iM llli ^ I'!l 'll |i!| I(. till 1 'It 111' I'.tmi 1(1 1 'l I'lllt Mill’ !l |||( (■ III llll.'l/. 


\hii Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn \usuf Ihn Matar Ihn Salih Ihn Ihshr al-l’arahn is 
well knoAvn as the teacher, from memory, of al-l>ukhari’s Saidh, wdiich work he had 
hiarned under the author. IVojde came from all quarters to hear him repeat tins 
hook, lie was horn A. II. 231 (A. 1). S^o-h), and he died on the 3rd of ShawAval. 
A. II. 320 (Oetoher, A. I). 0321 .—Farahri nwum hcbmffutfj to Farahr, a town siina- 
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s 

U'(i on llic liunK ol llio Jiliiin (Oms'i, :iri(l in llic iieif^lilji'niliooil of ilnkluiia.-■ 
ralin was oi^'.-‘|'pupils, and llic Iasi sinvivar of llioso wlio (aii^lil, Iroii! 
inoniorx .^licir innslof’s Snlith 


AL-FIHAW i 

U)ii AI)(1 Aliali Mniiaitiniad Ibii ai-IAuii ilui \liniad liui Muharniuad ll)i) AiiniMM 
11m Ain 'l-Aljjjas as-Saidi abl'iirAwi an-Aiaisapuri inuUrr of .Moimpui], Mirnamc/: 
Kanial ad-Hiii ipcrjcct in irligton] (1), was a disliii'jjuislK'd jiinsnmsull and Ira- 
(lilionisf He allLMidad iho silliii^^s of llic linani al-llarainain, author of llu* ^liimju 
Jnl-M(itlulf [C'Ol. II, p, 1^1), and look iiolcs of his li'Sboiis on Ihc fiindaim’nlals ;o/ 
juriyprudcncc]. Al-Kiirawi jiasscd his youlh ainon^ Ihc Sdfm, and hccaiiit* a do(‘toi 
of llu' law, a tradilionist, a mn/h, a conlro\crtisl, and a prcarhcr. Though ad- 
^a*'C 0 Ll in aj^o, he used to carry food lo llu* lra\oilers who came lo see iiini, and e\eii 
^cr\ed iheiii at table. Ila\ing ^el oul on Ihe pilgrimage lo Mekka, he preached hefoie 
erowdeil ass('nil)lies at Itaghdad and the olher low ns ihroiigh which lie passed. Jii 
the Iwi. Holy (lilies [of !\lMa 'and Blcdlna), he ga\e public lesoms. On his return to 
Aaisa])ur, he look his seal as professor in the Ndsihiija college, and discharged also 
the dnlies ol imam in llic Alosque of al-l^lularriz. lie learned Muslim’s Snhtli from 
Vhd al-Olialir al-Farisi (voi\ II. p, 170j, and al-Bukhari’s from Said Ihn Ahi Said 
[\\> other masters were Abu Ishak as-Shirazi (col. I. p. 9), Ahu Bakr Ahmad al-ltai- 
iiaki [rol. I. p. 57), Ahu’l-Kasini Ahd al-l\arim Ihn llawazin al-Kiishairi [rol. II 
f> 15*2'. and ihe Imam ‘al-llaramain. He was tlie sole person authorised lo ri'pcal 
and i‘\plain son;, ol llie hdfiz al-Baihaki’s works, such as the Daldil an-^uhdvHi 
[pronj'i of Moiiammad's proplwtir mission], al-ismd wa 's-Sifdt {the names and attri- 
i>atrs o/ ihr Hinnihfi, nl-ltauth wa ’n-Nnshnr [the resuireciion and rcrivifivation of 
maiiiniui , and the Iwo colleclious of jirayers, the greater and the less. It wa^ 

• naiifruufiij, said oi him: al-Faniwi aifu rdwi [(d-Fiirdiii is worlii one ihousand 
as Ilf Iradilioaai i n formal ion \ lie was horn al INaisajiur, A. 11 . Vil D 
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1049-50), some say, 442; at the age of six years he commenced learning J radilions, 
and he died on Thursday morning, the 21st—some say, the 22nd—ofShawwiil, A. H. 
530 (24lli July, A. 1). 1136).— Vurikoi means hdonquifi to Filrdwa^ a viTlr^e on the 
frontiers of Khowarezm ; it is called also Itihdt Fardwa, and was huill in the khalifale 
of al-Mamiin, hy Ahd Allah Ihn Tahir, tin? governor of Kliorasan. 

(J) VnunliiiLr >'» in Ins Mt/fi/. runJ al-Otliui/lni, in Ins Tnhakut al-l'uhnhn^ il-l ur.hM Ixirc d'-i (In 

sin n. line'•( I ’.ikili ,il-Ilarain I'Z/n* jm > of tho 'inmu! it-rrthn 1/ »/ VrU.n) 


AL-VJI HIU. 


Ahii llukr Muhammad Ihn al-llusain Ihn Alai Allali ahAjurn, a jurisi onsull of 
the S(‘ct of as-Shafi and a Iraditionisl, is the author of that collection of lorlv Tradi¬ 
tions Nvhich is called.after him Arhain aFAjurn. This doctor, who was noted for 
his piety and \irtue, delivered Traditions on the authority of Ahu Muslim al-Kajji, 
Ahii Shoaih al-llarnlni, Ahmad Ihn Yahya al-llulwani, al-Mufaddal Ihn Muhammad 
al-Jundi, and o.great number of otlier masters contemporary witli them. Muham¬ 
mad Ihn Isliak an-Aarlim mentions him in the worV entitled al-Fthrcst fl). Al- 
Ajiirri composed many treatises on the law and the Traditions. In the History of 
HaglidacI, the Khatih Ahu Bakr al-lkighdadi (voL I. p. 75) speaks of him as con¬ 
scientious, veracious, ])ious, and the author of numerous works, lie taught Tradi¬ 
tions at Baghdad previously to the year 330 (A. 1). 941). He then proceeded to 
Mt'kka, and continued to reside there till his death. A iiuinher of the hdjizca gave 
Traditions on his authority, and Aln'i I'^oaim al-Tspahani (yol. i. p. 7i), the author 
of the IJilya laFAivhd, was one of them. A certain learned man informed me that 
when al-Ajurri entered Mekka, he exclaimed, in admiration: “ I imploie of tliCc, 
“ O (iod! the favour to remain here one year;” and that he heard a voice reply: 
“ Nay, thirty years.’’ He survived thirty years, and died at Mekka in the month ol 
Muharram, A. 11. 360 (November, A. 1). 970). The Khalib says .that he found this 
dale on his lomhstonc .—Ajurri is derived from Ajurr [brick], hut 1 kno\^ not why 


M)L. Ml. 
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ho rocei\o(l tins surname. — I since loiiml llie following marginal nolt' in a copy of 
Ihn Hdslikuwnl's] Silal: “ The imam Abi'i 1»aki\ surnametl al-Ajurri because be 
iM'longf.rio a village near liaghdad called al-Ajurr, resided al .^lelvka, and died 
*' lliere on tlu* Isl of Miiliarram, A. 11. 300.’’ 


s,-, v,,| 


AS-SALAMl THE JIAFIZ. 


AhiJ ’l l adl Muhammad Ihn Aasir Ihn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ihn Amr, a natne ol 
liaghdad, and geneiall} Known hy IIk* surname of as-Sahimi, was an ticcomplished 
scholar and ihe umsl enuueril hafiz in Baghdad al that epoidi. lie possessi'd great 
lilorarN acijuiremenls, havmg studied philology under Ahu Zakariya al-Tibrizi 1:. 
I'he copies wliich Ik* madi* of books were very correcl. lie was indefatigable in 
tlie search of inslructive uhservalioiis, and these Ik* can*lully noted down. A great 
(jiianlity of information has heen gnen on his autJioriU h\ the \ery lirsl masters. 
The learned men of that age were his pupils, and the lidfiz Aim ’1-Faraj Jhn al-.lauzi 
:co/. II. j). 9(>j, who was one <d' the number, cites his authority very IVeijucnlly. 
The hafiz Ahii Saad as-Samani ,ro/. II. p 150) mentions him in his'ddTerenl works. 
As-Salaiiii’s birth occurred on the e\e of Saturday, the loth of Sliaahan, A. II. ^(>7 
,Apnl, A. n. lOTo', and he died al Baghdad on the eve of TiK*s<lay, tiie ISth (d 
Sliaahan, A. II. 550 (IGlh Oct., A. 1>. 1155). The next morning, his body was 
earned forth, and funeral prayers w'ere said o\er it thrice, near the rnosipic of tfie 
Sultan [Jdmi ’s-Sultdn); it was llien taken across the river to Uk* mosque [Jmnt] ol 
.d-Manshr, where the funeral sciwiee was again performed, after which they huie it 
to llie llarhiya eemelery, at the Harh gale, and interred it under tin* sidra (2), at llie 
side of Ahu Mansur Ihn al-Anhari the preacher’s tomb.— Saldnri means ndlivc nj 
' ‘ Madhia iaf(~Saldm [the city of welfare), llial is, Baghdad. Such,” says as-Sarnani, 
was the note wTillen hv himself on his own surname.” 

(1 ) IIj^ Jj1»' is It'll Kti.illiKjii 

'i) The word stdro moans lu(us-trcc. If ni.i\ I'orlMp.s «losi;^ii.ito lien- suiut- I'olmviiis cdifu o 
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AL-JIA/IMI TllK HAFIZ 


Aljii l»akr iMuIiaminad Ihn Abi Othman Musa'Jbn Olhman Jbn iVliisa Ihn Ollnuan 
Ihn llazini al-llazimi al-llariiadani {nalivc of Hmnaddv], siirnamcd /ain ad*l)in iorno 
nieni of religion], was dislin^iiislied by Ibt* cxacliliide of bis information as a Mf" 
and Ibo eminent sanctity of bis life. lJa\ing ll'arned by heart the sacred Koran, be 
atUmded the lessons of Abu ’l-Wakt Abd al-Auwal as-Sijazi Ivol. //. p. 171 at llama , 
dan, and learned Traditions in the same city from Abu Mansur Sheherdar Ibn*Shi- 
ruyali the l)aih‘mil(‘, Abu Zara Tahir Ibn Muhammad al-Makdisi [see p. 6 of this 
roL], tli(‘ lidfiz Abu T-Ala al-llasan Ibn Ahmad (1), and a great number of other mas- 
leis. He studied the law at Haghdad under the shaikh Jamal ad-Hin Walhik ibn 
I'adlan (2) and others; there also lie beard Traditions delivered by Abu T-llusain Abd 
al-llakk and Abu Nasr Abd ai;-Halnm, the sons of Abd al-Klialik Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
\usuf, Abu T-Falb Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Shatil, and others, lie then un¬ 
dertook to collect Traditions bim.self, and with that view he visited a number of tlu' 
cities of Irak, \vhenc(' be proceeded to Syria, Mosul, Fars, Ispaluin, Ilamadan, a^^id 
most of tiie towns in the jirovincc of Adarbaijan. He wTote down Tradition^ under 
the dictation ol nearly all the shaikhs at these places, and devoted his alien lion so Sjie- 
cially to this branch of study, that be attained in it u great eminence and a liigh 
reputation. He conipo.sed on this and on other subjects a number of instructive 
works, such as the ISdsih wa 1-Mansdh on {the annulling and the annulled] Tradi¬ 
tions; the Kildh al-Faisal (disrriimnatoi), treating of those patronymics the meaning 
of which might be mistaken [mushlahih an-nisba); the Kildh al-Ojdla (the ready as- 
sistcr] on patronymics; a work on geographical synonyms-and the names of places 
which, when written, are liable to be mispronounced; Ihe Silsila tad-l)ahah [golden 
chain), treating of the Traditions delivered by Ibn Hanbal [v(d. I. p. 4i) on tlu* an- 
Ihority of as-Shafi [ool. II. p. 5C9); the ShunU al-Ahjimma [iiualilies reipnred in an 
inidm), etc. He resided at Baghdad, on the east side of the river, constantly engaged 
in study and the practice of virtue, till fate cut through the branch of his life whilst 
yet green. This event happened at Baghdad on the eve of Monday, the 2Stli of the 
lir.it Juiiiada, A. H. 58A (25th Julv, A H. 1I8S'. He was inlerred in the Shdnizi 
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(‘cmclcry {vol. I p. 556), cl(»«e to [the grave of] Samniin Ihn Hamza (5), and oppositi* 
to 11 h‘ al-.lunaid [val. 1. p. 338). Crowds of j)eople attended the funeral 

^er\ice wdich was said o^er him in the court of the mosque of llie Castle (Jdtnl 
V-AVi.s*/); the body was then taken to the west side of the river, and the prayer was 
there repealed His hooks were dislrihiitcd among the traditionists. AMIazimi wa.s 
l)orn A. 11. 5^S (A. 1). 1153-i), or 549, on the road leading to Hamadan. JJe was 
rarried to that city, and in it he passed his )oulh.—He hore tin* surname of lldzmt 
horaiiso our of In'? ancestors Avas called llifznn. 


I) ?\1hi i-\1.i ,tl llm XMiii.id I tiiifiz .mhI ti'.icliiM nithr ilii”' \. H. A. 1* 1 1' l-i . 

-oiir Sf.iJN. II. w.is ,1 ii.itiM i.t ll.un.id.iii.— \i/)o//i. i!i>//nz,) 

I 111'li'.ti ii(‘(i nitdin .l.nii.il .kI-Omi Mmi W.ii'iik Ihii Ml Ilin .il-l .nil lliti IIiIm! Ml.ifi Itm Liill.u. 

1 (liMtm oi till >li.ilit' I, l>iiii. .•! II. M.A. 1) ll:'! . 11 ' lu.n'' hi-slii'lj ^ .a l’..i.O’ 

( 1 . 1(1 . 111(1 N.ii'-.iiiui. itiul lii’c.iMii' iii(>k"'M't lit l!ii' i/n (•(•lli‘i.’'c nf llic loniK r (il’. Ill di.ilfi udiirrcd I'l 

Sli.i.ili.lli, \ ll. .lUMC. A. 0 lIMy . rile .(iitlidi (d the 'tnhnhnt (il-Ful,tihd >d\ elves ili,il siiiiie persdli 
I .ill till diMlm )tihi/fi, lint Wntiiil.y .iiid lltii K.idi Sliolili.i v:i\i*s Imii the ii.iirie nt )irlii/n ill his TuhtiKul c/' 
Snnfdjhi. riiL' l.iUi't .intlidl' .>,i\s th.lt Ihll r.idl.iii held .1 hl;.'h r.iiik^^is ,i )ui isfdtisult, .i Ihedldi,'!.!!!. ,i ((iiilin 

veriist, .111(1 a di<ili‘( tii'i.iii. The .lullidf ol thr/Vt/m/.d/ nl-Fuk(thu us iluii Ala'i Ahd Mi.ih Mnhaiiiiri.id, 

the snii dt tills Ihii l-adklii, w.is prdh'SMir .it tlio Mu\t(iii\n lya (dlleee iii Ikmhd.id, Ih.il he .icled .is kthii 
’/-ku/lnt hn the kh.dil tiii-N.isii li Din llkili. .iiid died A. II. *.‘11 (\. D. 

^.l) Vhii l-ll.i.Miii S.iiimuii Ihll il.nil/.i 1-K!iau\\(is w .IS a diM ipli'III S.ii i .is-S,ik.i1i . ee/. / /<. .iiid dthei 

'///'V. lie used III discdiiise with ^’•feal el(H|ui'ii( e oil the ld\e nl Odd, .uid I'eplied. when .isked wh.it w.d 

nhsin 1.1 pi.ssesis iiullilii^ <iiid td let iidihiiit/ imsse-s vnii. 'IIlls I'liiiiK'nt di'.'d s.inie lime .diet ,il- 

lllli.ild, — * hill III,i'll Ii/-Ainiiii 0 r<ififili'il ll- Mhriii , li\ \lid .ll* W .ihh.ih .is-Sll.'llAlll , MS "I tin /h A//e/Ae./ 1. H' - 

M'/ mh Siipiii. nil M , 


\lt( ItAKH lh:N \\. AKA HI 


Ahu Kakr !\l(ihammad Ihn Ahd Allah llm Muhammad Ihn Ahd Allah Ihn Ahmad, 
generally known h\ the surname t>f Ihn al-Arahi, was a celehratid hdfiz, a member 
ol the tribe of Myalir and a native of Seville in Spain. Ihn Kashkuwal speaks of him 
in these terms, in his Stlat: “ That hdfiz filled with learning to o\erllowing; the last 
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“ of tlic erudite, llie last im&m and the last hdfiz of Spain. 1 met liiin in the city ol 
‘ ‘ Seville on Monday morning, t?ie 2nd of the latter Jumada, A. II. 516 (Angnsl, A. I). 
“ 1122). He informed me that it Tvas on Sunday, the 1st of the lirst Rabi^'A. H. ^85 
‘ ‘ (April, A. 1). 1092), that lie set out with his father on Iheir journey to the East (1), 
“ and that he went to Syria, where he met Aim Rakr Muhammad Ihn al-Walid al- 
Torlushi [vol. Jl. p. 665), under whom he studied jurisprudence. Having gone to 
“ Baghdad, he heard Traditions from”—some of the most eminent masters—“and 
" then proceeded to Hijaz. He performed the pilgrimage in the year 4-89, and, on 
“ his return to Baghdad, he became the pupil of Aim Bakr as-Shashi (vol. Jl. p. 625), 
“ Abu Hamid al-Hhazzali (ml. II. p. 621), and other doctors and philologcrs. He 
“ them left l>aghdad. In Misr and Alexandria, he met a great numla*r of Iradi- 
‘ liimisls, and wrote down Traditions under their dictation, communicating to them 
‘ llie iruils ot his own researches whilst he received theirs. In the year 4-98, he 
“ returned to .Spain, and eiitcicd Seville with a gn aler slock of information Ilian an\ 
{Mjrson who had Iraselied to the Ea.st e\er brought back before. He was deepl\ 
“ \ersefl in a variety of sciences, and had allaincd a liigli proticieru’y in all the bran- 
“ clies of learning; on sucli subjects lie discoursed with great ability, and, being 
“ enabled b\ bis pciu'lraling genius to coinpndiend them all, be displayed the utmost 
“ ardviur in ditTusing iiifornialion, whilst he employed the acuteness of his mind iii 
‘‘ di.sliuguisliing what was exact therein from wlial was not. We may add llial he 
• was (‘(jually di.stinguished h\ the auienily of his character, the charm of his man- 
" iier.s, his alfahilily, humility, nobleness of mind, obliging disposition, and con- 
'• staiiCN ill frunuKhip. Having been appointed kdd'i in his native town, he rendered 
“ the higliest service to the inhabitants by the firniness wdlli which he discharged his 
‘ ‘ duties ami the .-seventy which made him an object of terror for the wicked. On hi.s 
‘ reiiu)\al from office, he turned his mind to the task of diffusing learning. I asked 
“ iiiiii the date of Ins birth, and he informed me that he was horn on the eve of 
‘ ‘ Thur.sdav, the 2lsl of Shaahan, A. H. 468 (April, A. I). 1076). He died in ^l)rth 
* Africa and w^is interred in the city of Tez, in llie mouth of the latter Bahi, A. H. 
“ 543 (.Aiigiisl-Sepleiiihor, A. I). 11481.” To these words of Ihn Ba.shkiiwal I may 
add that the hdftz Ihn al-Arahi left a mimher of woi k^^, ami among‘^t others that en¬ 
titled nl-Adrida tal-Ahwadt fi Sluirh il Tirnndi [Ike flnnicif of Ihr riper!. henuj a rom- 
inentnry on the Traditions collirted by aUTmnidi). He was born at Seville, some 
say, in the year 469 (A, I). 1076-7). His death is staled to have taken place in the 
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iiionlli ol the lirsl Juniada, whilst ho was returning from Morocoo to Fez, and at a 
da\’s journey from tJie latter city. His corpse was l/’ansporled to Fez and interred in 
the ceniel^j^^of al-Jaiyuni (2).—His father was .horn A. H. 435 (A. I). 1043-4), and 
he died in the month of Muhairam, A. II. 493 (Noveihber-Dccenibor, A. H. 1099), in 
Fgypt, on bis return from the journey which be anil bis son had niaiTc to the East , 
lie was an acconudished scholar ami,an able kdtih. —The title of Ibn al-\rabi’s work, 
fil-Adrida fal-Alucadi., requires explanation ; adrtda means conmand of laiKjuagr.; they 
Siiy • Snrfi <i one has an ej'lretnv udnda, to indicate that he has a great command oi 
laiigung('; ahivadt means one wh(t gjds throngh bnsinm hfjhlly, oirunj to Ins slufl 
or, according to al-Asinai, one expert in business, eoinpleteiif master of it, and irho 
’ lets no part of it escape his attention. 

,1' llui .il- \ralii winit ,tn .imiuitl i>l tlii'. |ouriu‘\ . Ilui Kli.ildun nuMiti-iii'' il. iii lii^ Hisicfv "i tin li' iltri 
MiKici till title ol Hi/i/n juta Ill'll). . 111(1 niloniis iis tli.il llio aiitlioi .s|i(’.iKs in if o( 1 iin on llio Cioi 

I'l H.nK. 1 , wlitM’o )i.‘ .111(1 Ins f.itlKM-'um-ho'^pitaliiv Itf.iti'd liv tiu* iiom.idic Vr.ilts ol tliat roooii. 

Tins ddctor iiiU'’f not ito (‘onfoundod with tho in.iiikif(> Urn Avahi. llif .nilliot ol .i l.iuc nmIumic ot ni^ 
•'tK isiii 111 li\i' liiiiidi’i‘(l ot sjAt\ ch.ijiliM’s, and ontilloil ul-l'iili'ilm n.l-Miikl^/ii'i ,Mi‘IJ,iiti i nn'/iilinii^). I'lic 
l('i‘> ii.niirs wore Mulii (id-Din Muh.nnni.id Uni Vh . h(‘diod \ ||. (,.is A.^) li'O' 


W-WKKASH \F-llA(iHhAI)l 


Abu liakr Muhaniniad Jbn al-Hasan Jbn Muhanirnad Ihn Ziad ai-!>lukri [Icaclicf oj 
the readings of the Kordn, and] surnamed an-Nakkash, belonged to a famdy of .Mosul, 
but was born and hrouglit up at Baghdad. He possessed great learning in the Koran 
arrJ its interpretation, on which last subject be composed a work entitled: Shafa us- 
Siid'dr [incdicine of the heart]. Amongst bis other productions xvc may notice the 
Islidra ■indication-, on llie obscure terms of the Koran; the Mundih [clnridntor,, oij 
the Koran and it^ style; the Didil el-Akl {contrary to reason); the Mandsik [rites oj 
deration) ; the Falun al-.)lands'ik (comprehension of the ntes); the Akhbdr al-hnssits 
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ihislory of the story-tellers); llie ])hamm al-Uasad [dispraise of envy); ihe Dafdil on- 
ISnhAwat [proofs of Mohammad'^ prophetic mission); the Abwdb [doors, ^ chapters), 
on tlie Koran ; llie I ram J>hdt al-JnMd [the Irani of many coin m ns) il); ifit! greater, 
ihe less, and the medium dictionary of Korun-readen and their readinfjs; tlie greater 
lUfok of the Seven (readings), with the reasons [or defects (?)) of these n'adings; the lesser 
Uook of the Se\en (rcadirjr/s); the medium Uoo\ of the Seven. He travelled very 
much in the Kasl and in the West. He heard Traditions delivered at Kufa, Basra, 
and McKka, in Kgypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia, at Mosul, in Persian Irak, Khorasan, 
and Transoxiana, hul some of those which he taught are merely rejected Traditions 
headi’d with approved isvdds (2). Uis name happening to he mentioned in the pre¬ 
sence of Talha Ihn Muhammad Ihn Jaafar, this person said; “ He was false in his 
“ Traditions, and addicted to story-telling.” lie delivered orally pieces of hlerature 
on the authority of the most eminent among the learned, and his own authority was 
cited hy them for some which they delivered Al-Ilarkani (3) said : “ All the Tradi- 
“ tious taught hy an-.Nakkash are faulty, and, in his interpi’ctation of the Koran, there 
“ is not a single genuine Tiadition.” An-lNakkai-h was horn A. II. 2GG (A. D. 

S79-S0 ; some sav, 2G5; and he died on Tuesdav, the 2iid of Shawwal, A. 11. 351 

• “ 

/ith >'ov., A. 1). 9G2). Th(! next day, he was interred. By other accounts his 
death is placed a year sooner, or a year later.— Nakkdsh means a painter of tvidls 
and ccihnys, etc.; which ])rof<'ssion Ihi^ doctor had followed in the earl\ part of Ins 


(!) NT I (lies I and one vi'l II. j> .IW, tiu 1ln' ihnl f)us I.Ouilnii'! 

(i) Si'f InltMilui ijMii l.f \ il. I. p wii. 

') Till- hofiz Aln'i I’l.iki' \lirii.)(l li)ti Muli.iinni.id Ilui \hiii.itl Ilm OliAlili al-UaiKA im, [at Hmhon, a r i- 

.ni/r) Ml KliowAif/iii, A. II, :eOJ (I). iCiO-D. rln'd m llif iiioiiili nt A. il. 4^’> (i\l.i\ .Tijiu', \. I). I o t i). 

Me had sniiii' .iCiiii.Miil.iiKr \Mlli \ralMC philnlu^v [amhu/a), and (diiipusod a Musaart, ui )»(id\ ol .lulliciilu 
liaditmns. iii wliicli he iiiscrird llu> couicnts ol al-lluKliAri s .SV/A/A and IhnM* ul Mn.sliin s. ’I'lic Khalih, wlio 
as wt'li .i.s <il Jlaihaki .ind Ahn Isiiak .is-Shiia/i, ^.on .sdiiu* Traditimis on his antlinnCv, s.i\s: Ann>nt;ht .ill 
mr nia'sti'rs, \\c did nut lind unc [Mi.s.si’ssuiiT nmi't' solid inlunn.itinn than he. Ills pu'i\ was 
and In' pussc'^st’d di’i’p ItMtinn'r in thr l.iw.' —f\M/////«. M Aati. Tot,. al-UulJaz.' 


( nllSpU Udin 
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Abu l-lJasan Miilianimad Ibn \bmacl Jbn Aiu'ib Ibn as-Sab Ibn Slianabud, an 
cniinenl niasler of llio Koran-rcadijKjs and a native of J^agbdad, was a jnons and well- 
intenlioned, but weak-minded man. It is said lliat he iillcred niiicli nonsense and 
little r('al learning. Having becomp the sole dej)osilory of some rare and singular 
l eatlings of the Koian, be introduced Ihcin into Ids recitations from that book whilst 
presiding at the public prayer (1). l>y this he incurred general repreliension, and 
the Nizir Aln'i Ali Muhammad Jbn Mukla, the celeJjraled ]>cnman, having been 
informed that he had changed some jiassages of the Koran by subslituling cerlain 
words for olliers 'vihieli belonged lo llie primitive revealed text, had the deliiKjuenl 
hroughi lad'ore liim, in the beginning of the montli of the taller Habi, A. II. 
iMarch, A. H. 935), and kept him prisoner in bis bouse for some days. On Sun¬ 
day, the 7lh of ihe same monlli, lie convoked an asse^nbly composed of the liihit 
Abu '1-IIusain Omar Ibn Mubamiuad, .Ala'i Hakr Ahmad Tlin Musa Ihn al-AI>has Ihn 
Mujribid, teacher of the Koran midinf/.v, and other persons of the same profession. 
llSi Slianabiid was then brouglit in and examined in the presence of the vizir, but be 
replied vvilh great insolence to him, the kddi, and Ihn Mujahid, calling lliem person^- 
of litlle*information, and rejy oaching them with no! having travelled in the j)iirsuit 
of learning as he bad done;*lhe kddi was even treated by him as a mere dotard. 
On tins, the vizir ordered*hini to be flogged, and the prisoner, whilst undergoing this 
punishment, which consisted in seven distinct beatings, invoked (lod’s vengeance 
on Ibn Mukla, ])raying that bis hand might be cut olT and his pros])erity ruined; and 
such was rc'ally the case, as will be seen in our account of that vizir’s life. They then 
examined him relatively to the readings which he was accused of having employed, 
and he answered by denying those which gave scandal, and declaring that some rea¬ 
ders did make use of the others. Heing called on to recant, he consented and said: 

1 renounro my manner of reading, and in future I shall follow no oilier than that 
“ of th(! maniiseript drawn up hy {the khalif] Olhman Ihn Affan, and that wdiich is 
“ publicly received.” The vizir ordered this declaration to he taken down, and made 
liini siihsci’ihe his name to it. This siihscrijdion contained evidenllv the expression 
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of Ibn Shanabiid’s sincere repentance. The words of the docunienl were : “Mu- 
“ hammad Ibn Ahmad, gencraHy known l)y the name of Ibn Shanabiid, being ques- 
tioned as to the report of his hjwdng thus read [the venh of the Kor^n] : When 
“ you arc railed to prayer on Ihe (fay of the ummhhjy go (2) to the ronimemoration 0 / 
“ God; he acknowledged it. And Jieing questioned as to the reading: and (do) ijr 
“ make this your gratitude that ye declare (the»Koran) to he false'!* (3), he acknov\ 

“ 1 edged it; and, as to llie reading: may the hands of Abti Laliab^ perish, and he 1 11 ^ 
“ already perished (4), he acknowledged it; and, as to llie reading: bevanse thrn‘ 
“ was a king before tlwm who took every ship % force (5), he acknowledged it; and, 
“ as to the reading: like w'ool carded (6), he acknowledged it; and, a^ to - this (Idtj tn ^ 
“ will save lh.ee on account of thy invocation (7), he acknowledged it; and, as lu \aial 
“ when he fell down, the men plainly percewed i\m\ the llenii, had they known fhai 
“ which is secrety hadnot ermtinued a ycar /u ignominious punishmenl he acknow 
“ ledged it; and, as to; by the night when it spreads its shades! by the day when 1 ’ 
shineth forth! by the male and the female! (9), he acknowledged it; and, as to 
“ infidels have already (‘harged (Muhammad) with imposture, but (iIkj pnnjshmeni 
“ shall be eternal (10), he acknowledged it; and, as to: and that there may be a hand 
“ of yon inviting to the best (religion), and ronunanding that which is jnsly and fn~ 
“ bidding that winch is evil, and asking God’s assistance against (the rnisfurluj^ics, 
“ which befall them ; these shall be happy ones! (11), lie acknowledged it; and, as to ■ 
“ if you do it not, there will be trouble in the earth and wide spread rorrnption (12,, 
“ In* acknowledged it. And the witnesses lieie present liave written their testinionn - 
“ to this instrument, declaring it to accord wdlli Ids oami declaration, and llin ShariLi 
“ hud lias wrillcn with Ins own hand what follows:—I, Muhammad, the son ol 
“ Ahmad, the son of Aiyfih, generally known hy the nann* of Ibn Shanahud, ackriow- 
“ ledge the conlenU of this paper to he true, and to in* niy words and hciicf; and 
“ 1 lake to witness Almighty (iod arnl the persons here jnt'senl. And if I act against 
“ this declaration, or if any thing in my conduct denote oilier sentiments Ilian those 
“ liere expressed, I declare that the Commander of the lailhful may lawfully shed 
“ my blood. VVrillen 011 Sunday, lhe7lh of the first Kahi, of the year 323, at llie 
“ sitting held hy the vizir Ahii Ali Muhammad Ihn Ali Ihn Mukla; may he lung 
“ enjoy the favour of God! ” Abu Aiyfih as-Simsar then interceded with the vizir 
ill order to procure Ihn Shanahfid’s liberation, but observed to him that if he idlowed 
his prisoner to relorn home, ihe nnforlunah* man would he murdered hy the [lop.j 
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lace. He, therefore, requested that he should be sent by night to al-Madain, whence, 
after a few days’ delay, he might privately return toOiis house in Baghdad, and n(»t 
appear in ^mblic for some lime. The vizir granted this request and sent Ihn Shana- 
hhd to al-Madain. This reader died at Baghdad on Monday, the 3rd of Safar, A. 11. 
328 (20lh Nov., A. I). 939); some say that he died a prisoner in the sultan’s palace. 
—Ahh Bakr Ibn Mujahid died on‘Wednesday, the 18lh of Shaahiin, A. II. 32^i 
(13lh July, A. 1). 9jl()), and was interred in a mausoleum erected for him in the Suk 
al-ltr [the perfume market]. His birth look place in the year 245 (A 1). 859-601. 

• (1) Lucr.illv : Iln road {the Konhi) with thorn, iii llio MihrtUt. 

(11) 111 Arabic, famdh. Tlio roooivcd lovt lias fasail [hasten). Soo Koran, shrat 02, \orso 0. 

(3) V<n‘ gratitude [shukr), thv Knnlii has >’/:/. (vu.?(!<fwowce). Sale renders Iho |>assa;j:o thu'':“Aiid tin ' 
iiiako [this return for) your food [ti'/uch ge receive from Ood), that \o deny [i/ounelces to he ohltifed in Ki, 
for the same)." Sural iitl, vorso SI. 

('() K(if/ tnbbu, lor lilt* rocoivod readin}.| tnbba [and may he perish)» Sural 111. \oisr 1. 

(.’)) Ue/orr [ilmdm], jn jilaco ol behind [irnid). Sural 18, \or.so 78. 

(«>) Wool in place of iron/ of various colours [ihn). Sur.it 101, \oihO 

(7) On account of thy invocation [In nidihka)^ in plar.<‘ ol icith thp body lybi-badamho], Sui al 1 0, m i sc 'o. 

(8) Tlic Koran lias: “ And svlioii ho fell down, tlio (ienii plainh porooned that, il 1h<'\ li.id kiiowu tl., 

“ which IS secret, they hid not o aitimiod in j;riiuJTiniKms puni.shinonl.” Shrat IM, vorso 13, 

[ii^\ KorAn, sural 92, verses 1 and 2. The last words are not lo Ik* found there. 

(10) Tlie KorAn lias: “ Vc have already ch.irjrod,” etc. Shral 25, verse 77. 

(11; Koran, sural 3, verse 100, Ihn Shaiiabi'id read fiyet [hand) ior ommet (pi'oplin, .ind jiiserled tlie wnid^ 
and aslanfj''God's assistance, etc, 

(12) KorAn,s{lrat R, verse 74. Ihn Sj^analn'id siibslitiiledaric/(lofWe) iurhnhir [iprat). To |mleo lioir i[it ^ 
‘'Peeinieiis, his readings were frencrally i»Kuisihle. 


IBN AS-SAMMAK. 


Abu ’l-Abbas Muhammad Ibn Sabih, sumamed Al-Mazkur ( 1 ), and generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn as-Sammak, was a mawla lo the tribe of Jjl, a native* 
of Kiifa, and a professional narrator of anecdotes. His devotion and self-morlifica- 
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lion, tlic elegance of his language, his pious exhortations and sayings, which were 
collected and learned hy lieart, required him great celebrity. He met some of the 
Moslims belonging to Ihc class called as-Sadr al-Auwal (2), such as HWiam Ihn 
Orwa (3) and al-Aarnash (vol. Ly, 5*87), and received information from them; Tra¬ 
ditions were given on his autliority by Ahmad Jim llanbal and that imdm’s contem¬ 
poraries. It was in llic time of Harun ar-llashid that he left Kiifa, liis native place, 
and proceeded to Baghdad; after remaining in that city for some time, he returned 
to Kufa and died tliere. One of his sayings was: “ Fear (iod as if you had never 
“ obeyed him, and hope in liim as if you had never disobeyed him.” Ilarun ar- 
Bashid, having one day declared, with an oath, that he himself was one of those wlie 
Vvcre to enter Paradise, consulted doctors of the law on the subject (i). None of 
llunn opined that he was one of those persons, and as Ibn as-Sarnrnak’s name was 
then mentioned to him, he had him called in and asked his opinion. Ibn as-Sam- 
mak proposed to him this question: “Had the Commander of the faithful e\ei 
“ the occasion of committing an act of disohedicnce towards God, and abstained from 
“ it through fear of offending him?”—“ Ves,” said ar-Bashid; “in my youth, I 
“ fell in love with a slave-gi^l belonging to a person in my service, and, having once 
“ found a favourable opportunity, I resolved on committing with her the evil deed, 

“ hut rellecling on the fire of hell and its terrors, and recollecting that fornication 
“ was one of the grievous sins, 1 abstained from the girl through fear of Almignly 
“ God.” — “Then let the Commander of the faithful rejoice! thou art one of those 
“ who shall enter Paradise,” said Ibn as-Sainmuk. — “ Mow,” said ar-Kashid, “dost 
“ Ihon know that?”—“From the words of the Almighty himself,” replied tin' 
other; “ he has said: But whocrer shall have dreaded the appeariny b'efore his Lord 
“ and shall have restrained his soul from Inst; verily Paradise shall be his abode (5).” 
These words gave ar-Bashid great joy. Ihn as-Sammak went one day to intercede 
with a grandee in favour of a man for whom he fell interested, and he addressed him 
in these terms: “The beseeclier and the liesouglit will feel honoured if the request 
“ for which 1 come he granted, and disgraced if it he refused. Choose, therefore, for 
“ thyself the honour of giving, not the shame of refusing, and choose for me the 
“ honour of obtaining, not the shame of being refused.” The request was granted. 
One of his sayings was: “He who, being inclined to the world, is sated with ib 
“ sweetness, shall be drenched with the bitterness of the other world, though he 
“ abhor it.” Having held a discourse one day in the hearing of his slave-girl, Ih' 
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liiT what sli(‘ Ihouj^dil ol jI. SIic replied that it Nsould have hecii were it 
not j'or the lejietilion';. “Bill,” said ho, “1 enijjuy repelilions in order to make 
“ those iKid(‘i'stand who do not.”—“ Ves,” shci’cpliod ; “ and lo make those iinder- 
“ stand who do not, \oii weary those who do.” * Th6 anecdotes told id' him and the 
exhortations which hi' delivered are very numerous. He died at Kola, A. 11. 1S3 
A. I). 799-SO ].—Sammdk means ai.s*e//er. or a catcher of fink [sanink]. 

f' Al-^litzKih MLTtnln". ('/<*• oo'ntnuml, fKv ut'll-voun'in/mted. If is IiiTc ciiipldvi d .i;. .1 -iii'ii,iiiii\ lur in 
'ht' iiinli'i Ihn \(Mi 1S3, ihcm is ,in .irttcl*' mi lum in ^^lllllt Im is c.ilit'd Mufmnnnnif Jim :<(iliih Ihi 

’ \llm< n/-Mn'J,i'r. 

■i Tills n\j)r("sl(itl in i|i*M;J|I,iI. till' //JA/V III dll' Ilt•^| uII'IH'MIIkII, fin Itllllll'dMfi' (|iSU|i|t's ol IIiP inll 

' .mii'iis. 

It. !|1<' is ^1 ..Ml l,v mn .lutlnn 

i 11,'1 Iws n.ifli .if. i.iic.t l.ils.-^ ft,, n iiil.l t'.n • ..li|(!.’''il. in < .-rtsi n in n .. .\|.i,iin e ,irdnn. ,, 

'll. I'I.'sChIkmI I'li’i ''' \(.1 1. ji. i; i 

' K. Mil si'll,(I 'I \t'i s(> .11 
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Ahn lalih .Muhammad Ihn \ii Ihn Vti\a al-l!arillii al Makki, aeelehialed preaefu'i 
and the aullior ol’tin work entitled Ki)l nl-huhVi 'loud for lh>‘ liriiri, 1 1 , w’as noted 
lor his piety and the austerity of his life. He pronounced discourses in the mosque, 
and compe.sed some treatises on the TauhtJ [2]. Al-.lal»al [Pcr^iait lrak\ was hi^ 
native country, hut, as he had re.sided al .Mekka, he obtained the snrname of ui-Makki. 
He c.arried the practices of self-mortification lo such a length that, it is said, he ah- 
slained from ordinary food during a considerable period and lived on nothing hut 
wild herbs. Jn the use of this nutriment he persevered so long that his skin took a 
green tinge. In the Traditions and Sufism he received the le.ssons of numerous 
masters. He went to Basra after the death of Ahn '1-Hasan Ihn Salim and repre¬ 
sented himself asoa follower of his doctrines (3). Having proceedi'd to Baghdad, he 
gave a public exhortation, but got so much embroiled in his discourse that the people 
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wt-nl away and left him. Muiiammad Ihn Tahir al-Makdisi (p. 5 of this wl. ) relates, 
in his Ansdh, that, when Ahu fahh ul-Makki went to liaghdad and preached to the 
crowded congregation wliich liad assembled to liear him, Imj got emhf^led in hi« 
discourse, and, in one passage* it k well recollected that he said: “Nothing is more 
“ liiirtful l9 the creature thari the creator (4).” This made the people exclaim 
against him as a heretic, and, finding himself,abandoned by them, he renounced 
preaching. Abu Talib al-Makki died at Itaghdad on the Gth of the latter Jumada, 
A. IL 386 (7th June. A. 1). 906), and was interred in the Mdlikiya cemetery, on the 
eastern side \of the Tigris), llis tomb is a w^ll-known monument and attracts piou> 
visitors. — Udrithi means related to al-Udnthy or to ai-lldritha; a number of tribe^ 
are designated by these names, and 1 do not know to which Abu Talih belonged. —- 
Mnkki signifies iintire of Mekka. 

1 Tills w.is .r .1 lu iii.\in‘- «-iie'nnir int" lln* s////, i»i i(ititrmiiLifivc life 

Tuuhiil si;;tiilics till' aj ilic aiMiic uiiilN, |juf. III fli<- lr< liiui .il laiiyiia^'i.'o) ilic Siili-. if tiii',iii' 

umfirtitidu <A the siiiil with tlif iMviiiltv. I'liis is t>i(* liii'lirst st.itmn In wlinli Hit' son) i.iii li^ cI'A| l^ 

' i|l|(’IIII*l.llliiri .111(1 III!' JiI.ICtlK s 1)1 Ilf (♦'Nol.t III)- 
,i llii' Dm s.iliiii ,t|.|MM|stM h^\c Itf.'ii .1 snii 

i He Tiic.Mit III ".IS thou thf nnrO/, hut |l|•(•lll>^l||.^>(l Khilhk in'.!' til ol khntk 


IHN SVMOl N. 


\l)u ’l-Hu.^jam Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Ismail Ihn Anhas Ihn Ismail, sur- 
named Ilm Samdun, was a native of Ikighdad and a celebrated preacher. For ex¬ 
temporaneous speaking he had not an eijual, and, in the eloquence of his exhorta¬ 
tions, the charm of his allusions, and the grace of his style, he remained withowl n 
rival. Amongst the eminent doctors whom he met with and on whose authority Ik 
delivered Traditions, wc may mention Abu Itakr as-Shibli (i;o/. /. p. 511). The Sdfuh 
Abu 'l-Kasim Ismail Ibn Abbad (rob /. p. 212) relates that he heard Ibn Samdun utter 
these words one day, when scaled in the preacher’s chair: “ Extolled be the Being 
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“ ulio liath enabled [man] lo speak by (means of a piece of) llesli, and to see b) 
“ (means of a piece of] fat, and to Jiear by [means of)t-A bone! an ingenious ailu* 
sion lo Ihe^tongue, Ibe tyc, and Ibe ear. One i)f bis sayings was: “Seeing sin to 
“ be vile, 1 renounced it Itirougb a feeling of dfgnil^', and il was replaced in me 
“ by devotion.” llis discourses abounded in delicate turns of lliouglil. The people 
of Irak liad the liiglicst opinion of bis merit and were his enthusiastic admirers. It 
IS of him lhatal'Hanri speaks, in liie beginning of his lwent)-(irst makdma, entitled 
ar-lidziiia (1), where he says: “And J saw there, a erriain morning, bands aflei 
“ bands, swarming like locusts and rurjning like ruee-lKirses; describing to each other 
“ the preacher whom they were going to hear, and setting Ihn Sarndun beneath him.” 
Never did such a preacher exist since that time. He died at Baghdad in the montli 
of 7a\ d-llijja, A. 11. 387 (December, A. D. 997); some sa\, on Frida\, the loth of 
Zu ’1-Kaada of that year; and was buried at his residence, in the street called Shari 
’1-Altabiyin (2). On Thursday, the 1 Ith of Hajab, A. II. i2(», his corpse was removed 
to the cemetery at the Ilarb gate and there interred; it is said that bis shroud wjis 
still in perfect preservation.— Sarndun is stated to be an alteration of Ismail, the narm* 
of his grand-father.—The primitive signification oi Anhas Hhe name o/ his <jreat-fjranil- 
father) is Inm; but the word was subsequently em[)lo>ed as a proper name for men. 
Tlic letter n of this word is not a radical; anbas being Idrrned from ahas [lo fnnen] 
as final is formed from fdl. 


(]/ Sec d< Sa('\ s Ilurlri^ f-f. 

Attahvjin ML.oiifies inukers of lnbl)y\ the silk slutl s.. 


ABL ABl) ALLAH AL-HASlilMl, THE ASCETIC. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Jbrahim al-Ruraslii al-Uasliinii (de¬ 
scended from Hdshim of the Inbe of Koraish]^ a holy and pious ascetic and a native of 
al-Jazira lal-Khadra (Algeziras in Spain], was distinguished by the gift of miracles. 
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I heard the people of Egypt relate most extraordinary things of him, and 1 saw a 
number of his disciples, who had all participated in the divine favour shown to their 
master; from them 1 learned that Ij^ had promised to some of his followers an exal¬ 
tation in God’s grace and that they^really attained it. He ranked among the great 
saints of thcTirst class. In his native country, the West, he frequented the society 
of the most eminent ascetics and profited hy thair instructions. On his arrival in 
Egypt, all those who liecaine his disciples, or even saw him, derived advantage from 
the circumstance. Having gone to Syria on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, he continued 
there till his death. This event look place oi) llie Glh of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. II. 599 
(17lh August, A. I). 1205). The funeral prayer was said over him in the (great 
moaguc called) al-Masjid al-Aksa. He died at the age of fifty-live years, llis tomb 
IS a remarkable object and attracts pious visitors, anxious to participate in the divine 
favour through his merits.— Al-Jnztra lal-Khadrd [the green islajid] is a city in Spain, 

• •[iposile to Ceuta. — One of his counsels to liis disciples was : Journey towards God 
“ though you he lame or crippled (in sanl); to wail fur hekaling is to lose lime ” 


. IBN AL-AAHABI. 

(• 

» 

The philologer Ahii Ahd Allali Muhammad Ihn Ziad, generally known hy the sur¬ 
name of Ihii al-Aarahi, was a native ofKufa and a mawla Jo the Hashini family, being 
a client of al-Ahbii.s ihn .Muhammad Ihn Ali Ibn Ahd Allah Ihn al-Ahhas Jim Ahd 
al-Mullalib (/la/ lldshim'. His father Ziad was a slave brought from Sind; others say, 
a maiida to the Banu Shaihan, or to some other tribe; but the first statement is the 
truest. Ihn al-Aarahi had a cast in his eyes (1). He was a genealogist, a philologer 
of the highest reputation, and one of those who transmitted orally the poems conl^ 
posed by the Arabic tribes. It is said that, of all the learned men of Kufa, Ihn al- 
Aarahi came nearest to those of Basra in respect to the readings of the jioerns taught 
hy him (2). He was brought up hy al-Mufaddal Ihn Muhammad ad-J)ahhi, the author 
ol the Mufuddaliydt (3), who had married his mother. He obtained his knowledge 
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of lilcralui’C from liim, Abu Moawia ad-Darir [rol. 7, /). 1S7), aUkasim Ibn Maan 
Ibn Abd ar-Rahmaii Ibn Abd Allali Ibn Masiid, llie«samc wboiii Ibc klialif al-Mulidi 
appointed(i), an(f al-Kisai (rol, IL p. 237V Amonj^sl bis own disciples were 
Ibrabim al-liarbi [voL 1. p, 40), Abii *]-Abbas Tlialab iro]. I. p. S3', and Ibn as- 
Siklvil (5). lie examined closely the productions of the Ic'arntul, and |)oinled out .c 
threat number of faults committed by those who transmitted down philoloj^ical infor¬ 
mation. He held jfie first rank by his knowledi^c of tlie rare and exalted expression' 
of the language {al-kaldni (il-tjlufrih), ainl he pretended that Abu Ohaida and al-Asma. 
nexer jirodiiced anythinj^ good. He said that it was allowable in Arabic tc' substilul* 
the letter d/id ! ; for the letter zd :•!?), and vur versa, and that no one should h* 

eensyred for so doing; lie then recited this verse . 

io God i coiiipiaiii oi a t'liend whom 1 luxe, and who. m three tilings, lias evciM'd no aiii< ’ 
[ifhaul ; 

—Pronouncing [jbdid insteatl id (jluliz: “and thus,’’ said he, “did I heai it pn-- 
“ noiinced by the most corn'd speakers among the desert Aral)>.'’ sitting- 

were attended by crowds of peojile, anxious for instrmdio.i, and to them In* addressed 
his dictations (>). Abu ’1-Abbas Tlialab said; “I attended the sittings held b\ Ibn 
“ al-Aarabi, and saw there upwards of one hundn*d persons, some asking Inin (pies- 
“ tions and others reading to him; and he answered exery (jiieslion without (utusiiil 
'* tiKj a book. I followed his lessons upwards of ten xears, and I nexer saw biin 
with a book in his hand; ;»ful xel he dictated to his pupils (‘amel-loads ol 'p/n/o/o- 
“ (peal' information.'’ AexeiNxasa man seen xxhokiK'w by hearta greater ijnanlilx 
ol poetrx. Obserx'ug one day at his sitting two persons engaged in conversation, In 
iearned with surprise, on aikingMliem x\hence thev canii', that one belonged tn Isfijal) 
n/ Transoxtana' and the other to Sjiain. He then recited this xersi- 

f It r e/r two coiiipuniuii.s, widelv separaU'd idl time |omed us; llu' sejiaialed somelimiis mcri 
.111(1 unite logelhei 

xticj ’<\hicl ii(‘ dictated tn the assembly the rest of the piece, which ran as billows 

AN(‘ iialu>(l ai tti<‘ lent oi a teiualc. allied hotii Io iIk* tnix ol K.us and lo liic Atahs oi \(‘men, 
nol)l\ descendi'd lioiii pious torelallicis. and siic i,ai(l, wlnht Ictlmu down the (leiaiii of tie* o nl 
between iis (oilrl /tfr): “What is ymi coiiiUrx V who aie xon two toen'’’ I replied “M\ 
companion and Ins )>eople an ,>i the inhe ol ramim, I and m\ lelatixes are Iroin A emeu 
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“ (H> nro) two romp.inions, widely separated (ill lime joined us: (lie scparafed sometimes mee( 
“ and unite together. ” • 

Abu ’l-Abbas Tbalab {ifives iflc following lines as having been dictated to him and 
bis fellow-sfudenls by Ilin al-Aanlbi : 

May God shed his favour on a tril)e whose dwelling-place is near Rutnan! may blessings attend 
the youths therein and the men gray with years! Though they reside f:/r away, I and they are 
[umtvd) like wine mingled with water in the glas^^. 

• 

Amongst the works composed by Ibn al-Aarabi were : the KliCih nn-Nawddir [booh^ 
of anprdolcs), a large work; llie Kitdh al-Anwd (7); the Si fat aUKhail [dncnplion of 
the horse]; the Si fat az-Zarc (description of corn in the blade]; llie Kitdb an-ISabdl 
{book of plants); (be Kitdb al-Khail (book (tf horses]; the Tdrikh al-Kabdil (history [or 
epochs'] of the tribes) ; the Madni as-Shtr (fine ideas oreurnng in poetry]; the Tafsir al- 
Anithdl explanation of proverbs); tlie Kitdb al-Alfdz (cocdnilary); the Nisab al-Khail 
[pedigrees of[j'amous\ horses] ihe Nawddir az-Ziibairiyin (anecdotes respecting the 
family of Znbnir); llie JSate^dir bani Fakds [anecdotes of the sons of Fahds]; the Kitdb 
ad-Dnbdb (book on flies], etc. (8). The anecdotes told of birii, and the philological 
observations wbic.li ho dictated, are very numerous. Thalab said: “ 1 heard Ibn al- 
“ Aarahi mention that be was born on the night of the imam Ahu Hanifa’s death; ” 
and this, according to the most authentic account, took place in the month of Rajah, 
A. H. 150 (August, A. 1). 767). Ibn al-Aarabi died*at Sarra man raa on the 14tb 
of Sbaaban, A. II. 231 (IGlb April, A. 1). 846); al-^'abari says, in his History, on 
Wedne.sday, the 13lb of that nionlli. Some place bis death in Ibe year 230, but tlie 
former date is nearer the truth. The funeral prayer waa said over the corpse by the 
kddi Ahmad Ibn Abi Hiiwad al-Iyadi (ro/. I p. 61).—The relative adjective Adrdbi 
is derived from Adrdh; Abii Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ozair as-Sijistani (9), generally 
known by the appellation of al-Ozairi, says, in the work wherein he explains the un¬ 
common words occurring in the Koran : “ Tliey call a man Adjam or Adjarni, if there 
“ be an djma (impediment) in liis tongue (or language], even Ibough be belong to fbe 
“ Arabian race; and they call a Persian Ajami, even though be speak (Arabic) with 
“ correctness. A man is Adrdbi, if be be an inhabitant of the desert, though not 
an Arab; and be is Arabi, if he belong to the Arabian race, ewen Oiougb not an 
“ inhabitant of the desert.”— Isfijdh is a city in the farlbost part of the East; I ima- 
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gine it lo belong to the climate (kiwjdom) of China, or to be near it (10 ^—Butudu 
IS a plural of bnUt, ^^llich ANord signifies a low groxtod. 

<» 4 

,1 01)li(|iiit\ ol MMnji w.is j'nnsiii(‘if(l li\ llii' Vr.'ili.s ,is a iii.nk (if liraulv, 

,2' Si’i' \»il. 1. lf79. 

H Aln'i '1-Mili.Ks (or Aim Abd ai-Ualiiii.iii), .il-Muf.uldal lliii Aluhannn.Kl llm \ .ibi Ibii Aamir iim Salmi, a 
iiR'inlM'r ol till' tribe of Dabba, a iiraiuh of lliat of Tli.ilaba Ibii as-Siml, was a iiatne of Kubi. UaMii^ sided 
With Ibraliiin llm Abd'.»llali Ibii Hasan, siiriiamed an-Nals a/,-ZakiMi, who reNolted a^Minst al-Maiisur iii the 
\iMi 1 i j (A J) 7i.£-3'. be w.is taken prisoner, but received liis pardon from that kbabl, wlto aitacbed luin to 
ibe sei'Mie of bi^ son id-Maluli. It was lor thls,^oun^ pnnee tli.it he eonijiiled his Muftuh/alti/i'i/, .1 selei'tum 
"i one bnndred and lwent\-ei^bl /,ns/r/Mv eoniposed b\ tin* Arabs. He dii'd A. H. 1»>S (A. H. 78 *1)). In the 
iiiainiseripts of the Mu/iuhiii/ii/nt, the nnmlier and the ordf'i of ibese jioeins >ar\, h.iMiii' been taii^dit tradi 
iional'x b\ diflerents persons. Tbes were (oniniented b\ Ihn al-AArabi and Mn'i Zak.irna al-Tabriyi. The 
lolleetion eommenees wiih the [meins of Taabbala Sharran. Tlie otfier works of al-Miifaddal ad-I)ahbi wi're, 
a book of [iroverbs, a liv.dise on prosodx. another on tlie itU'as usualh I'vpresseil in poetr\, and .1 \u(almlar\ 
\1-Muladdal was held to ]i< of ifn insi anlhorit\ as a (ihilolooei, a ['enealooisf, and .1 lelatoi of the jioenis and 
battle (lavs of tile deseif \rabs. .lab/a /./*. IIS' tells the follow mu .ineedote ol him. *' We were to-,-, 

lliei ill ,11 Hasbid s, ,md he s.nd to .il-Mnladdal ' l,el ns know the best ihinu Ihe \iabs hiue said of ibe 
well, iiiid >011 sli.ill h<i\e tills nnu,’ whieh eo.st one thousand si\.hundred dinars {gulJ pieet’s). The othei 
■ leplied . ‘ file best tiling: said ol him is this; t 


♦J sJ 
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, '• “ He sl( ( ps sMili out eve and un.irds auainsi daiicrei with tlu' otbei ; thus at oiiie wakiiic and 
•• * sleeping 


Ai llasbid here s.nd ‘ (lod Inoiiulil th.it p.iss.iire to voiii lijis lor the sob' put'[>os( of t,i' niu awav m\ imp. 

“ He then b.iiided il to bun. W'beii‘JZub.iiil.i, .ir-Uasliid s (imsm<md lavonie wile, was told ol tbeiimim 
• sl.mte, sfio soul ill .Mill,Kid.il one ihoijsaiid siv fnmdred [notes of pt.ld for Ibe iiieu. wbiib slie Mif. iod to <11 
“ Itasbid, olisoiMOL lb.It sIk* inul leimnked how nim h he liked it. Ibe kb.dil iminedi.ili i\ u.ive il to ai Mii- 
•• l.idtial .1 setoinl lime, s,i\. * fveoj. it ,ind keep the moiiev, loi f .mi no! n ptisoii to tiikelt.'uk wlnit 1 ui\e 
.iw.iv. —lol. See .ilso ni\ Ihirun (/'Arnia V-fve/', p 1 17i —il was [irob.iblv an edi¬ 

tion (it the MufatkldlniiU wbiib llm .il-Anti.iri ua\e under Ihe tiJb* of the Jahihijdl. M e bis lifo m tins (oltimi 

(4j AI Kasim Ibii M.iaii llm Mm < 11 -h.iliiiiaii Ibii Atid Allah Ibii M.isud .il-.Miisiidi, .1 n.ilive ol Kiila, sm- 
[lassod all bis iontem[ioiai u ,s li\ tbev.iiietv of Ills information; tlie Tr.iditioii" .md tiiiditioiiists, poetiw and 
poets, bisiorv .md liistoj i.ujs, s,,,lastji theolop'v and Iheoloui.ms. ueiie.ilupv .mil ptiie.ilouisls, boiiip the sub- 
feets on whnb he displaved the extent oi lus aeijnirements. He died A. II. 17j D. 791-2 .— Fihrest, 
fol. 77 Sujihn. 

'bj The lile ol i.ikiib llm .is-Mkkil will In found in this woik. 

(!• .“see vol. 11. p.ipe 1 bd. 

(7] Like man\ oilier witrks lie.irinp Ibe same title, this one douhlh'ss ((iiitamed observations, m [nose and 
verse, relative to ibe‘^npfiosod mlluene.e of the nmed, nr mansions of the moon, on the weather. 

^8; The nature oi the.se and similar works is explained in the Introduction to the hist volume, pafre xxni. 
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(9) Abu Ibikr Miibammad Ibn Ozair (^j*) as-SijislAiu, the* autlior ot tlio GhArib al-Kuran {>nre 
<110*15 orrurrnif/ m the KorAn), a \\Mrlv on^hc composition of winch lie spent fillccn vears, w.is a lu.m <»! 
fiK'ly ami Mi tuc He resided at Ilafriidad and was still liM/ijr towards A. M. :i:iO (A 1). lli^ tallin s 

name is olfen rnist.ikeii lor Aziz (^Dahabi’s TArikh nl-UIAni, No. 

flO] This place l,iv in Trausoviaii.i. 


Ml HAMMAI) niN AL-kALIU. 


Alni 'n-IVadr Muhammad Ibn as-Sail) Ibn Bisbr, or Mubaslisbir, Ilin Amr al- 
kalbi, a native of kufa, tbe author of a commentary on Ihe Koran and a genealogist, 
was a master of the highest authority in these two branches of science. Muhammad 
Ihn Saad (1) sets forth his genejilogy thus: Muhammad Ihn as-Saib al-kalbi Ibn Bishr 
Ibn Amr Ibn al-IIarilh Ilm Abd al-IIaritb Ibn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Amr al-kais Ibn 
Aamir Ibn an-]Voman Ibn Aamir Ibn Abdiin Ibn Kinana Ibn Auf Ibn Ozra Ibn /aid 
Ibn Abd al-Lat Ibn Bufaida Ibn Thaur Ibn Kalb. I llien consulted Ilisham Ibn al- 
kalbi’s Book of (ieuealogies, and found tbeir descent given as here indicated, with 
the exception pf the link Abd al-Hunthy which is omitted.—The following anecdote 
was related by bim and has been transmitted down bvbis son Hisham : “ I went into 
“ tbe bouse of Dirar Ibn Olarid Ibn llajib Ibn Zurara at-Tamimi, at kufa, and found 
“ wilh*him a man like a mouse wriggling in a liole (2); and this was al-Farazdak the 
“ poet. Dirar winked at me and told me to ask him >'iho he was. I put the ques- 
“ tion, and the other replied : ‘ If thou art genealogist, trace down my descent; I arn 
“ ‘ sprung from Tamim.'—-I immediately repealed the list of Tamim’s descendants, 
“ till I came to (ihalib, the father of al-Farazdak, of whom 1 said: ‘ And Gbalib begot 
“ ‘ llammam”—this was al-Farazdak’s real name.—“On this al-Farazdak sal u|) 
“ and exclaimed: ‘ By Allah! my parents never called me by that name but for a 
“ ‘ single hour of my life.’—‘ And, by Allah ! ’ replied I, ‘ I know tbe day on wbich 
“ ‘ tby father called thee al-Farazdak.’—‘ What day was il?’—‘He sent Ibee out on 
“ ‘ some business, and, as thou wert walking forth w ith Rrnufitnka, (or furred cloak,) 
“ ‘ on tby shoulders, be said: By Allah! one would take thee for a farazdak (o loaf] 
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“ ‘ made by the farmer of such and such a village, in the mountain (8).’—‘ That is 
“ ‘ quite true,’ replied Ihe poet. He then asked me if J could repeat any of his 
“ poems. ^‘INo,’ said 1, ‘ hut can repeal one hfc,*'dml of Jarir’s [t?oL /. pwjr 29) ; 
“ * liasidas .'—‘ Ah,’ said he, ‘ thou cansl repeal Ibn al-Mardgha’s [vol. 1. p. 297) 
“ ‘ \erses, and cansl not rej)eal mine I Hy Allah! I shall satirize the tribe of Kalb 
‘ lor a whole year, unless thou do'^as much for me as for Jarir.’ This threat in- 
“ duced me to \isjl him repeatedly and read o\er \us J\okills (4) under his tuition, 
“ although 1 had not the least use for them.”— Mustuha means a fur cloak 'tnlk lonij 
sleeves; its plural is masiUik. Some persons pronounce rniistakii, not inustuka. A 
tradition informs us that Omar prayed in a mnsluka, and we learn from another tra¬ 
dition deli\ered bj Anas Ibn Malik, that the king of the Greeks sent a mustuka of 
(lowered silk to the blessed Prophet, who put it on: “And 1 think,” .said he, “ I 
still see his hands as they appeared [at the extreuntp of the sleeves).'* He then sent 
it to Jaafai, the son of Ali Ihn Talih, who said to the Prophet: “ Send it to thy hro- 
“ tlier the Xajashi [kuuj of•Abyssinia 'An INadr Ihn Shiimail (5' say« that llu* vms- 
tuka IS a soi l of wide rulx'.—Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbi was a follower of Abd Allah 
Ihn Saha ,()i, him who taught that \li Ibn Abi Talib was not dead, and that he would 
return into the world.—Sofjaii ath-Thduii .ro/. /. paijc 57() and Muhaniinad Ihn 
Ishak [vol. 11. pwjc G77; eited his aulhoril\ for some of their Traditions, hut, lest it 
should be known who h(‘ was,lhev ga\e them under this form: “ VVe were lidd h\ 
“ Abu ’n-Nailr that.” etc.(7 . I'hisal-Kalbi fought at the battle of Pair al-Jamajim (H), 
on the side ol Abd ar-RahmaiH/lhn Muhammad Ibn al-Ashalh Ibn Kais al-Kindi; hi> 
grand-father Bishr, his father as-Saih, and his uncles Ohaid and Abd ar-Rahniaii fouglit 
under the khalif All at the battles of the C.amel II. .‘Rii and Sid’in (A. II. 87,. 
As-S«'nh was slain willi xMusah Ihn az-/.ubair, and the following ^e^ses were pronounced 
(til his dealii by Ihn Warka an-]\akhai: 

\Mio will U'll Olwiid lor me, iliat 1 sliuck ofl Ins broilicr's lie.id wiiti ihc sharp sword. If 
Ilf wish to know where lie is. tell him lhal he re|K»ses iieai ad-I)ah'iiin, williont a pillow. 1 struck 
itll his head wiili in\ sword iiileiilionally, and thus rendered orphans Ndwin and .Muhammad. 

Sotwin and Muhainmad Acre the sons of as-Saib.—Muhammad Ibn al-Kalbi died 
at Kufa in the \(‘ar 1 V(i (V. It. 7(i8-4). Under the letter // we shall give the life of 
his son Abu l-Mundir Ilish.am, the celebrated genealogist.— Auilbi means descended 
from Kalb, the .son of Wahara , the tribe of Kalb forms a large branch of lhal of Ku- 
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cliia, and a great number of persons have derived their ])atronymic from it.— Musluka 
is a Persian word admitted into llie Arabic language (10). 

f1) Ills lilf' w^ll hr louiid in lliis volume. 

(2) Or, iircorilin)^ to .'Uioihrr rriulmt;: similriii mrntul.r iiiolieuti in viil\<i. The roiiip.iiisons .or nuf (Ir.n. 

(3) Or, “ like I'.inizd.ik, Wu'th/iLtln ol such ;md such ."i vill.'^'-r,” etc In tlir life (•! al h'ara/d.ik, \\r sliall 

iiiid iiK'Dlioiird that hr rrn'ivrd the nirkriaiiir ol Farnzdak hrc.iiisr his l.icr wa*. inaikrd with Ihrsitiall- 

The similitiidr appr.-os to li(> hrrr iii the porous appraranez- of Iravenrd hrr.id.* 

(4; AVz/.d/s is lli(> plural ol wz/Aksvi; tins word inraiis • Cagiirii .dtcri larmiiii (;oiitradi(riis Z‘t .irj^urnrntum 
riu.s (|u.isi dissolvriis. Thr.sc poems were prohahK al hara/ckik s answers to tliziseot .hirii, 

'■>) Ills lilc Will he loiind oi this work. 

'(<' Si‘r S.tie’s Vre.liininary I)i<irour},t‘j set tion \ HI, and Dr. Currpjii s Sharostdniy Aiahit text, p. ipf. * 

7) I-'roin this It a;)p('ars th.il the aiitht>rit\ t»f Ihn al-Kalhi as a tradilionist w'as not rniirh rstrnnrd. • 

(S Till' hattlr ol D.or al-.lani.'ijiin was loutrht A. II S2. The lullest account w'e possess ol Ihn al-Ashith s 
ir\ull IS th.it ttivrii hy Pni r in his lielrosjiect, xid. 1. j*. 4I»5 el seq. 

(!)) 'I 111 ' Will'd Ohaul [little Ahtl Allah) is riiiplo\rd hrrr as .1 term ol lonteinpt. tn drsi(,'iiate the .oitiklialil 
Mid Allah Ihii a/-/iihair. 

!<• I'll-' I’f'i's'.in Will'd to whah tuif .iiitlmi alludrs is pmh.ihh miishleh . 


KI TIU Ih 


Mill *Ali .Miihaiiimad Ibn al-Mustanir Ibn Ahmad, the grammarian and philologer, 
gtMurally Kiionmi by the name of Kutrub, ^\as a nalivy of Basra and a viawla of 
Salim Ibii Ziad. lie acquired his philological information from Sibawaili [voL II. 
/>. 31Mi) and sumc of tlie learned men of Basra, .\rdent for the acquisition of Kiionn- 
ledge and devoted to study, he always went to Sihawaih’s iessons much earlier than 
the other pupils, and this induced his master to sa^ to him one day: “Thou ait 
“ nothing else but a uv^Ul-iintrul)/' and this surname stuck to him. The kutru'O is 
a little animal alwavs running about il). Ibn al-Mustanir was one of the chief (p/n/o- 
logen] of the age; his works are : the Mudni l-Kurdn rhclorical fujures of the Koruit], 
the Kttdb al-Ishtik(lk (treatise on etymology], the Kitdh al-Kawdfi (treatise on rhymes), 
the Kildb an-yowdilir [book of anecdotes], the Kitdb al-.izininu (book of the times 
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[seasons?]), llie KiUlb al-Fark [on the iUfference between the names given to the mem- 
bers of the human body and those given to the same membevs in animals), llie Kitdb al- 
Asirdt Innfti. of cries [or inlerjeclions]), the Ki-idb^m-Sifdt (book of epithets], the Kitdb 
al-Ilal fi 'ii’lSalrn'i [on the examples generally used in grammar) (2), I he Kitdb al-Adhddd 
(on the words bearing each two dijfevent signipcations), the Kitdb Khulk al-Faras [on 
the frame of the horse], llie Kitdb Khulk al-Insdn (on the human frame], the Kitdb (Iha- 
rib al lfadilh (on the unusual expressions occurring in the Traditions), the Kitdb al- 
Uamza [on the letter lianiza), the Kitdb faala wa afala (on the change of signipcation 
undergone by certain verbs in passing'from the first to the fourth form], the Kitdb ar- 
Itadd ala 'l~]Iulhidin fi Tashdbuh al-Kurdn (refutation of the impious, with resped 
to ih{' passages of the Koran tvhirh, if taken literally, irould lead to anthropomor¬ 
phism), elc. He was the lirsl aiilhor who composed one of Ihose philoloirical trealis(’s 
called Ternaries \^ser col. II. p. (>3); his work, though small, has the meril of prio- 
ri(\, arul served for ^nodel to Ihn as-Sid al-Hatahansi (rol. II. p, 01) in his; the latter 
forms a large hook. I have m'cii a third Ternary coni[»osed hy a nali\e of Taun^ 
[tabrizi), who wa^, howcNer, a dilTerent person from lh(‘ Ahu /akariya al-Tahrizi, 
whose life is gi>en in this work. I do not at present n*(‘olleet the author’s name, 
but the work itself is of eoii^iderahle extent and merit. After all, il was Kiitrnh wlm 
marked out the wa\. Kutrub was preceptor to Abu Diilafs sons ivol. II. p. 502 . 
The iollowing verses are attributed to him by fldriin) Ibn al Miinajjim in his Kitdb 
al-JIdiim: 

I 

Tliou^li tiiou art not wilh Ine, ilu reincinbrancc is; niy heart sees thee, tllolI^h thou an 
ahsenl from my sight. 'l1ie e\e ran .see the helo\ed ami |)eiTei\e her ahsrure, hut the mieiioi 
of the heart is never deprived of her presence. 

These verses arc very well known, but it is only from this work that I learned who 
was their author. Kutrub died A. II. 20(> (A. I). 821 >2). Sonic say that his real 
name was Ahmad Ibn Muhammad, and others, al-Uasan Ibn Muhammad; but that 
given at the liead of this article comes probably nearest to the truth. 


(1) Afr dur (lictjunanes, tlif* \\i>rd kutruh nja\ .sji:nil\ a <ii an nwl, oi .iti uivi; that 

plays alxiti' on tho ‘.iirlaiv ol iln- It nicans also .m rll m 

(2) This title iiia\ si^^uh alsu. on /niH^ of yiammar 
'3) Tlid lilf' of this Ihu al-\luiin|jiiri \m11 Im* uivimi I.iPt. 
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Al)ii l-Abbas Miilianuiiad, j^enerally known by Ibc name of al-WnbarracI, was ibe 
son of Vazitl Ibn Abel al-Akbar Jbn Otnair Ibn llassun Ibn Siilaiman Ibn Saad Ibn 
Abd Allab Ibn /aid Ibn Malik Ibn al-IIaritli Ibn Aamir Ibn Abd Allab Ibn Bilal Ibn 
\iif Ibn Aslani Ibn Abjan Ibn Kaab Ibn al-llarilb Ibn Kaab Ibn Abd Allab Ibn 
Malik Ibn an-Aadr Ibn al-Asad Ibn aUGliaiilb. Tlie Auf of Ibis list was called also, 
Tbimiala; and Ibn al-Kalbi, wbo makes ibe same observation, adds lliat al-Asad is 
ibc same person as al-Azd (the progenitor of the tribe of that name). Tin? ^gram¬ 
marian al'Mubarrad, surnamed alb-Tbumali al-Azdi (descendeil feotn Tliiiwdld of the 
tnhe of Azd], was a native of Basra, but resided at Baghdad. This eminent pbilo- 
loger and grammarian composed a number of works on literary subjects, sucli a^ the 
kdmi! {perfect), the Itaada 'me^duin, the Mnliladib (rough dnmghV, etc. He studied 
under \bu (Mbnian al-M<‘ftini (ooL I. p. 2()4) and Abii Halim as-Sijistani \roL L 
p. 003,; amongst tbe many eminent masters wbo liad received lessons from birn, 
Alllawaib ,ro/. /. 21)' was one of tbe most distinguished. Al-Mubarrad \gfs a 

conlemporar\ of Abu l-Abbas Ahmad Ibn Valiya, surnameil Tlialab [voL /. p. 83), 
tin* aiilbor of ^le Fasih; tbev were bolb deeplv learned, and wilb tbern tei'iiiinali'd 
llie series of tbe great pbilologers. It was of tbem tltat a contemporary, Abu Bakr 
Ibn Abi ’l-Azbar, said, in one uf bis poems: 

NmkIkt ol kiiowli-ilge! act not foolishh, but lia\e recourselo al-Mubarrad or to Tlialab. In 
lliein \ou will tiiid umteil llie learning ol all oilier men , reinaiii not llien [i/i ii/>iiir/inrr, /t'sf (/on 
In '•hnnin-th like a mang\ camel. All the knowledge m the world, from Kast lo AVest, is con¬ 
centrated in these two 


Al-Mubarrad liked lo meet wilb Tbaiab, because be bad Iben an opportunity of 
discussing questions witli bim and acquiring information ; but this was highly dis¬ 
agreeable to Tbaiab, wbo, therefore, a\oided bim. Abu ’1-Kasim Jaafar Ibn Muham¬ 
mad Ibn llamdan, a jurisconsult of Mosul and a friend to bolb. related as follows: 
“ 1 asked Abu Abd Allab ad-l)ainawari, Tbalab’s son-in-law, wWy bis relative bad 
“ such a dislike to meeting with al-Mubarrad, and be replied, because al-Mubarrad 
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“ expressed liimself witli clecranee and charmed llie hearer hy his inp^enioiis allusions, 
“ piirily of language, and clearness of expression; Whereas Thalah’s mode of speak- 
“ ing NNas^'that usual ^^i^h persons accustomed to tOxch. ll, therefore, haj)pened that, 
“ when thev met, the assembly \\ere seduced hv al-Muharrad’s oul^^ard show before 
“ they could ap{)reciatc (Tlialah’s real) ^^orlh.” Al-Miibarrad dictated a great quantity 
of information and abounded in anecdote. One of the relations dictated l)y him \\as 
the follo^^ing: “ Aim Jaafar al-Mansur appointed a person to act as guardian of the 
“ blind, the orphans, and distressed liouse-keepers ^^ho A\ere widows. A man re- 
“ duced to great misery went one day with his son t(» this officer and said: ‘ Would 
^ ‘ you have the kindness to inscribe my name on the list of distressed house- 

‘ ‘ ‘ keepers?’—‘ Those house-keepers are females,* observed the guardian, ‘ how then 
“ ‘ can I inscribe you among them? ’—‘ Well,’ said the man, ‘ put me on the blind 
“ » list.’—‘That 1 will,’ answered the other, ‘ for God hath said: It u not the njfs 
“ ‘ which are blind, hut the hearts contained in men's bosoms (1 .’—‘And inscribe 

‘ my bov on the list of tirphans.’—‘ Tliat also I shall do, for he who has a father 
“ ‘ lik (3 you is really an orphan.’ The man then withdrew, after obtaining his in- 
“ scription on the blind list and that of his son on the ^ist of orphans.” A certain 
grandee having asked al-Mubarrad to procure him a [>r( cejdor for his son, he sent 
him one with a letter to this effect: “ I here send what \ou wished for, and I m;u 
“ say this much for him and in his name: 

“ XVlion I visit princes, alliiic protection I require is, that the\ put ni\ talents to tlie lest. 

a 

TliC idea of this verse is burrowed from a note adressed to al-Maniun bf Ahmad 
Ihn Yusuf {vol. I. p. 271] Uic kdtib, on the day of Newruz (2), with the present of an 
embroidered robe: “1 have sent to the Commander of the faithful an embroidered 
“ robe which will speak for itself. Adieu.” I once saw al-Mubarrad in a dream, 
and the singularity of our con^c^.sation was such that I am induced to relate it: In 
the year 630 (A. 1). 123S-9), I passed five months in Ale.\andria, and happening to 
hlivc with me al-Mubarrad’s Ad/m/and Ihn Ahd Habbih’s Ikd (voL /. p. 92j, 1 perused 
them occasionally. In Ihe latter work I remarked a chapter entitled: Mistakes of 
which poets have been accused, and containing verses in which it had been pretended 
that the authors were mistaken, whereas they were really in the right; the blunders 
having been made by critics not sufficiently acquainted with the subjects thev were 
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exaniinin^^ Amonsgl llie persons nionlioned in tliis cliaplcr is al-MiiLarrad, of wliom 
tlie aulliorsays: “And similar lo this is a niislake commillcd I»y Mulianimad Ibn 
“ Vazid [nl-!\!uharr(td] llic grai^iiTuiffian, in h\'^ Ilauilay wlierc lie hlamcs al-llasan ILn 
“ Ilani—incaninpf Abu Nuwas—fur havin'; said : 

“ (/V/r* fri/tr of) P,;ikr Ibii ^^ai! has U‘f( no rvcollvclions but that of its foolish woman {/until,n) 
“ and its King man. ” 

# 

“ ‘ llocause,’ says al-^Iubarrad, ‘ by the word/m/a/cd the pod incanl the man called 
“ ‘ llabannaka al-Kaisi, and be sboiiid not, Ibcnd’ore, ba\(; dosi^nalcd iiim as 
“ * isliilUij/ jNow Ibo fact is that Abii ^uwjs incanl Ibc ft'inalc of lb(‘ tribe ol Jjl* 
“ called Ibii^ba, wlio^c silliness was proNcrbial, and !jl is a branch of Ibc tribe of 
“ llakr.” by this, llie anllior of llu* Ibl ini’anl to say that al-Miibarrad, in blaming 
Abu iNuwas for ba^ing I.eie made use of ibo word JtatiifiU [slulta'^, imagined Ibal 
the poet bad in view llabannaka, and, as llabannaka was a man, that he should have 
said ahnidh [slullns\ not li(nnhd: wiiereas accoubiig to llm *Abd Habbib, the poet really 
meant the woman called Dug^a. riierefore, coneludes 11 h‘ author of the Jlid, it 
e al-)luliariad who in the wrung, not Abu Auwas. A b'w nights after reading 
llii'' jta'-sage, I dreamt dial I was in Aleppo, in I'.ic college of the kddl llaba ad-Din 
Ibn Sliadikid, wiii're 1 bad formerly pursued my And it seemed as j^wo 

weio sa\ing llie afternoon ]»raver in lh ‘ place a|»[*roprialed to that purjiose, and that 
a number ol jitmjile were ibeit' assembb d. When the juaUT was eiidfal, 1 ^lood up 
In latirc and linn saw, iil the lower cud of the rooin,^i man ^landing and jiraying. 
ib'ing infojaiu'd i)\ oiu' cd llie pinions pre-enl that it was Abu l-Abbas ul-Mubarrad, 

I went d\ei and sal down beside liiiii, wailing till be bad done. I dien saluted birn 
and said : “ 1 am now reading \our woik, the Kdiiiit*:" on wliieb be asked me 
]l I liail Siam bis Ihiuihi. 1 replied that I bad not, and ibis was in fact the truth, as 
1 liad ntwer seen the work. “ Weil," said be, “come will) me, and! wilt show' it 
'* lo you." On iliis, I aro.*'e and went up with birn to bis eliamlier, wdierein 1 per- 
ciWed a great quaiility of books, lie tlieii sal down before them, looking for bis 
UaudOy and 1 look my seal at some distance. lla\ing drawn out a volume, be banded 
it to me. 1 ujiened it and, placing it on luy knees, I said to him : “ liiey have rc- 
“ marked a mistake of yours in Ibis book."—“ Wbal mislidvc can they have remarked 
in it?"—“ Ibcy say that you found fault with Abil Nuwas for Iftiving said so and 
“ so in such a verse.”—“lie was certainly wrong there.”—“iNay," said i, “lie 
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“ was in llic riplit, and llioy say tliat you wore in the wrong wlicn you accused him 
of making a inislulvo.’*—can that 1)C?’’ rHien tuld him ^Nhatitie author 
of the Hid had said, on ^^tlich ho bit the end of Im-t^/ingcr and stared at me in amaze¬ 
ment, looJving qnilc ahaslied and unal)le to utter a word, lie remained in tlie 
same poslore till 1 awohe. ^ly only moli\e for mentioning this dream is its singu¬ 
larity. Al-l'luhariad wu> horn on Monday, the fesli\al of the Saerifiee, A. 11, 210 
j25(h March, A. Tk,S2r)\' som(‘ say in A. II. 207 'A. D. 822-3). lie died al IJaghdad 
nn AIi>iiday, the 27llf of /u l-llijja—so;nc say, of Zu ’l-Kaada, A. II. 280 [5lh Hec., 
A. 1). 899 ; hut olhers ]dace his death in A. 11.280. He was interred in a liouse 
Jionghl for (he purpose, and situated in the cemelein al the Ivufa gate. The funeral 
service' was said (wer him by the hddi Ahh Muhammad Yh^uf Ihu Vakiib [roL JL 
p. 00^1 The following liiK's, written afti'r hi> death ])\ Ahu HaKr al-lIaKUi Ihn al- 
Allaf [re/. /. p. '>98), are currently known, and were lre(|ucullj recited l)j Ihn al- 
lawaliki (31: 


.'Vl-Muharrad j'^ gone! hi'* (l;ns an-past! and Th.'dah follnu al-'\lnh.irrad. IJriioId die 
mansion of lihM-atnu-hall dcinolidu-d. and dcslnn lion a.xa'ilmp: dii- lemaiiuli’r. I.ameni wlial 
linn- Ij.'i'* unatched a'-’.'o, an-t je-'-p.-.ie \oiir niipi!'- for anoihei pni.iiion, La\ in a |'i(oi''K)n out 
f'f Tluilah’s |{’,ui»iMe. lot h'- shall soon dunk of llie same nip as al Mniiaiiad. 1 should lell miu 
even lo lake nok of li..> sighs, i) il wrie possilde lo wnit- ihnn down. 

♦ 

A siriiiar idea k Ihiis e.\presse.l Ahu Mul Allah al-IIu^ain Ihn Ali an-Namari (il, 
a philoldger ul iJasia, in apiece of \eise kc ledi li\ him on Icurnifig the death ol 
his rna! Ahu Aiid A. hdi Mnhauunad Ihn al-.Miial!a ul-Azdi: 


M-.'.i’di isuoiH' and an-'van-aii gi'in:’. i! e pa» e* of (,nr whok- an- al\\a\'. rloscK nniled. lie 
was !i'\ hi-olti'-r, the pailal.»rof ni\ lo’,*-. .illlrae.'li lu' ne\n lepaid me that delii noi aiknon- 
ledged dial ohiigalion. A cooliie'-s aluaxs reigned lielween ns, liiil il ledoiinded lo his honour 
and mx oxxii. F(*i i nexer th-spised die men ol Azd, alihmigh dieii (.<nmU\ xxas fai aj»arl horn 
iniin. 

—Thnninli moans (h'sernded from Tfnnndhi, a person whosi' real naim.' was Ahi Ihn 
Aslam and from avIkuu a hraneh of Ihe trilie of \zd drew its origin. Al-Muhar- 
rad says, in his Kitilb aJ-J hlildl:: “This trilie was called Tliiuiidin, because il lost 
“ most of its UHu.ilK'rs in a liatth*, and the people said : Then' is only a tJnnndla of 
“ them remaining. Thinndln mean'*' a frrhlr mnnniit.'' —Ihe following satirical 
lines were composed on al-Muharrad ami his tribe by a conlcrnporary pud; Ahu 
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AH al-Kali [wl, L p, 210) allribules lliem, in liis Amdli^ to ALd as-Samad Ihn al- 
Muaddal: • 

»(' asked e\ery Irihe where*was«(///^* trihe of) TlniMiala, and they asked ns whal was Thu- 
infda. Void them lhal to it l)eloii^ed Mnhaniiiiad Il)ii Yazid, and llie\ said: “Yon make it less 
“ know to ns than e\er.” Then al-.Muharrad spoke to me and said : “ Spare my 1‘eeliugs; lliat 
“ tribe of mine is a \ile race.” * 

•» 

It is even staled llial llicse verses were composed by al-Mul>arrad birnself, from a 
desire of l)cin;T kno\Mi as a member of litis tribe, bis verses gol into eircnlation, and 
be thus obtained bis wisb. He used frequently to reeilc lliese lines al bis assemblies : 

O yon who, in snnipinous aiTjn. strut about like princes and s(orn the hatri'd of the poor; 
know that the saddli'-cloili changiMh not the nature of the as^ neither do splendid trappings 
change the natuie i.f the pa( k-Iiorse, 

The learned explain diversely tbe origin of bis siirnann* al-^Inbarrad, and here 
is wbat llie lidfiz Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi {voL II. p. 90) says, in bis treatise on 
patronyniies: “ Al-Muljan;id being advod bow bo came liy tbi^ surname related as 
“ follows: Tbe chief of the .sfuirla 'poUrc-unnnh] wauled me to pass the evening 
w'ilb him in eotnivialil) and conversation, but not wishing to go, 1 went to Abii 
“ llalim a^'-Nijislani’s. Soon after, a messenger of lhal offieer [ivuli) came in 
“ search of me, and \hu Halim bid mi' biile in tbe wicker-ease of a large earthen 

“ water-jar. Ibning followed bis ad\i(!e, be jnit^on tlie lid, and went to llic 

“ messengi*!', saying: ‘He is not in iin bouse.’—‘ rSa\/ said tbe other, ‘T am 

“ ‘told lhal he is in it.’—‘Well,’ replied Abu Halim, ‘come in and look for 

“ ‘ him.’ The man went in, and searclied every corner of the house, without 
“ noticing the wicker-case. ben be went away, Abu Halim clapped his hands, 
“ calling al the same lime towards the case: * AUMuharrad! al-Muharrad! [who 
“ wants cool water!)' AVben tbe public beard of this, they kept it up against 
me.” Some say that Ibis surname was given to him b\ bis master Abu Olbraan 
al-Mazini, and others again explain it in a dilTerenl manner. —Ilabanuaka was Hie 
surname given to Abu ’l-Wadaal—or Abu INafi—Yazid Ibn Tbauran al-Kaisi, 
wdiose stu])idily bad become so notorious that it was proverbially said: (Sucli a one 
is) more stupid than Ilabannaka abKaisi. —One of bis camels having gone astray, 
be offered hvo camels to whoever would bring it back. They said to liim: “ IIow 
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“ can you offer Imo camels for one?" and be replied: You do not know llie plea- 
“ sure it is to find A^bat one lias lost." Tins gave i\sc to Ihe proverb. Aerses were 
also made on bim mIucIi got current [anwny tJi^trihcs), and the following piece, 
composed by Yabya Ibn al-Miibarak al-llazidi, a* person whose life we shall give, 
and directed against Sbaiba Tbn al-Walid al-Absi, the uncle of Dakaka* contains an 
allusion to the same subjiu’t: 

Li\c jnoiccled h) fortune, ami tli> (nitft/rt/h slupi(lit\ will liarin ihci’not; those whom we 
see liMiig ill prospentx are niereh the fcvorites of fortune. The man of talent is often poor, 
ami the fool enjo)^ opiilenee. Li\e proieeled h\ fortune, ami }ou maj lx- like Ilabaimaka al- 
kaisi or Sliaiha Ihn al-'NValid. 

The circiimslanc(‘ which induced al-Yazidi to compose these lines was, that, being 
in a discussion with al-Kisai at the court of al-Mahdi and in the pri'sence of that 
khalif, he remarked that Sbaiba Ibn al-Walid, who hapjiened to be there, di'-jdau'd 
great jiartiality against him and fa^oured hi^ adversary, lie, in eon^t'fjuenee, !a^lled 
him in a iuimb(*r of pieces, one of which was that here gntm .—Diujha was the 
surname of 3Iari\a, the daugliter of llabia Ibn Saaddlln Ijl Jim laijaim. Tins Habia 
boro the surname oi MayluniJ or MigJinaj. Ihiglia’s sillinevv lieeamo so noloiions 
that it was currenliN ‘'aid : (Siicb a one is) a greater fool than Ihnjha. llin al- 
KallW assigns lier a dilYorenl origin in his Jiunhara tan-yisiih; in ''peaking of the 
desCi ndants of al-Anhar, he sa\s: “ \nd Jundiih, the son of al-Anh.ir, engt'iidered 
“ Adi, Kaab, and Owaij; ihcir mother was Mariya, tin' daughter of llahia Ihii Saad 
“ llm Jjl, or, according to another statenieiil, she was Ihiglia, the daughter of Magh- 
naj Jhn had.'' lie, therelorc, considers Marina and Ihigha as diffcient p■'I''on^; 
wlu'thcr he I>e in the right or nut, (iud onh kuow^! M hat eslahh'-ht'd In r (haiaeU'r 
for silliness Wtjs (hat, !ia\iiJg hrougdil forth li (hdd and hearing it er\, .-he -aid to her 
mother: “ is it thewtiich ujien" its mouth [gaftah loho,? ’ to whidi the mother 
replied: “Yes; and it re\iles its falln'r [gosuhh ahdlin The word /(u//*, in it'' pri- 
Initi^e aecejtlalion, signilio the dung ofain wild animal armed with ela\\<, Liil it was 
than applied, liy a species of licence, to the excrement" of other animals. Ihigha, 
on bringing forth her child, imagined that it was an cxcremeiititioiis discharge, and 
on hearing the child er\, she was filled with wonder and asked whence the noise 
proceeded. She had muiTied a memher of the faniiU of al-Anbar Ihn Amr Ibn 
Tamirn, and, on her account, tin Ilann ’1-Anhar were called the Band l-Jaard Jilii 
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podiris ),—TIicsc notes, llioiigli foreign to our subject, furnish some (•iirious particu¬ 
lars, and tliat induces me to insfrl them. 


(1) Koran, si'yat 22, \(‘rs(' Cj. 

(2; S(‘(' vol. I. |>a^r H'lO. 

{[\] 'I'hr lilt' t»l Iltii al-Jaualilvi i'-fri\cii Kn Ibn KlialliKAn. • 

(4) The .iiillior ol tlic Fihrusi nllll(^'^ Iwn iicrsuiis til ilic n.mio t»l Abu Abd AlJ.ili an-N.inian ; llio fir^t ,iv aii- 
Ilior (il ,i lr('ati'’i' mi cnlmii"', fiilitli'il Kilnh ul-Luuu) ft 'l-AInnu, <•! ,i \\..ik ciifillctl’J/t/t/yn ' licr- 

haj»^ a iniiinimitai V nn flit' Ihntiasn n| Al>u Taiuinaiu, .uul (>( a liaMii',' liu lillr '«_—The 

utlici Mu'i Aliil Allah aii-N.imaii sp'-Kf willi lamlil\ llw <il l'.kkI s m ioK and ibaf n) iht* iit-.iplc 

^^bs3! lull, Ibf aull.nr <'( (bn Fifirest, no wmk^ arc nicnti'iiiL'il a^ liaMiij,' liccn 

<ipiii]>nM'tl |p\ bini.— Fi/ir'cst, l«il. 112; 121, 


inx m;RAlI). 


Abii I’ulvi Muliammad Ibii al-lla^'in Ilm Duraid Ihn AlMiisa Tbn llantam'^bn 
Hasan Ibn llaniann Ihn .lar\\ Ihn Wii^i fl>n AN'ald) Ihn Salama Tim lladir Ihn Asad 
llm \(li Ihn \mr Ihii Malik Ihn rahm llm (ihanirn IJin Dans Ihn Idlluin Ihn Abd 
Allah Ihn /ahran Ilni kaali Ihn al-IIarilh llm Kaah 'Ihn Ahd Allah llm Malik Ibn 
Aa-r lht\ al-Azil Ihn al-Hanth Ihn Aabl Ihn Alalik Ihn /aid Ibn Kahlan Ibn Saha llm 
VaHijnh Ihn ^arnh Ihn kahlan, a member of the tribe o| Azd and a native of Dasra, 
was llie most aeeoinpli.-hed scholar, the ablest philologer, and the first poet of the age. 
Vl-MaMuli Speaks of him in these terms, in hi'' Mnn\j ud-lUihah: ‘\Vnd, at Raghdad, 
“ Ihn Duraid was one of those who, in our times, e\eell(‘il as a poet and attained 
** eininenee as a philohiger. In this science he lield tlieranb of al-klialil Ibn Ahmad 
“ (ro/. I. j). Uhl , and made known peculiarities of the [Arahii] language which lifid 
“ not been ntilieed in the works of his predecessors. In poetr> he could assume 
“ CNery lone, from gnne to gay; and his poetical productions are too numerous lobe 
“ reckoned; otherwise, we should indicate the greater part of them in this hook. One 
“ of his host pieces is the /iccsh/a, so well known under the title of in 
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“ lie celohrali's tlio jiraiscs of al-Sliali Ihii Mikal and liisson; tlic former, 

“ named Abd Allah Th?i Muhammad Ihii Mikal, ayil the laller, Ahii ’l-Ahhas Ismail 
“ Ihn Ahd Allah (1). ^ It is said lhal, in (his jmem, he has inscrled most of the Avords 
“ terminated I'a a short alif [ninhsih']. It hei,nps tiros: 

“ Serst tlion nn! tiial ni) lii iul |•l"'Sl•l^l)I^s ])\ its eoloiir the* nosof inoriiitii; uippf'iir/iifi) un- 
“ (l('rn(M!li tlir naiiiiiiLi; robe ol darknrss, and that ils Mliite {/tmrs) shine through the black, as 
“ sbinelh (be lire in a loj; of Chada ^^ood? (2). 

lie then adds: “ In this well-known hidda, lie has had a number of imitators, such 
“as Ahii ’1-Kasim Ali Ihn Muhammad Ihn Ahi ’1-rahm al-\ntaki at-Tanukhi” 
[ml. II. p. etc.—Tills jxu'm has occujned tlie attention of many writers, in 

ancient and mo.dern times*; tliey e^jdained its meaning and elucidated llu' signili- 
calion of its words, Inil the fullesl and liest of ihest* cornmenlarii's is that com]»osed by 
the juriscouMill Ahii Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn Ahmad Ihn llisham Ihn Ihrahiin 
al-Lakhmi as-Sihti (.T\ a modern author who died towards A. 11. TTI) V. D. I17i). 
It was commented also 1)\ (he ttiulni Ahu Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn .laafar al-kaz/az, 
the author of the philological treatise, the Ktidh idfJdmr: we slwdl this writer’s 
life. Amongst Ihn lUiraid’s most cehdjratc 1 works ai'c; the Kildh [flu 

collection), a highh-esleenied jdnlological treatise (V; tin* Ai/o'/i ol’lshtiltuk [on the 
elymolnijy of jn'ojn'r names] 'o'; the Ktftlh as-Sarj ira 'l-Ltjthn on the saildle a}id 
hndle it)'; a large and a small hook on hoi'scs; a treatise on the [Inllnenec of 

the sfai's on the n rather); th(' Kddh ol-Mahtabis ho(di for hnn a ho sriks infurmatton]; 
the kitdh al-Mnldhin [thr cfnndator i] \ the hitdh Zntuir il-.\rah 'thi‘ \rahs noted 
for vtsitiinj their frinuU]; tin* Kitdh al-Lnyhdt [on the diaJnts nr idiomatic exj'ressions 
of the Arahsj; the kitdh as-Sildh on ireapons); the Kildh tihaiih al-kurdn [on the 
obsi lire expressions of the kornn); this woik he left unfinished; the Kitdh al-Miijtana 
[chosen sclertnn.;, a small book, hut full of inforrnalion ; the Wislidh [enihroidcred 
belt', a short hut instructive treatise. He compos d also some heaulilul poelr\, and 
the men of learning in former times u.sed to sav : “Ihn Duraid is the most harmed 
“ among-t the poets, and the ablest poet amongst the learned.” One of Ins jiieces 
offers the following line passage: 

A bnliianl {indiilni); did lici (liccks <bspla\ llicii lingbtiir'ss to (be risiia; sun, lie could not 
shine: irdtsl) is n jilianl branch waving on a round sand-liil! f/Ze* lniio,rhf^\ and over it is 

seen a nioon {/trr Inn) shining 'hrough the cover of the inglil {In r dniL Innr). ere beaut v 
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told toclioosf* its r<‘pr(*S(i)t.‘ilivi*, it would not pass lu'i 1)\ ; and wtTo it t(»ld to address any oilier 
female, it would not sjieak. I’lift daikness of her hair [Jnnlrn flu truild nml) makes us llmik 
tJi(‘ sun is set; the I>ri{'lilness of her face [rnlifihtrns it (md) makes vs think him rising. She 

appears, and her lustre dazzles e^ery eje; woe helali the eves that close not then! 

* 

» 

Were 1 not ajipndicnsivc uf lunglhenin^ this arliclc lou iiiiicli, I would give Jiu- 
iiieroiis passages from his jtoeln. lie wasliorn at l>a.sra in llie slreel ^sikhn] of Saltli, 
A. II. 223 (A. 1). 837-8^; he j»assed his youlli in lhal oily, and lliere he made his 
studies. Ilis maslt'cs were Ahii Ilaliin as-SijisUini [roi. 1. p. (>03j, ar-Uiashi (ro/. II. 
p. 10;, Ahd ar-lialimari Ihn Ah I Allah, surnaim-d the lupiicir of (d-Asmdi Jim ALId 
A-Asmui] J]y Ahu Olhman Said Ihn Ilarhn al-LMinandani '8), author of the luldh 
nl-M(i(hiiy and olhers. lie left Ihi.^ra in eompany with his pah'rnal unele al-llusain, 
when tlie /eiij sloinied lhat city and murdered ar-IlidsLi [roL 11. p. 11). lie then 
dwell at Oman (1)^ Iwidvt' years. Having lelurned lu Ikisra, wheie he again resided 
for a time, he set out for Per.-ia and there hccame llie companion of tlic sons of 
IMikal whit were at lhal epoch the a'lininistralor.'^ of the province of Fars. It was for 
them that he eomjiosed his Jan^lmra. They appointed him director of the govern¬ 
ment oHiee of Fars, and i>o offieial papi’r^ weie puMislied wilh-ml hi> ajiproval, 
neither was any older eveculoiy without his signaliiie. lie gained large sums in 
llieir service, hnl, being prodigal of his money and always ready to oblige, he never 
kejil a diiht'ni in hi.'- jto.sces'ion, and indulged his generous iiielinalions to their full 
evleiil. In his husidu^ tin* MoksurOy he introdneed the (‘nhtgiuin ef his patrons and 
received Irom them a pieseiil (tften thousand pi(‘(cs of ifold. In the year 308 'A. IT 
020-1;, fill )'-eijuenlly to the depositivtii itf llie sons of )rtkal and their removal to Kho- 
ra.sin, iTe jtvoeeeded lo Haghdad, where he found a gm -ror:- jtrvtteelor in All Ihn 
Miiliaiiim.ad al-Khuwan. Th.e iniain al-Miiktadir having,been inforiued by al-khii- 
wari of the hi.'-lory and liigh literary attainments of Ins guest, sidlled on him a 
rnonlhlv [tension of hfly dinars, and this allowance was ri'gidarly continued to him 
as lung as he lived, llm Ihiraid cuiihl repeal fntru memory a vast numlier of 
jiocins and other [lieees; in the <[uantily of prodmliuii^ which he liad learned by 
hearl, he siir|ui'^si’d all hit- [>redeee>toK, i.iul, wiiei> ^Uldenl^ were reading, uiuki 
Ids tuition, Ihe jtoelical eom|)osition.‘' of the Arabs oi llie de.'-eil, he wtuild rejioal, 
from memory, the rem.aiuder of the piecv- whieii his [uijnl had eommeneed. Ad- 
Parakiilni [rol. II. p. 230) having been a>ked if Ihn Ihiraid was to he considered as 
a true transmiller of pieces pre.^erved by IraJiliuii, ie[ii:ed lhal some doubts had heoii 
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expressed on tlie subject; indeed, it is said that he was careless in bis delivery of 
tliese pieces, attributing iticni to Ibo tirsl aulbnr wbose name came upj^erniost. Tlie 
pbiloK)i;er Abu ^lansui al-Azbari [pnfjr iS of (his voL) relates tbal, liaAing gone lo 
see Tbii Duraid, be found bini drunk, “ and tbeleforp,” said be, “ T ncAcr returned 

to bis ]h)us(‘ again.” “ Wbcii wc went tn see liim,” said Jbn Sbabin {roL 7. 
p, “ we weri' slruke.I at llu'^siglil of lutes l.utjg up on the wall and of wine 

“ unmixed with water.” It is related that a beggar liaving asked bini for sonietliing, 
be bestowed (>n bini a keg of wine, ba\iiig nothing else to gi^e at the lime. One of 
tiis Iio}s disappro>ed of tliis act and said lo bini: “ How can you jiossibly give wine 
“ in eliarity fiO ?”—“ Wbv,” replied Ibn Duraid, that was the onl> tiling 1 bad.” 
Some time afterwards, be received ten kegs of wine as a prcMUit, on wbieb be ob¬ 
served to till'same I)ov: “We besloweil one keg and recci\e it back l(‘nfold.” A 
great number of similar stories are told of liim. Towards the nineliclb \ear of bis 
age, lu‘ lo;l ibe use of bis side by a parahlic slndxe, but r(‘Co\ered by drinking tberiac. 
He then rela])sed dcojicr iban e^er into bis old liabiU and dimied liimself no imlul- 
gencc. He resumed (d>o bi> Ic.^soiis, reciting and dictating to hi'' sidiolars; but, a 
xear afterward'^, lia\iiig eaten sonielbing wbieb disagVeed vjlli bim, the pal>^ returned. 
All 1 lis bod\, from lu'ad to foot, was com|delely jiarah.^ed, iuit be C(»uld slill nnwe bis 
liauils in a .slight d('gree. When in Ibis .‘'late, be uttered cric'' ol jiain if anj ptTson 
happened to enter the room, (wt'ii without going near him. Minding to this, bi.s 
disciple Vbu Ali Dniail al-Kali al-Dagbdadi ro/. I,p.2\0. made the full.iwing remark . 
“ ] said to mvself: The Mmigtity has ].unislu‘d him thu-, for liaMiig said, in his Mak- 
“ sora, when speaking of time and its effects: 

“ [O 7n//f ') lliou Iiasl with <»n«* who, if llie .spljco's fell on him fioiii e\cr\ point 

“ ofliea\eii, v.uald not nil i .i c.<mj)l.iinl (It' 

“ And his Mifferings wue such that he would cry out like one trod umh'r foot oi 
“ pricked will) needles, although the jier.''On who went in did not apjiroaeh him.” 
Though reduced to this miM’rable stale, be retained all his mental faculties, and 
answered with jicrfect justness e\ery question which was jiroposed to bun. “He 
“ sur^i\ed this attack two >ears,” sa\s Abu Ali, “and, whilst be was in that slate, 
“ I consulted him on the poi:i'is of philology respecting which 1 had doubts, and, as 
“ quick as tbougbl, lu* returned me satisfactory answers. 1 asked him, one day, a 
“ question relative lo a certain >erse, and be replied: * UaJ the Itfjht of vt}j eyeballs 
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“ ‘ been extinguished, you would not have found a person eapahle of satisfying 
“ ‘ your thirst for knowledge. And these \cry words, my son, were addressed to 
“ ‘ me by Abu TTalim wlicn I once happened lo ask Jiim ’a rjucslion ; and he told 
“ ‘ me that al-Asmai had spokcr/tlicm lo him under the same circumstances.’”— 

“ To the last question J ever addressed lo him,” said Ahii Ali, “ lie made this 
“ re{)Iy : ‘ lldl ol-jartd dAn al-kartd [rhoking has put a slop to verses); ’ and these 
“ were the last 'words 1 hoard him utter. Before that lime, he used frequently lo 
“ recite this ^ersc, applying it lo himself : ^ 

“ ^^relfli tlial I (in! a life of pleasure was not mine, neither have I wrought a good deed 
“ Mhereliy I might pleasi* Cod.” • 

“ The follo^^ing aneedolc,” says al-Marziihani (12), was related to me by Ihn 
“ Diiraid : I fell from [the top of) my house in Fars, and broke my collar-bone. 
“ 1 passed a sleoplos.s night, and towards morning, having just closed my eyes, 1 
“ dreamt Ihnt a tall pale man 'W'ilh a thin beard came to my room, and, having taken 
“ hold of tlie door jiosls, ontj in each hand, he said : ‘ Repeal lo me the best >erses 
“ ‘ ym e^e^ composed oa wine.’ I replied that Abu ^uwas [vol. /. p. 391) had left 
“ nothing for me or any one el.se to say on the subject. * Well,’ said he, ‘ 1 am a 
•• heller poel llian Ahn Niiwas.’ This induced me lo ask him who he was, and he 
“ answered : ‘ Ahu Najiya, a native of Syria.’ He then recited to me these lines : 

“ lied before it is mixed and pale after, (////s /c///e) comes forth arraxed m a’(!eiil)!e rohe 
“ (d n.iKissiis uj, Ihiir) and of anenionx {/>•(}): purr, resernhles the cheeks oJ the hcloxed; 
“ mixed, It assumes the [jkiUkI) hue of the loxer.” 

“ When he had done, 1 declared the verses had, and, on his asking m\ reason, 

“ 1 replied : ‘ You hegin h\ calling it red, and then you saj arrayed in narcissus 

“ ‘ and in anrnnmy, llnis putting the ydlow colour lir.sl; why did }ou so?’— 

“ ‘ Such hv[iercriliei.sm is ino.sl untimely, you reprobate!’ was his answer.” In 

another xersion of this anecchde, it is staled that Ahu Ali 1-Farisi said : ‘‘ Ihii Diiraid 
“ rccilt'd me these Iwo lines, compo.sed h\ himself, and told me that Satan appeared 
“ lo him ill a dream and asked him if he had not es.'^ayed to rival Abu Nuwas? Ihn 
“ Duraid answered that he had. ‘ Well,’ said Satan, ‘ your verses are not had, hut 
“ ‘ you have* eomniitled one fault.’ ” The rest of the iiarraljon agree.s xxilh what 
precedes.—Ihn Duraid died at Baghdad on Wednesday, the ITth of Sliaaban, 
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A. II. 321 (t2l]i August, A. D. 933), and was buried on tlic oast side of the river, in 
llie Abbasiya ceniotory. Ills tomb is situated behind die bazar >Nlierc arms are sold, 
near the main street {(ts-Sh(hi l~Aazam]. The celebrated 3Iotazclito divine Abu 
Hasbim A])d as-Salam a]'.lubluli [vol. 11. p. 132) died Ihc same day, and this caused 
the people to sav : “ To-da^, ])hilo1ogy and dogmatic theology have ceased to exist! ” 
It is stated that be liied preeisel) iMiicly-tbrei* years. Jabza tal-Barinaki (rob 7. 
f). 118) lamented bis dealb in llie following lines: 

Wlje/j tl)ii Iiuraid made llie lliird with dn* j;raie-stoiie and die eardi {ft>rnh). T lost all in los- 
inij; him. I, al firs!, lanienled die depaMure of j^enero^il). hut I now lament the depaiiure of 
c:cneiosilN and erudition. 

Torah [an unnsiml irord] is tbe plural of iorha, [a heap of earth.]—Duraid h ihc 
tarhhiin diminutne Adrad \^[oo(hlcss . This speide.'' of ditiiiinitive is called tarldiiin 
[softcunKj], because tbe letter n, tbe initial of the primitiie word, is suppressc'd; it is 
thus tbal ol aswad and azhar tliey foiin snu'ohl and zuhnir. — IJanfiini. tbe name 
of one of bis ancestors [ntcnthnwil at the conuiinirnncnt of this article], means an earthen 
jar coated irith (jrecn varnish; it is useil also as a piop(»r name for men. — flanidmi, 
anulber of bis uneeslors, was, aecording to tbe eniii Abu !>a^r Ibn Makula [rol. II. 
]). 2'i8), Ibo first of tbe faniih wbo liecame a con’sert to Islamisin. lb' was mie of 
tbe ses^enh liorsemen wbo Jiccompanied Amr Ibn al*\iVi from Oman to Medina, on 
learning tbat ibe Projdiet was dead ; the circumstance i< well-known 13 . — Ildl al- 
jarid dd}\ jd-karid i: a well-known pro\erb; it originated wilb Abid 11m a1-\bra^, an 
anle-islamic jioel, who pronounced tbese words on meeting an-Aoman Ibn al-Mutubr 
ul-Lakbmi, tbe last king of llira, in one of bis bad days (1 "i . \n-Aoman ie'-ol\t*d 
to pul Jiim to death according to tbe custom be bad adopttd, but flisl ad\id bim to 
repeat some verses of bis owir composing; Abid, wbo bad discoM'red hi- intentions, 
replied: Jidl al-jarid dun al-kaiid [ehnkiioj has put a stop to retscs . It w.is as it 
the poet bad said : Strangulation has put a slop to tin* reciting ol versi's. It is a well 
known stor\, and I mends gise its outline lu're.— Ahid, for .^o bis name must be 
pronounced, was a celebrated poet; be was born about the same time as Abd al- 
3Iuttalib Tim Ilasbini, tbe graiid-fatber of tbe I'ropbet. 

(1, \rfnnliJi- In .1.1 n.ilj.iLi, la tii^ In.-nf Il.n iHir.'.al, tli.n |.lulnl..n,-! w.r .-inpisvI'' Al..i 

Ibn Mik.'ilj \\lin ua- til'll ^'n\,jriif.i nl .il-Abv .!£ Im [}■. Kb.ilil .'iI-Miikt.nlii, inci cjitm !-• Ij.- snn 

MS. No. f/.n, Ini 115 \. 
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(i) SCO vol. II. papo 

(3) Till’ riiaiiiiscrijit ol llic Ihhliothf^que Irnjtfirinh, No. ^i 9 (), ancmn fond.s, loiil.im.s .1 vf’iA .iinplo and 

learucil I’onirnontiir^ mi Ilni Diir.ud’.s Altlioui;li lln* fn-^i paLrP.s of tliu fijnnni'iilan lia\f'dis,i])iKMrcd. 

If in:i\ ln’i’asilN pcrconcd^ Ity a ( miijiari.'-tn witli tho cdjiimi ol llio Mnlc\/h-a and ol tlif' coinnif'ntarv of Ilin Ili-diain 

• “ ’ 
the lir.st p.iff nM\liicli w.is jinlilj.sliod al (lojii'nliaorn in IS^.S |i\ 1 ., N, lloiscii, lli.it ilia Ittldiolhrfjw" Iniji 6 i lule 

posscssi's, in fins MS , flic'.^ri'al i oniniciii.ii-y ol iPn lijsli.'ini al-I.akhiiii^ .uid fli.if flic pi’inlcd ('dilimi ol if i-; a 
incro aln id^riiK'iil. „ 

( 4 ) \ copy ol flic last liall of flic Jnmiiaru is in flic Hihfinllit'ijiii' hnjirrinJr. 

(a) The AvaliK lc\l III tills iiscinl wdiK h.is heen imhlishod 1 a jirolcv^-m-WiisUmli'ld, al Goitinoon, in lSj 4 , 
under flic liilc III Hot Ihnod's hi't^ lltm/Hiurh 

(ii) Si'c flic ohscr\alioiis 111 jiaLT'' win o| ili.> IntiodiH iion*1o vul I. 

(7) Ihu AIJi! /-Asmai: al-'\.i/idi wiilcs a' IoHiaas- Ills ii inc’ wa-. \ 1 m 1 p»,i 1 iinan Ahn Mnhaiiiniad ; 
" siinic.Aav, Miu l-lhoaii. He was a dull licaw man. hill ilic [u.v wlm !i he tian'-niitl -'1 m al!\ otj ihc nu- 
'• llio]ii\dl hi mil !■' and otlici icarncil men arc li< Id I > he (•..irci I. Ho cumposed <i lieatI'-e on lie' idc.is oi- 
' ciMi’irvrin poi|i\ ' Muam lol. 7 I v., 

(s The name ol \lin ('‘hnian al-l -hiiandam 01 n.r m fir i'd-t'l td. s! ’ ii 1 1 11 ,w. Ih’ is ihet'o‘elated 

I'l ha\e Iren nil,' 111 the jeaiiie,] moi III h.1-1,1 .iinl the aiifhoi 1 | a kilnfi Mnani .I'ld ,1 Kifnii al-Ahyut. 

'•j Pi'ili p Ihe \'oid mil 1 he ,a .iiiiiuiM ed A . Tfi n* w a a nly of fhi-, name in Ihe Hall.a ol 

S'llii. Oman is 111 1 ! |e,i|iii- o| \iahi.i hii h 1 - .t'laied if ihe i iilrain e ol fhi' Persian i;nll. 

(la) Ad ndii'/ 1 I In ' .Mo , !,i , '*1110 ; ■ fhii. ^ 1 n ■ \ala •. 

' 1 1 I Hoi a( e has -aid. in a imd.« fi iiii .'s )! iC Ii - "ii ! • !• !m ■ • . idc' 1 ' : ill ’ 1 : n ’ . — ,'Od. H. 7 ) 

I I ;! H;- ll|e v\ id lie 1,1,01,1 i;i 111, y.iliiMie, 

II < N III • I I Ihe I IMS \. h 1 I 1..ye I m nil d adnd • i , I'o- ■ t. mils .im e. 

1 * ''■ e Poin, he’s ipi.-n ^ ^ j,,,l ,.,| 7t^ ,^,.,l ('.au- in -'e I'eney.ds Ks\/a vw?’ i'hidon'o <!*>'• 

AI (ih “^. f mi. 11 . p ' n 1 II (, 


AP.n ()MAI« A/-/A1III) AL-Ml;TAIUnZ. 


Ahii Omar Muliamniad Ibn Al)fl al-Waliitl Ibn Abi llashiin al-Pawardi, generally 
known by llic a|)})cllalion of al-Mularriz ami Mirnanu\l Cihdlnni Tliulah [T/ialal/s hoij], 
rccci>e(l also tbe ilonominalion of az-/abitl [the ascetic] for bis inorlificd life, and 
ranked amon^^ (he most cniinonl and tbe most learned of the pbilologcrs. * For a 
considerable lime, be bad been an assiduous disciple of Abu ’l-Abbas Tbalab icol. /. 
p. S3), and to this ciiTumslance be was indebted for bis surname. Ho acquired a 
great slock of information under tbe tuition of that master, on whose ANork, tbe Fasth. 
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he coni[)Osed 1\no troaliscs: the lirsi, a small volume of corrections, and entitled Fdii 
al-lasih [omissions in the Fasth]; the second, a coiuAientary, forming also one vo¬ 
lume. Ilis other works ^^ere the Kitdh al-Yaivahtt [hook of jciccls); the KiiCib al- 
Jurjdni: the Kitdb al-]ftldih [the elucidnior): [\ic'‘Kitdb as-Sddl (book of hours] \ the 
Kiidb Yaum wa lAiila [book of Ihc day and the niyhl): the Kitdb al-Mastabsan [the 
approved]: llie Kitdb al-Asfiardt [book of decennaries); llic Kitdb as-Shdra [treatise on 
counsel; Ihe hitdb^al-Bnijou [treatise on sales); a Irealise on the meaning of the 
names of ihe jioets ; a work on the Arahij^n Irihes; the Kitdb al-Makndn iva 'l-Maktdni 
\tlie concealed and the hidden); [he Kikib at~Tnjfdha [on the apple); the Kitdb id-Ma- 
ddliful ; the Hal aI-Mudd/>'hil; the Kitdb an-Nawddir [book of anecdotes) ; the Kitdb Fait 
al-Ain [omissions of [al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad [rot. /. p. ^403j in his work] the \in], 
the Kitdb Fait al-Jamhara (omissions of [llm Dnraid ( p. 3S of this roi] in Ins 
work] /hr Jamhara)^ and a notice on the e\j)re>sions which the Arabs of the deserl 
reprehended as inaccurate in Ihe lessons and wTiling> of Ahu Ohaid [rtJ. II. j>. ^Sh!. 
Many rare and ubsolele t(‘rnis of the language were made known b\ Abu Omar, 
and the greater part of the words indicated by lbn„as-Sid al-lhilaKauM [rot. II. 
p. Gl^ in his Ternary, is taken from his indications. Mtmv curious anccdule'* are 
told of Ibis philologer. The information which lu' communicated to his scholars 
was then transmitted down by Abu ’1-Hasan Miibainmad Ibii /aikuNa, Abu Ah Ibn 
Sliadan, and others. His birth took plac(* in the \ear 201 'V. Ih STI-A , ami he 
died at Uaglulad, on Sunday, tlie, 13lh of /ii l-Ivaada, A. 11. 3A5 10th It'biiKuw, 
A. H. Gj 7;, or 344. He was interred the next da\ in the cloister [saffl siliialrd 
near the tomb of Maruf al-KaiThi A ), from which it is onl\ separated b\ the road. 
Abu Omar’s application to study and his zeal for the acqulMliou of knowledge hin¬ 
dered him from eraphtying ineans to gain wealth and retained him coiistanll} in a 
slate of poverty. The f|uantit\ of information which Ik* communicated to his dis¬ 
ciples and of the pieces w'hicb he knew by heart was so great that the learned men (»f 
that time impugned as false the greater part of his jtliilological oliservations, and 
they used to say that if a bird flew^ b\, Abu Oriiar would bring forward sonietliiiig 
on file subject, heading it with tbe.se words : “ Thalab told us, on the autliority of 
Ibn al-Aarabi, that,” etc. Some anecdotes of that kind are ellectively related of 
him. lie is considered, howewer, as a correct and trustworthy Traditionist by all 
competent masters in that branch of knowledge. The greater poition of the works 
and pieces which he taught was dictated by him, from memoiN, without liis having 
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recourse to a book; it is said ll»at the philological mailer 'which he thus made known 
filled thirty thousand leaves ol paper. It was this copiousness which exposed him 
to the imputation of falsehood. A number of persons concerted logellier and ima¬ 
gined a question whicli they mighl propose to him; when they obtained his answer, 
they let a year pass over, and llien suhmilled to him the same question, but his 
answer corresponded exactly with that which lie had jjreviously given. A similar 
attempt to ensnare him w^as made by some jiersons who were* going to hear his 
lessons: they happened to be conversing on lli^j vast quantity of information which he 
was ever ready to communicate, and observed that, by lliis very talent, he had 
incurred tlie imputation of falsehood. On their way, tliey passed by a bridge, and, 
one of tliem said; “ Let us write dowm the name of this bridge and ask him about it; 
“ we shall sec what answer be makes.” AVben tliey entered the place where Abu 
Omar was, that ]>crsoii addressed him, saying: “ 0 shaikh! does the word 
hriihjr [kanlura] mean with the Aiabs?” The professor answered that it meant so 
and so [slaliiKi its (hlfnrnl si(jnijkaU(ais], and bis auditors u'ceived this answer wath 
a secret smile. A month al^rwards, they put forward a person to question him 
about that same word, on \ 7 l 1 icl 1 be replied: Did you not ask me the saim* question 
“ a iiiontb ago, and did 1 not answer it so and so?” On bearing these words, the 
assembly was filled with admiration at bis quick aoprebension, uculenes^, and 
promptitude in calling to mind the question and the time at wbicb it bad b(‘en pro- 
jiost'd; but wbi'tber bis answer Avas exact or not, they bad no means of verifying.— 
Moizz ad-Dawlal llm Ihiwaib n//. /. p. 15o had given the command of the llagbdad 
police-guards [sluirln to one of bis young attendants whose name was Kbuwaja. 
When Abu Omar beard of this appoiiilmenl, be was dielaling to bis scholars the 
coiileiil.s of lii.s hildb al-Y(uniLtl, and at bis next lesson be said, on taking iiis seal; 
“ Write: Yakut khuudja [a men haul's jcirvl]; the primitive signification of the 
“ word khuud), in the dialect of llie Arabs, is liaufjcr." lie llien discussed lliis 
subject in its various raniilicalions and made his scholars write down bis remarks. 
The persons present were struck with amazement at bis boldness in advancing {what 
they thoiajhl were] faheboods, and began to look out for the word in the treatises of 
philology. Aln'i Ali al-llalinii (p. Yl of this coL), the kdtdt and philologer, said; 
“ AVe extracted from a dictation made by al-llamid [vol. ]. p. 591) on the aulburity 
“ of fbalab who said, on tlie aiilborily of al-Asmai wlio cites Ibir al-Aarabi, that the 
“ word khnwdj means hunger ."—Abu Omar al-Alutarriz was giving lessons to the 
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son of the kddi Abu Omar Muhammatl Ibn Vusiif, and one day he dictated to him 
nearly one hundred jdiilulogical questions, indicalin^j their niceties and concluding 
with two lines of poetry. [Some time after,] Abu Ilakr Jbn Duraid [p. 37 ofthis voL] 
came into the kidi Abu Omar’s, wilh Abu Bakr llfn al-Anbari {p. 53 of thisvoJ.) and 
Abu Bakr Ibn 3luksim (2). The Iddi submitted to them these questions, hut they 
had no idea of them and knew nothing of the \crscs. ‘‘ Well,” said the kadi, what 
“ say you to that? ”—“ For my part,” said Ibn al-An])ari, “ I am so much engaged 
“ in composing a treatise on the obscurities of the Koran [)lashkiJ nJ-Kurdn), that 
I can say nothing on the subject,” -Ihii Muksim answered in similar terms, slating 
that he was taken up wil]> the rendiugx of the Koran, hut Ibn Duraid declared posi¬ 
tively tlial the questions were all of [the philohujer] Ahu Omar’s invention and had no 
foundation whatever in the language : after this, they withdrew. When Abu Omar 
heard of what Jiad passed, he went to the kali uud told him to bring in the collected 
poetical works ((///rr/a.v * of sui.ie ancient juiels whom he named. The /ddi ojiened 
his library and took out the hoedvs. Vhu Omar then began to discuss each question 
successively, addnccfl from these diirdns certain passages in proofofall his statements 
and pointed out Ibuse pas.^agt's to t!ie kddi. On eoncliuling, he said: “ As for the 
“ two verses, they were recited by Thalab in your own presence, and yon yourself 
“ wrote them down on the cover of such a work,” naming it. The kddi brought 
in the book and found the verses wrilleii on the cover and in his own hand-writing. 
—I found,” said the Uais ar-l\nasa (3), in liie works of the philologers, and par- 
ticularly in Ahu Obaid’s Gkjrth al-Mnmnnnf, many of the expressions which had 
“ been considered as the mere fabrications of Ahu Omar.”—Ahu ’1-Kasim Ahd al- 
Wahid Ihn Ali Thn IJarhan al-Asadi said: “ iNone of the ancients or of the ruodenis 
ever treated philologicak points so well as Ahu Omar az-Zdhid.”—Ahu Ornar 
composed a (jliarib al-IIadilh [obsnnr terms occurring i)i ihc Tradilions]^ founded on 
Ahmad Ihn llanbal’s work, the Musnad, and on this production he set the highest 
value.—Ahu Ali Muhammad Ihn al-Ilasan al-IIalimi said ; “ An indisjiosilion having 
prevented me from attending llic .‘fittings of Ahu Omar az-Zahid, sorm' days passed 
“ over and he, at length, asked for me. Being informed that 1 was unwell, he came 
‘‘ the next morning to sec me, and, as 1 happened to have gone out to lake a halli, 
** he wrote the following line on my door wilh a [liece of chalk 

“ The slraiigcsi iliiiig we ever heard of is, that pcojde should visit a sick man and not find 
“ him. 
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“ The verse was his own.” Abu Omar professed an excessive admiration of Muawia, 
and, having composed a lrealise*on the merits of that khalif, he obliged every person 
wlio came to study under him ^o read that book. lie was a man of greal merit and 

extensive information, but ^^hat \vd have said in tliis article must suffice .—Muiarriz 

0 

signifies an embroiderer; as Abu Omar practised that art, lie deri\ed from it a sur¬ 
name wliich has been borne also by other learned men.—I looked out for the name 
of Abu Omar in as-Samani’s Kitdb al-Amdb, under the word al-*Mutai\iuz; he does 
not mention him, but he speaks of a poet Ctjled Al)h ’1-Kasim Abd al-Wahid Ibn 
Muhammad Ihn Yahya Ihn Ai^Tih al-Mutarriz, a nalive of Baghdad; this may perhaps 
be the father of Abii Omar, if we are to judge from his name; if not, he is a person 
unknown to me. As-Sarnani adds that his poetry bore a high reputation and obtained 
great publicity, lie then riles the following passage of his composition : 

Overcoiiu' wilti we stopped at as-Sarat (1) one exening, lo cxrliange adieus: and, despite 
<if erixioii'. fo<‘s, we stood unscalnig (///e y/W.e/s of) exerx passionate desiic. On sajing fare¬ 
well, she saw nu' home dcjwii hx the pains of lo\e and consenled to grant me a kiss; hut, im¬ 
pelled h\ slaitled mode'sh, •'he diew her \eil across tiei face. ()n this 1 said; *' Tlie fiill-moon 
has now hecome a crescewt.” I then kissed her llirongh the xeil, and she observed; “ 3Iy 
“ kisses are wine; lo he tasted thev must he passed through the strainer.” 

Although as-Sainani says nothing of Abu Omar in that article, be mentions him 
under the head of tluuLAM Tiiaiah, adding the remarks which we have already made 
at the conimencenienl of this notice.—Since writing ,lhe above, a number of years 
had elapsed when J found at Daghdad the Dixedn of Abu Kasim Abd al-Wahid, sur- 
namod al-Mutarriz. He was a nalixe of that city, and the greater part of his poetry 
is vci’} good, llis Lirlli took place in the year 354 (A. I). 965), and his death in 439, 
on Sunday, the first of the latter Jiimada (23rd Aoveinbcr, A. I). 1047). llis, there¬ 
fore, exidenl ittal he was not the father of Abu Omar, hut another person of the same 
trade.— Uairardi means bclonfjing to Udicard or Abhoard, a village in Khorasan and 
the native place of Alin 'l-Muzafiar Muhammad al-Ahiwardi, a poet whose life we 
.shall give. 

(1} Tlif lilc (.r M.'lrut will lie Ittiuul in this wnrk. 

(4^ The muim Altu n.ikr Muhiiniiiuul llm .il-ll.i>.ui lliii \akulj llm MuKsini .il-AttAr, a loaviied Koran-leader 
.iiui praininariaM (tf Bajrlulad. ntmpused some woiks on the koraiiic sciences, one of whiidi, iho Kitilh al- 
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AnwAr {bank of hghis) rontaiiis an oxplanalion of the inoaninjr, ami an plucidalion of the style of the KorAn. 
Haviiij? adopted Ihe readings lanprhl by Ibn Sliaiuibfld [see page iG of this vol.) ho paNC such scandal to the 
public that ho was cited bolon,* an assoinbly of doctors presided by Ibn MnjAhid andlorcod to retract, but, on the 
death ot Ibii Mn|Abid, he returned ii> Ins former opinions. Itorn A, II. 2fi5 (A. 1). 878-y); died A. H. 354 
(A. D. 9(t5), — [TiihnkAt nl-KiirrA^ ltd. S4.) 

(H) The RAis ar-Kna'^a Ali Ibn al-Hus.un Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-Musliina, vi/ir to the Khalif al-KAim, rom- 
luenced his career in a siihordinate station at }Iap^hdad, and rose by his talents to the viziraie. He was \ersed 
in jiiiispnideiici’, the Tr.idilion-', and otlier sciences. 1Ia\in^ incurred the enmity of the Turkisli j^u.irds, he 
^^as expelled bv tliein fiyun Ikulidad, luit refuiiu'd soon after; bem;^ tiien attacked by Ahd ’I-ll.inth .d-Hasas1ri 
.it-Tiirki f'>vc vol. I. pmjv 172), and ha\infr l.illen pilo the hands o1 his enemies, he perished m evcruci.itmi; tor- 
Inres, A. H. 450 (A. 1). lor.S^ 

"0 See vol. 1. pa'Ze ;ns, mde ?5. 


MW MA?sSlU AL-AZllARl 


Abu I\lansur ^lubainmad Ihn Ahmad Ibn al-Azhar llm Talha Ibn Nub Ibn Aziiar 
al-Azbari al-llarawi Ivntivc of IJernt), a pliilologer of the hlglicsl rank and celebrity, 
was a doctor of the ShafUc sect, but addicted binistdf so exclusively to the study of the 
language that his reputation is founded on his acquirements in that branch of know¬ 
ledge. His piety, his lalcnis, and his exactitude us a transmitter of philological 
information were universalIy*acknowlcdgcd. The matter of his lessons was derived 
by him from llie pliilologer Abii T-Fudl Muhammad Ibn Abi Jaafar al-Mundiri, who 
bad received it from Abu jl-Abbas Thalab and other masters. Having proceeded to 
Baghdad, he m(‘l Ihn Duraid, but ne^er taught any thing on his authority. He 
received also a pari of his information from Aim Ahd Allah Ibrahim Ibn Arafa, sur- 
named IViftawaib fro/. /. p. 26), and from Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn as-Sari, a gram¬ 
marian more generally known by the name of Ibn as Sarraj [see page 52 of this vol.). 
Some say, however, that he obtained no part of his information from ihc latter per¬ 
son. To acquire a more complete knowledge of the Arabic language, al-Azliari 
travelled over Arabia; and a person of merit has .slated that be read a note, to the 
following effect, in Ahu Man‘?ur s hand-writing: “ I had the misfortune to be made 
a prisoner, the year in which the Kannals intercepted the pilgrim-caravan at al- 
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“ Habir. The people to who^e share I fell were Arabs, bred in the desert; they 
“ passed the grazing-time in visiting with their flocks the regions in which rain had 
“ fallen, and, in the hot season, they returned to a number of watering-places situated 
“ at the spots where they usually stationed; they kept camels and lived on the milk 
“ of these animals; they sjioke an idiom suited to their Bedwin habits, and very 
“ rarely indeed, did they mispronounce a word or commit a gross fault of language. 
“ 1 remained in bondage amongst them for a long time; our wihters we passed at 
“ ad-J)ahna, our springs at as-Samman, and our summers at as-Silaran. From dis- 
“ coursing with them and from their conversation one with the other, I learned a 
great quantity of words and singular expressions; and most of these 1 inserted in my 
“ book,”—by his book he means the Tahdtb —“ where you will find them classed 
“ under tludr proper heads.” He again resumes the subject in this discourse, and 
mentions that he passed two winters at as-Samrnan. Abu Mansur al-Azhari had a 
passion fur collecting loose scraps of philology and possessed a perfect acquaintance 
with all the secrets and niceties of the language. His philological treatise, the Tahdtb 
[arvamjemtat , lills upwards (u h;n volumes and is a highly esteemed work. His 
(iharib (d’Mfdz (rare icords], a work in one \olurne, is held by jurisconsults as 
their main aulhoritv for the signification of every obscure and doubtful word in the 
law language. The Kitdlhot-Tafatr [explanation of difficult words [? is another of his 
[iroduclions. .\t Baghdad he met Abu Jshak az-/ajjaj (voL L p. 28) and Abu 
Bakr Ihn al-.\i.hari, but has gi\en nothing on the authority of either. He was born 
A. 11. 282 (A. 1). 81)5-0), and he died at Herat towards the close of the year 370 
\ends in July, A, />. 981). Some place his death a year later.—The patronymic al- 
Azhari he derived from the circumstance of his having an ancestor who bore the 
name of Azhar.—OHIarawi we have already spoken [wl. II. p. 288).—The Karniats 
{hardniita' were so called after a man named Kirmity who belonged to theSawad (1] 
of Kufa. They held a most reprehensible doctrine, and they made their ap¬ 
pearance ill the year 281 (A. H. 89i-5), under the khalifate of al-Motadid billah. 
This sect subsisted for a long period and acquired such strength that it not only ren¬ 
dered the roads dangerous for travellers, but conquered a great number of provinces. 
Of these events a full account will be found in the works of historians (2). The 
combat of al-IIablr to which al-Azhari alludes, took place A. FI. 311 (A. H. 923-4), 
the Karmats, who had then for chief Abu Tahir al-Jannabi al-Kirniiti, attacked the 
pilgrim-caravan, slew some of the travellers, reduced others to slavery, and seized 
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on ali their properly. This occurred in the klialifate of al-Mukladir, son of al-Moladid. 
It is said tlial the Kariqals made llieir first appearance in the year 278 (J). 891-2), 
and that their first chief was Abu Said al-Jannahi, v ho resided in the province of 
Bahrain and Hajar. He was murdered in the year 301 (A. 1). 913-4) i'y one of his 
slaves. Abu Tahir lost liis life in A. 11. 332 (A. I). 943-4).— Janndbi means 6 c/o« 7 - 
iu(} to Janndba, a town in the province of Bahrain, and situated on the sea-coast, 
near Siraf.— IJabif (as an appellative noun) si<(nifies a low ground. — Ad-hahnd, or 
ad-f)ahna willi a short final o, is (lie ifame of a larj^e tract of country in the Arabian 
desert, forming part of the territory belonging to the tribe of Tamim. It is said to 
consist of seven mountains of sand; according to some, it is situated in the desert 
of Basra and in the territory of the Irihe of Saad.— As Sanimdn is a red mountain in 
the neighhourhood of ad-Dahnu; to cross it required three days, hut its height is not 
great. Some say that it is situated near the sandy desert of Aalij, at nine dav’s 
journey from Basra. — As-Stidrdn, the dual of ^7/dr, is a name serMiig to designate 
two valleys winch lie in the territory of the tribe of Saad; one of them is called av- 
Sildr al-Aghbar (the dusty Sitdr), the other the as;Seldr al-Ildtri {3|, and both bear 
the denomination of Sandd. 1 hey contain some springs o*f running vvalerwhich servi* 
to irrigate dale-trees. The preceding remarks have no direct connexion with our 
subject, but, as they serve to explain .some words which might embarrass the readm 
of this compilation, we have judged it useful to insert them, 

'!) N<tl. !i. •'•17. * 

fi) Ihii Khallikaii has already {7nfti sumo acrounl of them. Md. 1 p. 'liT et ve/y. 

i'i) The MS. ot al-Yakuli's Mushtnnkj in the Uihhothrquc Impinnle, rc.nl," nlJubin ) 


ABL ABD ALLAH AL-YAZIDI. 


Abu Ahd AllairMuharamad Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Muhammad Ibn Abi Muhammad al- 
4azidi, a mawla to the tribe of Adi Ibn Abd Manat (al-Adawi), was a grammarian and 
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philologer of the highest rank, a relator of anecdotes and a transmitter of the phra¬ 
seology current among the Arabs of the desert. We shall give the life of his anceslor 
Abu Muhammad Yahya Ibn al-Mubarak. One of the anecdotes told by liim was tju‘ 
following: An Arab of the desert loved a female of the same region and sent her, by 
a negro slave, a present of thirty sheep and a skin filled with wine. On the way, the 
slave killed one of the sheep and ate a portion df it, and drank part of the contents 
of. the wine-skin. When he brought the rest to her, she perceived the trick, and on 
the slave’s asking her, when about to return, if she had any message to send back, 
she resolved on acquainting the master with the fellow’s conduct, and answered: 
“ (five him my salutation, and tell him that our month was mahdk, and that Suhaim, 
“ the keeper of our sheep, came here with a bloody nose [martfiAm).'' The slave, 
not knowing what she intended by these expressions, bore them back to his master, 
who immediately perceived their drift, and calling for a cudgel, said to the messenger: 
“ Tell me the Inilh, or I shall give you a sound drubbing.” The slave confessed 
his fault and obtained pardon. This message contained a most subtle and elegant 
allusion to whal the sla\e had done: the word means one whose nose is 

broken and bleeds; ra//tarr, anollier derivative of the same root, means a w'hite spot 
on the upp(‘r-lip of a horse. Mar'thnm is employed melajdiorically to designate a 
wine or water-skin (1). — lie left some works, such as the Kildb al-Khail (hook of 
liorsn], the Mdudkih liani 'l-Ahbds imerita of the Abbasktes], the Akhbdr al-Yaztdiyin 
[history of the Yiizid famdif), and a compendious treatise on grammar. Having been 
employed, towards the close of his life, as preceptor to the children of al-Muktadir 
l>illah, he lllled that office for some time. Soon alter his entrance into the kha- 
lifs sefMce, one of his friends met him and asked his protection, but he replied : 
“ I am too hu.sy for that (2).” Abu Abd Allah al-Yazidi died on the eve of Monday, 
the 17th of the latter Jumada, A. H. 310 (October, A. D 922), at the age of eighty- 
two \ears and three months.— Yaztdi here means related to Yaztd Ibn Mansur; of 
this we shall again speak, in the life of his ancestor Abu Muhammad Yahya Ibn al- 
Mubarak . 


(1) Our aiiilidr lias hete imitated the maimer ut lu.ui^ Arabian commentators, who explain whal clear 
cMou};h and passn\er what is ohscure. He mittht have added that a rnnhdk month is one, on the Uht rmrlit of 
which there is no moonshine. So that it contain.sonly Iwenty-nmo moonlight nig]its''in place of Ihirtv the. 
expression : the inanth irns niahdfc is, therelore. equivalent to one of the thirty was wantnuj. This, ol course, 
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relem'd to the thirty shocp. Our author mip:hl also have observed thal Suhainij a very ciunnioii Dciiwin 
name, moans the httlc black, an ejiilhet <lesi|?nalm{? perteetly well a wine-skin rubbed over with pilch to 
preserve it. 

(2) It was lterhap^ the nliomatu' form of this expressmn m Arabic ^whicli caused it to he n’lnarked. 


AS-SARBAJ THE GnA}fMMilAN. 


Al)u Bakr Mulianiniad Ibn us-Sari Ibii Said tlic grammarian, generally known by 
the name of Jbn as-Sarraj, was one of Ibe most dislingnisbed masters i.i (bat science, 
and his high abilities in it and in jibilology are universally acknowledged. Amongst 
the persons from wliom be acquired bis philological iniormalion was Abu ’1-Abbas al- 
Mubarrad [see p, 3 of this volA \ and some eminertl masters, such as Abil Said as- 
Sirafi \vol. /. p. 377), and Ali Ibn Isa ar-Hummani [roi U. p. 242), studied it under 
bis tuition. Al-Jaubari, in bis Sahdh, cites bis aiilbonty in a number of articles. 
Ibn as-Sarraj composed some grammatical works of great repute, and bis kiltU) al~ 
Osul (principloi), one of the be.st treatises on the subject, is always referred Ui when 
the traditional information on any grammatical point is uncertain or contradictory. 
Ilis other works are the Jumal al-OnU (the collected principles), a short treatise called 
the Mnjaz (compendium); the Kildb al-lshtikdk (o/i ctym(dogij], a commentary on Si- 
bawaib’s Kttdb [vol. 11. p. 396), ibe Ihtijdj aUKurrd (appreciation of the motives 
n:flick influenced Aordri-readers in their readings], the Book of the Poets and of Poetry, 
the Book of the Winds, the Air, and Fire; the Book of the Camel, and the hitdh 
al-MuwdsHdt (book of loving unions, or book of gifts). He pronounced the letter r 
incorrectly, giving it the sound of gh, and happening, one day, to dictate a word in 
which this letter occurred, and perceiving that bis disci{>le wrote it with a ghain, be 
exclaimed: "'IVo, no! with ixgha, with agha!” (lU 1 found in an anthology some 
verses attributed to him, hut am unable to ascertain whether they arc really his or 
not. They relate to a girl whom the poet loved and arc familiar to most persons. 
The lines to which I allude are these: 
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j compared her beauty will) her conduct, and found that her charms did not counterbalance 
her perfidy. She swore to me njfver to be false, but ’twas as if she had sworn never to be true. 
By Allah 1 1 shall never speak to her again, even though she resembled in beauty the full m(H)n, 
or the sun, or al-Muktali I * 

• 

This artiefe was already terminated when I discovered tliat tliese verses are certainly 
his, and a curious anecdote is connected with th§ni: The author, Abu Bakr, loved a 
young girl, hut she treated him with marked disdain : it happened at that time that 
the imam [khalif] al-Muktafi returned from ar-Hakka, and, when th*e people assembled 
to witness his entry into the city, Abu Bakr was so much struck with his beauty that 
he recited these verses to his companions. Some lime after, the kiUibAhu Abd Allah 
Muhammad Ihn Ismail Ibn Zenji (2) repealed them to Abii ’1-Ahbas Ibn al-Pural 
Ivol. II. p. 358), saying that they were composed by Ibn al-Motazz [twl. II. p 41), 
and Abu ’1-Abbas communicated them to the vizir al-Kasim Ibn Obaid Allah [vol. II. 
p. 299). The latter then went to the khalif and recited the verses to him, adding 
dial they were by Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tahir (ro/. II. p. 79), to whom al- 
-Muktadir immediately ordered a present of one thousand dinars. “How very 
strange,” said Ibn Zenji, ‘Ohat i\*bu Bakr Ibn as-Sarraj should compose versos which 
“ were to procure a donation to Obaid Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Tahir ! ” Abu Bakr 
(bed on Sunday, the 2Glh of Zu ’l-Hijja, A. H. 310 'Hlh February, A. 1). 929).- - 
.Surrd/ means u saddler. 


ll lie mf.iiil to s,i\ , //‘i/Z/ u vj. • 

■J; •* Abu VImI All.ill Muh.mnu.ifl Ibii Lm.iil Ibn Zfiiji, a ktUiff a'frbniti'd lor llu* ImmuIy ol his ponn 
'■lull, UUl .1 collt'iiinn 1)1 I’pisllos unnposcil bv hnnsolt ami a imitiM' unlns art. " — {Ftfired, Id). ITS,' 


IBN AL-ANBAIU THE GRAMMAniAIS. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi Muhammad al-Rasim Ibn Muhanimad Ibn Bushshar 
Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Baiyan Ibn Samaa Ibn Farwa Ibn Kalan Ibn Diama al-Anbari, the 
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jrrammarian and aiillior of several well-known treatises on grammar and pliilo- 
logy, >>as the most learned man of liis lime in the different branches of general 
literature, and their shperior also hy the quantity of literary matter which he kne\\ 
hy heart. He was veracious and trust-worthy, pious, virtuous, and a strict follower 
of the siinna. Amongst his numerous works were treatises on the ditTerent koranic 
sciences, on the lare and the obscure expressions occurring in the Koran and the 
Traditions, on thejiause, on the commencement of phrases, a refutation of those who 
impugn the edition of the Koran in general use, and a hook called nz-Zdhir [ihr 
hloomuKj). High praise is bestowed on him hy the Khalih [col. I. p. 75) in his 
History of Baghdad ; this author says; ** I have been informed that Ahii Bakr made 
“ dictations even in his father’s life-lime, each of them teaching in a dilferent pari 
“ of the same mos(|iie. His falher was learned i i philology, and an exact, veracious, 
“ and trusl-worth> It ansrnilter of pieces preserved hy tradition. He inhabited Baghdad. 
“ A iiiimher of learned men and his own son delivered pieces on his aiilhoriU. Ili‘ 
“ eompos(‘d a treatise on the [namen of the parts of the] human frame, a treatise on 
“ lh(‘ frame of the horse, a hook of (iroveihs, a treatise on the long and the short linal 
“ alif, a treatise on the genders, a treatise on lhe*uncommon exjiressions occurring 
“ in the Traditions and other works.” Ahu Ali al-Ktili [col. 1. p. 210) says: “It 
“ IS slated that .\hu Bakr Ihn al-Anhari knew by heart three hundred thousand verses 
“ illustrative of expressions occurring in the Koran, and that a person having said ttt 
“ him ; ‘The great quantity of pieces which you know hy heart is often spoken of; 
“ ‘ how much do \ou really know ?’ he answered : ‘ I have in mv rnemorv [as much 
“ ‘ as would fill) thirteen che'sts.”’ It is mentioned that he knew hy heart om* 
hundred and twenty commentaries of the Koran with their isndds (1). Ahu M-IIasan 
ad-Darakulni [col. ll. p. 239) relates that, on a certain Friday, he happened to he 
present at one of the sittings lield hy Ihn al-Anhari for the purpose of making dicta¬ 
tions, and that he gave a wrong pronunciation to a name occurring in the isndd of a 
Tradition. “ He said Haiydn relates ad-l)arakiilni, “instead of llabbdn 

“ or Habbdo instead of Ilaiydn. 1 thought it would he a pity that an error 

k* of this kind shonhl he adopted and propagated on the authority of so able and so 
“ eminent a man as Ihn al-Anhari, hut, not daring to acquaint him with his mistake, 
“ I waited till the lesson was over, and approached the disciple to whom the dicla- 
“ tions were direplly addressed, pointing out the error of the master and informing 
“ him of the true reading. 1 then retired. The following Friday, I attended the 
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“ next silling, and Abu Bakr sa^id ; ‘ Let il be known lo all liere prcsenl, lluil, Iasi 
“ ‘ Friday, in diclaling a ccrlain Tradilion, I gave a wrong prynuncialion to a name, 
“ ‘ and tlial youth indicated tbe true one; and lei lhal youth know lliat I referred 
“ ‘ lo the source whence 1 derived the Tradition and found the xNord written as he 
“ ‘ said.’” Amongst Ihn al-Anhari’s works may he noticed his Gharih ailladilh 
{unusual terms ocrvrring in the Traditions], filling, il is said, forty-five thousand lea\es; 
a commentary on the grammatical treatise the Kafi (2), filling about one thousand 
leaves; a treatise on the final li, in about one thousand leaves; a list of words each of 
wliieh hears two contrary significations, the Kitdb al-Jdhilnjdt (3), filling seven hundred 
leaves, a treatise on the genders, ilie most complete ever composed; the liisdla tal- 
]lushkil {rpisiola duhii {?]), in which he refutes Ihn Kulaiha (vul. II. p 22) and Ahu 
Halim (ro/. /. p. fitfil;. He was horn on Sunday, the lilh of Uajah, A. H. 271 
^Ath January, A. 1). 885), and he died on the e\e of the Festival of the Sacrifice, A. 11. 
528 (16lh Septemher, A. I). OAO); some say, A. II. 327.—His father al-Kasim died 
at llaghdad, A. II. 304 (A. I). 010-7); some sa\. in the month ofSafar, A. H. 305. 
—We luue cxpljiined the iiu'aifing of the word Anhdri {vol. II. p. 58).—At one of 
his dictations he (jiiuled lhe*following verses by a lledwin Arab : 

AMh'II m)u limdcrcd tier from speaking to me, why did >ou not liinder Ikt image from lea- 
\ing the dislam region where she now resides and \isiling m\ shiinhcrs in its unerring course? 
R.i\ (iod shed Ins fa\onr on a certain dwelling, in the sands of the trilie’s reserved grounds, al- 
thongh I he a*pect of its rums made me betray the passion 1 concealed. >\ere my cor|}se borne 
on il'' hier past these abodes, the ver\ owl which dwells therein would sa) : “ 0 my friend’ 
“ come and sla\ with me ” • 

At anolhor silting, he dictated these lines: 

In the wliite regions of al-Orha. if you visit its people, >ou will see fair gazelhys roaming at 
liberty without a keeper. They go forth for the pleasure of encountering danger, and incur no 
jealous suspicions; chaste they arc, and he who wishes to sport with them may despair. 


' 1) \(il. 1. wii. 

(i) lliijji Kli.ilila iidtift’s a ln*ati.s«- (»ii grnininar entitled the Kn/i, and eomjHised hy .\hh .laal.ir ./Muii.nl 
.ni-Nahh.ls, A.s tins granjinanan w.i.s a pn{)il of Ibn al-AnhAn’.s (see \ol. I. p. 81), if is [K)smI>I(' ih.il ilieroin- 
inentary liere mentioned l»y llm Khallikihi reterred to the work of an-NalihAs. Ttie anllior of the Fihrest 
meniion.s ih(‘ grarnnialioal treatise tlie Kdfi, as the work of Ihn al-Anbin himself, and takes no notice ol the 
eoinmentary. 
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This a|)|)rai‘i> lu Iuim' liet'ii a colloctioii ol pooms coiiipused iii thi* Uiiios anlcrioi' to Islaiiiisiti, a vmh I- 
>iinilar to Hit- MufnddnhyiU (soo paj,M 2i> ol this \olunic). What may holj) to coiilirm tins nnijodurc i''-. Ih.u 
lit the list III Ihn al-Aiih/in’s works, as p\eii in the Fihrest, lol. 105 we tiiul a Kittih nl-Muffndda/tyut ami 
no Kit(‘dt nl Jdhihi/al. 


AlU; L-AINA. 


Abu Abd Allah Mubammad Ibn al-Rasim Jbn Kballad Ibn \asir Ibn Sulaimfui al- 
Hasbimi (a member, by cnfranrbiscmcnt, of the Udaliim fainilij], surnarned Abu 
’1-Aina, was a mawln to [the khalif] Abu Jaafar ai-Mansur. The lariiily of Abu 'l-Aina, 
who was a blind man, remarkable for bis repartees, verses, and lilerarv knowledge, 
belonged to [the province of] al-Yamama [in Arahig), but be himself was born at al- 
Aliwaz and bred at Basra. He there learned Traditions and cultivaled literature, 
having taken lessons from Abu Obaida (1), al-\siiuu [voL 11. p. Abii /aid al- 
\nsari (uoL 1. p. 570;, al-Otbi, and oilier masters. Me was an excellent/id/iz and 
spoke with great elegance; fluent in bis discourse, pronijil in bis repartees, and sui- 
passin<^ in penetration and sharpness all bis contemporaries, be ranked among the 
most brilliant wits of the age. Numerous amusing anecdotes art' relati'd of wbat 
passed between him and Abu Ali ad-Darir (2), and of the charming pieces of verse 
which be composed on those occasions. Being one day in the society of a certain 
vizir, the conversation turrfbd on the history of the Barniekides and their generosity , 
on which the vizir said to Abu ’1-Aina, who had just made a high eulogium of that 
family for their liberality and bounty: “ You have praised them and their qualities 
“ too much ; all this is a mere fabrication of book-makers and a fable imagined b\ 
‘^authors.” Abu ’1-Aiiia immediately replied: “And why then do book-makers 
“ not relate such fables of you, 0 vizir?” The vizir remained silent, and the com¬ 
pany were struck with astonishment at Abii ’1-Aina’s boldness.—Having one day 
complained of bis distressed circumstances to Obaid Allah Ibn Sulairaan Jbn Wahb 
[vol. 1. p. 29), the latter replied : “ Did I note write in your favour to ibrahim Ibn 
“al-Mudabbar (3)?”—“ It is true,” said Abu T-Aina; “but you wrote to a man 
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prevented from satisfying his generous inclinations by the protraction of poverty, 
the humiliation of captivity, and the cruelly of fortune; so my efforts were frus- 
“ trated and my hopes disappointed.”—“ But,” said the vizir, “ it was you yourself 
“ who made choice of him.”—“0 vizirl” replied Abu ’1-Aina, “I am not to he 
“ blamed for that; Moses chose (out of) his people seventy men (4), and there was not a 
prudent man among them; the blessed Propluft chose for secretary Abd Allah Ihii 
“ Saad Ibd Abi Sarh, and he fell into apostacy and joined the infidels: and Ah, the 
“ son of Abii Talib, chose for arbitrator Abu l^usa ’l-Ashari, and he decided against 
“ him.”—By the words humiliation of captivity ^ Abu ’l-Ainu alluded to the eirciiin- 
stance of Ibrahim Ibn al-Mudabhar’s having been imprisoned at Basra by Ali I bn 
Muhammad, chief of the Zenj (vol 11. p. 11). Ibrahim effected his escape by break¬ 
ing through the prison wall.—Abii '1-Aina having one day gone to >isit Abu 's-Saki 
Ismail Ibn Bulbul [vol. II. p. 612), that vizir said to him ; “ What has kept you away 
“ from us so long, Ahu ’l-Ainu? ”—** My ass was stolen from me.”—**Ilow was it 
“ stolen?”—“ I was not with the thief, so I cannot say.”—“ M by then not ride to 
** \isit us on another?”—“ My^ymverly prevented me from buying; my pride, from 
“ hiring; and my independence, from borrowing.”—He one day had a dispute with 
a descendant of Ali, and his adversary said to him : “ You attack me, and yet you say 
“ in your prayers: Almighty God! bless .Muhammad and the family of Muhammad.” 
—Yes,’’ replied Aim ’I-Aina, but I add: who are virtuous and pure.”—A com¬ 
mon felhiw havmg stood in his way, he perceived it and said : “ What is that?”—“ A 
man of the sons of Adam,” was the reply. “ Welcom«, welcome! ” exclaimed Abu 
’l-Ainii, “ (iod grant you long life! I thought that all his sons were dead.”—Having 
gone one day to the door of Said Ibn Makhlad and asked permission to enter, he 
was told that the \izir was engaged in prayer. “Ah!,” exclaimed Abii ’1-Aina, 
“ there is a pleasure in novelty.” It must be here observed that Said had been a 
Christian before his appointment to the vizirat (5).—Happening to pass by the door 
of Abd Allah Ibn Mansur, who was then recovering from an attack of sickness, he 
asked the servant how he was. “Just as you could wish,” was the answer. “Why 
then,” replied Abu ’l-Aina, “ do I not hear the funeral cry?”—A mendicant 
whom he invited to partake of his supper having eaten it all up, he said to him : “ I 
“ asked you through charity, and it will be a charily in you to leave me.”—One of 
his friends met him at an early hour of the morning and expresscdJiis astonishment 
at his being out so soon: * ‘ Y"ou do as I do,” replied Abu ’1-Aina, ‘ ‘ and yet you wonder 
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“at me.” Having been informed that al-Mulawakkil had said of him : “ W(*re lie 
“ not blind, I should take him for a boon companion;” he said: “ Provided Ihe 
“ kiialif dispense me from walcliing for llie new moon ”—[which is the dutij (tf a 
“ nniwazzin) — “and from reading llic inscriplioris on seals ”—[which is the dutif of ii 
katih),—“I should make a good boon companion.”—Being asked how long he would 
continue to praise some and satirize* others, he replied : “ As long as the virtuous do 
“ good and the wicked do evil; hut (lod forbid that Isliouhl he as the scorpitm winch 
“ stingeth equally the Prophet and tl^e inridel.” Ihn al-Mukarrarn (0), willi whom 
he frequmitly engaged in playful dispute, ha\ing heard a man observe lhal he who 
loses his sight loses his shrewdness, he said : “ What makes you forget Ahh ’1-Aina? 
“ he has lost his sight and gained immensely in shrewdness.” The sanu' ihn a!- 
Mukarram heard him sav one day, in Ins prayers: “ 0 Lord, hearken to Ihy peli- 
“ tioner!” on whudi he exclaimed : “ Ycni .son of a prostitute! whom have \ou not 
“ ])etitioncd?” The same person once asked Ahu ’1-Aina maliciously, how maiiv 
liars there wmre at Basra, and obtained for answer: “ As many as there are icpndiates 
“ at Baghdad (7).”—Having gone to see Ihn Thawa^a (8j, who had got th(‘ heller ot 
Abu ’s-Sakr (9) in a dispute, he said to him ; “! have learned what passed between 
“ you and Aim ’s-Sakr, and if he did not make yieo a full replv, it was because he 
“ could find no pride in you to inimhh*, and no honour to blast ; and moreover In- 
** detested \our flesh too much t.) devour it, and despised your blood too much to 
think it worth spilling.”—“And what business have U)U,” exclaimed ibn Thawaba, 
“ to thrust yourself into rnyeiffairs and those of people in his station? beggar that 
“ you arc!”—“ Blame not a'man of fourscore,” replied Abu ’l-Aimi, “a man who 
“ has lost bis sight and who is ill-treated hy his prince, if he has recourse to the cha- 
“ rity of his brethren; tlud is a belter occupation than the trade of a catamite, hin- 
“ dcring men to have progeny and increasing the burden of their crimes.”— 
“ When two persons rail at each other,” said Jhn Thawaha, “ it is the vilest who 
“ gains the day.”—“ Biglill” retorted Abu ’l-.4ina, “and you gained Ihe dav over 
“ Ahu ’s-Sakr, and silenced him ye.slcrday.” - Ha[)pening, in the year 2^(i (A. 1). 
860-1), to enter into the presence of al Mulawakkil, who was then in his jialacc calleil 
al-Jaafari, that khalif said to him : “ What Ihinkesl thou of tins our dwelling-house?” 
to which he made this reply: “ Others liave hiiill liouses in the world, hut you 
“ hav^e built a world in your house.” AI-Mulauakkil expressed his satisfaction at 
the answer, and then asked him how he stood wine. The other replied : “1 cannot 
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• ‘ resist a small quantity, and I disgrace myself if I take much.” - ** Come! ” said the 
khalif, ‘‘do not say so, but bc»our boon companion."—“1 am a sigbllcss man," 
replied Abu '1-Aina; “all who sit in your company arc ready to serve you, and 1 
“ require a person to serve m8; ivjilber am I free from the apprehension that you 
may look*at me with the eye of one who is well pleased whilst your heart is wroth, 

“ or that your eye may express wrath whilst ypur heart is well-pleased; and if 1 
“ cannol distinguish these two signs, it may cost me my life. So 1 shall prefer safety 
“ to ri'^k.”—“ 1 am told,” said the khalif, “ that thou hast an evil tongue.” —”Com- 
“ mander of the faithful!” replied Ahii M-Aina, “the Almighty himself has uttered 
“ praise aivl satire; he has said: Ilnw excellent a servant! for he frequently turned 
“ hhnseJf unto God (10), and: a defamer, (joimj about wtlh dander, a preventer of* 
“ (](tod, a transgressor, a wicked ter etch (11). And a poet hath said: 

“ II I praise not the honest man and revile not the sordid, the despicable, and hasc, wh\ 

“ should I liave the power of sajing, 7'hat is good, and this is bod? and why should God have 
“ opened (men’s) cars and niy mouth?"’ 

— “ Whul place are you from*?” said the khalif.—“ From Basra.”—“ What hast 
“ lliiiu to say of it?”—“ Its water is hitter; its heat is a torment, and it is pleasant 
“ when hell is pleasant.” When Xajah Ihn Salama was delivered over to Musa 
Hill .Ahd Allah aMsjialiaiii, who had been commissioned to exact from him the sums 
which he owed [to (jovernment\ the cruel tortures to which the prisoner was suh- 
jceled cau.sed liis death (12). This happened on Monday, the 22nd of /u M-Kaada, 
\. H. 21.’) lOlh Fell., A. D. 860). The same evenwig, al-Mulazz hillah, the son of 
al-MuUiwakkil, attained the age of puberty, and some persons of high rank were as¬ 
sembled at Ahu l-Aina’s. One of them having asked him if he had any news of INajah 
Ihn Salama, he answ'ered [in the words of the Koran, sih'at 28, verse 14): “ Moses 
“ [Mdsa] ."Iruck him and killed him.” Those words came to the ears of Musa, who, 
soon after, met Aim d-Aina in the street and threatened him, on which the latter 
said [in the words of the same chapter, verse 18); “ Dost thou intend to kill me, as 
“ thou killedst a man yesterday?”—A certain great man having made him a proruise 
which he did not fulfil, Ahu ’1-Aina wrote to him in these terms: “The confidence I 
“ have in your word prevents me from complaining of your delay; and the know- 
“ ledge 1 have of your constant occupations induces me to awaken your recollection. 
“ Vet, persuaded as I am of your magnanimity, and convinced of your generous spirit, 
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“ I dread lesl death overtake me, and death is the destroyer of hope. May God in- 
“ crease your days and make you attain the term of your wishes. Adieu.”—The 
anecdotes told of Abu ’1-Aina are very numerous: the following one is slated to have 
been related by himself: “ Iwas one day silting wjth kbu 'l-Jahm (13), when a man 
“ came in and said to him: ‘ You made me a promise, and it depends on'your kind- 
“ ‘ ness to fulfill it.’—Abii ’1-Jahm apsw^ered that he did not recollect it, and the other 
“ replied: ‘ If you do not recollect it, ’tis because the persons like me to whom 
“ ‘ you make proniises are numerous; and if 1 remember it, ’tis because the persons 
“ * like you to whom 1 may confidently address a request are few.’—‘ Well said ! 
“ ‘ blessings on your father! ’ exclaimed Abii ’1-Jahm, and the promise was iinme- 
dialely fulfilled.”—Abu ’1-Aina w^as horn A. II. 191 (A. I). 806-7) at al-Ahwaz, 
as we have already said; he jiassed his early youth at Basra; on attaining his fortieth 
year, he lost his sight, and having resided for a time at Baghdad, he returned to 
Basra, and died there in the month of the latter Jumada, A. 11. 283 (July-August, 
A. I). 8961; some say, 282. His son Jaafar says that his death took place on tlie 
10th of the first Jumada, and his birth in A. II. 190; God best knows which of 
these statements is the more correct.—He received the surname of Ahi) l-Amd 
[father large-eye) from the circum.stance of his Laving asked Abu Zaid al-Ansari how- 
lie formed the diminutive of the word aind (a large-eyed female], to which he received 
this answer: “ Oyawd, 0 Aim H-Ainal” which nickmane stuck to him ever after.— 
The name Khalldd takes a double /.—We have already spoken of al-Yamdma (roL 11. 
p. 10) and al-Ahivdz. 

u 

(1) His lift; will bfi found in this w'urk 

(2) Abou All ad-Darir {ffie blind), callrd .ilso (perhajjs by antii(lira"is) Ahii Ah al-lindr [tin 

clenr siyhted), was an eininent poet and epistolary writer; the author ol the Vihicst iiiloriiis ns niidcr the 
lieads o{ Abu Ah al-Bnsir and Abu 'l-Amd, that the furnior correspoiideil with ,uul s.itirizi'd the latter.— 
(Fikreit, tol. IGD, 171.) 

'S, Ibrahim Ihn al-Mudabbar and his brothers, Ahmad and Muhammad, were eminent pnets >md prose 
writters — [Fihrest, tol. lt#9j.—The word seems to indicate that they 

were employed in the Hoard of Correspondence. 

(41 Koran, siirat 7, verse 154. 

(5) SAid Ibn Makhlad was one of al-Motamid’s vizirs. Ibu al-Alliir informs us m liis Kihml, under ftie 
year 276, that S4id Ibn Makhlad went that year to WAsit, w'hcre aJ-Minvaffik, the khalif s hi other and lieute¬ 
nant, received him with the hiphc.st marks of honour. On this occasion. Said eoiidiicted liiinsi lf with much 
hautjhtin ^ss, and, soon after, al-Muw'atlik imprusoned him and his lainily. 

(a) According to the author of the Fihrest, fol. 170, Muhammad Ihn Mukarram was an eloquent kdtib and 
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ppistol.-iry wrilcr. In the Khiillb’s great History of liaghilad, we find mention made of an AbA Jaafar Mii- 
harnniad Ibn Mukarrani as-SaiI‘Ar who diej|, as it would appear, in the year 231 (A. D. 845-0). 

(7) llagbdad appears to have been the native place of Ibn al-Mnkarram, as Hasra was that of Abu l-AinA, 

(8) The author of the Fihrest indicates two persons bearing' the surname of Ibn TbawAba, one called Abu 
l-Ilasan Ibn Thawdba, a man of li’anunf' ani talent; and the other AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn TbawAba, afl accornjihslied epistolary writtcr and secretary of the kbalil al-Motadid.— [Fihreft, (. 170 v ) 

(9) He means the vi/ir; see vol. 11. p. 012. 

(10) KorAii, sArat 38, verse 29. 

(11) Korrm, sArat 08, verses 11 and 12. , 

(12) NajAh Ibn Salama was |)resuleifl ol the Hoard ot Ueiiuests {rhindn nt-innkhi)^ an office in winch wire 

drawn up the answers to tlu* ineiniinals presented to the so^erelgn. Ih' w.is charged also with the control 
111 the agents who administered the estates belonging to government. Having disi-uvered some extensive 
peculations eommilted bv MA'^a Ibn Abd al-Malik, duel ol the Ueveinie-Office {fil-kfiuradj}, and al-Hasan Ibn 
Makhlad, president ol the Hoard ol Kslates, he sent m a memorial to the khalil al-Mulawakkil. represmitnic 
to him that these two ofhet'rs had retained in their possession forty millions of dirhems. The khalii ri'phed 
that, the next dav, Musa and al-Ihisan should be delivered over to htm, that he might proceed ag.nrist them 
Hut that night, the vi/,ir Obaid Allah Ibii Yabya, who lavoiired those two officers, induced NajAh to withdraw 
his jiciis.ition and prornist'd that he would arrange the affair. The ne.\f morning'', NajAh s refraction was 
presi'iited to the khalit with a declaration signed by MAsa and al-IIasan, wh‘'’rein fhev stated that tliev had 
alie.idy jiaid into the hands of NajAli upwards ol two millions ot dinars, lor which he had not accounted tn 
the state Al-Mntawakkil nmricdiately deltvered over Najab and his sons to MAsa, who oliliged them to 
I unless iliat tliev had m their possession about forty millions ol dinars, without counting tbeir magazines nl 
corn, tlieir Imi-sf^, and l.inded property. MAsa took all this wealth Irom his prisoners and, aliet mnicting a 
severe llncjing on Najah, he put him to death hy the compressing (.1 his testicles. The sons ol the Mclim 
were then beaten till they aeknowledtri'd having in their possession seventy thousand dmarj! and other pro¬ 
perty. MAsal.iok all from them, and extolled also large sums Iroin the agoiils employed by NajAh in Ihe dif- 
lereiit cities ol the e^ipire.— (Ihn al-Athir’s Kdmtl, yeai 245). • 

(13) Ad Dahalti slate-, in hi.s Oluluary that AhA ’1-Jahm Ahmad Ibn ^1-Husain, a poet remarkahie tor his 

mor.il evlioriatioiis died A. II. 319 (A. D 93J). 


MUHAMMAD IBN OMAR AL-WARIDI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Omar Ibn Wakid al-Wakidi, a native of Medina 
[al-Madani) and a mawla to the Husbim family—or, according to some, to that of 
Aslarn, a descendant of Salim,—was a man eminent for learning, and the author 
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ol some \vell-knovvn w(trks on the conquests of llio Mosliins and oilier subjecls. JIis 
Kitdh nr-Ridda (hntory of the apostacy)^ a work of no inferior merit, contains an 
account of the aposlacy of the Arabs on the death of the Prophet, and of the wars 
between the Companions and Tulaiha Ibn Khuwqilid al-Azdi, al-Aswad al-Ansi and 
Musailama al-Kazzab [the liar] (1). He received traditional information from Ibn 
Abi l)ib (vol. 11. p 589), Marnar Ibq Hasliid {rol. 1. p. Malik Ibn Anas (ro/. II 
p. 545), alh-Tliaiiri [roJ. 1. p. 576), and others; his secretary Muhammad Ibn Saad, 
whose lif(* comes immediately after this, and a nurnbei; of other distinguished men 
delivered traditional information on his authority, lie held the post of hddi in the 
eastern quarter of Ikighdad, and was appointed by al-Maniun to fill the same olTicc 
at Askar al-Mahdi. The Traditions received from him are considered of feeble au¬ 
thority, and doubts have been expressed on tlie subject of his [irrarilij]. Al-Marnuu 
testified a high respect tor him and treated him with marked honour. Al-Wakidi 
once wTOt(‘ to him, complaining that straitened circumstances had burlhened him 
with debts, and specilied the amount of what lie owed. On this memorial al-Mamiin 
inscribed the following answer: You possess the qualities of liberality and ruodeslN 

“ liberality allows your hand to disper.se freely what you possess, and modesty induces 
“ you to mention only a part of your debts We have, therefore, ord(‘n*(i you the 
“ double of what you ask; if this be not sufficient, the fault is your own; and if it 
“ answer your exjicctations, be yet more liberal than before, for the treasures of (iod 
“ are open, and his hand is stretched forth to do good. When you acted as hdih t « 
“ ar-Ri\shid, you told me that the blessed Prophet said to az-Zubair (2j: ‘ 0 /ubair' 
“ " the keys of the yuovision v liich God grants to his creatures are placeil before he 
“ ‘ throne; He beslowelh on them in proportion to their exfiendilure; if they spend 
“ ‘ mucli, He gives much, and if they spend little, lie gives little.’ ”—“ I had coin- 
“ pletcly forgotten this Tradition,” observed al-Wakidi, “ and 1 derived more ])lea- 
“ sure from his reminding me of it than from the present he made me.” Itishr al- 
Hafi [vol. 1. p, 257) related one single fact relative to al-Wakidi, which was that he 
heard him say: ‘‘Ilow' to write a charm to cure fevers. Take some olive leave.s, 
and, on a Saturday, being yourself in a slate of purity, wTile on one of these leaves : 
“ Hell is hiinffnj, on another, Hell is thirsty, and on the third. Hell is refreshed. 
“ Pul them into a rag and bind them on the left arm of the person sulTering from 
“ fever. 1 made the experiment myself, said al-Wakidi, and found it successful.” 
Such is the relation given by Abii '1-Faraj Ibn al-Jauzi (vol. 11. p. 96) in the book 
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wliich lu‘ composed on the Life of Bishr al-llafi.—AI-Masiuli mentions, in his Mur4j 
(id-Dahab, that al-Wakidi ndated the following anecdote : 1 had two friends, one of 

“ whom belonged to the fami^ of IMshim, and we were all as if animated by one 
“ soul. Poverty then came upon*me, and I was reduced to deep distress, when my 
“ wife said to me, as the great Festival was drawing near : ‘ As for ourselves, we can 
“ ‘ support in patience our misery and afflictioA; but there are our children, and it 
“ ‘ cuts me to the heart to think that they will see the neighbour^' children dressoil 
“ ‘ out and adorned for the Festival, whilst lyirs must continue as they now are, in 
“ ‘ their worn-out clothes. Could you contrive to procure the means of clothing 
“ ‘ them?’ 1 immediately wrote to my friend, the Hashimide, reijuesting him to let 
“ me have whatever sum he could dispose of, and he sent me a jmrse sealed up, 
*' and containing, he said, one thousand dirhems. 1 had hardly recovered from the 
‘ joy 1 experienced, when 1 recei\ed a note from my other friend, wherein he made 
“ a complaint similarl(» that which I had addressed to the Hashimide; I immediately 
“ sent him the purse without oven breaking the seal, and, being then ashamed of 
" appearing before my wife, l,went to the mosque and remained there till morning. 
•' When I relumed liorrie^ instead of being reproached for what 1 had done, 1 had 
“ the sali''fae(ion of reciMving her full approbation and, just at that moment, the 
“ Hashimide came in, wilh the purse sealed up as before. ‘Tell me sincerely,’ 

‘ ‘ said he, ‘ how you disposed of wliat I sent you.’ 1 told him the plain fact. ‘ Well,’ 
“ said he, ‘ when you applied to me, 1 sent you all I possessed on earth, and having 
“ ‘ then w'l’itten to my friend requesting him to sham wdth me what he had, 1 re- 
“ ‘ ceived from him my own pur.se, sealed wilh m}^signet.’—We then decided on 
“ malvfng an equal partition of the thousand dirhems, liaving first taken out one 
“ hundred for iny wife (3). Al-Manmn having heard tlie circumstance, sent fur 
“ me and made me relate’ what had passed; he then ordered us a present of seven 
“ thousand dinars, two thousand dinars for each of us, and one thousand for my 
“ wife.” Jlie Khalih relates this anecdote, with some sligiil dilTerence, in his His¬ 
tory of Baghdad. .\l-Wakidi was born in the beginning of A. H. 130 [Sept., A. 1). 747); 
he died on the eve of Monday, the 11th of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. 11. 207 (27lh April, A. 1). 
S23), being then hddi of the quarter of Baghdad situated on the western side of the 
Tigris. Such is the statement made by Ihn Kulaiba, but as-Samani says that he was 
kddi of the eastern quarter of Baghdad, as we have already menliooed. The funeral 
service was said over him by Muhammad Ibn Saraaa at-Tarnimi, and he was interred 
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in the Khaizuran cemetery. Some place his death in 209 or 206, hut the date we 
have given is the true one. The Khalib says, in his Tlislory of Baghdad, towards the 
beginning of his notice on al-Wakidi, that he died in the month of Zu '1-Kaada, 
but towards the end of the article, he places his death in Zu ’1-IIijja. 1 found 
among my rough notes, and in ray own hand-writing, that al-Wakidi died at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Wdkidi means descended from Wdkid; one of liis ancestors 
bore this name.—Of al-Madani we have already spoken {p. 5 of this vol.].—Askar 
al-Mahdi [al-Mahdis camp], a place now known by the name of ar-Rusdfa, is situated 
in the eastern quarter of Baghdad. It was built by Abu Jaafar al-Mansiir for his son 
al-Mahdi, after whom it was called. This contirms the statement that al-Wakidi was 
kddi of the eastern quarter of the city, not of the western. 


(1) Soo AbA 'l-Fida, reign oi Aba Bakr; Price in his Retrospect, vol. I; Kosegarten's Annals ol .it-Tabari. 
part II, and Mr. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai sur I'histotrc des Arabe^, tome III. 

(2) Abu Abd Allah az-Zubair Ibn al-AuwAm Ibn Khuwailid Ibii Asad Ibii Abd aUO/za llui Kus.sai, a membrr 
ol the tribe of' Kor.ush and of the family o! Asad, was a cousin of Muhammad Iin the mother s side, and one 
1)1 the ti'ii proselytes to whom the founder of Islainisni annoumaMl their cert.iin entry into paradise. Perse- 
ented, like the other Moslims, by the. Pagan Arabs, he look reluge in Abys'^mia, but retarned in time to .ic- 
ooiiipany Muhammad in his emigration to Medina. He lought m all Muhaniimid's battles, and, at the com¬ 
bat ol Uadr, he was the orilv yyarrior‘among the true believers who took the held on horsebat k. At the ion 
quest ol Mekka, he liore Muhammad’s staudaid, and upwards of thirty wounds received m yarions combat*- 
against the mlidels attested his bravery and bis attachment to that faith in the cause of yylm h his syyord yy.i- 
the first ever drawn. Jealous ol Ah, he espoused the ipiarrol ol AAisha, and lell by the h.iml ol .\nii llm Jar- 
mhz the I'XUh ol the latter Jumada, A H 3t: (Deiembcr, A. D. r.5C;, soon alter the battle, of the (,’amel. lb- 
met with his death in a yallt'y near Basra, called U'lWi 's-Sabua (the valley of the liOHi>.] —(AbA ’l-I'ida 
TabakAt nl-Muhaddifhhi. Star as-Salaf). 

(H) One thousand [lieces could not be equally divided between three persons, tlie difficulty yvas ohviated hy 
reducing the sum to nine hundred. 


MUHAMMAD IBN SAAD. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ihn Saad Ibn Mani az-Zuhri, was a man of the highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. He lived for some time with al-Wakidi (see the pre- 
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(icdirig article) in llic cliamcler of a secretary, and for this reason he became known 
by the appellation of Kdlib al-l^dkidi. Amongst the masters under whom he studied 
was Snfyan Ibn Oyaina [vol. p. 578); traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Abu Bakr Ibn Abi ’d-I)unya [vol. /. p. 531) and Abu Muhammad 
al-Harith Ibn Abi Osama at-Tamimi. He composed an excellent work, in fifteen 
volumes, on the different classes [labakdl] of ^’)uhammad’s companions and of the 
Tabi’s; it contains also a history of the khalifs brought down to his own time. He 
left also a smaller Tabakdl. His character m a veracious and trust-worthy historian 
is universally admitted. It is said that the complete collection of al-Wakidi’s works 
remained in the pns.session of four persons, the first of whom was his secretary. Mu-* 
hammad fbn Saad. This distinguished writer displayed great acquirements in tin* 
sciences, the Traditions, and traditional literature; most of his books treat of the Tra 
ditions and law. The Kbatib Abu Bakr (vol. I. p. 75), author of tin* History ol 
Baghdad, speaks of him in these terms: “ We consider Muhammad Ibn Saad as a 
" man of unimpeached integrity, and the Traditions which he delivered are a prool 
“ of his veracity, for in the greater part of the information handed down by him, w<' 
“ find him discussing it, ^lassage by pa.ssage.’' He was a mawla to al-Husain Ibn 
Abd .Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Ahd al-Muttalib. lie died at Baghdad, 
on Sunday the 4lh of the latter Jumiida, A. H. 203 (December, A. D. 818), al lln- 
age of sixty-lwu years, and was interred in the cemetery outside the Damascus gal'- 
ilidh as-Sbdm]^ 


ABI BISIIB AI)-DILAB1 


Abii Bishr Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hammad Ibn Saad al-Ansari ad-Diilabi (u 
nattve of l>dldb} was allied, by adoption, to the Ansars. The surname of al-Warrak 
ar-Bazi [lltr, senhe of /fail was borne by iiiin {bcmuHC liv was oriyimlly from the pro- 
rinre of Uai and ropird or sold books] Ad-Diilabi displayed great learning in the 
Traditions, historical narrations, and general history; he learned the Traditions in 
Syria and Irak from Muhammad Ibn Bashsliar (1), Ahmad Ihn Ahd al-Jabhar ahOta- 
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ridi, and a great number of other teachers. His own authority was cited for Tradi¬ 
tions by at-Tabarani [vol. /. p» 592) and Abu Hatim Ibn Habban al-Busti (2). He 
left some useful works on history and on the dates of the births and deaths of tlie 
learned; these productions are so correct that persons who cultivate sucli branches of 
knowledge place full reliance on the information they derive from them, and his state¬ 
ments may be found quoted in works of the highest repute. In a word, he was one 
of the first masters nn these subjects, and an authority to whom constant reference is 
made. His productions are drawn up with great care. He died at al-Arj, A. H. 
320 (A. f). 932). It is related that he gave the following lines as the production of 
. Orwa Ibn Hizam al-Ozri [vol. I. p. 671) and used to repeat them very often: 

\Vhen my heart designed to abandon her, it found its project opposed by two strenuous inter* 
cessors (/o?’e and remembrance (?) eatahlished) in my bosom. When it said No, they said Y(‘s; 
but all were soon unanimous, for they prevailed. 

— bUldbi, or Dauldbi, which last is considered by as-Saraani as the correct pronun¬ 
ciation, means belonging to ad-DAldb, a village in the province of Hai. Another 
village of the same name lies in the province of ai-AhwJz, and near it was fought 
the celebrated battle against the Azarika (nol. //. />. 514). Another Diilah is situated 
to the east of Baghdad, and a fourth place of this name is DCMb al~J(\r 3',. Uditlb, 
pronounced also Dauldb, means any thing which turns round (a water-ivheeL for 
msiance). — Al-Arj is a steep mountain pass on the pilgrim road from Mekka to Me¬ 
dina. In the territory of Taifds a populous village called al-Arj, the native place of 
al-Arji the poet [vol. I. p. 267|, whose real names were: Abd Allah Ihn Omar Ihn 
Amr Ihn Olhman Ibn Affan.—I do not know in which of these two places ad-Dulabi 
died. There is also a place, in Yemen called Siik al-Arj. 


Ij A))^ Bakr MuhammarJ Ihn BashsliAr Ibn Othmetn Ibn DAwAd Ibri KaiSflii railed alsu IlendAr. 

^^as a traditionist and a native of Hasra. Al-BukhAri cited his authority fur some Traditions. He died A. H 
252 (A. D. 86r.).—(ra&. al-Muhaddithin.) 

('2) Abu HAtim Muhammad Ibn HabhAn, a native of the town ol Bust, in Sijistftn, was a traditionist of thr 
highest authority and the author orsome esteemed works on the iraditionists, medicine, astronomy, and other 
subjects. He died A. H. 354 (A. D. 9fi5).— [Huffdz^ Ibn Khaldfln’s Prolegomena.) 

(3) We should perhaps read HAzxn with the Mardnd. 
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ABU AJt]) ALLAH AL-MARZUBANF. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Imran Ibn Musa Ibn Said Ibn Obaid Allah ah 
Katib al-Marziihani was born at Baghdad, but his family belcfnged to Khorasan. 
Besides drawing up numerous works and curious compilations (I), which are well 
known, he delivered orally a great deal of literary and historical information. As a 
transmitter of Traditions, he bore the character of a sure authority, but in his reli-, 
gious belief he leant towards the Shiife doctrines. He gave his Traditions on the 
authority of Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad al-Baghawi [voL I. p. 323), Abu Bakr Ibn 
Ahi DaAvud as-Sijislani [ooL 1. p. 590), and other masters. It was he who first col> 
lected and r(‘vised the poetical NNorks of the Omaiyide [khalif), Yazid the son of Moawia. 
the son of Ahu Sofyan; they form a small volume of about sixty pages (2). After 
him, other jiersons undertook the same task, but they inserted in the collection a 
great number of pieces wltich were not Yazid’s. The poems of this prince, though 
not numerous, are highly beautiful; one of his sweetest passages is that contained in 
tlie piece rlnming in atn, where he says: 

Sepanted from Laila, 1 longed for a glimpse of her figure, thinking that the flame which raged 
within m\ Losom would he calmed at her aspect; but the females of the tribe said: You hope 
“ to se<> the charms of Laila ! die of the {lingcntig) nialoKy of hope! How couldst thou look 
on L'lila, whilst the e>es which jou cast on other women arc not yet purified by tears? How 
“‘‘can Nou hope to I'lijoy lier discourse, since your ears have hearkened to the voice of stran- 
“ gers? O Laila! thou art loo noble to be seen! he only can see thee whose heart is humble 
‘ • and submissive (d). ” • 

I conceived so great an admiration for Yazid’s poetry, that, in the year 633 (A. D. 
1235-6), being then at Damascus, 1 learned it all by heart, and succeeded in distin¬ 
guishing the genuine pieces from those which were falsely ascribed to him. I exa¬ 
mined also the latter with attention, and was enabled, by my researches, to discover 
by whom each of them was composed; these results 1 should set forth here were I not 
apprehensive of lengthening this article too much.—Al-Marzubani was born in the 
month of Ihe latter Jumada, A. 11. 297 (Feb.-March, A. D. 910);—some say, 296 
—and he died on Friday, the 2nd of Shawwal, A. H. 384 (9lli November, A. D. 
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IIis (lealli has been placed erronc(uisly in the year 378. The funeral service 
was said over him by Ibc doctor Abn Bakr al-Khowarezmi. He Nvas interred in Ins 
lionse, situated in the Mri of Amr the Greek (Amr ar-Mnn), a street in that quarter 
<‘f Baghdad ^^hich lies on the cast side of the river. He delivered traditional infor¬ 
mation on the authority of Abii ’1-Kasim al-Baghdadi (4). Abu Bakr Ibn Huraid 
^page 37 of this vol.], and .4bii Bakr Ibn al-Anbari [page of tins voL); his own 
authority ^^as cilcd^by Abu Abd Allab as-Sainiari, Abu 'l-Kiisim at-Tanukhi [voL IL 
p. 567), Abu Muhammad al-Jauhari, and others.—He received the surname of a/- 
Uarzubdni because one of his ancestors bore the name oi a designation 

.applied by the Persians to great and powerful men only. This word signifies guar¬ 
dian of the frontiery as we learn from Ibn al-Jaw aliki’s (5) work, entitled al-Mnarrah. 


(I'l 11)11 Kh.illikrui mentions, in the hie <*1 th(' |MM*t Ahu Bakr al-Kho\v<ir('/nn, that al-Mar/ubAni w.is the 
.nilhor of n Mojam nv-SV/unnl, or dn’tionarN ol notice'' on the ]>oets. 

li) The oritnn.il lui.s : oi about ihroo kumhas. A kurnUay or tjuire, ,;enerallN coni.iin'' tNMMii\ 

These ver.>es seem to ha\e a iinslic iinporl; the Beloved si^milvino ihi' l)i\inii\. 

'Till's I believe to be tlu' same pcr-siui a'* the \bd Allah al-Baphawi alreadv mentiuried in lln'« artielt 
5i Ills life will be found in tliiv work. 


ABI BAKU AS-SVLl. 


The lidtih Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ihn Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Sul Tikin, generally known by the appellation of as-Suli as-Shatranji 
(as-SMi the chess-player) y bore a high reputation as a man of talent and an accom¬ 
plished scholar, lie delivered traditional information on the authority of Abii Dawud 
as-Sijistani {vol. /. p. 589), Abii ’1-Abbas Thalab ivoL /. p. 83), Abu M-Abbas al-Mu- 
barrad [page 31 of this vol.jy and other great masters; Abu ’1-lIasan ad-Harakutni 
ivol. II. p. 239), Abu Abd Allah al-Marzubani, see the preceding article, and others 
have transmitted down the information which he imparted. He became one of (the 
khalif] ar-Badi’s boon companions, after having been his preceptor; the kbalif al- 
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Muklafi and liis successor al-Mukladir received liim also into Iheir intimacy on account 
r)f his convivial talents. He composed a number of celebrated works, such as the 
A'//d/> al-Wuzard [hook of vizir^, ihe Kildb al-Waraka [book of llie leaf {"!)), the Adab 
ol-Kdlib (the knowledtje requuite for a kdlib), the Kildb al-Anwd (book of Hpccics), the 
History of Abu Tammam (vol. I. p. 348), the History of the Karmats, the Kildb al- 
Glmrar (hook of brilliaudes (?)), the History of Abu Amr Ibn al-Ala (voL If. p. 399), 
the Kildb al-lbdda [book <>f devotion), the History of Ibn Harma (1)^, the History of as- 
Saiyid al-Himyari [vol. 11. p. 211), the History,of Ishak Ibn Ibrahim an-]\adim [vol. I. 
p. 183), a biographical dictionary of modern poets, etc. The science which he 
chietly cullivaled was J)iographY, but he knew by heart and transmitted down a great 
number of literary productions. Sincere in his religious belief and virtuous in his 
conduct, he merited the confidence which was always placed in his word. As a 
chess-player he remained without an equal, and, even to the present day, it is said 
proverbially of a player whose abilities are intended to be extolled, that such a one 
plays at chess like as-Sdli. 1 have met a great number of persons who believed that 
as-Su!i was the inventor of che^, but this is an erroneous opinion, that game having 
been imagined by Sissah Ilyi Oalur the Indian, for the amusement of king Shihram. 
Ardashir Ihn Bahok, the founder of the last Persian dynasty, invented the game of 
nerd (tables} (2), which was, therefore, called nerdashtr (3). He designed it as an 
image of the world and its inhabitants, and, therefore, divided the board into twelve 
scjuares to represent the months of the year; the thirty pieces (or men) represented 
the days of the month, and the dice were the emhle*is of fate and the vicissitudes 
through w hich it conduct^ the people of the world. But, to expatiate on these points 
would fead us loo far, and make us digress from the subject in whicli we are now 
engaged. The Persians count the game of nerd as onejof the inventions which did 
honour to Iheir nation. [Balhait was at that time king of India, and for him Sissah 
invented the game of chess. The sages of the lime declared it superior to the game 
of nerd, and that for reasons too long to be explained] (4). It is said that, when 
Sissah invented the game of chess and presented it to Shihram, the latter was struck 
with admiration and filled with joy; he ordered chess-boards to be placed in flu* 
temples, and considered that game as the best thing that could be learned, in as 
much as it served [as an introduction) to [the art of] war, as an honour to religion and 
the world, and as the foundation of all justice. He manifested also his gratitude and 
satisfaction for the favour which heaven had granted him in illustrating his reign by 
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such an invention, and he said to Sissah. “Ask me for whatever you desire.”— 
“ 1 then demand,” replied Sissah, “that a grain of wheat be placed in the first 
“ square of the chess-board, two in the second, an^ that the number of grains be 
“ progressively doubled till the last square is atlained: whatever this quantity may 
“ be, I ask you to bestow it on me.” The king, who meant to make him a present 
of something considerable, exclaimed that such a recompense would be too little, 
and reproached Sissah for asking so inadequate a reward. Sissah declared that he 
desired nothing but what he had mentioned, and, heedless of the king’s remon¬ 
strances, he persisted in his demand. The king, at length, consented, and ordered 
that quantity of wheat to be given him. When the chiefs of the government office 
received orders to that effect, they calculated the amount, and answered that they did 
not possess near so much wheal as was required. These words were reported to the 
king, and he, being unable to credit them, ordered the chiefs to be brought before 
him. Having questioned them on the subject, they replied that all the wheal in the 
world would be insufficient to make up the quantity. He ordered them to prove 
what they said, and, by a series of multiplications and reckonings, they demon¬ 
strated to him that such was the fact. On this, the king said to Sissah: “ Your 
“ ingenuity in imagining such a request is yet more admirable than your talent in 
“ inventing the game of chess.”—The way in which this doubling of the grains is 
to be done consists in the calculator's placing one grain in the first square, two in 
the second, four in the third, eight in the fourth, and so on, till Ije comes to the 
last square; placing in each square the double of what is contained in the preceding 
one. 1 was doubtful (hat the amount could be so great as what is said, but having 
met one of the accountants employed at Alexandria, I received from him a demon¬ 
stration which convinced me that their declaration was true: he placed before me a 
sheet of paper in which he had doubled the numbers up to the sixteenth square, and 
obtained thirty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-eight grains (5). “ Now,” 

said he, “ let us consider this quantity to he the contents of a pint measure, and this 
“ I know by experiment to be true; ”—these are the accountant's words, so let him 
bear the responsibility—“ then let the pint be doubled in the seventeenth square, 
“ and so on progressively. In the twentieth square it will become a waiba {peck), 
“ the waibas will then become an irdabb {bushel), and in the fortieth square we shall 
“ have one hundred and seventy-four thousand seven hundred and sixty-two irdabbs. 
“ Let us suppose this to be the contents of a corn store, and no corn store contains 
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“ more than that; then, in the fiftieth square we shall have the contents of one 
“ thousand and twenty-four stores; suppose these to be (situated in) one city—and 
* ‘ no city can have more than ^lal number of stores or even so many—we shall then 
“ find that the sixty-fourth and last square gives sixteen thousand three hundred and 
‘ ‘ eighty-four cities (G). Now, you know that there is not in the world a greater num- 
“ her of cities than that, for geometry informs us*that the circumference of the globe 
“ is eight thousand parasangs (7); so that, if the end of a cord weve laid on any part 
“ of the earth, and the cord passed round it fill both ends met, we should find the 
** length of the cord to be twenty-four thousand miles, which is equal to eight Ihou- 
“ sand parasangs. This [demanstration] is decisive and indubitable.”—Were 1 not 
apprehensive of extending this article too much and being led away from my sub¬ 
ject, I should render this evident, but, in my notice on the sons of Musa, I shall 
touch again on the subject (8). You know also that the inhabited portion of the 
earth forms about one quarter of Us surface.—These observations have caused us to 
digress, but as they convey some useful information and a curious piece of reckon¬ 
ing, 1 decided on inserting thepi so that they might come under the notice of such 
persons as treat with incredulity the result obtained by doubling the squares of 
the chess-board, and oblige them to acknowledge its exactitude; the demonstration 
here given clearly proves the truth of what has been said on the subject.—Let us 
return to as-Siili. Al-Masudi relates, in his Murdj ad-Dahab, that the imdm (or 
khalif) ar-l\adi^billah went to a delightful garden filled with fiowers, atone of his 
country seats, and asked the boon companions who accownpanied him if they ever saw 
a finer sight. They all began to extol it and descrific its beauties, declaring that 
nothing'in the world could surpass it; on which ar-Kadi said: “ As-Suli’s manner 
“ of playing chess is yet a finer sight and surpasses all you could describe.” It is 
related, says the same author, that when (the khalif) al-Muktafi (billah) first heard of 
as-Siili’s extraordinary talent in that game, he had already taken into his favour a 
chess-player named al-Mawardi, whose manner of playing had excited his admiration. 
When as-Suli and al-Mawardi were set to play in the presence of al-Muktafi, the 
khalif yielded to his partiality for the latter, and, led away by the friendly feelings 
which a long acquaintance had established between them, he prompted him and en¬ 
couraged him so openly that as-Suli felt at first embarrassed and confused. However, 
as the game went on, he recovered his self-possession and vanquished his adversary 
SO completely that no one could gainsay it. Al-Muktafi being thus convinced of his 
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lalent, lost all liis partiality for al-Mawardi and said to hiri): “ Voiii md^wfird {rosc- 
waler] is turned into urine.”—Innumerable anecdotes are told of as-Snli and liis 
adventures; yet, with all his talent, his acknowledged learning, humour, and ele¬ 
gant taste, he mol with a depreciator in Aim Said al-Okaili, who attacked him, hut 
not severely, in a satire: as-Suli had a room tilled with works composed hy himself 
and all in ditTerenlly coloured bindings; these he used to call the fruits of his stu¬ 
dies (0), and, whrti he had occasion to refer to any of them, he would tell his hoy 
to bring him such and such a hook. " This led Aim Said to compose the following 
lines • 


of all men, as-Siili po''Scsscs ihc most learning—in Ins library. If we ask linn loi an e\ 
planatioii on a fioinl of scicnre, he answers: “Boys! bring here such and such a packet o) 
“ science (10).*' 

As-Suli died at Ilasra, A. II. 335 (A. Ik 0i6-T;, or 330; he had sought ronct'a! 
meni there to avoid the acfne search which peojilc of all ranks were making after 
him will) the intention of pulling him to death. Tke crime imputed to him was hi.s 
publishing a certain Tradition relative to (the n(jhis \\\, the son of Aim Talih. 
Some time previously, lie had lioen obliged, hy straitened eireumslanei's, to loau' 
Baghdad.—A\c have already spoken of the word Silli in the life of Ihraliim Jhn al- 
Ahhas as-Suli O'o/. /. p. 22), the tiiiele of Abu Bakr’s father.— Stmih is to he pro¬ 
nounced with an i followed hy a double s and then an h.—Udhir is |•Tonouncod with 
an i in the second syllable.-^.trda.'tkir is thus spelled liy ad-Darakulni; another au 
thor says that it is a lV‘i>ian word signifying flour and mill:; nrd means flour, and 
shir, milk. Some say that Ardashir means flour and sircelnrss (11), and others stale 
that it should be written Asdashir, It was this prince who o\erthn‘w the provincial 
kings (MulAk al-Tairdif) and formed, out of their empires, a kingdom for him.«elf. 
He was the ancestor of that Persian dynasty which ended in Yazdajird [Yizdetjird 
and was overthrown in the thirty-second year of llic Hijra, in the khalifate of Olhrnan 
I bn AfTan. Tlieir history is well known. This dynasty must not be confounded 
wdtl) the first series of the Persian kings which terminated in Oara (Jhriiis , the son 
of Bara, him \Nho was slain liy Alexander. This conqueror established provincial 
kings tlironghuut the country, and he gave them this name because each of them had 
a different pcoplt under his rule; tlicse states had previously belonged to a single 
man. Ardashir was one of the provincial kings, hut he succeeded in subduing the 
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Others and establishing the empire in its primitive unity. The country had remained 
under the provincial kings during four hundred years. The last Persian dynasty 
subsisted for the same period.f-I am unable to fix with certainty the orthography of 
Balhaily thq name of the king of India, but I found it thus written, with the vowels, 
by the copyist of the book which 1 consulted. It may or it may not be correct. 

(I) A. II. 17G (A. D. 792-3) died Ahii Ishak Ibrahim Ibn All Ibn Maslaina Ibn Aftmir Ibn Ilarma 

“ al-Kihri, a celebrab'd poet of whom al-Asrnai sai^: ‘ Ibii Ilarma was the last of the ])oets.’ No tesli- 

“ rnony can be stron^^er than this in favour ol his talents.”— {Nujiim.) 

(?) Hyde has treated of these, ^james in his treatise iJe Liuh.i Onentahurn. 

(3) Ibn Khallik;\ri, or the author whom he copu's, scciiis, therelure, to liavc considered the w'ord nerdashir 
as th(' eipinalcnt ol nurd Ardashir [Ardushir's nerd), 

(4) H the jiass.if^e here (ilaccd between crotchets be not an interpolation, the author has been led into a con¬ 
tradiction bv his lori^elliii^' to coinjiare the additional notes which he inserted iii the inarj'in of his work with 
what he had alrend) written. It may lie here menlioiied that nothing' j*o£itive is Jiiiowri of Sissah, Shihrdm, 
and ISalhail. 

(aj This IS perfectly exact. 

(f.) These sums are exact. * , 

'7^ Till' rcasomiig wluch lollow'sPis so iiiconcUiM\o, that w«! must suppose our author to ha\e, misunderstood 
what was said. 

(5) flic hli' of Muhammad llm Musa Ibn SliAkir will be found in this volume; but it docs not contain the 
.slii:htr‘'.t alhiMou to llie anthiuctical |>r<»hlem of the chess-lioard. 

(9; Literallv: /ii\ hcnruKj; tli.it is, wh.il he learueil .it his mastcr'.s lectures. 

(10) The gr.inin*atic.il construction of this last verse is iiuorrect: lur we .should read 

(II) Tliesc derivation.^, which have been alreadv given (\ol. 1. p. 4b5). are loo futile to ineril attention. 


AL-HATIMI. 


Ahii Ali Muhammad Ibn al-llasan Ibn al-Muzaffar, surnamed al-Halimi, a native of 
Baghdad, a MUh and a pbilologcr, was one of the most eminent among those learned 
men who bad attained celebrity by tlicir extensive information and numerous produc¬ 
tions. lie studied the belles-lettres under Abu Omar az-Zahid (pagfc 43 of this roi.)* 

10 
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and dictated historical information on his authority at literary assemblies, lie gave 
also some pieces on the authority of other masters. The kddi Abu ’1-Kusim at- 
Tanukhi [vol. IL p. 567) and a number of other eminent men transmitted down 
information received from him. Al-llalinii composed an epistle calle^d ar-Iiisdla 
tal^IIdtimiya [the IMlimian epistle], in which he related his interview with al-Muta- 
nahhi [col. I. p. 102), and the manner in which he exposed, on that occasion, the 
plagiarisms and defects which occur in that poet’s compositions. This treatise is a 
proof of llic extensive acquirements and vast information possessed by its author, 
fn commencing, he explains the motive which led him to [terife it), and he then 
, says: “When Ahmad Ibn al-llusain al-Mutanabhi arrived at Hladina tas-Salam [Bagh- 
“ dad], on his return from Egypt, witJi the project of fixing his abode at the court of 
“ the \izir Abu Muhammad al-Muhallabi (I'o/. L p. AlO), he folded himself up in 
“ the cloak of pride and swept along x^ith the train of his ostentation, whilst his 
“ haughty mien and lofty gait displaced his arrogance and vain presumption(I); 
“ from every person whom he met he turned away in disdain, and spoke of none 
“ but with insidious calumnies. Deluded h^ self-ad«miration, he imagined that all 
“ literary talent pertained to him alone; he thought that poetry was an ocean to 
“ whose pure waters none but himself had a right to approach, and a garden whose 
“ blooming flowers he alone was entitled to gather and whose nosegays were to be 
“ culled by him alone, to the exclusion of all others. It is easy for any man to 
“ strut ijbout x>hen in solitude (2), but every reputation requires a, basis to sup- 
“ port it. For a length of tihie, he continued to run in this path, and I allowed 

I 

“ his insolence to roam e\en to the full extent of its tether; he strode about in his 
“ vanity, thinking that he was tlie unrhallcd courser of the hippodrome, the steed 
“ which ne\er yet had found another to run with it neck and neck, the sole master 
“ of the language, the only deflowcrer of virgin phrases, the sovereign lord of clo- 
“ quence in prose and verse, the unequalled hero of the age in talent and in 
“ learning! His heavy tiead Lore down many of those who had distinguished 
“ themselves by the insignia of the belles-lettres and had forced out from the soil of 
“ literature springs of the sweetest water. Some hung down their heads before him, 
“ others drooped the wing, testifying by their looks humble submission. Bui 
“ Moizz ad-I)awlat Ahmad Ibn Buwaih”—have already traced his history (vo/ L 
p, 155)—“ saw xvilh displeasure that his capital, the abode of the khalifate, the 
‘ ‘ seal of glory, the pearl of the empire, should be visited by a man who had just left 
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“ the court of Saif ad-Dawlat Ibn Hamdan”—I have also spoken of this prince 
{vol. 11. p. 334)—“ the open enemy of Moizz ad-Dawlat, and that he should not find 
“ in his kingdom a person ablj to compete with the new comer in his art. For that 
“ monarch had a lofty soul, an imperial resolution, and a will which, if directed 
towards the conduct held by fortune, would have prevented her vicissitudes from 
“ sporting with worthy men and lier changes*from revolving over them. As for 
“ the vizir al-Muhallabi, he was led by mere supposition to imagiiic that none could 
“ cope with al-Mutanabbi, that he himself «ould not equal him nor attain to the 
‘‘ height of any of his thoughts, much less lift the burden of talent which the poet bore 
so lightly. Great men have various ways of exalting, extolling, and lionouring , 
those whom they think fit; but their sentiments sometimes alter, and then they 
“ promptly abandon their former line of conduct. This was the case with the \izir 
“ al-Muhallabi in the change which his opinion underwent respecting the man 
whom he patronised; for, in reality, Abu ’t-Taiyib had no other merit to distin- 
“ guish liim from the vulgar herd of literary men (not to speak of the noble leaders 
“ of the Hock), but a talent (or poetry. Herein, I avow, his various productions 
were brilliant, and the fkwers he culled were full of sw^eetness. I, therefore, un- 
“ dertook to seek out his faults, pare his nails, publish his secrets, disclose to view 
“ what he kc|)l folded up, and put to the test the negligences of his compositions, till 
such time as the palace of some distinguished man should unite us, so that I and he 
might race in the same hippodrome and make known who was the vanquish^er, who 
the vanquished, who reached the goal, and who was Jistanced. I then possessed a 
“ talent copious as the rain-cloud, a mind which, in all accomplishments, flashed 
“ forth a .sparkling radiance, and a genius like the pure wine which is crowned with 
“ bubbles and betrays the secret confided to the wine-jav. Besides this, the lake of 
“ my youth was translucent and its raiment ample, the stuff of my life was glossy, its 
“ zephyrs mild, and its clouds dropping genial rain. But my youth, ardent tiiough it 
“ was, had to await the harbinger of a fitting time; for horses run not on the day of 
trial by means of their nerves and vigour, but by the impulse of their riders. IIow- 
“ ever, each man obtains in his day a moment wherein he may accomplish his wdslies, 
satisfy his desires, and, though great his expectations, the path to their fulfilment 
“ opens wide. But, at length, I had the pleasure of passing over the days which 
“ intervened between our meeting, and I set out for his dwelling-place, having under- 
“ neatli me a quick-paced, hawk-eyed mule, its head towering as if borne on the wings 
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“ of an eagle. It was really a magnificent conveyance, and I seemed like a blazing 
‘‘ star mounted on a cloud conducted by the south wind; whilst before me a number 
“ of handsome pages, some free-born, some slaves, ran in succession, as pearls run 
“ off the string. I mention this, not through ostentation and boasting, but because 
“ Abu ’l-Taiyib himself saAv it all; its beauty did not, however, excite his admiration, 
“ neither did its splendour attract his attention; that brilliant troop, which, as I 
“ suspect, filled his eyes and heart [with wonder), served only to increase his self- 
“ love and make him turn his face away from me. He had opened a shop [xchool], 
** in that place and uttered his literary wares to some youths who had never received 
a learned education, nor whetted their talents in debate(3), nor trained their 
“ minds in the study of literature; unable to distinguish between the beauties of 
language and its faults, between its facilities and its difficulties; their utmost 
“ desire being to read the poems of Abu Tarnmam, to discourse on some of his ori- 
** ginal ideas, and to cite some of the readings wliich the editors of his works had 
** w'ritten down as authorised. I found there a company of young men, learning 
“ from al-Mulanabbi passages of his poetry; but, wl^.en my arrival was announced 
“ and permission asked for me to enter, he sprung up »^rom his seat and hastened 
“ to hide from my sight. I had however anticipated his dejiarturc by dismounting 
“ from my mule, and he saw me full well, for I had ridden up to a spot where his 
“ eyes could not fail to light upon me. On entering the a^'sembly, I was recei\ed 
“ with profound respect by all, and sealed in al-Mulanabbi’s own j)]ace. I tlicn 
“ perceived that his seat was vovered with an old cloak which, through the persis- 
“ lance of time, had become a* tattered remnant, a collection of loose shreds. I had 
“ scarcely time to sit down, when he entered; I rose and saluted him politely, though 
he deserved it not, for he*had left his place to avoid rising up on my entrance; but 
“I, in going to see him, had another object in view When I met him, I applied 
“ to myself the words of the poet : 

“ It was a disgrace for me to visit thee, but my desire to see thee prevented m\ retreat. 

And he [might well have) applied to his own case these words of another poet: 

“ Some men render others as wretched as themselves; and God permits that some make 
“ others happy. Rian obtains not his subsistence by superior cunning; wealth and subsistence 
“ arc portions {Jktrihutcd by frtv). "fis thus the skilful archer sometimes misses the deer, 
“ and one who is no archer strikes it. 
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** And behold I he had put on seven vests, each of a different colour; and yet we 
** were in the burning heat of summer, and the day was warm enough to melt the 
“ contents of the skull. I si^t down, ready to rise up if necessary; he sal down in 
“ a kneeling posture and averted his head, as if he saw me not. I then turned from 
“ him negligently, reproaching myself with my folly in coming to see him, and the 
trouble I had taken in selling out to meet him. lie remained for some time, his 
“ face averted and not deigning to lend me a glance of his eye,*whilst every one of 
“ ihe band assembled before him was making signs to him and pointing towards me, 
“ endeavouring to arouse him from his torpor and rudeness. Their efforts served 
“ only to augment his indifference, insolence, and pride; l)ul he, at Icngtli, thought, 
“ proper to turn toA\ards me and .vhow me a certain degree of politeness; and 1 de- 
“ dare upon my honour, and that is the best of oaths, that the only words he said 
“ were : ‘ How are you?’ (4). I replied: ‘ Well; A\ere it not for the wrong 1 did 
“ ‘ myself in coming to see you, the degradation whicli my dignity has incurred in 
“ ‘ making you this visit, and the determination \^hich led rric reluctantly to one 
“ ‘ who, like you, has never profiled by Ihe lessons of experience and prudence.’ I 
“ then fell upon him as Uie torrent falls upon the deplhs of llie \alley: ‘ Tell me,’ 
“ said I, ‘ whence come your pride and presumplion, ymr self-conceit and haugh- 
“ ‘ tiness? What motive have you to aspire to a height which you can never attain, 
“ ‘ to aim at a butt which you cannot reach? Have you ancestry to ennoble ) 0 u, 
“ ‘ honour lo^exalt you, a sultan to patronise you, or learning to distinguish you? 

‘ Had you judged rightly of your own worth, hat> you weighed your merits in a 
“ ‘ just balance, vanity would never have seduced you, and you would have remained 
“ * wliat you always were, a mere poet, rhyming for a livelihood.’ At this invective, 
“ his colour changed, his respiration became ernbajrassed, and he commenced 
“ making humble excuses, and asked for pardon and indulgence, swearing repeat- 
“ edly that he had not recognised me, and that it was not his intention to insult me. 
“ 1 replied: * Nay, sir! if your visitor be a man nobly born, you appear ignorant of 
“ ‘ his descent; if an accomplished scholar, you seem not to pcrcehe his learning; 
“ ‘ and if a favourite of the sultan, you refuse him the place of honour! Are you 
“ * then the sole heir of every glory? No, by Allah! but you have taken pride as a 
“ ‘ veil to hide your inferiority, and have made it an antechamber, that you may 
“ ‘ avoid being questioned! ’ He again uttered excuses, but I enly made answer: 
“ ‘ There is no excuse for you; entreaties are useless!’ The assembly then began 
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“ to request me to spare him and accept his excuses, and to show that moderation 
which offended dignity employs in its own defence; hut I still continued to repri- 
“ mand him in the same strain and to reproach him with his despicable cha- 
“ racter, whilst he persisted in declaring that he had not recognised me in time to 
do me fitting honour, * Did I not send in t(» you,’ said I, ‘my name and sur- 
“ ‘ name when I applied for permission to enter? If you recognised me not, were 
“ ‘ there not persons in this assembly who did? and even were the case as you say, 
*' ‘ did you not remark my aspect? did you not scent the odour of my superiority? 
“ ‘did you not feel that I was a man apart?’ Whilst I was thus filling his ears with 
“ taunts and invectives, he continued to exclaim: ‘ Be calml moderate your passion I 
“ ‘ restrain your impetuosity! have patience! patience is the characteristic of per- 
“ ‘ sons so respectable as you.’ I, at length, resumed my alTability and softened 
“ tow'ards him, regretting to have passed the bounds in reprimanding him; but I 
“ had already broken him in as you would lame a young and restive camel. He 
** then began to extol my merits and praise me, swearing that, since his arrival in 
“ Irak, he had ardently longed to see me, and was aj^ways promising to himself the 
“ satisfaction of meeting me and gaining my friendshi]j, lie had just ended his 
“ declarations, when a young student from Kiifa, a descendant of Ali Ibn AbiTalib, 
“ requested permission to enter: he ordered him to be introduced, and in came a 
“ boy of an active form, moving with all the grace and vivacity of youth, who cx- 
“ plained the object of his visit with a gentle voice, a sweet tongue, a gay humour, 
“ a ready answer, a smiling/uoulh, the gravity and dignity of old age. I was 
“ struck at the aspect of such endow ments and captivated by the talents he displayed. 
“ Al-Mutanabbi then made him repeat some verses." Here the author commences 
the relation of his discourse«wilh al-Mulanabbi relative to the plagiarisms and faults 
in that poet’s compositions. The preceding extract is very long, but the passages 
were so closely connected that it was impossible to make suppressions. The epistle 
itself contains a mass of information, and if, as the aulbor stales, he pointed out 
to the poet, in one sitting, all the faults he there mentions, such a feat must be 
considered as a proof of prodigious information. lie entitled this work aUMMiha 
[the expositor]; it is of a considerable size, filling, as it does, thirteen quires {two 
hundred and sixty pages], and it serves as a testimony of the eminent talent possessed 
by the author, of lus presence of mind, and of the readiness with which he adduced 
his numerous proofs. The Ililya tal-Muhddara [ornaments of conversation), another 
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work of bis, forms two volumes and contains a great quantity of literary matter. 
Al-Halimi died on Wednesday, the 26th of the latter Rabi, A. D. 388 (27lh April, 
A. 11. 998).—He received tliij surname of al-IIdlhni because one of his ancestors 
bore the n^me of Hdtim (5). 

(1) The arro',';incc and ('xfra\a<r.inr vanify of al-HAturii an* fully disjtlayfid in tho long drclaniation which 

follow s. » 

(2) The writ(!r means fo say that, if the man wh<» presyrncs on his l.ilenls mingles with the world, he will 
quickly Tind a n\al or a superior. 

(3j Liler.ill^: He h.id eslahlishod a rnarkof with some youths, whom learned men had not educated and who 
had not heen gi'oiind down on lie' mill-stone of ad\ersaries. 

('♦) In Arahie, Aix/i hhnharnk. It is remarkahle lh.it the vulgar form ni^h, for (nyu xhfiv/ni, was m use at 
that rally iienod. Al-ll.itinu seems to have heen struck with the singul.irily of such an expression coming 
from the mouth of al-Mutanahbi. 

(j) The anllioi repeats here, and I suppres-' the same anecdote whu li he has already given in the life ot Abd 
Oin.ir a/-Zahi(l. See p.ige '»<! of this volume. 


IBN AL-KUTIYA {OR AL-GOUTIYA). 

• • 

Abu Bakr Mubaramad Ibn Omar Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ihn Ibrahim Ibn Isa Ibn Muza- 

bim, generally known by llie name of Ibn al-Kiiliya of the Gothic woman), was 
born in Cordova and resided in that city, but bis family belonged to Seville. In the 
lallcr place he received lessons from Muhammad Ibn AbdiAllah Ibn al-Kuk (1), Hasan 
Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubaidi (2), Said Ibn Jubir (3), and other masters; in Cordova he 
studied under Tahir Ibn Abd al-Aziz (4), Ibn Abi T-Walid al-Aaraj, Muhammad Ibn 
Abd al-Wahbab Ibn Mugbilli, and others. He was one of the ablest pbilologers and 
grammarians of the age, and possessed extensive information in the Traditions, juris¬ 
prudence, and history; be also knew by heart a fund of curious anecdotes, and, by 
the quantity of poetical pieces which be transmitted down and of historical facts 
which be discovered, be outstripped every competitor. In the history of Spain he 
displayed the highest acquirements, and was so fully acquainted with the biography of 
the emirs, jurisconsults, and poets who flourished in that country, that he used to 
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dictate, from memory, all the facts concerning them. The works which treat on phi¬ 
lology formed the principal subject of his lessons, and their contents were taken down 
under his dictation; hut, in transmitting Traditions and maxims of jurisprudence, 
he was hy no means correct, not having the original works to refer to. It, therefore, 
resulted that the texts delivered by him on these subjects were appreciated for their 
meaning onl), not for their literal accuracy, and it frequently happened that, under 
his tuition, stndentc read over works the contents of \>hich, as far as implies correct¬ 
ness, he could not repeal from memory (5). He lived to an advanced age and gave 
lessons to successive generations; shaikhs and old men cited passages which they 
had learned from him, and, as he himself had met with and studied under all the 
eminent masters who then lived in Spain, lie transmitted down a great quantity of 
instructive observations which they had communicated to him. Amongst the useful 
works composed l)\ him on the Arabic language may he noticed the Kitdh Tasdrtf il- 
Afdl (on the conjngfitions of t'crhs); this was the first treatise ever composed on the 
subject, that of Ihn al-Kattaa [roL II. p. 265) having been drawn up in imitation of 
it. Ilis treatise on the words which terminate in a Iqng or in a short alif, contains 
an immense quantity of information not to he found elsewhere, and surpasses all the 
imitations made by later writers as much as it surpassed all the former productions on 
the same subject (6). When Abu Ali ’1-Kali ivol. 1. p. 210) wont to Spain, he fre¬ 
quented the society of Thn al-Kiitiya and always spoke of his talents in the highest 
terms: being asfed by the reigning sovereign of Spain, al-TIakam, the son of an-Kasir 
li-Din illtih Ahd ar-Rahman, xwlio was the ablest philologist whom he had met in that 
country? he replied: Muhammad Ibii al-Kutiya.'' The eminent abilities of Ihn 
al-Kutiya were accompanied by a spirit of profound piety and an assiduous attach¬ 
ment to the practices of devotion ; he displayed also considerable talent as a poet, but 
he afterwards renounced that occupation, although his poetical compositions were 
remarkable for correctness of style, perspicuity of thought, the beauty of the exor¬ 
diums and the grace of the transitions. The accomplished scholar and poet Abu Bakr 
Yaliya Ihn lludail at-Tamirni (7) relates that as he was going, one day, to a country- 
house which he had at the fool of the Cordova mountain, in one of the most delightful 
spots on earth, he met Ibn al-Kutiya returning from a country-seal which he possessed 
in the same neighbourhood. “ On seeing me,” said Ibn Hudail, “ he reined (his 
“ mule] over to mo and expressed great pleasure at our meeting. I then, in a spor- 
** live mood, recited extempore this verse: 
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** 'Whence comest thou, incomparable man? thou who arl the sun and whose sphere is the 
“ world I * 

“ On hearing these words, he smiled and answered with great promptitude: 

“ I cwne from a hermitage where the devotee can enjoy solitude, and where sinners nia> 

‘ ‘ transgress in secret. 

“ I was so highly delighted with his reply, that 1 could not forbear kissing his 
“ hand and praising him, and invoking God’s blessing on him; he was moreover 
“ my old master, and, therefore, deserved these marks of respect.”—Abu Bakr Ibn 
al-Kuliya died at Cordova on Tuesday, the 23rd of the first Rabi, A. H. 367 (8lh 
November, A. I). 977); he was inlcrred the following day in the Koraish cemetery, 
at the hour of the evening prayer. Some persons place his death in the month of 
Rajah of the year just mentioned, hut the former date is more correct.— KHWja [the 
Gothic woman] is derived from Kiit (Goth); who was the son of Ham, the son of Noah, 
and from him Ihe Sudan [the ncijrocs]^ the Indians, and the nalives of Sind draw their 
origin. Al-Kiitiya was the mother of Ibrahim, llic son of Jsa Ibn Muzahim, from 
whom this Ahu Rakr was ^descended, and the daughter of Obba (Oppas]^ the son of 
Guilisha (Witiza), Her father was king of Spain, and from him it was and from his 
brothers, Arlabas (Ardahasl), count of Spain, and Sida [Sischerl), that Tarik Ibn 
.\usair (8), at the head of the Moslims, took the cities of Spain. Al-Kutiya went to 
[the khalif] llishain Ihn Ahd al-Malik to complain of the injustice willi which she had 
been treated Cy licr uncle Artabas, and, when in Syria, she married Isa Iftn Muza¬ 
him, a tnawla of the Omaiyide (hhalif) Omar Ihn Abd al-Aziz. This induced her 
husband, Ihn Muzahim, to accompany her back to Spain, in which country his des¬ 
cendants continued to reside. She returned with a letter of recommendation ad- 
dressed by llisham to (AhA] T-Khatlar (9) as-Shdbi al-Kallii, the chief to whom he 
had entrusted the government of Spain. [Abd] 'l-Khaltar pul a slop to the persecu¬ 
tions which she suffered from her uncle, rendered full justice to all her claims 
against him, and treated her with marked respect. She lived to an advanced age 
and saw the vicissitudes of fortune establish the Omaiyide prince, the emir Abd ^ar- 
Rahman Ibn Moawia Ibn llisham Ibn Abd al-Malik, surnamed ad-Dakhil [the enterer, 
the new comer), on the throne of Spain. She sometimes went to see him, and he 
granted whatever requests she had to make (10). Her posterity have continued to 
bear the name of the Som of the Gothic woman, even to the present day. Such is 

VOL. 111. i 1 
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the slatemenl made [by Ahii Bakr al-Kubhashi) in the enlarged and embellished 
extract from the jurisconsult Abu Omar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Afif al-Tari- 
khi’s (11) work, entitled, Kildb al-llilifdl fi Aaldm ir-Rijdl (the careful remembrancer 
of eminent men)y wbich is a compilation of notices on the jurisconsults and learned 
men of Cordova who flourished in later limes. Abu Bakr al-Kubbashi, whose full 
names were Abu Bakr al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij Ibn Abd Allah Ibn 
Mufarrij, a meml^r of the tribe of al-Maafir and a native of Cordova, transmitted 
down at-Tarikbi*s work from memory (.12). Abu Muhammad Ibn ar-RushAti [vol. II. 
p. 69) says, in his Ansdh, that Atn Kuhbashy a spring of water in the western suburb 
of Cordova, gave the title of al-Kuhhashi to Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij 
al-Maafiri al-Kubbasbi, who died on the eve of Friday, the 5th of Ramadan, A. H. 
371 (4lh March, A. D. 982). I may here observe that this person was Ibe father of 
the Abu Bakr al-IIasan just mentioned. 


(1^ Al-Makkan, MS. cl the liihhoihpquo impcnaie, ancien fond.s. No. 704, lol. 20.H, notices an Abil Abd 
Allah Mtihamniad Ibn Ab<l al-Hakk al-KhaulAni, snrnaiiied Ibn al-lfnk, who died A. II. 318 (A. D. 930). 
This may i»i.Tlia{)S be the person whom Ibn KhallikAn meant. Accoidmf; to al-Makk.iri, Ihn al KClk was a 
native of Seville; he slud’.eil at Cordova and proceeded to Mekka In A. 11. 2CS (A. D. 879-80). lie took lessons 
in that city and be.tarno an eminent jurisconsult of the Ilanifite sect (faklh fl 7-/di). He drew up bonds with 
great ability and bore the reputation oI a pious> Moshm and a trust-worthy traditiunist, 

(2; Al-Hasan Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Madhij az-Ziibaidi died towards A. II. 320 i^\. D. 932;.— [Buyhyn.) 

(3) Said Ibn JAbir Ibn Mvi.sa al-Kilai, a native of Seville, died A. H. 320 (A. D. 9.37-8)^— [Huyhyn,) 

(4) Abd ’I-Ha.san Tahir Ibn Abd aliAziz ar-Roaini, a native of Cordova, a traditionist, and a philologer of 
eminent abilities, died A. H. 30 4 (A. F. 916-7).— {Bughya.) 

(5) A good pruless'jr never taught a work llie contents <>1 which he had not already got by heart, 

(0) The MS. of the Bibhnth&jue n/tjihialcy ancicn funds. No. 70G, contains two cuncua works on the con- 
que.st'of Spain hy the Moslirn.s andwthe history of that country under the Arabian governors and the first Mer- 
wanide emirs. One of these works hears Ibn al-Kdtiya’s name as the author; tlie other is anonymous. For 
the. character of Ihn al-Kdtiya’s w’ork see Mr. Dozy’s Al-Batyan al-AIogrtb, Introduction, page 28. 

(7; Abd Bakr Yahya Ibn Hudail, an accomplished scholar and a poet of gieal reputation, died A. 11. 385 
(A. D. 995';, or 380, aged eighty-six years.— {Bughya.) 

(8) Ibn Khallikdri probably meant to write Tdnkj the mawla of Mtisa Ibn Nusait j unless he followed here 
some ancient traiiition. 

(9) In place of al-KhnUAr the MSS. read al-^Khattdb {v.^lJsair^^). This error seems to have 

originated with Ibn Khallikdn or his copyist. Abd ’l-KhatlAr al-Kalbi was the nineteenth governor of Spam. 

(10) See al-Makkari, in Gayangos’s translation, vol. II. p. 50. 

(11; Ahd Omar Ahrv.ad Ihii Muhammad Ihn Afif, a native ol Cordova, was distinguished for his learning, 
profound piety, and skill in drawing up bonds and contracts. He is the author of a work in five volumes 
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destined as a guide to students {fi addb al-mutauhmin), and a history of jurisconsults, occasionally cited by 
Ibn Bashkuwil. Having removed from Cordova to Almeria, ho was app(3intod kdtfi of Lorca, and died there, 
A. H. 420 (A. D. 1029), in the month of the second Rabt.—(Ibn BashkuwM’i Stlat .)—The author of the 
Bughya mentions an Ahmad Ibn Muhamihad at-TArikbi, probably the same person as the above, and informs 
us that he comijpsed a number of works on the history of Maghrib, and wrote a large volume in which he 
described the roads, harbours, and cities of Spain, the six junda, or military divisions ot that empire, etc. 

(12) Abft Bakr al>IIasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mufarrij al-MaAfiri al-Kiibbashi, a native of Cordova and a 
learned traditionisl, the author of the Ihtifal, nr history of the khalifs, jurisconsults, and kodis mentioned here 
by Ibn KhallikAn, died somewhat later than A. II. 430 (A. D. 103‘J).—(Ibn BaslikuwAl's Silat.) 


ABU BAKR AZ-ZUBAIDI. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibti ij-llasan Ibn AbJ Allah Ibn Madhij Ibn Muhammad 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Bishr az»Zubaidi, a native of Seville and a resident in Cordova, 
was the ablest grammarian and the most learned philologcr of the age. lie surpassed 
all his Spanish contemporaries by his knowledge of syntax, rhetoric, and curious 
anecdotes; besides which, he was w'cll versed in biography and history. The works 
which he left u^ arc a proof of his extensive learning, and, amongst them, we may 
notice his abridgment of the Ain [vol. L p. 49G), ancMiis classified list [lahakdt) of 
grammarians and philologers who flourished either in the East or in Spain, from the 
time of Abu '1-Asw aJ ad-Duwali [col, I. p, C62) to that of his own master, Abu Abd 
Allah ar-Riahi the grammarian, lie composed also a refutation of the doctrines held 
by Ibn Masarra (I) and his followers; this w'ork he entitled: Hath Snti\r al-Midhidin 
(the impious unmasked], llis other w^orks are: a treatise on the incorrect phraseology 
of Uic vulgar; the Wddih [plain treatise], a highly instructive work on grammar; 
and a treatise on the grammatical forms, which has never been surpassed. [The 
Omaiyide prince) abllakam abMustansir billah, lord of Spain, confided his son and 
publicly declared successor, Hishani abMinvaiyad billah, to the tuition of az-Zubaidi; 
and the young prince not only learned arithmetic and grammar under this preceptor, 
but acquired a great stock of other information. To the favour of his pupil, az- 
Zubaidi was indebted for a large fortune, his appointment to the place of kddi at 
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Seville and his nomination to the command of the police-guards (shurta). The 
ample wealth which he accumulated was long enjoyed by his descendants. He used 
to etlol in terms of the highest praise the abilities aqd intelligence of his pupil, al- 
Muwaiyad, declaring that, amongst all the youths of the imperial family a^nd the sons 
of the grandees, he never conversed with a boy of his age who was more acute, more 
quick of comprehension, more sagacious, or more prudent. He related of him also 
a number of curi(5us anecdotes. Az-Zubaidi composed a great quantity of poetry, 
and, in one of his pieces, directed against Abii Muslim Ibn Fihr (2), he says: 

Abii Muslim! a man must be judged from his intelligence and discourse, not from his equi¬ 
page and dress. A man’s cloihing is not worth a straw, if be possesses a narrow mind. It is 
not long sittings in the professor’s chair, mj good Abu Muslim! which can procure learning, 
wisdom, and intelligence. 

W hen employed in Ihe service of al-Ilakam al-Muslansir, he ardently longed to 
see a slave-girl whom he had left at Seville, and, being unable to obtain the permis¬ 
sion of going to visit his beloved concubine, he wrote to her these lines : 

ft 

Alas, my dear Salma! lake it not to heart! separation must be endured with fortitude. 
Tfiink not that I bear your absence with patience, unless it be with the patience of the man in 
the pangs of death. God hath not created a torture more excruciating than the moment of 
adieus. Death and separation appear to me the .same, except that the former is accompanied 
by the wailing of the funeral mourners. Promptly severed as we were, though once closely 
united, reflect that ocry meeting leads to a departure, that the boughs divide into branches, 

that ‘proximity tends to rcmolcnc.ss, and union to sc'iwralion. 

1 

t 

He frequently recited the following lines: 

To be poor in one’s native country is like living in a foreign land; a foreign land with wealth 
is home; the earth is all the same; mankind arc brothers and neighbours. 

When Abu Ali al-Kali [vol, L p. 210) arrived in Spain, az-Zubaidi took notes at 
his literary and philological lectures; he studied also under Kasim Ibn Asbagh (3), 
Said Ibn Fahlun (4), and Ahmad Ibn Said Ibn llazm (5). His family belonged to 
the military division of Syria called the Jund of Eraessa. He died at Seville on 
Thursday, the 1st of the latter Jumada, A. H. 379 (6th September, A. D. 989). He 
was interred the .same day, after the celebration of the afternoon prayer, and the 
funeral service was*said over him by his son Ahmad. He lived to the age of sixty- 
three years.— Madhij, in its primitive acceptation, served to designate a red sand-hill 
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in Yemen. Malik, Ihe son of Odod, was born on il and received the name of Madhij 
for that reason. This word then got into such use among the Arabs as a proper 
name for men, that they ended by considering it as such and forgetting that it applied 
to this hilJL.— Zubaidi means descended from Zubaid; this was the surname of Mu- 
nabbih, the son of Saab, the son of Saad al-Ashira (vol. I. p* 106), the son of Madhij, 
him who was called by the name of the hill. Zubaid is a large tribe established in 
Yemen, and has produced a great number of remarkable persons,•some of them com¬ 
panions of Muhammad. * 

(1) Ahh Alxi Allah Miiharriiriad Ibn Masarra al-Jahah was a native of Cordova. His application to tho, 
doctrines of iho s/ifis and his studies in some philosophical works attributed to Empedocles, induced him 
to admit and to teach privately tin' doctrines ol pantheism. His works were publicly burned in Seville under 
the reif'u of Abd .ir-UahinAn 11. He died in the month of ShawwAl, A. II. 319 (Ocl.-N(w., A. 1). 931), at the 
age of filty years —{Tahnntt nl-Uuknnid. —iJozy’s Ilntotre des Musu/mans d' K&jtfKjne, tome III. p 19.) 

(2) In the Buy/nju and in al-Makkan's work this name is written Fofid. 

(3) Ahii Muhammad KAsim Ibii Asbagh Ibn Muhammad al-HaiyAni, an eminent /id/iz, traditionist, and ge¬ 

nealogist, tra^oiled to the East and studied under the ablest masters at Mekka and at Baghdad. On Ins return 
to Spain he composed a great number of works, the titles of which, with the names of the persons under whom 
he studied, are given in the linyhija on the authorit\ of Ain't .Muhammad Ibn Hazm. He, bore a high reputa¬ 
tion for learning and for his exactitude as a traditiomst, and his or patronymics, is a most copious and 

ail excellent work. His lainily belonged to Baena (iitU)), but he hirnsoll resided in Cordova and died at an 
advanced age in that city, A. H. 341 (A. D. 951-2).— (Ituyhi/a tal-Aluitamis. — Makbati.) 

(4) Abu OlhnuAri Saiii Ibn Fahlun (or Fahl) Ihn Said, learned Traditions at Cordova in A. H. 274 (A. D. 887-8) 

from MuhjrnmadMbii WaddAh, he studied also under other inaster.s, and was giving lessornv himself in 
A. H. 341 (A. D, ■* 

(5) AhA Oinar Ahmad Ihn Said Ibn Hazm as-Sadali al-Miintajili the autlior of a voluminous 

biographical work, died A. 11. 350 (A. 1). 9C1-2).— [Buyhya.) 


ABU ABD ALLAH AL-KAZZAZ. 

The grammarian Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Jaafar at-Tamimi [member of 
the tribe of Tamim)^ surnamed al-Kazzaz, was analivc of Kairawan. Ills principal 
occupation was the study of grammar and philology, and the composition of works 
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on various subjects. One of his productions, llie Kildb al-Jdmt (collector), treats of 
philology and is a work of great extent and high repute. Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn as-Sirafi 
(vol. IL p. 276), the Egyptian kdlib, says that Abu Abd jlllah al-Kazzaz was employed 
in the service of al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz abObaidi, the sovereign of Egypt» and that he 
composed some works at the desire of that prince. According to another statement, 
al-Aziz Ibn al-Moizz ordered him to compose and draw up in alphabetical order a 
work containing alHhe words of that third class which is indicated in the well-known 
grammatical definition : The parts of speech are : the noun, the verb, and the par¬ 
ticle (I). And Ibn al-Jazzar (2) observes that he does not know of any grammarian's 
.having composed a work on a similar plan. In pursuance to the prince's com¬ 
mands, al-Kazzaz collected all the scattered information contained in the most 
esteemed treatises on this subject, and arranged it in a clear, simple, and easy order. 
He thus formed a volume of two thousand pages. The preceding indications are 
taken from the emir al-Mukhtar al-Musabbihi's [page 87 of this vol.) greater history. 
In a work called Kildb al-Tdrtd [book of allusions], he inserted the quibbles and allu¬ 
sions employed in cuiiimon discourse. Abii Ali al-ITas'in Ibn Rashik [vol. /. p. 384) 
says in lusAnmMaj : Al-Kazzaz brought the ancient writers to shame and reduced 
“ the modern authors to silence; respected by the princes, the men of learning and 
“ the men of rank, he w'as beloved by the people. He rarely engaged in conver- 
“ sation unless to speak of the religious or the profane sciences; he had a great 
command of language and composed equally well in the natural am} the artificial 
styles of poetry. lie soiiietiincs pronounced his verses to enliven conversation, 
‘‘ without seeming to care abo'ut them; and he attained with great ease, and in a 
‘‘ gentle quiet way, the highest point to which persons ha^i^g a talent for poetry 
“ can aspire; namely, noveky of thought and force of expression. Versed in all tlie 
“ forms of rhetoric, he was equally well skilled in the art of poetry. As specimens 
“ of the pieces to which we allude, we may here insert the following: 

“ I swear bj ihc place which thy belo\Pd image holds in inj heart, hy the lasting sway of 
’ “ love over my bosom, that if my wish were granted to dispose of thy person at my will, I should 
“ treasure ihec up in the pupil of my eye and shelter thee under the curtains of my eyelids! 
“ Then I should enjoy my utmost wishes, and fear no longer for thy character the danger of 
“ unjust suspicions; suspicions which daily force my soul to taste the goblet of death. When 
“ the hearts of other men arc at peace, mine fears for thee the secret glances of the evil eye; and 
“ why should I not fear for theo who art my world: nay, God’s vengeance alone prevents me 
“ saying: Who art my divinity! 
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** Love me in secret and lot thy thoughts alone inform me of my happiness. Sure of thy 
** affection, I care not for the lo*t which may await me. 

» 

“ "Who will console the travellers whom fortune has separated, and who now proceed, some 
“ to the far East and some to the distant West (3). Fate seemed to have dreaded meeting with 
“ its faee, had it kept them together; and it, therefore, dispersed them throughout the world. 

“ In Aba Rabia we find a meadow {rabia) wherevur hopes may roam unrestrained; he always 
“ remembers his promises, and he forgets the favours he bestows. 

“ Since you know that you arc the light of my eye, and that 1 sec nothing if I see not you, 
“ why have you withdrawn from my sight? Then indeed every object but thyself is hidden 
“ from my view.” 

After givin^r many other pieces by the same author, Ibn Bashik adds: “Some of 
“ Ihe poems by Abu Abd Allali meaning al-Kazzaz—“ are yet finer than those I 

“ have quoted; but 1 could not recall them to memory, and besides, I made it a rule, 
“ in composing this book, not to confine my choice to any particular class of poems. 
“ He died at al-lladra, A. H. 412 (A. 1). 1021-2), aged nearly seventy years.''—By 
al-IIadra he means Kairawdn,^which was at that time the capital of the kingdom (4). 
—Kazzdz means a tvorkc^, or a dealer in silk (kazz)» A number of persons were 
known by this surname. 


(1) In Arabic^ the words particle and letter arc called harf. To distinguish them, the former is called the 
hnrf employed to modify the sense (jita li mdna). Prepositions, conjunctions, etc., are harfs, ^ 

(2) It IS possible that this ma^ be the Urn al-JawAr mentioned in ’*:^1. I. p. 072. 

(3) Literally : to Nojd and Tihdrna frequent cxiTCSsion with the poets. 

(4) Hudra signifies praence, and, therefore, the metropolis, because the sovereign is there present. Had- 
ratkurn {your presence) is the equivalent of your majesty, your excellence, and sir. 


THE EMIR AI.-MUKHTAR AL-MUSABBIHI. 


The emir aUMukhtar Izz al-Mulk [the chosen^ the glory of the empire) Muhammad 
Ibn Abi 'l-Kasim Ohaid Allah Ihn Ahmad Ibn Ismail Ibn Abd al-Aziz, generally 
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known by the appellation of al-Musabbihi the kdtib, drew his origin frona a family 
of Harran, but Egypt was the place of his birth. This highly accomplished and 
learned scholar was the author of a celebrated histo^iy [of Egypt) and other works, 
all of them attesting the eminent talents with which he was gifted. He always 
wore the military dress, and it was in the service of al-Hakim al-Obaidi, the son of 
al-Aziz, and the sovereign of Egypt, that he rose to fortune. He mentions in his 
history, that he entered into al-llakim’s service in the year 398 (A. D. 1007-8), and 
that, after holding the governments of al-Kais and al-Bahnasa, in the province of 
as-Said, he was appointed head of the Diivdn al-Tarltb (1). The interviews and 
conferences which he had with al-Hakim arc attested by his greater history. He 
compiled about thirty works, and, in speaking of his history, he says: “This va- 
“ luable work, tlie contents of wljich render all other treatises on the same subject 
“ unnecessary for the reader, offers him the history of Egypt, of its governors, 
“ emirs, imams, and khalifs, the description of its wonders, its edifices, its various 
“ productions which serve for food, a notice on the Wile, a history of the persons 
“ who settled in that country, brought down to the lime in which the rough draught 
“ of this chapter was first made, the compositions of tlioipoets, the biography of the 
“ muftis, and an account of the sittings held by the kddis, the magistrates [hdhims], 
“ the muaddils (2), the literary men, the amatory poets, etc." This work fills 
twenty-six thousand pages (3). Another of his works, containing two thousand pages, 
bears thr title of aUTalwih wa ’t~Tasrih (hidirect and direct indications), and treats of 
the ideas occurring in poetry,* and the other species of composition. His Kitdb ar- 
Rdh wa 'l-lrtidh [wine and cheerfulness] fills three thousand pages; liis Kitdb aU 
Gliark wa ’s-Shark [drowning and strangling), in which he mentions the persons who 
met with their death in either of these manners, four hundred pages; his Kitdb at- 
Tadm wa *l-Addm [book of meats and sauces), two thousand pages; his Darak al- 
Bughia [the attainment of wishes], treating of religions and religious practices, seven 
thousand pages; his Kisas aUAnbiijd [history of the prophets), three thousand pages; 
his Kitdb al-Mnfdtalvi wa A-Mundkaha [liber initionis ct congresses), treating de 
variis congressds modis, two thousand four hundred pages; his Kitdb al'Amthila lid- 
Dual il-Mukbila [hook of emblems for the kingdoms which are to come), a work 
founded on the stais and calculations, one thousand pages; his Kaddyd *s-Sdbiya 
[Sabean judgments]^ en judicial astrology, six thousand pages; his Jdna tal Mdshita 
[comb-case of the female hair-dresser), containing curious relations, pieces of poetry. 
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and anecdotes never before repealed, which miscellany fills three thousand 
pages; his Kitdb as-Shajan wa *s-Sakan [sadness and alleviation), containing the 
history of true lovers and their sufferings, five thousand pages; and his Kitdb as- 
Suwdl wa *l-Jawdb {boo/n of questions and answers), six hundred pages. He com¬ 
posed also the Mu/ihtdr aUAghdni wa Madniha [selections from the Kitdb al-Aghdni 
with an explanation of its verses] (4), and other works. We possess some good poetry 
of his composition, and in one of his pieces, which is an elegy on the death of his 
concubine, he says : * 

O Icl me take the path which leads to God! my heart is broken, and affliction has exhausted , 
my tears, (.'an I bear my loss with patience, now that my love sojourns in the tomb? O how 
great, how poignant are my sorrows! O that I had died before her, or that death had taken us 
off together! 

The celebrated philologcr, scribe, and book copyist, Abu Muhammad Obaid Allah 
Ibn Abi M-Jau, having accepted an invitation from al-Musabbihi, and gone to visit 
him, was addressed by his host in these extempore lines : 

By lodging with me you hate lodged joy in my heart, and it is ready to fly from excess of 
felicity. 'I'hy science has showered [dnivn on wf, copious as) the rains of heaven; were it not 
for thee, no rain had fallen to-day. Your arrival has spread around a reviving perfume, and 
the darkness has been changed into light. 

This Ibn Abi '1-Jau was a poet, an accomplished scholar, a pleasing coinpanion 
and universally agreeable, lie composed a great qt^anlity of epistolary, expostula- 
lory, and satirical pieces. He copied books at the rate of fifty leaves (or 07ie hundred 
pages) for a dinar [about ten shillings), and his writing was so extremely beautiful, 
that the specimens of it still in the hands of the public are in the highest request. 
He died A. 11. 395 (A. 1). 1004-5). Al-Musabbihi was born, as he himself informs 
us in his greater history, on Sunday the lOlh of Rajab, A. H. 366 (4lh March, 
A. D. 977). He died in the month of the latter Rabi, A. H. 420 (April-May, A. D. 
1029). His father died on Monday morning, the 9lh of Shaaban, A. A. 400 (28th 
March, A. D. 1010), at the age of ninety-three years, and the funeral prayer was 
said over him in the great mosque of Old Cairo. He was interred in the [court of 
the] house where he resided. Al-Musabbihi lamented his death in the following lines: 

To deplore this misfortune, [our) tears are not sufficiently abundant; it repels resignation, and 
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betrays the feelings we suppressed- A misfortune which slays our hearts within our bosoms, 
which casts us into restless affliction. O fate! thou hast* struck thy talons into my heart and 
covered it with wounds. O fate! thou hast clothed me in a robe of sadness, since a person so 
dear to us has been laid in the tomb. Hadst thou accepted a ransom, I should have redeemed 
him for whose sake my hones are broken (ivith grief) whilst his are mouldering into dust. O 
thou who scest me overcome by an event so unexpected, and blaniest my weakness! why dost 
thou blame me? I have lost my father! no orphanage is more painful than the loss of parents 
in our youth (.'>). I used to grieve when death seemed to approach him, or when worldly 
cares took Iiim bf surprise. 

A number of other poets whose names are mentioned in the greater history, com¬ 
posed elegies on his falhcr’s death. As-Saniani says, in his Ansdb: ** Al-Musab^ 
** bihi (6) means descended from an ancestor whose name was Miisabbih. This sui- 
“ name w^as borne by the author of the History of the Maghribins [ihc Fdtimides] and 
“ of Misr.” The writer means the emir of whom we have been just speaking. 


(1) I am jochiu'd to that Ihr Dnr^n at-Tartih wa*! the same establishmcut as the Dnrdn nr-HawAUb, 

offire ulierc all salaries were rcp-ulated and payed. 

(21 Till' muadthl is the pulilic’ (iffucr >\ho teitifies ihr niorality ♦! sudi porstms as aj)pear before the kAdx t(> 
{five evidence. He is also called the muznkhi [purifiei). 

(3) Tlie autlior says: Thirteen tbousund leaves [warakn], 

(4) See vol. 11. paire 249. 

(5) Al-Mnsabbiln \mis not then s(» very yonne; lie had passed his tinrty-third year, and prohahly did not feel 
•so much as he pretends. 

(6) The turname ui this historian is often incorrectly \vritten nl.Jdaslht\ for' 


IIh\ HAMDUiV THE KATIB. 


\hu ’1-Maali Muhammad Ihn Ahi Saad al-IIasan Ibn Muhammad Ihn Ali Ibn 
Hamdun the kdtib, surnamed Kafi 'I-Kufal [the most scrciccable of assistants] Bahd 
ad-Din [splendour of rclujion]^ was a native of Baghdad, highly distinguished for his 
talents and consummate abilities as a literary man and a kdlib. He came of a family 
noted for producing men of influence and merit, as not only he, but his father and 
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his brolliers, Abu Nasr and ALu ’1-Muzaffar, occupied eminent posts in the service 
of the state. Having pursued bis studies under Abu ’I-Kasim, Ismail Ibn al-Fadl al- 
Jurjani and other masters, Abu 'l-Maali composed his Tazkira [remembrancer], an 
excellent compilation of historical notices, pieces of literature, anecdoles, and poems. 
Nothing like it has ever been produced by latcjr writers, and, being a most useful 
work, it still retains its reputation and continues in the bands of the public. Imad 
ad-Din al-Ispaliani mentions him in the Khartda, and says: “ He was army inspector 
“ under al-Muktafi [U amr illah)y and intenJant of the palace under al-Mustanjid. 
“ Ardent for praise and eager for renown, bespread the shade of his protection over 
“ literary men and, gifted with talents and genius, he composed a work entitled the 
“ Tazkira^ wherein he combined gaiety wdlh seriousness, frivolity with knowledge. 

‘ ‘ But the khalif al-Mustanjid having remarked in it some anecdotes, extracted, accord- 
“ ing to the author’s account, from historical works, but which seemed allusions 
to the fallen slate of the empire, he imagined that Abu ’1-Maali’s object was to 
“ vilify the government, and he, therefore, took him from his seat of office and cast 
“ him into prison, where he remained in suffering till he died. This occurred ut 
the beginning of the year 562 (November, A. D. IIGG). lie once recited to me 
“ the following piece of his composition, containing an enigmatical description of the 
linen fan (1): 

“ Fast a^d loose, it cannoi touch what it tries to reach ; thougli lied up, it moves swiftly, and 
“ though a prisoner, it is free. Fixed in its place, it drive^ before it the gentle breeze; though 
“ iis path be closed up, it moves on in its iiorturnal joiiyiey. It received from Solomon an 
“ inheritance (2). It remains dry when the star Simak (S/n'en Virginis) exerts its {rooling) 
“Influence [ore?’ the weather), but it sheds its moisture when the ardours of Orion return. 
“ Its salutation consists in one of the (/bt/r) elements, and for that reason every soul is its 
“friend (3).” 

Imad ad-Din gives also the following passages as his: 

May your glory never require augmentation! May thy gifts never require pressing to be 
grantl'd! But yet I desire increase of fortune, though reason bids me to remain foulentod.‘» 

Lillie of head and of will heavy in breath and in body ! you pretend to smell sweet like me; 
sweet you smell, but it is of perfumes (i). 

Another writer says that he learned by heart a great quantity of Traditions. Ibn 
Hamdun relates that he heard the imdm [khalif) al-Muslanjid repeat the following 
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verses, composed by Abu Hafs as-Sbalranji on a* girl who had a cast in her 
eyes: • 

When tormented with Jove, I praised God for the obliquity of vision which rendered sidelong 
glances unnecessary; I looked at lier, and the spy wlio watched me thought tha'i I looked at 
him (5); I thus felt secure from treachery (6). 

Ibis is cerlainlyta novel and striking idea.—Ibn Hamdun w'as born in the month 
of Rajah, A. H. 495 (April-May, A. D. .1102), and he died on Tuesday, the lllh of 
Zu 1-Kaada, A. H. 562 (29lh August, A. 1). 1167). He was interred the next day, 
in the Koraish cemetery, at Baghdad. He died in prison.—His brother, Abii Nasr 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hasan, surnamed Ghars ad-Dawlal [plant of the empire), an officer 
of the civil administration [adniil), was looked upon as one of those virtuous and holy 
men whose society is much to be desired. He was born in the month of Safar. 
A. H. 488 (Feb.-March, A. I). 1095), and he died at Baghdad in the month of Zu 
’l-Hijja, A. 11. 545 (March-April, A. D. 1151). He was interred in the Koraish 
c<'metery. Their father was a kdtib of high rank, a skilful administrator, and a good 
accountant. lie composed a work on the nature of the ,different posts in the civil 
service ifi maarifa tal-Admdl), and lived to an advanced age. He died on Saturday, 
the loth of the first Jurnada, A. H. 546 (25th August, A. D. 1151). 


(1) The Itneu fan (mirwaha tai-k/ioish) is a pu'cc oi linen strelchcil on a frauie and suspended Imin 
the ceiling ol the room. It is moistened with lose-water and set in motion h’^ a Lord, fhey make use of it 
in IrAk.—de Sacy’s Hariri, page 

(2) This is an allnsjon to the 81st verse ol the 21sl sArat of the KorAn : And unto Solnmon [we sufijactet/) 

** a strong wind which ran at his cominand.” The next hemistich of Ibn Haindnn's verse jiresents a double 
difficulty; the verb ^ may be read in various maimers, and the allusion made by the poet is very obscure. 
Fiom the opposition which L•xl^ts between tlu; ideas of Arab and Nabatrau, I am inclined to read this doubllul 
verb as if it were i»oimed thus: the meaning of the hemistich wituld then he: and its materials, i. c. 

the substance of which it is rornied, have received an Arabic appearance, as tlic Nabateans have received one. 
W'c should then have an allusion to the proverbial expres-sioii: ja^Jl jJ» (f/ic Nabatean may become 

like an Arab), and another allusion to the lact that one the name.'i ol the material e.rniiloyed to make fans is 
Aflfrti/i {linen), an Arabic modification of the Persian word ketan. The text, however, is too imcertain to 
justify any attempt at translation, and 1, therefore, pass to the next verse. 

(3) Nafs, here translated sou/, is the cqui\alent of the Latin anima. The author plays upon the double 
meaning of the word. 

(4) The word ^ apppars, in this verse, to bear the meaning of ^jU or [frankincense). 

(5) It was, therefore, the poet who squinted, not the girl; Ibn KhallikAii sometimes forgets himself. 

(fi) The MSS, read but the true reading appears to 
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The kddi Abu Bakr Muhammad Ihn Abd ar-Rahman, a native of Baghdad and 
generally known by the surname of Tbn Kuraia, filled the functions of his office in 
as-Sindiya and other places in the province of Baghdad, by the appointment of the 
kddi Abu *s-Saib Olba Ibn Obaid Allah. Ibn Kuraia was one of the wonders of 
the world for the promptitude with which he replied to every question submitted to 
his opinion; and his answers were expressed in the purest style and in the most 
beautiful rhythmical prose. Having been received into the intimacy of Abu Mu¬ 
hammad al-Muhallabi (vol. L p. 410), he attached himself exclusively to that vizir. 
There exists, in the hands of the public, a well known work containing a collection 
of questions proposed to Ihn Kuraia and the answers which he returned. The men 
of rank and (he literary charadter^ of that age look great pleasure in jesting with him 
and consulting him, by wrtting, on odd and laughable questions, to which he imme¬ 
diately replied by written answers in the same style. The vizir of whom we have 
just spoken encouraged some persons to invent a number of ridiculous questions on 
a variety of burlesque subjects, in order to obtain his answers, and the kdtib Abii 
’1-Abbas Ibn al-Mualla wTote to him as follows: “What does the kddi, may Gvd direct 
“ hiinl say of a Jew who committed fornication witji a Christian, and she brought 
“ forth a child with a human body and the head of an ox? They are now both under 
“ arrest. What does the kddi opine respecting them?” On this paper he imme¬ 
diately inscribed an an&wer in these terras: “ This evidence none can refuse—it 
“ bears hard upon the accursed Jews—and proves that they drank down the love of 
“ the calf into their hearts (1)—so that it now comes out from their lower parts—I 
“ opine that on the Jew’s neck the calfs head you should tie—and on the Christian’s 
“ shoulder fix the leg and the thigh—and that they should bo dragged on the ground 
“ —whilst the words : Darkness ^^pon darkness (2) arc proclaimed around.—Receive 
“ my salutation.”—When the Sahib Ibn Abbad [vol. /. p. 212) visited Baghdad, he 
went to the vizir al-Muhallabi’s levees (3), and was there so greatly struck with the kddi 
Ihn Ruraia’s wit and delicate repartees, that, in a letter addressed by him to Abu 
'l-Fadl Ibn al-Amid (4), he said: “ And there was at the levee a facetious shaiklu 
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“ called the Mdi Ibn Kuraia, wilh whom I cliscusso:! some questions too indelicate 
“ to be mentioned here; and I must say that f found his conversation singularly 
witty.” An elderly man who smell strongly of perfumes having asked him, in 
the presence of the vizir Ahii Muhammad, the defiiiilion of the term kafa (5), he 
replied: “ It is that part which is surrounded hy thy skirls [juruhhdn]; which draws 
“ on thee the railleries of thy friends; the part on w'hich thy sultan corrects thee, and 
“ in which te faniiliaritcr iiluntur epliebi tui (6). There are four definitions of it." 
The jiiruhbdn of a coat is the broad piece of stuff which covers the os coccygis and 
hides the kafa» It is a Persian word Arahicized (7). All the questions proposed to 
him were of this sort, and 1 should mention some more of them here, did I not wish 
to avoid prolixity; but a good number of them, with the answers, have been inserted 
by the celebrated poet Ahii Rakr Muhammad Ibn Sharaf al-Kairawani (8), in his 
work entitled Ahkdr al-Afkdr [original thoughts]. The hddi Ahu Bakr Ibn Kuraia died 
at Baghdad on Saturday, the 19lh of the latter Jumada, A. H. 3G7 (1st Feb., A. I). 
978), aged sixty-five years.— Kuraia was the surname of one of his ancestors, accord¬ 
ing to as-Samani.— As-Sindiya is the name of a village situated on the [canal called] 
Nahr Isa, between Baghdad and al-Anhar. To indicate (hat a person is a native of 
this place, they say Siudau'dni (not Siudi], lest he should be taken for a native of Sind, 
the country which lies on the borders of India. 


(1) KorAn, siVral 2, ^er«;t' S7. ^ 

(2) KorAri, .snr.il 24, vorso 40. ^ 

(3) The word nioJiH, here rendered by levee, sipriulies in general u siUiuy held to render justice, a tiihunal; 
il also <lesj}'nalOft the levee.'^ of a vizir, 

(4) The life ol Ibn al-Ainid will l)f found in this volninc. 

('5) Kafn signifies the bark of the neck. It is also emploNod to designate the lower part of the back. 

(6) By these words he alluded to the muhebns patierdia, of which men who perfumed their person were 
often suspected. 

(7) The Persian word is yhiribdn 

(8) IrnAd ad-Din, in liis Kburida (MS. of the liihliothcquc irnpenalc. Supplement), gives numerous 
extTacts Irom the poems of Ibn Sliarat al-KairawAni, aiul says that ho was a contemporary of Ibn Rashik 
(wo/. /. p. 384). Hajji Khalifa places his death in A. H. 4G0 (A. D. 10C7-8), which agrees with IiiiAd 
ad-Dln*8 statement. 
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IBN^MUIIRIZ AL-WAHRANI. 


Abu Abil Allah Muhammad Ibn Muhriz Ibn Muhammad al-Wahrani, surnamed 
Rukn ad-Din [column of religion] —some say, Jamal ad-Dm (beau^ of religion) —was 
a man of wit and talent. He left his country and came to Egypt in the reign of the 
sultan Salah ad-Din, hut, as the art to ^\hich lie applied was the drawing up of official 
papers, and as he found there al-Kadi 'J-Fadil [vol. II. p. Ill), the kdtib Imad ad-Din 
al-Ispahani, and other distinguished individuals of the same class, he felt his infe¬ 
riority, and perceived that his abilities, eminent as they were, could not be employed 
with profit to himself. He, therefore, abandoned the grave style of writing, and, 
having taken to light compositions, he wrote the collection of visions and epistles 
which bears his name. This woik, copies of wliich arc very common, is a proof of 
the buoyant humour, acute nynd, and accomplished wit possessed by the author. 
The Great Vision alone wpuld suffice for his reputation; it abounds in charming 
ideas, but its length precludes its insertion here. He afterwards visited different 
countries, and, }ia\ing resided for some time at Damascus, he was nominated prea¬ 
cher [khalth] at Daraiya (1), a >illage situated in the Ghula (2) and at the gates of the 
city. He died at Daraiya, A. 11. 575 (A. D. 1179-80), and was interred at the 
entrance of the funeral chapel erected over the grave of the shaikh Abu Sulaiman 
ad-Darani [vol. II. p. 88). 1 found in the band-wriTing of al-Kadi ’l-Fadil that, on 

the 17lh of the month of Rajah, the news of al-Wahrani’s deatli came [to Egypt] from 
Damascus.— Wahrdni means native of }Vahrdn [Oran)y» a large city in the land of 
Kairawan. It is situated on the Syrian Sea [the Mediterranean), at the distance of 
two days’ journey from Tilimsen. Ar-Rushali [vol. II. p. 69) says that it was founded, 
A. H. 290 (A. D. 903), by Muhammad Ibn Abi Aun, 3Iuhammad Ibn Abdus, and a 
band of adventurers from Spain (3). It has produced many distinguished men, some 
of them remarkable for learning. 


(1) In vol. II. p. 89, this narao is mrormfly spflt Ihinyn. Its orthoi,'raphy is here fi.\e<l by Ibn KhallikAn. 

(2) The cultivated country around Damascus is called the GhAta. ^ 

(8) See Ibn KhaUhIn's Iliitotre des lierhers, tome 1. p. 283 ol the French translation, and El-Bckri’s Descrip-- 
(ton de VAfnque septentrionalCj p. 105 of the French translation. 
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lim TAIMIYA AL-HAUtfANI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi ’1-Kasim al-Kbidr Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Khidr Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah, generally known by Ihe appellation of Ibn Taimiya 
al-Harrani and surnamcd Fakhr ad-Din (glory of religion), was an eminent preacher 
and a jurisconsult of the Hanbalitc sect, lie held the first place in his native town 
by his learning, and was highly distinguished for his piety. Having cultivated the 
sciences under some men of great erudition, he proceeded to Baghdad, where he 
studied jurisprudence under Abu ’I-Fath Ibn al-Manni (vol. II. p. 237), and learned 
Traditions from Shuhda Bint al-Ibari [vol. L p. 625) Ibn al-Mukrab, Ibn abBatti 
[vol. II. p. 66), and others. He composed a very good compendium of the doctrines 
professed by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal [vol. I. p. 44), and an excellent collection of khotbas 
[sermons), which is a work of high repute. He lefUal^o a commentary on the Koran, 
and some good poetry. He occupied the po'St of preacheV [khatdba) at Harran, and 
this office was afterwards filled by other members of his family. His life was one 
uniform course of rectitude and virtue. lie was born at Ilarran towards the end 
of the month of Shaaban, A. H. 542 (January, A. D. 1148), and he died in that 
city on (he 11th of Safar, A. H. 621 (4lh March, A. D. 1224). Abu ’l-Muzaffar 
Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi [vol. I. pp. 43*5), 674) says: “ He incurred general odium in Harran, 
“ and, when any person of that place commenced to display abilities, be never.ceased 
“ persecuting him till he drove him out of the city. He died on the 5th of Safar, 
** A. H. 621.” This date differs from ours. He then adds: “I heard him, one 
‘‘ Friday, on the conclusion of the public prayer, recite the following verses in Ihe 
“ great mosque of Harran : 

“ My beloved friends! I have warned rny eyes that they and sleep are never to meet unless 
“we meet again. Spare a heart tortured with love, and pity an enfeebled body worn away. 
“ How often have you adjourned the night of our promised meeting! life has passed away, and 
“ yet we do not meet.” 

Abu Yusuf Mahasin Ibn Salama Ibn Khalifa al-Harrani mentions Ibn Taimiya with 
commendation in his History of Harran, and says that he died on Thursday, the 10th 
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ofSafar, A. H. 622 (21st February, A. D. 1225), soon after the hour of the asr 
prayer (1). Abu ’1-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi (vol. //. p. 556) speaks of him in his 
History of Arbela, and slates Wiat he arrived in that city in Ihe year 604, wilh the 
design of making the pilgrimage to Mekka. He then extols his merit and adds: 

“ He gave lessons every day on the interpretation of the Koran; he related anecdotes 
with great elegance; bis discourse had a peculiar charm, and this, joined to an 
agreeable disposition, rendered liis company mo^t acceptable to*people of all ranks. 

“ His father was one of the ahd/ih (2) and Iihly ascetics. He [ihe son] acquired his 
knowledge of jurisprudence at Harran and at Baghdad; in controversy he displayed 
singular acuteness. He composed some compendious treatises on jurisprudence, • 
and left a collection of sermons in the style of Ibn Nubala’s [vol. IL p. 110). As 
“ an expounder of the Korun be stood pre-eminent, and in all the sciences his abi- 
“ lilies were highly conspicuous. He learned Traditions from the first masters at 
“ Baghdad.” Ibn al-Muslaufi then cites the following piece as the production of 
Ibn Taimiya: 

• 

• 

Receive my salutations •and let the past be forgotten ; my departure from you was much 
against my will. Ask the night if sleep has ever closed my eyelids since I left you. Friends 
beloved of my heart! I swear by Him who decreed our separation, that if llie, joyful day of our 
meeting return and the woes which afllicl me be healed, T shall go forth to meet the camels 
which hear }on hither, and laj iny face as a carpet in their path; e\en should I apply my fore¬ 
head to the ground—even should the {heat, ni'dmt na) brands of yhada wood (3), scorch my 
cheeks! Ttien I should receive new life—llien wrapt in joy, I should exclaim: Heceive my 
snlutnlions! thv past is now forgotten I * 

He then adds: “ I asked him-lhe meaning of his name Taimiya, and he replied: 

“ ‘ .My father, or my grandfather, I am not sure which, fnade the pilgrimage, leaving 
“ ‘ his wife in a state of pregnancy. On arriving at Taima, a little girl who came 
“ ‘ out of a tent attracted his attention, and, on his return to Ilarran, he found tljat 
“ ‘ his wife had lain in of a daughter. When the child was presented to him, he 
“ ‘ exclaimed: Ya Taimiya! ya Taimiya! [0 the girl of Tamd! the girl of Taimj.!] 
“ * —being struck wilh its resemblance to the little girl he saw there. The child 
‘ was, therefore, named Taimiya.’ Such w^as the purport of his words.”— Taimd 
is the name of a village in the desert of Tabuk, half-way between Khaibar and Syria. 
Taimiya means a female belonging to Taimd; but the more correct expression [in this 
case) is Taimdwiya, because the masculine form of the relative adjective derived from 
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Tairnd is Taimawi. The slatemcnt furnished hy Ibrj Taimiya himself has however 
been generally adopted.. 


(1) Soc \()1. 1. p. 594. 

(2) Tho Moslirii s.iiiils arc supposed to form corporation coini>oscd of a certain number of memliers and 
always subsisting'. In Ibis corporation the hitrlicsl rank is held by the chief, or Ghuuth ; tho next, by four Autdd-, 
the third, by seven A/ch/fir- the fourth, b\ forty Ahiidl-, the fitllh, by seventy A; and the sixth, by throe 
hundred Nuhah .—See on this subject a passaj^i* t»l a]-lshAki, quoli'd by Lane in Ins translation of the Thousand 
and 0/a‘ Nif/hly, m»I. I. p, 233.—In the dictionary of technical terms employed by the sd/i<, MS. of the Biblio- 
thrque inijnhi'a/e, Supplement, 1 find the follo^^in" explanations of these terms: The Kutb {axis) is the 

•individual to ^^ho^l has been deletjated Almiprhty God's inspection over the universe at all times.— The Kuib, 
at the moment in which recourse is had to him is the Ghauth (assistance). —The Autdd (pegs) are the four men 
who iireside over the four resrions ot the world, the east, the west, the north, and the south, lly them God 
preserves lliese regions, bi'caiise tlies ore charged to insjiect [over their respective quarters). —The Budo/d 
(substitutes; the word nbddt has the same meaning;) are seven men; when one ol them travels forth, he leases 
liehind him a body in his image, so that no one <’an pi-reeivc his absence.—The Svjabd [excellent) are lorty 
persons oerupied in reetitviiig the alTairs of men, in beaiing their burdens, and m ('xercising the rights ol the 
creature [not of the creator, like the kuth and the autAd). —TUv Nuhabd (administrators) an' those who inspect 
and produce to view the secret of men's bosoms. They are three hundred in number.—It would appear that, 
in the si/fi confraternity, these names served to desigmite the gvand-mastor and the i)nncipal chiefs. 

(3) According to the Arabic philologt'rs, the wood of the Ghadn tree gives out great heat and rcUiiiis its fire 
very long. 


AL-ATTABI THE GRAM MAUI AN. 

«• 


\\,\i Mansur Muhan;mad Ibn Ali Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Zibirj the grammarian, sur- 
named al'Allabi, possessed a good knowledge of grammar, philology, and belles 
letlres. His writing was so beautiful and correct, that specimens of it are much 
sought after by literary men. He studied general literature under Abu ’s-Saadat 
Hibat Allah Ibn as-Sbajari (a sharif vfhose life we shall give), Abu Mansur Maubub 
Ibn al-Jawaliki (1), and others. lie learned Traditions from the first masters of that 
age, and wrote a great deal. Volupjes in his handwriting are highly valued. His 
birlb look place in the month of the first Rabi, A. H. 4-84 (April-May, A. D. 1091), 
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and his death occurred on llie eve of Tuesday, the 25lh of the first Jurnada, A. II. 556 
(22nd May, A. D. 1161).— Atldbi means belonging to al-Atldbiydnt a place in Baghdad 
so called, and situated on fhe^wesl side of the river. Abu Mansur resided there, hut 
he afterwards removed to the east side. The surname of al-Altdbi was also borne 
by a celebrated poet called Abu Amr Kullhum Ibn Amr Ibn Aiyuh, but he derived it 
from the circumstance of his being descended Irom Atlab Ibn Saad Ibn Zuhair Ibn 
Jusham. Kullhum was an eloquent and able poet, who celebrated the praises of 
Harun ar-Rashid and other great men. He belonged to Kiniiisrin, an ancient city 
of Syria, near Aleppo. I should have mcnlionncd hini in this work, but, as it was 
designed to contain notices on those persons only the dales of whose decease were* 
known, and as I was unable to ascertain the year of his death, I felt constrained to 
omit him (2). 


f1) Thp lifp of Iliu .il-Jaw/lUki will bo found in this work. 

(4) lie died A. II. 408 (A. D. 823-4), according to the author of the Nujdm 


AL-MASUDl AL-BANDAHl. 


Abu Said—some say Abu Abd Allah—Muhammad Ibn Abi ’s-Saadat Abd ar-Rah- 
man Ibn Muhammad Ibn Masud Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-IIusain Ibn Muhammad al-Ma- 
sudi, surnamed Taj ad-Din [crown of religion) al-Randahi, w^as a native of Marwarrild 
in Khorasan, a doctor of the Shafite sect, and a Aw/i. lie displayed great talents as 
a philologcr, and composed on al-IIariri’s Makdmas [voL IL p. 490) the fullest and 
most complete commentary ever written on that work. I saw a copy of it in live 
large volumes, which is more than twice the size of any other commentary composed 
to elucidate the Makdmas. This work bears a high character, and copies of it are 
very common. He resided at Damascus, in the Sumaisal convent [Khdngdh]], and 
gave public lessons there. Previously to this, he had been preceptor to al-Malik al- 
Afdal (voL II. p. 353), the son of the sultan Salah ad-Din, and, through his means. 
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he was enabled to procure the numerous rare and valuable books, by the assistance 
of whicb he composed his commentary on the Makdinas. Abu 'I-Barakat al-Hashimi, 
a native of Aleppo, relates as follows: “ When the sultan Salab ad-Din entered Aleppo 
in the year 579 (A. D. 1183), al-Masudi {al-Dandahi) went down to the great 
“ mosque of that city, and having installed himself in the library formed of the books 
“ given as ivaJifs (1) to that establishment, he selected a number of them (and took 
“ them, away] without meeting the sligbest opposition. I myself saw him pack them 
“ up in a pannier.” I met some of al-Bandahi’s disciples and received from them 
lessons and certificates authorising me to teach what I had learned from them. I 
read, in the w^ork of a modern historian, that al-Bandabi’s birth took place in the 
year 521, but one of our literary men stales that be found the following note in al- 
Bandabi’s own band-writing: I was born at the hour of sunset, on the eve of 
“ Tuesday, the first of the latter Babi of the year 522 (Alb April, A. 1). 1128).” 
This statement is evidently more correct than the former, because it is taken from 
the band-wTiling of the person himself and indicates the day and the month. lie died 
at Damascus on the eve of Saturday, the 29tb of the fir.t Babi, A. H. 584(28lb May, 
A. D. 1188). Some place his death on the 1st of the latLr Babi. lie was interred 
at the fool of Mount Kasiyun. He settled bis books as ivakfs on the convent of \\bicb 
we have spoken. The following verses were often in bis mouth: 

“ I saw tears of blood flow from your eyes,” said she, “ through apprehension of our depar- 
“ lure; why now hast Ihou rcmplaced those tears of blood by tears of water?” I replied: 
“ N(»t that I was solaced in thy absence or that I yielded to consolation; those tears ha\e turned 
“ grey from the lengthened age of my weeping.” 

Similar to this arc the words of another poet: 

So5d said; “ Dost thou shed tears of water after tears of blood?” 1 replied; “ My tears 
“ have turned grey from the lengthened age of my weeping.” 

This doctor bore the surname of al-Mamdi because be had an ancestor called MasM. 
—Of MarwarrM we have already spoken (vol. I. p. 50 ).—Bandahi means belonging 
to Penj Dthf a district of Marwarrud. Penj IHh signifies five villages. To designate 
a native of Ibis place, they employ also the words al-Fanjdihi and al-Banjdihi, It 
has produced many jeminent and learned men .—Kdsiydn is the name of a mountain 
overlooking Damascus from the north. It contains many beautiful country seals, 
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schools [maddris], convents (ruht), and gardens; the river Yazid [has itssmrce] in it, 
and the Thaura flows at its foot. It possesses also a large mosque built by the 
sovereign of Arbela, Muzaffar^d-Din, the son of Zain ad-Din [voL 11. p. 535). Ibn 
Onain, a pqet whose life we shall give, composed a kasida, rhyming in I, in praise 
of the sovereign of Yemen, Saif al-Islam Ibn Aiyub [vol. L p. 655), and, as he 
expresses in this piece his desire of seeing Damascus again, he enumerates the 
delightful spots in its vicinity, and says, when speaking of Mount Kasiyun: 

The ardent love of my heart for Kasiyun will subsist even when the foundations of that 
mountain shall pass away. 

It is a brilliant poem, full of originality and ornament. 


(1) See vol. 1 , 49. 


IBN-NUKTA. 


Abu Bakr Mphamniad Ibn Abd al-Ghani Ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Shujaa Ibn Abi Nasr 
Ibn Abd Allah al-Hanbali [member of the llanbalite scc^, generally known by the ap¬ 
pellation of Ibn Nukta, and surnamed Moin ad-Din [defender of the faith], was a emi¬ 
nent Iraditionisl and a native of Baghdad. His ardour in search of Traditions, the 
quantity of them which he heard and committed to papei* and the frequent journeys 
which he undertook for the purpose of procuring them raised him to celebrity. He 
travelled to Khorasdn, Persian Irak, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, visiting the 
principal traditionists, hearing their lessons, and obtaining information from their 
lips. He wrote a great deal and took down a quantity of useful notes. In the sup¬ 
plement which he composed to the emir Ibn Makula's Ikmdl [vol. 11. p. 248), and 
which forms two volumes, he displayed no inferior talent. He wrote also a small 
work on patronymics [ansdb], which serves as a supplement to the treatise composed 
on that subject by Muhammad Ibn Tahir al-Makdisi [p. 5 of this vol.), and to that 
of Abu Musa al-Ispahani [p. 4 of this vol.). Another work of his, the Kitdb at- 
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Takyid {book of fixntion)^ conlains all the {requisite) information respecting the tra- 
dilionisls, {the unusual words occurring in) the different collections of Traditions and 
the isndds (1). When I first heard of him, he vvas^still living, but I never had an 
opportunity of meeting him. Ibn al-Miistaufi {rol. II. p. 556) mentions him, in 
the History of Arhfla, as one of the persons who visited that city and heard Traditions 
delivered there. He speaks of hi^i with commendation and adds: “ He recited to 
“ me the following verses, as having hcen composed hy Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn al- 
“ Husain Ibn Ahi ’s-Shihl, a native of Baghdad and one of the best poets that Irak 
“ has produced in modern times: *’—Ibn al-llaziri (fol. /. p. 563) speaks of him in 
his Ztna tad-Dahr .— 

“ Discover not itiy sutl'crings or thy joys to a censor or a false friend; for pretended sympathy 
“ is as bitter to the heart as the exultation of foes.” 

Ibn Nuktadied at Baghdad on the 22ndof Safar, A. H. 629 (19lh Decemher, A. I). 
1231), at an advanced age I was then residing at Aleppo for the purpose of pur¬ 
suing my studies, and it was there we received intelligence of his death.—His father 
Abd al-Ghani died at Baghdad on the 4th of the latter Jiiniada, A. 11. 583 (August, 
A. D. 1187), and was interred near the mosque of his [quarier]. His frugality and 
disinterestedness rendered him celebrated.—Abu Ali Ibn Abi 's-Shibl died A. 11. 
473 (A. D. 1080-1), The kdlih Imad ad-Din speaks of him in the Kharida. 


(1) See vol. 1. Introduotiun, p xxii. 


lBi\ AI)-I)UBA1TI1I. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi 'l-Maali Said Ibn Abi Talib Yahya Ibn Ahi 
’I-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Hajjaj Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-llajjaj, generally known by the 
appellation of Ibn ad-Dubaithi, was a native of Wasil, a historian, and a doctor of the 
sect of as-Shafi, He received a great quantity of Traditions by oral transmission. 
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and made some collections of useful notes (tadlik). Ilis memory was stocked with 
pieces of great beauty, and these he often cited in conversatior;. By his learning in 
the Traditions and his correct Mllowledge of the names of the traditionists and of his¬ 
tory, he acquired the reputation of an able hdfiz and a genius of the first order. He 
composed a work whicli he designed as a continuation to Abu Saad Abd al-Karim 
as-Samuni’s [vol. IL y. 15G) supplement to the Klialib's [col. L p. 75) History of 
Baghdad, and in it he gives notices on the persons whom as-Samani had not men¬ 
tioned and on those who lived subsequently \o that writer. It fills three volumes 
and possesses considerable merit (1). lie wrote also a history of Wasit and other 
works. Ibn al-Mustaufi [vol. L p. 556) mentions of him in the History of Arbela 
and sajs: “ lie entered our city in the month of Zu 'l-Kaada, A. II. 611 (March, 
A. I). 1215). lie was a fine looking old man.’* lie then adds that Ibn ad-Dubaithi 
recited to him the following piece as of his own composition : 

I put ntankincl to the lust, but found not a true friend, a h‘-lper in adversity. 1 showed 
them the hinreresl friendship, but recehed a troubled and insincere attachment in return. 
Never, when I chose from among them a companion who pleased me, had I cause to praise his 
conduct in the end. • 

Ihn ad-Dubaithi continued to study and take notes up to the moment of his death. 
His birth took place at Wasit on Monday, the 26lh of Bajab, A. H. 558 (June. 
A. I). 1163); l^e died at Baghdad on Monday, the 8lh of the latter Rabi, 6j37 (7th 
November, A. I). 1239). The next day, he was inlerted in the Wardiya cemetery. 
Diibaithi means belonging to Duhaiihdy a village in tlie neighbourhood of Wasit. 
His ancestors belonged to Kanjah (in the province of Arrdn], and his grand-father 
removed from Dubailha to Wasit, where the family multiplied.—His father Abu 
’1-Maali Said died at Wasit on the eve of the Festival of the Sacrifice, A. H. 585 
(19th January, A. D. 1190); he was born in that place on the 27lh of Safar, A. II. 
527 (7th January, A I). 1133). 

(1) The second volume of this work is in the Bibliotheque tmperialey aiicicn fonds. No. 745. It begins with 
the Ahmeds and finishes with the ha, the sixth letter of the Arabic alphabet. 
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IBN ZAFAR AS-SAKALLL 


Abii Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abi Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Zafar as- 
Sakalli [native of Sicily], surnamed Hnjja tad-Din [proof of religion), was an accom¬ 
plished scholar, versed in the helles Ictlrcs, and author of some instructive works. 
One of these, the Sulwdn al-Mutda fi Odwdn al Alhda [consolation for the master who 
suffers from the enmity of his servants), he composed in the year 554 [A. D. 1159), 
for one of the chiefs [who were) in Sicily (1). His other works are; the Khair ol- 
Bashr bi-Khair il-Bashar [excellent netvs concerning the best of mankind) (2), a large 
commentary on the Koran, entitled a/-Yflny-a [the source], the Kitdb Nujnhd 'l-Abnd 
[history of clever children] (3), a Hdshia. or appendix to al-llariri’s Durra tal-Ghaw- 
wds [vol. II. p. 492), and two commentaries on the,.same author’s Makdmas, —one 
ample, the other concise. He left also some other elegant productions. I read, 
towards the beginning of his commentary' on the Makdmas, that he had been taught 
that work by the hdfiz Abu Tahir as-Silafi [vol L p. 80), who declared that he had 
learned them from the author, al-Hariri: people say, however, that when as-Silafi 
saw al-Hariri in the mosque of Basra, teaching his Makdmas to a circle of students, 
he asked who he was, and receiving for answer: That man has fabricated a set of 
“ lying stories, and is now dictating them to the public,” he turned away from him 
in disdain, God best knows which of these statements is true. The following 
anecdote has been handed down as a relation made by the shaikh Taj ad-Din al-Kindi 
[vol. I. p. 546): “ Having obtained a draught on the government financial office 
“ [diwdn) in Hamat for a gratuity, I went to receive the amount, and, after my ar- 
“ rival, I met with Ibn Zafar at an assembly. We then engaged in a grammatical 
“ and philological discussion, during which I proposed to him some questions on 
the former subject and brought him to a stand. His skill in philology appeared 
“ nearly as limited, and, when the assembly was about to break up, he said: ‘ The 
* shaikh Taj ad-Din surpasses me in grammar, but I excel him in philology; ’ on 
“ which I answered : ^ Thy first assertion is granted and thy second denied.’ We 
“ then separated.” Ibn Zafar was of a short stature, and a puny figure, but his 
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countenance was handsome. Sjpme poetry is ascribed to him, and 1 found the fol¬ 
lowing verses in a compilation which goes under his name: . 

% 

I bear ihee in my heart; dost thou not then know that thou art borne about even when thou 
remaincSt at home? Is not that person highly prized by me whom I long to meet and who 
dwells within my bosom? , 

Imad ad-Din al-Ispahani has inserted, in his Khartda^ a number of pieces com¬ 
posed by Ihn Zafar, and, amongst others, the following: 

A man’s misfortunes correspond to his merit; and, by his patience in adversity, his share 
of merit may be known. He who has but little firmness in facing what he apprehends, will 
have but little chance of gaining what he hopes for. 

Ihn Zafar was born in Sicily and brought up at Mekka; he kept removing from 
one country to another, and, at length, settled at Hamat wdicrc he died, A. H. 565 
(A. D. 1169-70). The whole period of his life was passed in struggling against 
poverty: it is even related that,»in^llamat, want and misery forced him to marry his 
daughter to a person muohd)eneath her; the bridegroom then left the city with his 
wife, and sold her as a slave in another country (4).— Zafar is the noun of action 
belonging to a verb which, taking zafira in the preterite and yazfaru in the aorist, 
means to obtain a thing* {It is here employed as a proper name.) Having already 
spoken of Sakalliya [Sicily) (vol. IL p. 161), we need not repeat our observations 
here. * 


(1) Sicily was, at that lime, under the domination of William the Had, the second Norman kincf. Tlut- 

circumstance induced mo to examine Ihn Zafar’s work in the hopes of finding some information respect¬ 
ing the state of that country, but was unable to discover any thing of the kind. It is a collection of apo¬ 
logues and historical anecdotes. This work, of which three or four copies are preserved in the BibliotMque 
impiriale, is highly esteemed in the East, and has been translated into Persian and Turkish. An English 
translation of it, accompanied with a very instructive preface, was published in London, by Mr. M. Amari. 
in the year 1852. • 

(2) -A copy of this work is preserved in the Bibliothique impMale, It is divided into four chapters: the 
first on the passages in tho books of God {the Pentateuch^ the Psalms, and the Gospel) which foretell the mis¬ 
sion of Muhammad. The second contains the ancient popular traditions relative to this event; the third, the 
predictions on the same subject made by the Kdhins {Arabian diviner^; and the fourth, such information 
respecting the coming of Muhammad as was derived from the Jinn (ycn«), 

(3) A copy of this work is in the BihliotMque impiriaU, As the title indicates, it contains anecdotes' of 
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children remarkable for precocious talent. The historian and the philologer will find in it much curious in¬ 
formation. 

(4) This act was contrary to law. 


AL-OTBI THE POET. 


Abu Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Amr Ibn Moawia ibn Arnr 
Ibn Otba Ibn Abi Sofyan Sakhr Ibn Uarb Ibn Omaiya Ibn Abd Shams, surnamed 
at-Olbi, was a member of the tribe of Koraish and of the family of Omaiya, a native 
of Basra and a poet of great celebrity. This accomplished scholar and clever poet 
delivered orally historical Traditions and the narrations of the combats which took 
place between the Arabs of the desert; he composed also some elegies on the death 
of his sons. The authorities which he cited for his information were Sofyan Ibn 
Oyaina (vol. I. p. 578), Lut Ibn Mikhnaf, and his own father; amongst those who 
delivered traditional information on his authority were: Abu Hatim as>Sijistani 
{col. I. p. 603), Abu T-Fadl ar-Riashi [vol. II. p. 10), and Ishak Ibn Muhammad 
an-Nakhai. Having proceeded to Baghdad, he taught Traditions to the people of 
that city, but he was more gQperally noted for drinking wine and composing love- 
verses on Otba. He and his father held a high rank and bore the reputation of ac¬ 
complished scholars and elegant speakers. Amongst the works which he compiled 
were: a Book of Horses, a collection of poems composed by the Arabs of the desert, 
a collection of poems composed by females whose love had turned to hatred, the 
Kitdb ad-Dabih [viclims for sacrifice), and the Kitdb al~Akhldk (de moribus), etc, Ibn 
Kulaiba (vol. II. p. 22) mentions him in the Kitdb aUMadrif, and Ibn al Munaj- 
jim (1) in the Kitdb al-Bdri. He relates that he heard a wild Arab of the desert say 
to another man: “ If such a fellow smile upon thee, his scorpions [the emblems of 
“ treaclicrij] will glide towards thee; if thou dost not treat him openly as an enemy, 
do not {at least) treat him in private as a friend.” The latter writer gives the 
following verses as al-Olbi's: 


When the maidens remarked the tinge of grey appearing on my cheeks, they turned away 
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from me their faces radiant with beauty. When they saw or Iteard me, they ran off to the tops 
of the sand-hills at al-Mahdjir ^). But though they turn their eyes away from me, they cast 
{towards me) furtive glances like those of the fawn and the gazelle ;• for I belong to a family of 
high renown, whose feet wereHarmed to tread the pulpit (3); khalife in Islamic times; mighty 
chiefs in the times of idolrftry; to them belonged every glory» and such an ancestry might form 
the boaster’s proudest vaunt. 

• 

A collection of pieces in my own hand-writing contains some verses of the sharif 
ar-Hida’s (4), in which a similar thought is expressed.— [Ibn al-Mtinojjim) quotes also 
these verses as his: 

When Sulaima saw me turn my eyes away—and I turn my glances away from all who . 
resemble her—she said: “I once saw thee mad {with love);'* and I replied: “Youth is a 
“ madness of which old age is the cnre.*’ 

This verse has now acquired the force of a proverb. Al-Mubarrad {page 31 of 
this vol.) cites, in his KAmiU two verses in which dl-Otbi deplores the death of one 
of his sons; they are as follows: 

• 

Tears have furrowed my checks through grief for thy loss, and wounds have covered my 
heart. Resignation meets with approval in every case, but in thine it merits blame. 

This verse also has obtained great currency. The poetical pieces of aUOtbi are 
numerous and good; he was one of the best poets of Islamic times. He died A. H. 
228 (A. D. 84^-3).—The surname of al~Othi was borne by him because he drew his 
descent from Olba, the son of Abu Sofyan. Otbi si^ifies also descended from Otba 
Ibn Ghazwdn, one of the Prophet’s companions. It is possible also that our poet 
may have received this surname on account of the poems which he composed in 
praise of his beloved Otba. * 


(1) His life will be found in tliis work. 

(8) This is merely a conjectural translation of the verse. 

(8) Literally: “For whose feet the tops of the pulpits were formed.” In the 0rst ages of lslainisai,^thc 
kbalif in person pronounced the kkoiba from the pulpit. The poet here alludes to his descent from the , 
Oniaiyldes. 

(4) His life will be found in this volume. 
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ABU BAKR AL-KHOWAB^ZUI.. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-Abbas al-Khowarezmi, surnamed also at-Tabarkhazi, 
(because, says as-S!amani (voL J/. p. 156), his father belonged to KhowSrezm and his 
motlier to Tabaristan, and these (wo denominations combined into one, were given 
to the son,) was, as we have already said in the life of Ibn Jarir at-Tabari (vol, 11. 
p, 597), a sister’s son to that historian. Abu Bakr ranked among the greatest and 
the most renowned of the poets; he was considered a first-rate authority in philology 
and genealogy. He resided fur some time in Syria, in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
and was higlily distinguished by his contemporaries. It is related that having gone 
to see the Sdhih Ibn Abbad (vol,' 1. p. 212), who was then holding his court at Ar- 
rajan, he requested one of the chamberlains to announce to him that a literary man 
desired permission to enter. The chamberlain to(jk in the message, and his master 
replied: ** Tell him that I have bound myselinot to receive any literary man unless 
“ he know by heart tw^enly thousand verses composed by the Arabs of the desert.” 
The chamberlain returned back with this answer, and Abu Bakr said: “ Go back 
and ask him if he means twenty thousand verses composed by men, or twenty 
“ thousand composed by women?” This question was repeated to the Sdhib, who 
immediately exclaimed: ‘‘ That must be Abu Bakr al-Khowarezrai 1 let him come in.” 
Abu Bakr then entered, and being recognised by the Sdhib, he met with a most 
favorable reception. Abu Bakr left a collection (diwdn) of epistles and another of 
poetry. Alh-Taalibi (vol. II. p, 129) mentions him in the Yatima and quotes a pas¬ 
sage from his prose-writings, to which he subjoins some extracts from his poems. 
Amongst the pieces given there are the following: 

I see that you, when wealthy, pitch your tent close to us, and that, when you are in want, 
you visit us seldom. ’Tis with you as with the moon : when her light is diminishing, she delays 
her visits, but when it increases, she remains with us long. 

O thou who longest for draughts of pure wine, but who, occur what may, wilt never 
break the seal of the paper (m which thy money is rolled up ); know that the purse and 
the goblet cannot be full at the same time; empty then thy purse, that thou mayest fill thy 
goblet. 
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Abu Said Ahmad Ibn Shuh|ib, a native of Khow&rezm^ composed the following 
verses on Ab{l Bakr: ^ 

% 

Aba Bakr possesses learning and talent, bat he does not adhere to his engagements. The 
attacbriibnt ivbich he shows for a friend lasts from morning to night {and no longer). 

The anecdotes told of Abu Bakr are very numerous. On his return from Syria, 
he settled at Naisapur, and died in that city on the 15th of Ramadan, A. H. 383 
(4th November, A. D. 993), but, in the hisforical work of our master Ibn al-Athir 
[voL IL p. 288), his death is placed ten years later. God best knows which is right. 
Abu Bakr, being dissatisfied with the Sdhib Ibn Abbad, composed the following lines 
on leaving him: 

Praise not Ibn AbbM even when his hands shower forth beneficence so abundant as to shame 
the rain>cloud. Such acts arc merely the snggesUons of his fancy; he grants, but not from 
liberality, and he refuses, but not from avarice. 

Ibn Abbdd was told of this^and, on receiving intelligence of the poet’s death, he 
said: 

1 said to the caravan returning from Khoren : Is your Khowdrezmite dead? ” and they 
answered: “ Yes. ” On this, I said: ** Inscribe these words upon his tomb: May (he curse of 
** the Almighty light upon the ungrateful!** 

1 thought tlfatdhe verses directed against the Sdhib Ibn Abbdd were composed by 
Abu Bakr al-Kliow'drezmi; a number of literary men having made that statement 
in their compilations and in conversation; but. happening since to examine aLMar- 
zubdni's [page 67 of this vol.) Mojdm as-Shmrd, I met the following lines in the 
life of Moawia Ibn Sofydn, surnamed Abu 'l-Kasim al-Aama {the hlind)^ a poet and 
one of the persons who, at Baghdad, repeated from memory the compositions of 
former authors; he had been a pupil of al-Kisdi’s [voL //. p. 237), and was em¬ 
ployed by al-IIasan Ibn Sahl (voL /. p. 408) to instruct hie children. Having in¬ 
curred Ibn Sahl's reprehension for something which he had done, he pronounced 
these satirical lines: 

Praise not Hasan for generosity, though bis hands shower gifts in abundance; blame him not, 
if he withhold his favours. It is not through pardmony that he refuses,.neither is it in hopes 
of feme that he bestows. Such acts are merely the suggestion of his fancy; he grants, but not 
from liberality, and he refuses, but not from avarice. 
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God best knows the truth in this matter.—We have already spoken of the word 
Khotcdrezmi (1). 


(1) Tins, I brlio\o, js an error; in the part of his work which precedes, the author has said sathing on the 
subject. In Arabic, the word is pronounced Khuwdrezmt, and means naitve ofKhowdrezm. The Persian pro- 
noncialion of the word is Khdrtzm. 


AS-SALAMI THE POET, 


Abu ’1-Hasan Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah (1) Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibii 
Yah)a Ibn Rhulais Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Yahya Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Ilarith Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Waiid Ibn al-Walid ibn al-Mughira Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Omar Ibn 
Makhzum Ibn Yakza Ibn Murra Ibn Kaab Ibn Luwai Ibn ’Ghalib Ibn Fihr Ibn Malik 
Ibn an-Nadr Ibn Kinana Ibn Khuzaima Ibn Mudrika Ibn al-Yas Ibn Modar Ibn Nizdr 
11)11 Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Makhzumi as-Salarai, a celebrated poet, drew his descent 
from al-Walid, the son of al-Walid Ibn al-Mughira al-Makhzumi and the brother of 
Khalid Ibn al-Walid [the first Moslim conqueror of Syria). Allwlltaalibi [vol, 11. 
p. 129) speaks of him in these^ terms (2): “ He was inconlrovcrtibly the best poet of 
“ Irak, and his right to that rank is sufficiently evinced by his merit. The opinion 
“ which we have expressed concerning him is supported by a sure testimony, that 
of his poems; and the beauties of his compositions which we have here inserted 
“ are a delight for the eye, a charm for the heart, and a satisfaction for the mind. 
‘ ‘ He began to utter verses at the age of ten years, and the first piece he ever pro- 
“ nounced was the following, recited by him one day at school: 

“ The charms of beauty {which we remark) in him are various; the eyes of mankind are fixed 
‘ ‘ on him with one accord. The arrow of his glances is sharp, and his glance never misses its aim. 
“ Beauty has inscribed upon bis cheek: This is a beauteous being; as true as his creator exists t 

He passed his early youth at Baghdad, and removed to Mosul when yet a boy. 
“ He there met some poets of the highest eminence, such as A.bu Othman al-Kha- 
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“ lidi, (one of the two Kh41idites) (3), Abu '1-Faraj al-Babbagha [vol. IL p. 147), 
“ Abu 'l-Hasan at-Tallafari, and others. When they saw him, they were astonished 
** that such talents could exiSI in a boy so young, and they suspected that the verses 
which bjB repeated were not his own. Al-Khalidi then said that he would under- 
take to put him to the test, and having prepared a banquet, he invited these poets 
“ and as-Salami. When in the midst of their potations, they proceeded to make a 
trial of his talents, and a heavy shower of hail having very sooli after covered the 
face of the earth, al-Klialidi took an orange and threw it upon the hail: * Now,’ 
“ said he to his companions, ‘ let us try and describe that object/ Upon this as- 
“ Salami delivered extemporaneously the following lines: 

“ How admirable the talent of al-KbAlidi, a genius unrivalled, noble and grand! To the 
“ frozen water of the cloud he made a present of an ardent fire (4), and when the generous 
“ hearts of {his comjintnnns) addressed reproaches to him, the hands of joy offered him this 
“ excuse drawn from my mind: lilnmc him not; he has only given the cheeks as a present to 
“ the month (o). 

• 

“ When they saw him capabKj of producing such verses as these, they let him 
“ alone; all praised his talents and acknowledged his merit and acuteness, with tin? 
“ exception of al-Tallafari, who persisted in his former opinion. In this he was so 
“ obstinate, that as-Salami, at length, attacked him in these lines: 

At-Talhifari aspired to my friendship, but the soul of a dog would despise sucb •friendship 
“ as his. His character is repugnant to mine, and my Actions scorn to be joined with his. 

Ars mca nobilis in linguS sita est, ars ejus vitis in tergo.* Homo non cst illc mihi versus fa> 
‘ fienti conveniens; liomo non sum ad ilium pertuudeudum aptus. 

“ He composed also many more satires on the same*person. Having gone one 
“ day to see Abii Taghlib,*'—Abu Taghlib al-Hamdani [6) I suppose is meant,—the 
latter, who had a coat of mail lying before him, desired the poet to describe it in 
“ verse. As-Salami immediately extemporised these lines: 

“ How often has an ample {coat of mail) rendered me service and I requited it with evil, yci 
“ no one reproached me: from morn to night it preserved me from death, and yet I exposed 
“ it to the strokes of every sword.” 

This idea is borrowed from a piece already quoted, in which’Abd Allah Ibn al- 
Molazz speaks of boiled wine II. p. 46. n. 9^, Vie lliere says; 
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It has sudercd in fire, to preserve me from the fires of hell, and that, we must allow, is a 
great service. ' 

As-Salami proceeded to the court of as-Sahib Ibn Ab^ad [vol. L p. 212) at Ispahan, 
and recited to him the poem rhyming in which contains this verse: 

We abandoned ourselves to sin, when we found that forgiveness was the fruit of crime. 

f 

This verse, \Nhich is one of his finest, contains a allusion to the idea expressed by 
Abu Nuwus al-llasan Ibn Hani [vol. /. p. 391) in a poem the subject of which is self- 
mortilication ; lie says: 

lou shall gnaw yov hands with regret, for the pleasures which you avoided through fear of 
hell. ‘ 

it approaches also to tlie thought which ((he khalifj al-Mamun thus expressed: 
“ If criminals knew what pleasure 1 take in pardoning, they would strive to gain m\ 

favour liy committing crimes.”-“(7) Whilst .as-Salarni remained with the 

“ Sdliibi he enjoyed favours in profusion, ample honours and untroubled pleasure. 
“ At length, he resolved on visiting the court of Adud ad-l)awlal Ibn Biiwaih [vol, II, 
“ p, 481) at Shiraz, and Ihc Sdbih not only provided him with a conveyance for his 
“ joiiri:c\, hut gave him a leller of recommandation adressed to the hdtih Abu 'I- 
’ ‘ Keksira ALd al-Aziz Ibn Yusuf, an eloquent writer and one of the persons employed 
h> Adud ad-Dawlat in ihc ccpacity of vizir. Here is a copy of the leltcr ; ‘ Youi 
“ ‘ lordship knows that the trailers in poetry [shir) arc more numerous than the hairs 
“ * of Ihc head [shdr), and that those persons arc much less so whose jewels, wlien 
“ ‘ ofTered [as presenh], caR he confidently taken as the workmanship of their own 
‘‘ ‘ genius, and whose embroidered tissues, when presented [to a patron), can he 
“ ‘ considered as wrought on the loom of their own imagination. iNow, amongst the 
“ ‘ persons whom I have put to the test and approved, whom I liave tried and 
“ ‘chosen, is Ahu’l-Uasan Muhammad as-Salami, the originalily of whose talent 
“ ‘ surpasses expectation and hastens on in the career of excellence, templing the ear 
“ ‘ to hearken with allcnlion to his compositions and the eye to peruse them. 
“ ‘ Mounted on the slecd of hope, he is induced to visit Your Excellence, in the 
‘ ‘ ‘ expectation of* being admitted into the band of his fellow-poets and attracting 
“ ‘ notice by sharing their good fortune. I have, therefore, dispatched (to j/ou), in 
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“ ‘his person, the emir of poeti, escorted by the train of his (accomplishments) ^ and 
“ ‘ I have adorned that vigorous courser of eloquence wVlh the harness which 
“ * becomes him. This, letter, serves him as a guide towards the (regions 
“ * watertd by the) showers (of liberality]^ or rather as a conductor towards the 
“ ' ocean (of beneficenre) ; therefore, if your lordship judge proper to take into con- 
“ * sideration these words of mine in his favour, and to let them be the means of 
** ‘ procuring your consent to his wishes, you will, I hope, execute what you resolve.’ 

‘ ‘ When Abu ’1-Kasini received the poet’s visit, he look him under his charge and 
“ treated him with special favour. He then presented him to Adud ad-Dawlal, that 
he might recite to that prince the kasida which contains this passage: 

“ To reach thee, a man who made the sight of thy palace the term of his earners journey, 

* * crossed the wide-extended desert. I and niy courage in the depths of darkness, and my 
“ sword, were throe companions {united) like {the stnra of the constellation of) the eagle. 
“ I encouraged my ho|>es with the sight of a king who (for me) would replace mankind, of a 
“ palace which [for me) would be the world, and of a day (of meeting) which {for me) would 
“ be worth an eternity.” ^ 

• 

We have already mentioned these verses in the life of Adud ad-Dawlal [vuL II 
p. 482). “ Adud ad-DawIal then took him under llie wing of his favour, and handed 

“ him the key which opened [the door) to the advantages he expected; sojourning 
“ or journeying, he kept him attached to his person, and raised him to ample 
“ fortune by liis donations. ‘ When I sec as-Salaqii,’ said he, ‘ at my levees, it 
“ ‘ seems to me as if the planet Mercury (8) had detcended from its sphere to stand 
“ ‘ before me.’ On Hie death of this prince, as-Salami returned to his usual habits, 
“ and his means underwent diminution; sometimes they rose, sometimes they fell, 
“ and so they continued till the moment of his death.” lie composed a number of 
highly beautiful kasidas on Adud ad-Dawlat, and it is in one of those pieces that we 
find the following passage: 

I roused my boon companions as (he dog-siar pas.sed above us, and the moon in the expanse 
of heaven seemed like a pond in the midst of a meadow. “ Awake! ” [said /,) hasten to 
** drink of generous wine, for this world is a mere illusion! the .spy now sleeps from fatigue, 
and pleasure has awaked! ” Satan promplal us (tv sm), and we all declared him an excellent 
counsellor! ( We lay) prostrate on that battle-field [of pleasure) which is shunned by vultures 
and beasts of prey (!)). The blooming (lowers of our meadow were female cheeks, and female 
waists were its pliant shrubs. The enjoyments of life are always best hidden when the veils {in 
which false modesty shrouds ms) are rent away. The cup-bcarers pas.sed the goblet around, and 
VOL. III. 1 .*» 
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offered it lo the guests, as the falcon offers the game to tho sportsman. The virgin liquor comes 
disguised by the admixture of water, concealed in it as the soul is concealed in the body. The red 
surface crowned with bubbles seems like a cheek receivin^fl kiss (10). We, at length, sunk 
in prostration, but we bad then before us for imam (fo dvrect our devotions) the cords of the 
lute (11). • 

In another piece of verse, he saysf of Adud ad-Dawlal: 

I 

Thy bounty visits the needy, thy sword the rebel, and are received, that by hands, and this 
by necks. Each day adds to the edificc*of thy glory, whilst it diminishes the wealth of thy 
treasury. 

He said also of the same prince: 

For bravery and generosity his eulogists compared him to persons who, had they seen this 
prince, would have become the humblest of his servants. Why! in his army he has fifty thou¬ 
sand 4ntars braver than Antar, and in his treasurers a thousand fliitims (12). 

In one of his pieces, he says: 

If (our) lips be pressed to thy check, they are entangled fn the chains of thy ringlets (13). 

And from this verse Ihn al-Tallafari look the idea expressed in the following line: 

Suppose that a cheek be pressed to thine, how could thy ringlets, then imprisoned, roam 
freely (14). 

As-Salami had in fact recjled to Ibn al-Tallafari the piece to which this verse 
belongs. The latter’s names were as-Shihab (Shihdh ad-din] Muhammad Ibn Yusuf 
Ibn Masud as-Shaibani (15). We may sum up as-Salami’s merits by saying that the 
greater part of his poems pre exquisite. He was born in Karkh, the suburb of 
Baghdad, on Friday evening, the 6th of Rajah, A, H. 336 (January, A. D. 948), and 
he died on Thursday, the 4lh of the first Jumada, A. II. 393 (March, A. I). 1003). 
—Saldmi means belonging to Bar as-Saldm [the abode of welfare], that is, Baghdad. 
This remark we have already made in the life of the hdfiz Muhammad Ibn Kusir 
[vbl III. p. 10). 


(1) In the MS. of the Yaiima, Nu. 1370, as-SalAmi's nanics are written: Abh Uusain Muhammad Ibn Obaid 
Allah. 

(2) See Yatima, MS. of the Dibliothique impiriaU, ancien fonds, No. 1370, ful. 194 v. 

(3) See vol. 11. page 203. 
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(4) The poet Uius dcsip^natcs the oran^ un account of its colour. 

(5) That is: He permitted the mouth to kiss the checks.—The teeth are oflerb compared to haU-stoncs, and 
the red-skinncd orange is compared l<^ie cheek of the beloved. 

(C) For the history of Ahi‘i Taghlib <il-Gliadaiifer a!-IIamdAni, see vol. I. pages 40Ii, 406, and Abu ’1-Fp(1.Vs 
Annals, years S58, 359, 307, 809. 

(7) Ibn Khallikiin hero resumes liis extract from the Yatlmn* See MS. No. 1370, foi. 190 \. 

(8) See vol. 11. p. 5(;2, note (8). 

(9) Tlio poet liere imitates a verse of Amr T-Kais, where he says: Et pcnioctavirnus, feris a nobis i-elrore- 
flrniihus, humi jnrerifes or si dun ornsi rs'inmus. — {f>mdn M'Amrn y-Kuis, p. 72.) 

(10) The irumili, (ir rather tlie teeth, are compared to white objects, vudi un flowers, bail-stones, bubbles 
oil water, etc, 

ni) I-ilerallv: There wc had for imdtn llie jtniim and the zh. The treble cord of the lute is called the zir; 
the base was designatt'd b> tin* term ttndm. 

(12) The hia\erN of Antar and the generosity ol IlAtmi are well known. 

/13) See Nol. 1. p. xvwi. 

(14) The \erb here rendered by t'ontu freely, bears also the signification of to smdl sweetly. The poet 
plays upon lliis double meaning. 

Til) Ihii KhallikAn has cuinmilled an error here: The authoi of the informs us that at-TallAfan's 

names were Ahu 'l-Iliisain Ah Ihn Ahiipd. A<^ for the poet ami plalologcr Shihab ad-Dln Muhaniniad Ibn 
Yii'siil Ibn M.i‘'i‘id as-SbaibAni at-Tallifari, *we learn troni iXxo Nvjum that he was born at Mosul, A. H. 593 
(A. 1). 1190 7), and died at llaniat in the month of Sliawwal, A. H. 075 (March-April, A. T>. 1277). 


IBN SUKKARA AL-HASHIMl. 

• 

Abu ’l>llasan Muhammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad, a celebrated poet of 
Baghdad and generally known by the appellation of Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi, drew his 
descent from Ali, the son of al-BIahdi, the son of Abu Jaafar al-Blansur, the Abbaside 
khalif. Ath-Tbaalibi has an article on him, in which he says (1): ** This poet had a 
“ great command over all the beauties of composition; in Uie expression of novel and 
* * witty allusions he surpassed the ablest poets, even those who look the lead, directing, 
as he pleased, his course through the hippodrome of humour and licentiousness. 
It was currently said at Baghdad that an epoch which bestowed upon the world such 
“ men as Ibn Sukkara and Ibn Hajjaj («oL i. p. 448) was extremely bountiful, and 
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lhal these two were for that age what Jarir [voL p. 294) and al-Farazdak were 
“ for theirs ” It is said tliat the diwdn of Ibn Sukkara’s works contains upwards of 
fifty thousand verses. A eharniing comparison of his*fs that eipressed in the follow¬ 
ing lines, composed on a boy bearing in his hand a branch tipped with flowers: 

A branch of willow (a slender•waisted youth) appeared, and in his hand a branch bearing a 
string of pearls. ‘ I stood irresolute between the two; one bore a rising naoon {a handsome face), 
and the other, stars {flowers) (2). 

In another of his pieces, he says: 

By Allah! 1 perish !.I despair of my life, unless 1 see that waist which laid waste my 

heart (3J. 

Abu *I-Hasan AJi Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Falh, a poet of Baghdad and generally 
known by the surname of Ibn Abi 1-Asb—or Ibn al-Asb—al-Ushnani al-Milhi (4) 
relates as follows: ** Ibn Sukkara al-Hashimi wrote to me these lines: 

“ 0 friend whom fortune has bestowed u|)o!i me! fortune so avaricious in bestowing true 
“ friends! We are now far asunder, and cannot meet except in dreams (5). One single cause 

has placed a distance between us: I am sukkar (sugar) and thou art rnilh (salt). 

“ To this I wrote in reply: 

Shall our brethren say to &' friend the sincerity of whose attachment is tainted with sarcasm : 

‘‘ ‘ There is sugar between ^s, spoil it not I* or shall they say : ‘ Wretch that thou art! there 
“ ‘ is salt between us; (prove not a traitor to it) (6).* ” 

In a satire directed agairfst a man in power, Ibn Sukkara said: 

You treat us with haughtiness, yet you arc not a khalif or a khalifs heir. Be insolent, even 
more than you are (/ care not) ! I have neither pension nor place to lose. Say not: “lam fault¬ 
less ; *’ the chastest maiden is exposed to the strokes of slander. Poetry is fire without smoke, and 
rhymes possess a subtle magic. How many the powerful, the aspiring, whom a few words have 
hurled from their elevation. Musk, though worthy of all praise, is converted by satire into 
carrion (7). 

Another of his pieces is the following : 

I was asked what I had prepared against the cold which bad just set in with intensity; and I 
replied: A waistcoat of nakedness, and underneath it a shirt of trembling. 
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He is also the author of the iyvQ following verses, quoted by al-Hariri in his Makdma 
enlilled al-Karajiya (8): 

S 

The winter set in, and I provided myself with seven things necessary when the rain prevents 
us fronTpursuing our usual occupations. {These things are:) A shelter, a purse, a stove, a 
cup of wine preceded by a bit of meat, a tender maid, and a cloak (9). 

Ibn al-Taawizi, a poet whose life we shall give, composed the following lines on 
the same model: • 

When seven things arc collected together in the drinking-room, it is not reasonable to stay 
away. These arc: Roast meat, a melon, honey, a young girl, wax-lights, a singer to delight 
us, and wine (10). 

And Abu *1-Thana Mahmud Ibn Nema Jbn Arslan, the grammarian, composed 
these verses on the same subject: 

They say that the A’s of winter arc numerous, and yet none can doubt that there is only one : 
If you possess the k of kh (purse), you possess all the rest; in the flesh of the onager is found the 
taste of every species of game (ll)., 

• 

Speaking of youth, Ibn Sukkara said: 

Youth has departed! that youth which once was full of sap, covered with fruit and shady 
foliage. It was a portion of thyself, but it has perished; known that when a portion of thyself 
has perishet^ all of thee has perished. 

The poetical compositions of Ibn Sukkara aboi^d in beauties. He died on 
Wednesday, the lllh of the latter Rabi, A. H. 385 (16lh May, A. D. 995).—The 
birth of Ibn Abi '1-Asb took place in the year 285 (A. D. 898), and, in the year 374 
(A. D. 984*5), al-Hasan Ibn AH al-Jauhari heard him repeat the verses quoted 
above.—Abu Th-Thana Mahmud Ibn Nema died at Damascus, A. 11. 565 (A. D. 
1169-70). The kdtib Imad ad-Din speaks of him in the Kharida, and mentions 
that, in the year 563, he met him at Damascus and heard him repeat numerous 
fragments of his poetical compositions .—Sukkara (a grain of sugar]: this word is so 
well-known that it requires no explanation. 


(1) Yaitma, MS. No. 1370, fol. 807. 

(8) Here follow, in the original, two other pieces, each containing two verses. As they evidently refer tj 
an unnatural passion, they have not been translated. 
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(3) 111 the original is a play upon the words kdmat, akdmat, and hdmat, all deriving from the same root. 

i't) Ushndni means belonging to Ushndn, a place near Baghdad. Milhi signifies a seller of salt. 

(5) Literally: Unless the khidl [image of the fnend, or of the beloyH, seen in a dream) kindly cfl'ect [our) 
meeting. 

(G) These words appear to mean: Friendship still subsists between us; spoil it not! Friendship cemeulcd 
by conviviality subsists between us, but thou art about to ruin it. 

(7) Musk may be considered as carrion, because it is animal substance. 

(8) See dc Sacy’s Hyrirt, page 

(9) Ill the Arabic, the names of these seven things commence wjtJi the letter k; lor vhicb reason they are 

dcsignaied as thr seven k's. By the sixth h {al~KAf as-Sddnn] i.s meant the female sexual organ. Um Arab 
sh.lli relates, in his history of Timfir, that ShAh Mansur, on being advl^ell by his principal offUers b* a\uul a 
battle ^Mth so powerful a chief, held up his mace and exclaimed: “ ^ 

jki may this (mnee, as strait as the letter) aUf be stuck into the sixth kdf oi the mother of 
“ him who flies from Tlmiir I "—Manger, the editor ol the text and Latin translation of that work, has, as usual, 
completely misunderslood the passage. 

(10) Here, the seven word.s begin hy «i sh. 

(11) This is heemmon proNerhial eTpres.sion. See Frey lag's Meidanu jiroverlna, tome 11, p. 31 


THE SHAIilF AR-RIOA. 


The Sharif ar-Rida (the favorably accepted descendant of Muhammad) (1) Abu M- 
Hasan Muhammad, surnamed al-Musawi (the descendant of Mdsa], was the son of al- 
Tahir Zu ’1-Manakib, the son of Abu Ahmad al-flusain, the son of Musa, tlie son of 
Muhammad, the son of Musa, the son of Ibrahim, the son of Musa al-Kazim (2), the 
son of Jaafar as-Sadik (vol, L p, 300 ), the son of Muhammad al-Bakir (vol. 11. 
p. 579 ], the son of Ali Zain al-Aabidin (voL IL p. 209 ), the son of al-Uusain, the son 
of Ali, ihe son of AbO Talib; God s blessing on them all! The iAari/*ar-Rida is the 
author of a diwdn of poems, and alh-Thaaiibi (t;o/. IL p, 129 ) has an article on him 
in the Yalima. ** He began,’' says tliis writer ( 3 ), to utter verses soon after he 
* ‘ had passed his tenth year, and he is, at this day, the most remarkable person that 
'' the age has produced, and the most illustrious of the descendants of Muhammad 
who inhabit Irak. To his noble origin and exalted hereditary glory, he joins the 
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“ ornaments of brilliant literar^^information, splendid talents, and a copious portion 
“ of every fair endowment. He is moreover the ablest poet*of all the descendants 
“ of Ali Ibn Abi Talib, past or^resent, though many of them were eminent in that 
“ art; werff I even to declare him the best poet ever produced by the trihe of Kuraish, 
“ I should not be far from the truth. My words will be fully confirmed by a fair 
‘ ‘ testimony, that of his high-aiming verses which defy the severest criticism and 
conibine ease with majesty, facility with the perfection of art, and contain 
thoughts easy of comprehension and profound in meaning. His father had, in 
former days, exercised the functions of chief president, established as judge over 
‘ ‘ them all; he was also the chief-justice of the descendants of Ali [nikdba nukahd it- 
“ Tdlihiyin], first magistrate of the empire (an-Nazar ft 'l-Mazdtim] and commander 
“ of the pilgrim caravan; these offices then devolved on his son ar-Rida, in the year 
“ 388 (A. I). 998), his father being still alive.'' One of his most brilliant kasidas 
is that which he addressed in the form of a letter to the imdm (khalif) al-Kadir billah 
Abu 'l-Ahbas Ahmad, the son of Ishak, the son of al-Muktadir, and in which we find 

the following passage: * • 

» 

1 crave indulgence, Commander of the failhfull wc are not borne on different branches of the 
tree of glory! On wliatcver day we may vaunt our honours, no difference shall appear between 
us: we arc both firmly rooted in our illustrious rank. The khalifale alone makes a distinction 
between us; )uu wear that noble collar, 1 do not. 

• % 

He is the author of these fine lines: 

% 

l^aspired to honours, but they repelled my advances; the beloved always repelled the lover. 1 
wailed wiili patience till I attained them, and 1 never said, in dudgeon: For an untoward wife, 
repudiation is the cure. , 

In one of his pieces, he says; 

O my two friends I stop and satisfy my wishes: give me news of the land of Najd (4). Is the 
enclosure of al-AVasS {the sandy grounds) covered with flowers ? Have the rains refreshed 
Almnila tal-Talh {the acacia groues)^ where flourish the willow and the laurel? Must'a 
dwelling between this and Kaziina be my place of repose to-night? Shall I pass this evening in 
conversation with the people of that tribe? When they approach, the perfumes of Najd breathe 
from their garments, so lately was it that they departed from that home. 

His poetical works fill a large diwdn of four volumes. This collection is so 
frequently to be met with that it is needless to speak more of it. The grammarian 
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Abu 'l-Falh Ibn Jinni {voL IL p. 191) relates, in ene of his compilations, that the 
Sharif &T-Ridsi, when*^ mere boy, under ten years of age, 4^ent to take lessons from 
the grammarian Ibn as-Sirafi {voU L p. 377), and oiie day, as he was sitting in the 
circle of scholars, his master questioned him on some points of syntax, according to 
the usual mode of instruction: “When we say,” said he, ** rditu Omara (7 saw 
“ Omar], by what mark is it known llial Omara is in the accusative case (5)? ” 
To this the Shartf made answer: “By his hatred for Ali.” As-Sirafi and all the 
other persons present were struck with his acuteness of mind.—It is said that 
he commenced learning by heart the Koran at an advanced age, and completed 
the task in a very sliort time. He composed a work on the rhetorical figures of the 
Koran [Madni 'l-Kurdn), to which it would be difficult to find one equal in merit; it 
indicates the author’s vast information in grammar and philology. He drew' up also 
a treatise on the metaphors of the Koran (Majdzdt al-Kurdn), one of the most remar¬ 
kable works on the subject. Different persons have essayed to collect the poetical 
works of the 5/iarf/'ar-Rida, but the best edition is that of Abu Hakim al-Khabri (6). 
I was told by a literary man that he read the following anecdote in a certain compi¬ 
lation : “One of the literati happened to pass by the house of the Sharif ar-Uidaat 
“ Sarr-man-raa (Samarra); he was not aware of the circumstance, but, being struck 
“ by the ravages it had sustained from time, by its decayed magnificence, its moulder- 
“ ing walls, and the shattered ruins which still testified its former splendour and 
“ beauty, he stopped to contemplate it, and reflect upon the vicissitudes of fortune 
“ and the sudden strokes of< adversity. He then recited the following lines, com- 
“ posed by the Shartf ar-Wida, applying them by an appropriate allusion to the objects 
“ before his eyes: 

“ 1 stopped at the vernal habitations of my friends, but the hand of ruin had devastated their 
*' walls. And I wept till my weary camel grew impatient and my fellow-travellers rebuked my 
“ delay. I then turned iny eyes away from those mouldering remains: yet, when liidden from 
“ my sight, my heart still turned towards them. 

“ A person w ho passed by and heard him recite these verses, asked him if he knew 
“ to whom lhal house had belonged ? He answered that he did not. ‘Well,’ said 
‘ ‘ the man, * it belonged to the author of these verses—to the Sharif ar-llida.’ The 
“ other was much surprised at this singular coincidence.” This reminds me of 
an anecdote somewhat similar which is related by al-Hariri (voL II. p. 492) in liis 
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Durra tal-Ghawwds. Abicl Ibn Sbarya al-Jurbumi lived three hundred years (7j; 
he attained the epoch of the promulgation of Islamism and became a convert to that 
faith. Having entered into^liie presence of 3Ioawia Ibn Abi Sofyan, who was then 
in Syria ^nd established in the khalifatc, that prince said to him: ** Relate to me 
‘‘ the strangest thing you ever saw.” Abid replied: ** 1 passed one day near some 
people who were committing to the tomb the bodj of a relative. Having gone up 
to them, my eyes overflowed with tears and I recited these versds of a poet as appli- 
cable to the spectacle which I there beheld : 

“ 0 iny liearll ihou hast boon seduced (//</' chnnim of) Asnia: r(‘flecl {uixm thy slafr)’^ 

“ hut can admonition now ho of avail? Thou hast nwealod thy love; thou conocalcst it from * 
“ none; nay, thy rapid {f(‘n7's) flow unrestrained. Thou knewest not, neither dost tlmu know, 

“ whether the prompt fullilmonl of thy wishes will he more fa\ourahI(‘ to thy welfare than their 
“ tardy accomplishment. Let God dispose for thy good, and be resigned to his will; in the 
“ d(‘plh of misfortune happiness may arrive. Whilst man yet enjoys the pleasures of existence, 
he is turned into dust, and the winds efface even the marks of his tomb. The stranger who 
“ knew' him not then weepeih over him, whilst liis relations in the tents of the tribe are 
“ rejoicing, 

• 

“ One of these people then asked me if 1 knew who was tlic author of these 
“ verses. I replied llial 1 did not, on which he said : ‘Him who first uttered them 
“ ‘ wc ha\e just huried; thou art the stranger who wcepeth o\cr liim without know- 
“ ‘ ing him, and that person wlio now cometh out from the tomb is his nearest 
“ ‘ relation tpul the man who most rcjoiccth in his death. ”—“Tridv,” said 
Moawia, “ you saw a thing to wonder at; who was tlfe dead man? ” Ahid answer¬ 
ed : “He bore the name of llhyar Ibn Lahid al-Ozri (S).” Lot us return to the 
Shnrtp The Khalih (col. I. p. 75) says, in his History of Baghdad, that, being in the 
presence of Ahu ’1-JIusain Ihii .Malifiiz, who held a high rank in the service of the 
empire, he heard tlie Mtih Ahu Ahd Allah aMulianimad Ibn Ahd Allah say that some 
literary men had declared, in his hearing, that the Sharif was the best poet ever 
produced h> the tribe of Koraish. On this Ibn Mahfuz said: “That is perfectly 
“true; some poets there were among them who expressed themselves well, but 
“ their compositions were not numerous; none of them shone by the excellence 
“ and the (piantilj of his works but ar-Rida.” The Sharif ar-Rida was born at 
Baghdad, A. 11. 359 (A. D. 969-70) ; he died there on Sunday morning, the 6lh of 
Muharram, A. H. 406 (27lh .lunc, A. D. 1015),—some sayr of Safar—and was 
interred at his residence situated in that part of the suburb of al-Karkh wliich is 

VOL. III. 16 
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called the quarter of the Anbarite mosque [khntt masjid iLinhdriytn). The liouse in 
which he resided fell into ruin, and all traces of his tomb disappeared. When tlie 
burial was about to take place, his brotlier Abu ’1-Kasi<xi al-Murtada withdrew to tthe 
mausoleum of Musa Ibn Jaafar (9), feeling bis inability to support the ^sight of the 
bier and the interment; it was, therefore, the >izir Fakhr al-Mulk who recited the 
funeral prayer in the house of the deceased, before a large assembly.—Ills father 
at-Tahir Zu 'l-Martakih Abu Ahmad al-llusain was born A. II. 307 (A. 0. 919-20); 
he died at Raglulad in the month of the first Jumada, A. II. 400 (Dec.-Jan., A. D. 
1009-10)—some say, 403—and wa« interred in the funeral chapel of the Koraish 
cemetery, near the Fig gate [Bdh nt-Tin). His son ar-Rida composed an elegy 
on his death, and Abu ’l-Alii al-Maarri ’rol. /. p. 91) deplored his los^< in a hastda 
which begins thus : 

O that misforluiie would cease afllici us! die man is dead whose wealth was for the 

impoverished and whose amber for those who wore desirous of perfumes (/////>). 

It is a long poem and disjilays Ihe highest excidlence.—We lia>e alread} spoken of 
his lirolher the Shartf al-Murtada Abu '1 Kasim Ali vol. II. p. 250).—Pronounce 
Ahfd and hy-. SJiarija.—JurJmnii means dcstciukd from Jtirhum, the son ol' 
Kahlun and the progenitor of a large and celelwated Yemenite tribe.— IthyiiVy in 
its primitive acceptation, means dost, but it ha> been employed as a proper name for 
men .—Oi al-Ozri we ha\e already spoken rol. /. p. 331). 


(1) Tins person iiiiisl nd tx coulnmiiled with Ali .iiinilu-i lUfinlK'r <•! (he hauir IiOim1\ , S\'C ^"l II. 

page 1^12. 

[ij 111', lile IS I;n Miir .miUor. 

(•I) Sr-o Yatium, MS. ..fllio IhUmtKrqui'. mq., r fd,‘ , N... 1.T70, I..I, 251. 

(4) See \nl. II. |.a-e 45!$, ii.-te (IS). 

(:i; Onmr j*. ])r(>iiounced (hnnni^ in the iiniiniiati\<', ;m«l Ormnn, in the (l.ili\e .uni tin’ nfrus.itive; tliern is 
iiolliiug lt\ which thc^.! two cases can he liisfinguisheil, except the part ul sperch h\ whuh cue nr the other is 
govuiK'd. rii'- acciisatnc caste, iii Ai.'ihh , is CLilled rius/tj and tlif same word signilies mutevultncc. The 
Shnrij took it in tlic hitter nie.uiing, allndiiig to Ihf inaniier i»i which liis ancestor Ah was ticated hy Oin.ir. 
One of the parties oiijiosed tu Ah w.is c.illed Ahl an-fiusb {thr ma/cvolml'i). 

(tj) This name is pointed in diflcrent manners: it may be rctul Khabn, Khain, and Khobri. 1 can lind nt» 
inlorrnation resiiecting the iictsom who liore it. 

f7) Arabic writers are singularly credulous respecting Ihe longe\ity ol' crtain Arabs who flourislicd towards 
the time of Muhammad. Accordin-; to them, Labid the po»‘t lived one hundred and fifty years; Abld al-Jur- 
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hiimi, three liundrcd; and Al)d al-Mahjli, three hundred and fifty; hut they died liieinalurch, cuinitarcd with 
the two celci)rafed diviners Sliikk and Satlh, who attainod the advanced ag:e of six hnudrod ^o.irs. 

(8) Tiie editions of Gottingen and IJonIae introduce liere another anecdote of the same kind, cont.iininf' some 
philolog:ical oliservations. As rny manuscripts do not {five it, I abstain from inserting it here. 

(9) The lifi* of MiVa Urn Jaafar al-KAzim is given l»y Ihn KhallikAn. 


IBN IIANI TfU: POET, 


Alni ’1-Rasim, suniamcd also ALu ’1-IIasan, Muhammad Ibn Hani, a member of 
the tribe of Azd, a nati\c of Spain, and a celebrated poet, is said to have drawn his 
descent from Vazid Ibn llatim Ihn Kabisa Ibn al-Muhallab Ibn Abi Sufra al-Azdi, 
or from Rub Ibn llatim [voJ. i. p. 529), Yazid’s brother. Ilis father Hani belonged 
to a village in the territory of al-Maluliya, a city in Ifrikiya, and displayed consider¬ 
able lalcnl> as a poet and a philologcr. Having j»asseJ into Spain, he there became* 
llie father of Muhammad, A^bo^^as born at Seville and passed his early youth in that 
city. Muliaramad Ibn Hani acquired, in the course of his studies, an ample stock of 
literary inforipation, and displayed a superior talent for poetry. lie knew by heart (a 
(frcal numher of) poems composed by the Arabs of»lhe desert and numerous facts 
relating to the history of that people. Ha^ing gained the favour of the prince who 
i;ovorned Se\ille, he plunged into dissipation and incurred the suspicion of holding 
the doctrines of the philosophers [materialism). This r(?porl acquired, at length, such 
consistence, tlial it drew on him the hatred of tlie people; tlicj murmured also 
against his patron, wtiom they imagined to hold the same impious opinions. The 
prince recommended him to retire from the city and remain absent till his conduct 
was forgotten; and Ihn Hani left the place, being then twenty-seven years of age (i). 
His subsequent adventures would alTord matter for a long narration, but we shall 
only slate, in a summary manner, that he crossed over to Maghrib, where lie met 
and eulogized in verse the Raid Jawliar [vol. I. p. 3i0), mawla to al-Mansur 
[the Fatemide) and the same general \>lio [afterwards) marched into Egypt and 
conquered that country for al-Moizz. He then ^\enl to visit Jaafar and Yahya, the 
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sons of Ali [vol. 1. p. 326), who were at lliat lime governors of al-Masila, the capital 
of the province of az-Zab (2). TJicy treated Inm with the utmost honour and kind¬ 
ness, but his reputation liaving reached al-Moizz Abi\,T’amim Maadd al-Obaidi, the 
son of al-Mansur, that prince, mIiosc life we shall give under the letter M, sent for 
him, and received iiini, on his arrival, Midi the highest marks of favour. Al-Moizz 
having then set out for i^'gypt, as mc shall relate in his life, Ibn Ilani accompanied 
him to some dislaift*e and tlien returned to Maghrib with the intention of taking his 
family and rejoining the prince. Having set out with them, he arrived at Barka, 
where he Mas hospitabU received b> one of the inhabitants, and passed some days 
with him in friendly intercourse. Be there lost his life, in a drunken squabble, 
it is said. But some persons relate that he Merit out of his host’s dMelling in a 
state of intoxication, and, luuing fallen asleep on (he road, he Mas found dead the 
next morning, but the cause of his death could not be ascertained. According to a 
third account, he Mas found strangled in the waistband of his trowsers in one of the 
gardens {3i of Barka. This event occurred on Wednesday morning, the 23rd ol 
Bajah, A. If. 362 (30lh Apiil, A. I). 973;. lie had .then attained his thirt\-sixlh 
year; some say, his fort>-second. Such is the information furnislied b\ the author 
of the Hislors of Kairawan (i\ but he gi\es us to understand that the poet was [tra- 
velUufj; with al-Moizz (ichoi he lost hisUfe]^ which is in contradiction with the state¬ 
ment mo ha\e just made, namely: that he accompanied al-Muizz to some distance 
and then reluriicd to take his famih. Al-Moizz had arri^ed in Egypt when he heaid 
of Ibn llani’s de;»th. lie expressed great grief at his loss and said: “ We ho[>ed to 
“ have placed this man in eoinpelilion with the poets of the East, hut that pleasure 
“ was refused us.” Ibn Ilani composed some hiilliant and exquisite poems "on al- 
Moizz. In one of them, Mhi»eh is the kastda rlnming in //, be begins thus (T); : 

lias Yabrin llicii hocoinc one of the \alle\s of Vali.j? oi, iMlIier, do ihe lar^M‘-<-\(>(l gazelles 
whom the canids beai along in covered litlers Ixdong lo bolli these regions d*;. 'I’o 
wlioiii we indebted for the nights wiiidi, fioni the tiim* we first enjojed them, ne\er 
excited our conijdainls? from the time fnir rntfs) wvvo sources of afllidioii {fnj (hvir 

'cruel/1/) \ itnuidrns,] brilliant as stars, graceful as the (jtHnnt .riUmv-) hrandi, whose dear 
compleMon ['^juud rodiaurc around) e\eii before the first smiles of the dawn ; and yet they were 
dark with the mu.-.k {/da( Lncf..-.) of the fringe which adorns handsome females {t/w hair). For 
them the coral ensanguined the ‘>10fare of il.s cheek, and i 7 //r/r terfh made the pearls weep 
[u'ith ennj) in their shell. My lamentations for their depaitiire aided ihe mournful cry of the 
turtle-dove, and .served as an accompaiiiriienl to its monotonous melody. They departed 
rapidly and, as they saw [out <pirf ^ sighs proceeded from their lilteis, and plaintive cries were 
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uttered even by iheir camels, "f heir {red] tents seemed to have given a lint to the morning (7); 
or rather, {the evil influence of jealous) eyelids had cast a yellow hue over its cheek. Why 
should the robe of aneinony i^he carnation cumjdexion] with whiclf these maidens clothed their 
cheeks be not revealed to sijft? Now that they have departed, I let the meadows {a'here they 
sported^ be parched with drought, and no copious tears of mine shall water {the thirsty soil). 
Shall 1 permit my eyes to borrow a stolen glance at the s])lendid aspect of their beauty, and 
thus deceive [their modest cayness)'t No! T should then be disloyal. {Far me) the land is no 
longer a biillianl land, even though arrayed in flowers! {Forme] the water of the spring is no 
longer pure! Let {these fair ones) not depart I the soil of this land is aiiTbcr, its woods are the 
{yrnceful) willows, and tin; sun its humble slave, {() for) the da\s wben {our horses’) trappings 
displayed in that land their alternate stripes, and the fine tissues (irhich formed our dress in 
times of jicnee) were folded up and laid by—when the lances were couched, the swords 
glittering, and the steeds ready to start! (/ dirdl icith pleitsure <ni) \\\e Yez{)\\ce{mi oi {my 
heloved) Zamya; her peo])le wore not jealous, neither was (their) warfare stubborn (?). {Hers) 
is the land which I regret, and yet it was (// hmd itf) lances, and the co\erts where its fawns 
took shelter were dens of lions. Can a sleek and rapid steed, well-girthed and mettlesome, 
hear me thither? (.)/// companion sh dl he) a sword, the watered blade of which shows on its 
surface traces like the jialhs of the emmet, and w'hich waits in aml)ush behind the point of 
my spear; its sharp edge is without a d<‘fect, and the souls (of foes) dwell upon its jioint; 
death was the water in which its steel was tempered, and its blade was not forged by {human) 
workmen. Before it desetmds^ tlie \i(iim seems alr<*ad\ struck by the migitl oi’al-Moizz or by 
{the ferroi of) his cherished naim*. 

• 

In Hie same piece, lie gi>es llic following dcscriplion of horses : 

And neighing (.sOvv/.s;, lor whom, on the day of inroad, the hills were not hills, neither 
was the nigged ground rugged; they were recognised the instant tliey passed all rivals, hut not 
by the fact ifiat the eye could ha\e followed them in their career on the day of trial.* All that 
the lightning knows of them is, that they were borne along fhi its wings, and that iheii speed was 
erpial to that of thought. The copious rains may ser\(^ \tf prine"!) as an emblem of thy 
liberality; tliy right band seems to have touched the constellations which slied their hiiinid in¬ 
fluence upon the earth (8]. 

• 

Were Ibis liigli-suuntling poem nut so long, 1 should insert it all here ; but what 
we give suflices lu prove how liighly Ihe author ranked as a poet and to exhibit 
the peculiar bcauly of his manner. His pcK’tical woiks forma largo volume, and 
were it not that lie carries his eulogiums to an excess bordering on impiety, the 
diujdn of his verses would be one of the linesl wiiich exists. The people of the 
Western countries never possessed his ctpial eitlier in ancient or modern limes; 
he is inconleslibly their best poet, and they cslocni liim as highly as ihe people of the 
East prize al-Mulanabbi [v.oL I. p. 102): both were contemporaries, but some dif¬ 
ference of opinion subsists relative to the superiority of the latter to Abu Tammarn 
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{vol. I,p. 348). To discover the date of Ibn Ilani's death, I never ceased consulting 
historical works and other sources where that information might be expected to be 
found; 1 questioned a great nuinber of masters in tliii?.branch of science, but all my 
pains were useless, till, meeting with a little volume composed by Abu ’1-lIasan Ibn 
Rashik al-Kairawani [vol. I. p. 384), and entitled Kurdda tad^Dahabt 1 discovered in 
it what I sought. From another quarter I learned the age at which be died. I 
found in a notice composed on the life of Ibn Uani by an author of talent and pre¬ 
fixed to the dhcdn of his poems, that Irc lived to the age here mentioned; but the 
dale of his death is not given, the writer not having been able to meet with it. It is 
said that, when Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri (voL 1. p. 94) beard any of Ibn Hani’s verses 
recited, he used to say : ‘*I can only compare that to a mill grinding horns; ” allud¬ 
ing to the harshness of the poet’s phraseology ; he pretended also that, under these 
rugged terms no real meaning existed. This opinion 1 am obliged to declare unjust, 
but he was led into it by his partiality for al-Mutanabbi. To sum up in a word Ibn 

lliini’s merits, we cannot but pronounce him to have been one of the great poets. 

M) Tli> imi't l.ikt'n iil.u-c iii \. 11. “>)7 >>i i,' TIm- I'riin Om.uMtl.' .Mxl .'ir-U.ilmiAii iin-NAsn 

was at tht.' ("nricr (’pocli cf S|Mni .in<l hi". al C<>rd-i\a. It \\a.s jticlial'K hi^ mui al-Il.iKarii 

al-MiiM.iiiMr who tln'n iiM\ornocl SomUo ami proU'ctad Ibn Ham. 

in\ iraii'l.iliiiii dl Ihn Khaltlnu'-. Histone des herbersy 11. pap' Soil, ami I)o7N s Ilisioite ih’\ 

Muui/iun)t\' d'Eyntjiie. l iiiv 111. pap- HlO. 

ei'i Til'"' tlio plural '•! ^iVoi/n, iu'mU'- inijatcd gardens, in Us primitiM*, acM platmn, it dcM- 

piatos tilt’ caiiit'K ami wliot’ls i"'inj)lo\i\ktd draw up wator lioiii wells for apncultuial purjiM.-es. 

(4) Seven or ei;?ht authors lia\e coihp'')<;(jl works coiit.iiiunp hiograplueal iioUct's t‘'i llio eiuiiieiit lui'ii ol 
Kairaw.uj. I knM\^ n,ii wliieli o] them our auttioi had lu \iew here 

('); Til " jii' i wliiilt 1 -. extiem h ohscuie an-1 ui\ iiuorreelh >.o\"n m all tlio eniues, iloc^ ni>t admit ul a 
literal tiandatiMii. I lirn.' pneri, hnw'wer. .il! th.- id-MN, ami folldwt-d, as do.seh as I ediiM. the toM whu h 1 
to’iud in Ibn ll.im'.s Dtndn. MS, ot the liibhntld'guc impvnnle, Snpiilemeiu ar., No. lOatl, lol, 1(>H, hut it was 
11 •cossary to jiaraphrasc most of the verses 

(<M ^ahnn ami Aaljj arc the uaine.s of two jilaco.s in Arahia, The meaimip' of tlie vcr.se ajipear- to he lliih: 

Has tlm t'orilory ol dihiin h'^en r*mo\eil ti* the iieiKhhourliood ol Aalij, so that the nnmenms f;^a/elles 
of h ith ri‘crions have ht*en eidleejed lopUher? Or rather, dn not these pi/ellcs "I Ma;,dirih come 

fioni Yahriii and AAIij?” The Dwdn reads rnlleg^ of KfiAltj). 

(7) Keil tents were used onlv hv persons of tli^ highest rank. 

(8) In the Dnrd'i of Ibn HAni, MS. ut the lUbliotheque impennle, Siippleuient, tins poem is preceded l»y 
the following short inlrndiiLlion: It is .said llial this was the fir.’-f kasida whieli he recited at KairawAri, and 
'•' that al-Moj// ordered liim the pres rit nf a earjief (?) {(fast) valued at six thousand dinars, ami the poet said. 

‘ ‘ Commander of the faithful! I have u-> jdace large enough to hold if, if it lie spread out.’ On this, the 
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“ prince ordered ii palace to be liuilt for him at the expense ol mx thousand dinars and sent to it three lhou.sarid 
“ dinars’ worth of furniture to match (Wic beauty o/) the palace and tlie carpet. ’ The Ihu dn ot Ibu ll.iiii 
contains a frreat number of remarkable pieces; unfortunafolv the copv in lie* liihhotht’que. has m ither 
ifloss nor comment. • 


115N AMMAR Zll L-WIZARATAIA. 

• 

Zu ’I-Wizaratain t l) Abii Ibikr Mulianiiiiad Ibn Amiiiar al-Mabri al-Aiulalusi as- 
Sbilbi [native of Slices in Porlutjal] was a celebrated |) 0 cl, Ibe rival of Ibn Zaidun 
al-Korliibi [col. I, p, 123), and nurtured, like liim, in tbe various brandies of 
literary composition ; the) were, in fact, the two great poets of llial age. Tbe princes 
of Spain dreaded Ibn Amniur for the acrimony ol bis longue and his talent us a 
satirist], and more particular!) when al-Motaraid ala Tlab Ibn Abbad, the sovereign 
of tbe west of Spain (2),—bis life will be found (m this voluiitc] under the letter .1/,— 
look him into favour, made bifn bis iiilimale coinpauion, and raised him to tbe 
rank ufiizir and prit) counsellor. Al-Mulamid Iben conlided to him tbe seal of the 
empire and dispalcbcd him as emir (lo lead his armies). And )el llic lime had been 
when Ibn Aininar was a person of no importance; but now, be inarched in pomp, 
followed b) tents, steeds, led-horscs, troops and squadrons, drums beating behind him, 
banners and colours fl)ing o>er his head, llaviiif^ taken possession of the cit) of 
Todmir (3), be became one of those who mount tbe piflpil and the Ibronc i lj, notwith¬ 
standing bis incapacil) as a statesman and bis inability as a ruler. lie Iben rose 
against tbe sovereign who bad ever) right to bis graliliidg, and hastened to disobey his 
orders and infringe his rights. But al-xMotamid had recourse to stratagem and 
directed against him Ibe arrows of wily artifice, till he deprived him of all means of 
escape and got him into bis power. lie then slew him, by night, in tbe palace, 
with bis own band, and ordered the corpse to be buried. This occurred at Se\ille 
in the year 477 (A. D. 1084-5). Ibn Ammar wab born A. II. 422 (A. L). 1031) (5). 
Ilis friend Abu Muhammad Abd al-Jalil Ibn AVahbuii al-Mursi [vol. 1. p, 108/i.) 
composed an elegy on his death, in which he said : 

’Tis strange! I shed floods of tears for his loss, and yet I must exclaim': May ihc right hand of 
him who slew him be never blasted! 
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Abu Nasr al-Falh Tbn Kliakan {voL IL p. 455) says, in bis Kaldid aUlkiydn: 
“ Some years later, 1 sa^\ the bones ofibn Ammar’s legs taken out of an excavation 
“ which was making close to the palace; the hrareleU Viore still closed around them, 
“ ba^ing never been taken off or undone. 0 that they were still closely filled (6) ! 
“ The people looked on at this moral lesson, and the most incredulous then believed 
“ the history of his death.”—B\ braerfrts [nfidivir] the writer means fetters .—One of 
Ihn Amniar’s most'celebrated kasttlas is that in ^^hich he sajs: 

Pass round ihe glass! ihe zephyrs are come, iiiul the Pleiades rein in {f/inr sfrerh) and cease 
their nocturnal journey. The morning has hestowed upon us its camplior (h'igfitncsn), now 
that the night has taken from us its amber {darlmcsn). 

In the eulogistic part of that poem, he says of al-Motamid Ihn Abbad : 

>Mieii princes cnnxl towards the fountain (of •jhu'if) and he approaches, they advance not t(» 
it until he has queiuhed his thirst and retired, (///s /<?vsv’nre /.s) more soothing to the heart 
than the dew-drop, and more gtateful to the eyes than baling sleep. It is he who .slriketh 
sparks from (Me .s/ee/ of) glory ; he never leases the fire of war, hut he lights the fire of 
hospitality. , * 

It is a long and excellent poem (7'. Another of his good pieces is that iturning 
in m, and compused also in honour (tf al-MotamiJ Ibn Abbad. It begins thus: 

If not for me, for whom do the clouds shed their tears'* If not for me, for whom do the 
doveyutter their plaintive cry? 

lie gives in it Ihe following description of his native place: 

May the rains clothe it in ^ mantle of youth, for there it was that puberty delivered me from 
amulets of the childhood. (Stnndiutp there, I recalled to mind the days of love, and that re¬ 
collection awoke the flames of jiassioii in my bosom. (/ thowjht of) those nights when I lieeded 
not the ad\ice of reproving friends, and turned not away from tlie delusive path of the lover; 
when the eyes of slumbering maidens kept me awake, and their graceful figures kept me in lor- 
menl. (7 thonyht of ) the night we passed at Suddatain, where the. meandering river glided 
on like a serpent; {where the breezes) flitted to and fro, like envious tale-bearers passing between 
us. AVe rejiiained that niglit, unseen by treacherous spies, in a spot as retired as that in which 
the secrets of the bosom lie concealed. 

Ill the eulogistic purl of ihe same poem, he says: 

—Princes at whose abodes glory look its station,—palaces, the dwellings of renown. Their 
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noble house, founded by Ibc sword, is supported by llic spear. When terror arrests the step [of 
the tvnrriors)^ these [prinves) fead them on, with long lances in the outstretched arm. Their 
hands scorn to return [from combat] till they succeed in cutting off (« prisoyiers) forelock or a 
foeman’s head. [Constant] gMests [at the banquet] of war, they pass the death-cup around, as 
their swords, with redoubled strokes, cleave the skulls. W ith tlicm wc see the lance couched in 
support of honour, and the spear brandished in execution of noble designs. 

• 

In Ihc same piece, lie says (of the prince): 

Sec him, when they lake to horse, the firsl.to strike the foe; behold him, when thej dis¬ 
mount, the last to partake of food. 

This is also a long and magnificent piece. — One of the crimes imputed to him by 
al-Motaniid Ihn Abhad was his having composed two satirical lines on his father al- 
Motadid and himself. These lines, which wc here give, were the principal cause of 
his death: 

What makes me dislike coinersing of Spain, is to hear of a Motadid’s being there and a 
Moiamid; two roval names out of their place (8j; it reminds me of the cat w'bich strives, by 
swelling, to attain the size of the lion. 

Ilis jioelry abound in beauties.—J/ahr/ means descended from Malira Ibn llaidan 
Ibn al-ILif Jhn Kudaa, [itie progenitor of) a great tribe from which many persons 
derive their surname.— Shilbi means belonging to Shilb [Silvcs], a maritime city in 
the Spanish peninsula.— Todmtr is the same city as Murcia (9); al-Molamid Ibn 
Abbiid sent ABu llakr Ibn Ammar to Todmir as his lieutenant; Ibn AmmaV revolted 
there, and al-Molamid never discontinued his efforU to circumvent him till he got 
him iplo his power and pul him to death, as we have already said. This event is so 
well known, that we need not enter into details.—The /fd//hlrnad ad-Din al-Ispahani 
says, in his Khartdn, when giving a notice on Ibn Ammar and a account of his 
death: “One of the principal circumstances which conduced to his death was his 
“ composing a satirical poem on ar-Humaikiya, the concubine by whom al-Molamid 
“ had his children; in one passage he says: 

“ You chose her from among the daugblers of an ignoble slock, that Rumaikija, a w'oman 
“ who {if slain) would not be worth the prince of her blood. She brought [into the world) a 
“ puny race, doubly vile by their paternal and maternal descent.” 

I must here observe that ar-Rumaikiya, the concubine of aKMotamid, was pur¬ 
chased by him, in bis father’s lifetime, from [one] Rumaik Ibn Hajjaj, and that she 
VOL. HI. 17 
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was surnamcd after her former master. Al-Motamid displayed an extreme attach¬ 
ment to her and allowed her to acquire a great ascendancy over him. Her real 
name was Itimad {support]^ and this induced him to ac^ume the corresponding sur¬ 
name of a!-Mot(imii1 [the supported). She died at Aghmat [in Morocro) subsequently 
to al-Motamid. After his death, she neither shed a tear nor uttered a sigh, but 
expired of grief. Tt was she who excited al-Motamid’s anger against Ibn Ammar, 
being iiicen-ed at the satire which that poet had directed against her. It is said, 
howevej’, llial he was not the author of the piece, but that his enemies passed it 
under his name with the intention of turning al-Wotainid’s heart against him. 


(1) //< 'l-iri:drntfun .si|,'inlit> hu/<hf of the tii o ii.iiiu'h, that <>1 Ih'"* .iml tliai ut llic jiOti, tins 

‘ilPicT \\:is nnd scnvtar> nf lUil, (>n the litU' id u:if was l•l)lun]Oll In all \\1»n 

were aflniiil''i] irif'i fhi' jiitiuiacy nl tlio suxort'i-rii and wtii' aflarlied t<> Ins iicrsniial sri’MCc. 'I'lic M/ir wlm 
“ acicd a? Iii> litMili'ri.iiit lini-c (he tide of '/-n izdratam ."—.See Makknri, .\imI»U' text, Md. i. ji.ip' 

(2) The Ahhadjlf' ilyna!>tv, ol winch ul-Mo(anjul was thi* lluid sovereign, rt-igiird .it ScmIIc. 

(3) Sec note (9). 

(4) That js. he iirnnonnced the khothn from die iHilint as ie[>rfseiita.i \0 ot the soxereiuni, and he sat on tlie 
dirone a.s goXLniMi ul the iiroMiiec. 

(b^ Fi<] .1 hill .n Li'init ol Ihii Aiuniib s hi, and ,id\. nluios, .>,•,> tlu* ti-urdi \oluiiir nfDo/s s Ilntiore (!>'/'K^- 
pagne musulnutne. 

{t)j IW tins he o.xpiV’sM's ills wislitiiM'e llni Annn.ii .igaii, .iiiioiiu’ tin ii\itig. A teller is, InsoK filled when 
the prisoner is alixe, .iiid ln-lds loosolv whoii the fle.sli h.is nionldoied .iw.i\ in ttn' I'lmh. I road -'S'TJ 

^7) 11,11 l^hakaii goes n m the Kalnol. 

(5) Tlj. SL n.iiii.'.s wrl. tirsl Imrni Iw Mdt.iMde Khalils, 

fli) Till’ eifv and tertitof\ <,f Tn(hiilr \ '»<■ •'<> i.dl'-d .itt< i 'lhe<,donnt. ,i eiolhn. gem-i'al who eneoimteied die 
Ar.ibs op their first invasion. Ho ronliiined his resistance for some iniu* alN'i the deloat ,uid death ol king 
Roderie, lint hnallx in.Kle peace witli Ahd al-A/t/, the son ol Miisa Ihn Na^ii, .ind uht.nneil lor linnselt a prin¬ 
cipality winch nichidcd the piuMiiee'^'o! Valeiieia ami Murcia. 


IHN AS-SAIOH IBN BAJJA {AVILMPACE). 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Bajja at-Tujibi al-Andalusi as-Sarakosli [native of Sara¬ 
gossa in Spain) and generally known by the appellation of Ibn as-Suigh [the son of 
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the goldsmith) the philosopher, was a poet of considerable celebrity. Al-Falh Ibn 
Khakan {voL IL p. 455) mentions him in the Kaldid al-lkiydn and represents him 
as an infidel and an atheist,•professing the doctrines held by the (ancient] sages and 
philosophers. The same author says of him, in his Matmah al-Anfus (1): “ He 
* ‘ studied these doctrines (2) and directed his mind towards the dimensions of the 
“ spheres and the boundaries of the climates*; he rejected the book of God the all- 
“ wise, and haughtily cast it behind his back (3); he wished *to prove false that 
revelation which falsehood never does nor can attain (4), and applied himself 
“ exclusively to astronomy. He denied that we should return unto God, and he 
“ declared his belief in the governing influence of the stars; boldly insulting the 
“ majesty of the intelligent and all-knowing God, he hearkened with audacious 
“ indilTerencc to his threats and prohibitions, laughing to scorn these words of 
“ His; Ik who hath placed thee under the rule of the Kordn will surely bring thee 
“ again before him (5); he believed time to he a revolution (of vicissitudes), and con- 
sidered man as a plant or a flower for which death was the ripening, and for 
“ which the snatching out [gf existenee] was the gathering of the fruit. Faith dis- 
“ appeared from his heaij^t and left not a trace behind; his longue forgot [the praises 
“ of] the Merciful, neither did [the holy) name cross his lips.” But 1 must say 
that Ibn KhakAn’s statement is exaggerated, and that he passes all bounds in accus¬ 
ing him of doctrines so perverse (6). God, however, knows best what his principles 
were. The same writer quotes the following amongst other pieces of Ibn^as-Saigh’s 

poetry: • 

• 

* Inhabiinuts of Noiuaii ai-Ar5k (7), know lliai in iiw bosom also )ou possess an abode! Con¬ 
tinue to preserve (/'or mr) jour friemlsliip; alas! how long have I sutfered from ihc perfidy of 
men in whom I placed inj trust. Ask the nights which I have passed, if slumber ever imbued my 
eyelids since you pitched your tents in a distant land! Ask your skies if ever the swords of 
tlieir lightnings were drawn without their finding sheaths in my eyes (8). 

When 1 was in Aleppo, a learned Maghribin shaikh recited to me these lines as 
having been composed by Ibn as-Saigh, but, some time after, I met with theih in 
the diwdn containing the works of Abii ’1-Fityan Muhammad Ibn Haiyus, a poet 
whose life shall be given (in this vohme]. This led me to doubt the exactitude of 
the shaikh's statement, and 1 said (to myself] that he was probably mistaken, but 1 
then found the same piece in (Ibn Khdkdns] Matmah, where it is given as Ibn Saigh's. 
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God best knows by which of the two it was composed. The following piece is also 
by Ibn as-Saigh: 

e 

[The trairllrrs) encamped amidst the flowers of the meadow, whore the fliiUering zephyr 
breathed perfumes around. I sent my heart to accompany their heavy-laden cajnels, and, 
bleeding from its wounds, it folKn^ed in the path of the caravan. Why didst thou not ask their 
captive {foirr) if tliej had not aiiumg ih'om a prisoner to be set free {/him tho bonds of love) ? 
thou mighlsl havt\asked him, jealous {tiunnjh hr irns). I s>\ear by Him who made their (slight 
mid) graceful figures like the {slrndrr) tMigs [of the fvilhnv), and their teeth like the (irhitr) 
anthemis flowers, that, when the zeplnr fleeted b\ me after their departure, I newer inhaled it 
without breathing it forth in an ardent flame. 

When his death drew near, he would frequently repeat these lines : 

1 said to ni) soul when death stood Jiefore if, and when, impelled b\ terror, it fled to the right 
and to the left: “Stand and supjxnt the ewil thou abhorresl; how long werl thou accustomed to 
seek “ for death as a refuge (ayainsf offlirtion)"! ” 


He died at Fez in the year 533 (A. D. 1138-9), from eating a poisoned bi}din- 
jdn [9). By another account, his death is placed in«525.— Jidjja is the name of 
silver in the language of the western Franks (10).— Tujtbi, pronounced also Tajibiy 
means descended from Tujtb, the mother of Adi and Saad, the suns of Ashras Ibn 
as-Sukun. She herself Nvas the daughter of Tliauban Ibn Sulaim Ibn .Madliidj, and 
her sons were surnamed after \icr. — Sarakosti means hcl(>mji)iri to Sariihosta (Sara¬ 
gossa), a pity of Spain which produced a number of learned men. If was taken by 
the Franks in the month of llatiiadun, A. II. 512 (January, A. I). 1119, |11). 


(J) Ttiis j»assairi' -iJso fo lir fouiul ui lt)(* hfih'nit. I'or an .tictouit ut tli-' Mfitmuh, soc Du/N '- llntoim 
Ahhiuhilnrion. I a. 

(2'i I siisitfcf fhnt flii^ \\onl tnAUm, hen' reinlere*! fi\ ifortnnes, means (/le inuthemntm 

‘W) -rmf 3, \cr,si' 184. 

(4) Kui.'ii), “> 1*1 nit 41, Aer.si 42. 

(j^ Knlfillj >lMal 2Sj NITM' 8.‘i. 

(h\ Thrriu£:li tlie ililluse and iirelontmus iihrasColngN ol Ibn KhakAn, in lli^ KulAid, v\e jierceixe that, Ihn BAjja 
was vizir m the emir Aln'i liakr Ibn Ibrahim {yovernor of Murau), and that he romeved to V.deiici.i mi per- 
reiMUg tlie made by the Christians. He then pr(»ceeded to .Saragossa, and, al'ler the (<ii»lnri' nj' ihal 

it\ by king Alphoriso, he went to Xaliva, where he was imprismiou iiv Abii Ish.ik Ibrahim, the eniir <>( thad 
cplace, and returned to Islamisni that he might save his life. It tippears also that, dining liis M/arate, he ha 
olfended ImAd ad-Dawlat Tim Hnil, sovirei-m oj Saragossa, .and, at a later period, that jirince was mi the point 
ot jiuttirig turn to death. Ihn KhAkdii informs iis also that llm Itajja was a skilful musician. 
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(7) Nomtln al-ArAk [Nomdn of the arnna tree'/) is the name of u valley near Mckka. li is frequently men¬ 
tioned hy the Arabic poets, because the nianners of its inhabitants presented a perfect imapc of pastoral life. 

(8) The poet’s meaninp is, that he kept ins eyes always oi)cn and turned in the direction of their abodes 
lie plays also uiion the wovCrn jufdn [shkaihs of the n/c, eyehfh) and ajfdu [scabbanh], 

(9) The h(\hfijA>i is the ('prj?-i>lant, f>r solnnutn melonyena of Liniunis. 

(10) 1 know of no Kuropean word k‘ariii(? a resciid)lance to bdjja and bij,niif^iiijj itlver, except the Italian 
baioccn, the coin so called; the word ynjola existed in the oh?Italian, but, aixitidini^ to the cardinal Zuila t^in 
a tn'atise cited by the viscuiint de Saiitarinn, in Ids Rn herrhe^ sw/ la dcrouvette t/evyxy/y situ^n sui- la ' dto on i- 
dentah' de rAfrfjuo), it sij^nifies ^'(dd. It is, perhaps, an alteialmn ol the Spanish \\onl plata. 

(11) It was taken by Alphonsu I., kin;; of Arrajinn.—.^I. dc (j;aN.ui;;(is has i;i\en a translation t»f Ibn Abi 
Osaibiva's life ol Ibn TWjja in the aiqiendix to the first xoluine of his Mulanttf/iedan Dtjuasties in Sjanri. 


IBN AR-BAFFA AB-BISAFI. 


Abu Abtl Allah Muhamitiad Ibn (iliulib ar-ilaffa al-Anclalusi ar-Busafi (a native of 
ar~Uu>tdfa in Spain niuri a well-known poet, is the author of some charming verses 
in which he displays an elegant talent for\ersirication. Ilis poems are w'idely cir¬ 
culated throughout all [Modiin) countries. One of his most celebrated pieces is that 
composed on a*>oung girl who followed the trade of weaving: • 

» 

(1/// frd nf/s) made me long reproat lies for lov ing her, and they said: ‘ ‘ YYcri thou enamoured 
“Villi any hul a tile and worthless creature (tre s/tauhl iwcusc f/nu)." I rejilied; “ Had I 
“ |V)wcr to control my passion, I should hearken to [ t/mn' ndrire)^ but 1 have not that jxiwer. 
“ I love her for her pearly teeth, the perfume of her inoiilh, die sweetness of tier lips, the magic 
“ of her eye.s atid glance.s; (/ /onj that gazelle {ijhozmydl) in whose lingers the thread [yhnzl) 
“ eter revolves, like the mind {of thr i}ov() when composing sonnets {(/hazal) on his mistress. 
“ Gaily her hand drives the shuttle acro.ss the warp, playing it as fortune plays with the hopes 
“ of man; pulling with her hand, striking with her foot, she seems like the deer ciUanglcd in 
“ the toils of the hunter.” 

Another exquisite piece of Itis is that which he composed on a young girl, who 
pretended to weep and moistened her eyes with saliva : 

Let me be excused for loving that wanton {maid) who weeps {as if) in sadness and yet whose 
bosom is free from the {sorrow) she aflects. She moistens her eyes with saliva to imitate teal's 
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though sho smiles like the {njHming) flower. She would make us think that moisture to be the 
drops of her eyelids: hut when was wine (snfnut) extracted from the narcissus {t/w eye) (1)? 

In anollior piece, he says: • * 

A maid who resemhied the willow-branch by her slender waist, but not by her aspect, for 
that troubled every heart, was sleeping during the noon-tide heats, her check crowned with 
perspiration; and I said; “ Behold the rose moist with its own sap.” 

This poet (lied at Malaga in the moi:t,lh of Ramadan, A. H. 572 (March, A. I). 
1 177^. — Riisd/i means belonging to nr-Uusdfa, a small town in Spain, near Valencia. 
There is another village of the same name near Cordova; this one was built by 
Abd ar-Rahnuin Ibn Moawia lltn llisham Ihd Alul al-Malik, the first Omaiyide 
sovereign of Spain; he was called ad-Ddkhil [the entcrer, the newcomer), because he 
entered into Spain on leaving S\ria, whence he had fled through fear of the Abbaside 
[khalif]r Abu Jaafar al-Mansur. He ad\enturcs arc well known. On entering 
Spain, he obtained possession of the country and was proclaimed sovereign at Cor¬ 
dova on the day of the Festival of the Sacrifice, A. 11.^ 138 (May, A. I). 756), at the 
age of twenty-five years. lie built this place arid named it after the celebrated 
village in Syria, founded by his grandfather llisham Ibn Abd al-Malik. Such are 
A'akul al-Hamaw'i’s words, in his Mnshtarik (2); he indicates nine places bearing this 
name, but these I abstain from mentioning, to avoid lengthening the present article. 
He does not, however, notice the Husafa of Valencia; that would have made up ten 
places of the name. ^ 

(1) Stv Introiinctinn lo ^ol I. pafre vxx\i 

I'i) The lift.’ ortlii.*^ cr'''"grai))ifr is giMVi by Ibn KliallikAn. 


IBiN ZUIIK {AVENZOAR). 


Abu Bakr Muhammad al-lyadi, the son of Abu Marw'an Abd al-Malik, the son of 
Abu ’1-Ala Zuhr, the son of Abu Marwdn Abd al-Malik, the son of Abu Bakr Muham- 
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mad, the son of Marwan, the son of Zuhr, a native of Seville in Spain, belonged 
to a family of which all the members were (cilher) men of learning (in the law], 
chiefs {in the civil adminis&alion], physicians, or vizirs (1); they obtained the first 
offices in^the state, enjoyed the favour of sovereigns and exercised great autho¬ 
rity. The hdfiz Abu 'l-Khattab Ibn Dihyu [voL 11. p. 384) says, in his work entitled 
al'Mutrih min Ashadr Ahl il-M(ujhrih [the charming [portion] of the poems composed 
by people of the West): ‘*Our shaikh Ahii Hakr,'* meaning Ibn Zuhr, “ occupied a 
firm station in philology, and drew his knowledge of medicine from the purest 
“ sources; he knew by heart the poems of Zu ’r-Rumma [voL II. p. 447), [and they 
“ form the third part of the language spoken by the desert Arabs,) to which he join- 
cd a full acquaintance with all the doctrines held by the physicians; he enjoyed 
“ high favour under the sovereigns of the West; his family was ancient, his wealth 
“ great, and his possessions ample. I attended his [lessons] during a long period, 
and derived from him a copious share of literary information.”—He then gives the 
following verses as Ibn Zuhr’s : 

• 

Whilst the fair ones la} rocliniiiff, their cheek pillowed on the arm, a hostile inroad of the dawn 
took us l)\ surprise. I hafi passed the night in filling up their cups and drinking what they left; 
till inebriation overcame me, and iin lot was also theirs. The wine well knows how to avenge 
a wrong; I turned the goblet up, and that liquor turned me down. 

After quoting this passage, be adds: “ I asked him the year of his birth, and he 
“ replied, in 507 (A. I). 1113-4); towa^d^ the close of A. II. 595 (Octob5r, A. D. 

1199) I received news of his death.”—In these vorses, Ibn Zuhr comes near the 
idea expressed by the rots Abu Ghalih Obaid .Vllah Ibn Hihal Allah al-Asbaghi (2) 
in the following lines : 

I filled them out cool draughts of a liquor which, did it keep peace towards those who drink 
it, had not been named uhh' (3). It called to mind the wrongs it sulTercd of old when it lay 
prostrate (m ihr rinfagr-vat) and the pre.ssers trod it under fool. It then yielded to them, but 
when the} drank to intoxication, it got them in its power and cried: “ Now is the time for ven- 

geancel ” 

It is said that he is the aulhor of the following lines on one of the most esteemed 
and voluminous works studied by physicians, namely, Galen’s Hila ial-Bar6 (4) ; 

The 11 Ha tal-Ifarv was composed to keep the sick in hopes of life or to divert their fears; 
but, when death comes, it says : The IIHa tal-Jlari' is not a uf nuo (.j). 
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In one of his poems, Ibn Zulir expressed the ardent desire which he felt for the 
sight of his child {from whom he happened to be separated ]; in this piece he says: 

I have a little one, a tender nestling (0), with whom 1 have left my heart. I dwell far from 
him; how' desolate f feel in the absence of that little person and that little face. He longs for 
me, and I long for him; for me he weeps, and I weep for him. [Onr) affectionate wishes are 
weary with passing from him to me, from me to him. 

When his hair turned grey with agc.^hc composed tliese lines: 

I looked into the polished mirror and my eyes know not the object they beheld. I saw a little 
old man whom I did not recognise, altiioiigh I had f<»rmerly seen him a youth. “'Where,” 
I exclaimed, “ is the person who was here yesterday ? when, when did he depart? ” The mirror 
smiled and answered with surprise: “ He is here, hut thy eyes recognise him not. The fair 
“ Sulaima used to call thee hnitlu'i\ hut now she calls thee pajm."' 

This last verse is a reminiscence of the idea expressed by tlie celebrated poet al- 
Akhtal (7) in the following lines : 

■>Vhen the girls call thee uncle, that title serves only to increase thy vexation; but when they 
call thee den?' hrnfhor, it indicates a feeling nearer to lo\e and aaachment. 

He gave directions that when he died, the following lines should be inscribed upon 
his tomb; they contain an allusion to his medical occupations: 

Stand and rellecl! behold the place to which we arc all impelled. The earth of the tomb 
covers iny check, as if I had npver trod upon its surface. 1 treated people to .sa\e them from 
death; yet here 1 am, brought to it myself. 

These verses, which I received from the lips of some learned men, are attributed 
to Ihn Ziihr, but God best knows whether they are genuine or not; wc have no¬ 
thing in support of their authenticity but the word of those who transmitted them. 
Ibn Dihya speaks of him in these terms ; “ And a species of composition for which 
** our master was specially distinguished and wherein his imagination swayed his 
“ genius, so that persons of the highest talent became his humble followers, was 
“ that of muwashshaliAl (8), compositions which arc the cream, the quintessence, the 
‘ ‘ substance, the pure extract of poetry, and an art, by the practice of which the 
“ people of the West surpassed those of the East, and wherein they shone like the 
“ rising sun and the brightness which illuminates.” He then gives a mutvashshaha 
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of Ihe pod’s whidi is very finer Speaking of ALu U-Ala Ziilir, Ikn Zulu’s grand- 
fallicr, the same writer says: “He was the vizir of that epoch and its grandee, the 
“ philosopher of that age and* its physician. He died at Cordova, A. H. 525 (A. D. 
“ 1130-1)*, from the sufferings caused by an ulcer which broke out between his 
“ shoulders.”—Of his great-grandfather, Abd^al-Malik, be says: “He travelled lo 
“ the East, where he long practised as a physician and became head of the faculty 
“ in Baghdad; he then removed to Egvpt and afterwards to Kairawan. At a later 
period, he look up his residence at Henia*, whence his reputation sjiread over all 
the regions of Spain and Maghrib. His pre-eminence in the art of medicine was 
“ so conspicuously displayed that he outshone all his contcmporaiies. He died at 
“ Henia.” Of Muhammad Ibn Marwan, Ihe grandfather of Ihn Zuhr’s grandfather, 
Ibn l)ih\a writes as follows: “He A\as learned in speculation (9), a M/ij in litera- 
“ ture 10), and a juri.sconsult singularly acute in his(opi/<?o//s); he held a 
high rank in lhegcn(3ral council (o/*/u’s nativ/e place] (11], he was versed in various 
sciences, rciiiarkahle for his handsome mien and talents, a transmitter of tradi¬ 
tional lileralui e, and, morcLner, a man of extensive information, lie died at Tala- 
hira (lalavcra)y A. 11. 422 (A. Ik 1031;, aged eighlN-six years. A great number 
of learned Spaniards delivered traditional information on his authority, and they 
spoke liighU ot his piety, merit, genero.sih, and Lenelicence.”—We have alrcadv 
explained the words Jjfddi [rol. /. p, 72) and Talnbirii (12 *, this dispenses us from 
repealing our » 4 l)ser\alions hc're.— Zalir is lo be pronounced with an a afier the 2 , 
then an //, without a vowel, Itillowed b> an r. — Jhc \d{ib linad ad-l)in sa\s, in his 
khartda, that the following lines xvere composed on a member of this family, called 
Aim Zuid Ihn Zuhr, hx Abu t-lai\ib Ibn al-Baz/.ar: 

J ell llie plague and Ihii Zulir lliai tfioy have passed all hounds in wot king dec'ds of woe. Sa} 
to them . Spare mankind a little! one of urn is quite enough. 

1 have since found these verses attributed to Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Muhammad 
al-Abyad, a person who is staled lo ha\o died in the year [\. 1). 1149-50) (13). 

(1) The ANeiuoar.s liclnngfd to the trihe of lyAd llm Ni/.ar, 

(a) Al)i\ tdiAlil) iil-Aslia;,dii, Miniaitied IVij .ir-HiiwasA {rrotm of t/m rniM"-, pruhaldy heeaiiM' lie iield 

undrr llie oinpire a high rank as a nr ehief iii the civil administratioii,) w.is .siib-diiectnr ol' the 

icgi.stcr and |?encral aceuuiit nftice m the reign <>1 the khalif al-XJnkladi. ruder 
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the <'i’ .>l-Musl;r/hir, lie artoil fer a Uiiio as soorctary ol stale, lie composed a work as a puido for secre¬ 
taries (1; jjOi p'c), and the hdlibs of Irak •lre\N up the public accounts after tlie system introduced hy him 
yij lie emliraced Islaiiusin in the iiuinth of Safar, A. II. 484 (Mareh-April, 

A. D. loot), one day helure the coinersiou <*1 Ihu al-MusalayA (vec re/. //./). 4 1!)), m consecpience ot an 
ediet ervMu.ili' 1'4 trom the Klialit himself 1 orderiupr the ztmmis, that is, Wit' Christians, 

Jews, and Saheans, to wear eerlam luaiks bv which they nup^ht he dislin^niislied trom the Muslims.— 
[Khar'nin, Ms. Nil. 1 1 17, till. 7.'—This Abu CihAhb was lU'obably the son of the llihal Allah ineiitioned Jii the 
lile ol Ilm al-Mnsala\at 

(a) Tile wold ,Lic, si^'nif\in^^ lemf, is dernod from a root which means to iroutul, to hnmstnng. 

(4) m/n tnl-lifiir {thi‘ oiennv of cure) is the title t;i\en to tin* Araliic translation ol (laleiis work Dr tneiluxln 

('i) Till- la'^t M'l’se iiia\ also he Iraiislateil thus: Itiit when death comes, the IJi/ii tnl-Jian' says: “There is 
“ no means ot I'liie.” 

(ti) laterally lake n f/nutig l.ntn The Lota is a species of trroiise. 

(7) The lile ol ah \khtal, an anleislamic pv>et, has been ^i\en hy M. Caussm do Percexal in the Journal 
A'iifitigut' li'i Aj'iil, 1 Na4. 

(.S St e InllOiilK Iioji to \i^l. 1. p. \-\\\. 

«' i/lnti »i, 111 Viahic lit', lie pi'ihaps mt'aiis llanilife jiirisprudenci'. .see \ol. I, pauV'' x.vnI, 034, 

(10 That js, h(' knew h\ hiMi't a en-Mt nimibei ol litt'rarv pieces preseiwed hy tradition. 

(11) St'Mlle h-'Canie a n pnhhc towaids the year 1023. 

(!:') The anihor has nut yet sjtfKen ol Titlnlnni. 

(13, III til' ap[ir;ii!i\ I . M.iKk.iii s .1//</,////!»/i('«/on Ihfno'ifte^! in Spnni. hs .M. de (layarip'es, will In t"iintl .i 
traiislitioM ol lilt lives ol Ahd al-M.ilik Ihii Zuhr ami Ahii Hakr Muhammad Ihii Zuiir, tinm ttu' Aiahn id 
Ibn Ahi OsaiLiiya. 


IBN HAIYUS. 


Abu ’l-FiKan Miiliammad Ibn Sultan Ibn Mulianiniad Ibn llaiyus Ibn Muliani- 
mad llin al-Murtada Ibn .Muliammad Ibn al-IIailliani Ibn Olbmdn al-filianawi (1), 
surnariied Mustafa ’d-BaMlat [ihc chosen of the empire), and styled al-Aniir [the emir) 
because bis falber was eruir over tlie Arabs of the desert, ranks among the ablest 
poets of Syria. Tlie collection of bis poetical works forms a large ditvdn. lie 
met a number of princes ard great men, by whom be was amply rewarded for the 
poems A\liicli be composed in llieir praise, but he attached himself more particularly 
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to the Banu Mirclas, a family which then reigned at Aleppo. Al-Jauhari sa\s in 
[his lexicon] [he Sahdh, under llie root r d s: Mirdds .sigi^ifies a slonc winch is 
“ llirown into a well for th? purpose of discovering if there he water in it or not. 
“ It is usc^J also as a proper name for men.'' Ihn Ilaiyus composed in their honour 
some beautiful kastdas, and his adventure with Jalal ad-Dawlat Sam sain ad-l)awlat f*21 
Abu ’l-MuzafTar Nasr Ihn Mahmud Ihn Shihl ad-l)awlat Nasr Ihn Sdlili Ihn Mirdas al- 
Kilahi, the sovereign of Aleppo, is well known. The circumstances of it were these: 
Having celebrated the praises of Mahmud Ihil Nasr, that prince rewarded him Avitli 
the gift of one thousand dinars. On the death of Mahmud, he went to his son and 
successor [Jalnl ad-Dawlal] Nasr and recited to him his poem ihyming in r,in which 
he extolled the qualities of the new sovereign and condoled wilh him on the loss of 
his father. It began thus: 

The rank which forluiie has l)cslow'C(l upon ihec is a siifficienl glory for religion; those who 
ni(‘\ iKoe made a \o\\ {far iIhj arresstou) must now engage 'n its fuKilnienl. 


In one passage of it, he savs*: 

• 

(/n f/trr) eight (iinn/ifir'i) are combined, which never were nor ne\er will be separated as long 
as th(M‘\elash prolecis the eve - firm belief and piety, l)eneficence and wealth, eloquence and 
depth of thought, lesoluliou and success 

Alluding to Jiasr’s accession on the death of his father, he savs: , 

• 

\>e bore with jialience the sentence pronounced bv tvraTll time; but, without thee, patience 
hacj not been jwssible. (7’////e) ovcrwliehued us with a misfoitiine which suipassed {ttur 
frr/nujs nf] aflliction, and was equalled onlv h\ those favours {frhtrh fltij f'tftrr ({rniifrd and) 
for which [imr ufmnst) gratitude was insufficient. • 

In another passage, he says: 

I left thee through constraint, not through self-mortification; I went to find thee, when evil 
fortune overtook me, and (wilh t/ur) I found a secure shelter to which no obstacle debarred 
access, and a door of glory to which no curtain impeded our approach. Long did 1 dwelt in 
the bondage of thv beneficence; thy noble acts ceased not, neither did my bondage cease. Thus 
the Ixird of the heavens fulfilled his generous promise, thatadversitv should be followed by pros¬ 
perity, TIic .son of Nasr bestowed upon me one thousand pieces taken from the sioik ( 0 / /ds 
trensuf'cs), and I well know that his sou Nasr will re|)cat the gift. 1 was told to exjiect as much; 
and why should I not, since command and prohibition depend upon thv will? I need not press 
and insist; the merchandize is known and the price is fixed. I have pitched near thee the lent 
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of my hopes, and Iiow many arc the mortals who sojourn whilst their hopes range through the 
world! In th> hands is the objert for which I express my wislies in polished phrase; the least of 
tin fa\ours would enslave even a freeman’s heart. 

r 

When he had finished the recitation of this piece, the emir Nasr exclaimed: 
“ Vi) Allah I had he said, Nasr wi\( redouble the gift many fold, in place o{ Nasr 
“ tvill repeat the gift, 1 should have done so.'' lie then bestowed on liim one 
thousand dinars in a silver Iraj.—A number of poets had assembled at the court of 
the emir Nasr and celebrated his praises, bul the recompense wliicb they expected 
did not appear. They, therefore, proceeded to the house of Baulos {Paul) the 
(Ihrislian, where the emir used to drop in occasionally and make up a social parly. 
Amongst these poets was Abu '1-lIusain Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn ad-Duwaida al- 
Maarri [native of Maarra tan-Nomdn) (3) , who, having written on a sheet of paper the 
following verses, in the composition of wliicli they all had a share, sent them in 
to the emir (Some say, however, that the lines here spoken of were composed by 
Ibn ad-Duwaida:) 

Al xonr well-guarded door is a hand of the indig('nl; turn xjmr alKmiion towards the slate of 
the indigent. The whole troop would lx* salislicd with llu* tenth of what xou gaxo to Ibn IJaiuis. 
Dor talciiis do not ditTor from liis in that proportion ('i); hut the luckj man cannot be placed in 
comparison with him who is unluckx. 

\Micn the emir Nasr read these verses, he ordered them one l^undicd dinars, 
declaring at the same time that, if tlie\ had said, with as mueh as yon gave to Urn 
llaiyus, he would have gixen A to them. Tlie Imad ad-Din quotes these verses 
in llie Kharfda and ascrihos lliera to Abu Salim Abtl Allah Ihn Ahi ’1-llusain Ahmad 
Ihn Muhammad Ibn ad-He-waida, the son of the poet named above, and who was 
goneralK known b\ the surname of al-Kaf; (iod knows best!—The emir ISasr, a 
prince distinguished for his gcnerosil> and lihcralilx, hocame sotcreign of Aleppo, 
in A. II 467 lA. I). 1074-5), on the death of his father Mahmud, lie had not been 
long on the tlirone when .‘^ome of his own troo]>s attacked and slew liim on tlic 
2nd of Sliawwal, A. 11. 468 (Olli May, A. 1). 1076). We liave already spoken of his 
great-grandfather Srditi Ihn Mirdas [voi I. p. 631).—Ihn llaiyus arrived al Aleppo 
in llie month of Shawwal, A. II. 464 (June-July, A. 1). 1072). and the house in 
wliich he there resided is now known as the House of the emir Alam ad-Din Sulai- 
man Ibn llaidara. One of Ibn Ilaiyus's finest pieces is the kasida rhyming in / 
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[Idmiya), wherein he praises Abu 'l-Fadail Sabik ILn Mali mud, the brother of the 

emir Nasr. In the eulogistic portion of that poem, he says: 

• 

Whenever I was asked about you, f replied, (my object always being to direct him who goes 
astra)^: “ If jou wisli to know ih(‘m well, meet them in the midst of their beneficence, or on 
“ the daj of battle; \ou will find them white [hnihnni) in honour, black with the dust of the 
“ combat, their shoulders green (stuin&l vnth th(‘*fnvtum of tltpir nnmmr), and red the jioints 
“ of their spears.” ^ 

How beautiful this enumeration! it seems*lo have occurred to him quite nalurall) 
and hears some resemblance to a passage in a magnificent k(Ma composed by the 
cclebraled pool Abu Said Muhammad ar-Hus!ami (ro/. L p. 217), and containing the 
eulogium of the Stlhib Ibn Abbad (ro/. /. p. 212). The verses to which we allude 
are these: 

A band illustrious in peace and war, a family crowned with noble deeds and formed to wield 
the speai. AMien lli('\ encamp, the soil turns green (cmvVr.v fres/f verdure): when thej en¬ 
counter the foe, iheir s|)ears turn red. 

TIhto, by Allah! is poetry in tjl its purity, unmixed with superfluous words.—Ibn 
Ilaivds acquired great wetfllli by the favour of the Mirdds family, and he biiilla house 
at Aleppo, on the door of which he inscribed the following lines of his ow n composing: 

We hnill this abode and in it w(“ resided, enjoying the bounty of the iMirdasides, a family 
wliicli deli\ered us I’lom ^ul\ersit^ and llie tyraniw of forlnne. Say to the sons of earth : “ T.et 
“ men actHhus towards llieir fellow-men.” • 

• 

—Some persons ascrilie tlicse verses to the grand eiAir [al-Avitr al-JaUl) Abu ’1-Fath 
al-lla'^an Ibn Alid Allah Thn Ahd al-.Tal)hdr, a native of Aleppo and generally known 
by Ibc name of Ibn Abi Ilasinu. In Ibis, Itiey arc quitt; rigUl*—A splendid and well- 
known haslda of Ibn llaiyus’s is lluil wbicb commences thus: 

Here was the \ernal abode of ibe fair Mahkian maid; let ns lialt and ask of the summer rains 
wlieie lav the ilwelling of which they haveefl'aced the trace. Invoke the llashiug clouds to water 
tlip neglected vestiges of her tribe’s presence*, in these their reserved grounds, and excuse the 
iusiiflicience of niv tears, now exhausted (/w urejduf/) h-fore one [n mistress) w'ho, though wear, 
rejielled me, and after one {a fru-ml) who resolutely journeyed to a distant land. If travellers 
speak of me, ihev tell of eyes that are in tears and of a lu'ari in pain. Restore to ns the days 
[ivr jKissecrin turiiuj courrrse) at llie sand hill, days which we may hope for whenever we dare 
hope that thoii {deur mold!) mayest grant us thy aircclion. Iladst thon known even the slight¬ 
est of my sulTerings, thou hadst restored to us the possession oi thyself, that utmost ohjecl of our 
wishes. Nay, did the external aspect of my passion offer thee suflicient proof of the anhnl 
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flame concealed within my bosom, lliou hadsi rchMifcd after thy reproaches, loved after thy 
hatred, and granted after ihj refusal. Were I just to myself, 1 should save my heart from {the 
pain of) becoming like.him >\hoseekelh and fiiulelh not. 

This poem contains llic follo^^ing passage: 

I invoked the favours of the generous, but succeeded not; yet now, I i cturn thanks for favours 
granted tliotigh unasked. Sliange it is, \et wonders are not rare, that speedy fd\ours should 
find but tardj gnliitude. 

In one of his pieces, lie says: 

Slop in the midst of thy hatred and let thy reproaches go no fartlu'r; be not like him who, 
when raised to power, {days the t\ranl. I s<*e \ou Justib the falsest loxeis, wlulsl near thee true 
love meets its ilealh. If \ou followed justice in >oiir decisions, wh\ do >ou not still follow the 
sam(‘ path? Jn former times, men bent the how to gain a Inc'lihood, and that spear of mine 
{nuj shifnre now hent) was once straight and erect. The greuiess which approached m\ locks 
has wronged me not, if it permit that my lot be Mill {o ////s7/v'.sn dark (h/m) and rosj 
lips (o'). \ closeU-guarded maiden of rare beanls and seldom ri>ailed, chaste .md fair as a 

statue; for her I burned wilh a passion which no reproach {of f/w con^unoif^) could contiol, 
and respecting whom I que.stioned the ruined dwellings in lh(‘ dc'serl, hut obtained no leply. 
Ask what are the feelings of her lover; his tears will give thee the surest information! hut ask 
not whither roams his heart. For a lime, it e.iabled me to mulf.re mv jiains wilh patience, but 
it departed from me on the dav in which the tribe (o/'///// holtwnh depaiied lioin the plain in 
which thev fed their flocks. {Thnt wns) a departure which depiived mc‘ ol coiisohition ; and 
ever since', mv patience journeved towards the province ol N.ijd, whilst 1 invself advanced into 
that of Tihama ((i). [ihownn a torture of separation, dreadful as the* stiokes ol .Malik {thr 
nrujrlwho (jnfn'ds In-ll), but under which, to mv disgrace, 1 did not jierisli. i) mv ivvci fiii'iids! 
if jou'help mc3 not to sup|)orl mv affliction, U)U are no longc*r mine and I am no longer vour.s. 
You counselled me to be indifl’eryui and to forgc'l {Iwr), but vou mentioned not the wa* to mdil- 
ference and forgetfiilncs.s. May the {f>pof where 1 pfoweft nnf) d.os of love be watered bv gii.sh- 
ing clouds, rising in the horizon each time the rain eleais oil. [Amt i/rf w<> rnjof/rd) a hie of 
which vve* stole the pleasures in desj)ile of ihc' Jealous spv who, fatigued with waking, sunk the 
head to slumber. 

The poem to vvliicli lliis passage belongs is of a eonsidcrable length. The hiifiz 
Ibn Azakir [voL II. p. 252) slates, in liis llislory of Damascus, that, in the 
year 507 (.V. D. the following observation was repealed to him hv Abu 

T-Kasim Ali Ibn Ihrahiin al-Alawi: “ The emir Abu T-Filyun Ibn llai^iis lock me 
“ by the band when we were at Aleppo and said: ‘ You may give this verse as mine 
“ ‘ and say that it was composed on Sliaraf ad-Dawlat Muslim Ibn Kurai.‘'h (7); 

“ * Thou art ho for whom cidoginm is alvvajs ready (8), and whose veins flowed with gene- 
“ ‘ rosily before ihcj flowed with blood! ’ ” 
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This verse is the acme of eulogium. In the life of Ahu Bukr Ibn as-Saigh {page 
130 of (his vol.] we have given some verses rhyming in n, and mentioned that they 
arc allrihulcd to him, hut*ihcy exist also in llie collected poetical works of Ibn 
llaiyus: (Jod best knows the truth in Ibis matter.—In the year 472 (A. I). 1079-80), 
the poet Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ihn Muhammad Ibn al-Khaiyat [vol. ]. p. 128) 
arrived at Aleppo and ^^rote the following lines to Abu ’1-Fityan [Ibn IJaiyih) who 

was then in that city: * 

• 

All I possess would not sell for a dirhem, and from my looks you may judge of my state. 
Hut I have still some honour left (It); that I never offered for sale, and where, where could 
T have found a purchaser? 

On this it was observed that, had he said, and Ikon art surely the purchaser y it 
had been heller. Ibn Ilaiu'is was horn at Damascus on SuturdaN, the 29th of Safar, 
A. II. 39^1- [27lh December, A. I). 1003), and he died at Aleppo in the month of 
Sbaaban, A. H. i.lan.-Feb. A.-D. 1081). lie was the shaikh (preceptor) of the 
Ibn al-Kliiii\al just mentioned.—The name must be pronounced IJaiyiHs; 

among the poets of Ihe West is all Ibn llabbus wliose name is nearly similar, 

cxcei»l that, instead of an i ( il is wrillen with a b (-). 1 mention this, because 

these names have been often confounded, and 1 have frequently met xvitli persons 
who supjioscd that the western poet’s name was Ibn llaiyus also, which is a mistake. 


(t) eihanan! dcsccndi't! from Gfiani Ibu Aa>ur, tin* progtnitor ol a family which formed a liranch 

of the K.ii^. A\laii Ar.d)‘'. • 

(i’l I’lii' iloiihle title si,.:iurie.s: niagnifuencc and !>u'ord of the tmfnre. In Ibn al-Adim’s II;Rti»ry of Aleppo, 
the titles of Nasr Ihii Malimnd are not given. 

(aj Ini.id a<l-l)iii ijMotfs a lew cxtracfR hoin the juteins eoinposed hy diflerent nit'inlters of the Duwaida family, 
hut furnishes jin mltunialioii |■(’sl)e(•tlng them.—(Sec Khnriduy MS. 1414, f(»l. jay.) 

(4; l.iter.dl\ : All that dill'crenco docs not snlisisl hetweeri us. 

(5) 1 sti‘.|icct lliaf till’ text of this xerse is eornijttcd. 

(ti) That is: My pafictue went one wax and 1 went another. The expressions and frequently 

occur in poetry. 

(7) Ahu 1-Mnlvariui Muslim, tlic son ol Kor.iish, tlio son of lladrAn, the son of al-Mnkallad, the son of ah 
Mns.uw'ih, luMT.litary chief nf flic Ok.iil Arafis, h-rd (d Mosul, Nasihin, Anliar, Takrit, and other cities, had 
esfahlishcd his anllimity oxer the greater part ol Sxna, when he fell A. II. 478 (A. D. 108S) in eoinbating the 
troops ttf Sulamidn Ihn Kntulniish the Seljukido. See Ahh T-Fed.i's ./l/uin/y, years 453, 4.58, 47i, 477.—The 
lalii') IinAd ad-I)in says, m In.s Klmrida, that Ahh '1-MakAriin Muslim Ihii Knraisli Ihn [Akhi) Kirwa.sh, king 
ol Syria, styled Sliaral ad-Dav\lat [nobleness of ihe empire), Majd ad-Din [glory of relujto>i), tlic sultan ofernirs 
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anti tho sworii of tin* commamlor of tlu* faithful, was oxtroitiol> };i’norims and that ho jji'.iniotl thn city of Mosul 
in fief to Ibn llaiyus as a rooonipoinso for the eulog-iunis which that pool hail hoslowod mj'om him in Ins poems. 
Ibn Haiyfis survived this favoifr only six months. Sharaf ad-Dawlat him^ell displayed threat talents as a poet. 
—'^MS. No. tol. J4'J.} 

(8) Literally ; In wlit'se inarKef eulomum statioub. 

(9) Literally; Except some water ol iht* face. See xol. I. patre 130, note {i'. 


AL-xVin\VAUI)I THE POET. 


Al)it ’J-Muzaffar Muhaniniad Ibn Abi ’1-Abbas Abmad Ibn Mubamniad Ibn Abt 
’i-Abbas Aliniad Ibn Isliuk Ibn Abi’1-Abbas al-iindm Mnbamniad Ibn Abi ’1 rilyan 
Isliak Ibn abllasan Ibn xVbi Marfiia Mansiir Ibn Moa\\ja al-Asgbar (1' Ibn Miibammad 
Ibn Abi ’I-Abbas Olliman Ibn Anbasa al-Asghar Ibn Olba Ibn al-Asbraf Ibn Otbnian 
Ibn Anbasa [2) Ibn Abi Sof>an Saklir Ibn llarb Ibn Oniaiya Iltn Abel Shams 
Ibn Abd Manaf was a member of llie Omaiyide faniiK and of (bn tribe o(‘Kiiraisli. 
Tliis descendant of MoaxNia [ihr /m |al-Moa\Ni]' was anali\o of Abiward nf- ihiu'urdt], 
a poet of great celebrity, a dislinguisbed sebtdar, a transmitter of traditional infor- 
niotion ai^d a genealogist The collected works of tins elegant poet ait' classed under 
various beads, siicb as tbe Irdliiydt [jfirres rcUillrc to lr(ih\ tbc yojdnjiU pieces 
relative to yajd, pastoral pieces], tbe Wajdiydt [a)Hiitonj pieces], etc. Jlis learning 
as a genealogist was unsurpassed, and bis aulbority is cited iiy the most e\aet and tbe 
most Irustworlliy hdfizes. Tbc Mfiz Abn radi Mubainmad Ibn Tabir al-Makdisi 
quotes bis words more tlian once in bis Ansdh [p. i) of this nd.]. In that work, bo 
says of him, under tbe article al-Moawi: “Tie w'as tbc paragon of tbe age in various 
“ sciences, and we have quoted, in dilTerenl parts of this book, a number of obser- 
“ valions made by him. lie wrote Iiimselfdown as a descendant of )Ioawja, and tins 
“ verse of Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri rnigbtbe applied to him with tbe utmost jiropriel^: 

“ Though 1 came the last in am able to produce what the aiiciouls could not furnish.” 

Before this line, al-Makdisi bad just mentioned some verses in which tbc poet 
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vaunted his own renown, but«thcsc it is not necessary to insert. Abij Zakariya Ibn 
Manda (3) mentions him in tlie bislory of Ispahan, and says : “Tie was an honour 
“ to the raisesf the most excellent of the empire (4), orthodox in his belief, e.vcra- 
“ plary in bis conduct, and versed in a number of sciences; well acquainted with 
“ the genealogies of the Arabs, elegant in hi^ language, skilled in the composition 
“ of books, filled with intelligence, perfect in tahmls, the pearl of the epoch, the 
“ paragon of the ago; but elated with vanil\, pride and arrogance: when he prayed, 
“ he used (o say : ‘Almighty Cod I make me king over the eastern countries of the 
“ ‘ earth and the western thereof.'’' The hdfiz Ihn as-Sainani [vol. II. p. 156) 
takes notice of him in the Ansdb, under the word al-Modwi, and mentions him also 
in the Zui/ [supplewent]’, he says: {Al-AbiwunU) was surnamed alter Moawia al- 
“ .Asghar [ihr less]" —llie same whose name is given in the genealogical list [at the 
head of lliis . —“lie once addressed a memorial to the Commander of the faitli- 

“ fill, al-.Mnstazliir hilluh, and headed it with these words: Al-Khddim aJ-Modwi 
“ [ipnir hiunblr srrrciiil, iJtr dcsrcndanl of Moaicta). The khalif, who disliked the 
“ use of a patrons mic whicli indicated that the bearer of it drew his descent from 
“ Omaiya, scratehed out the ni of nl-}fo(hci and sent buck the memorial w'ith the 
“ superseription changed into al-Kliddim nl-Adici [ijour hnmhie scrraitl, the howler).*' 
\s speeimens of ltie beauties with which his poetry ahounds, we may indicate the 
following passages: 

• • 

riil<'(l fwor die kingdoms of die eardi, and lo ns iheft- grandees suhmitled, some willingly, 
some llirougli roiistraiiit (D). But, when the days of onr prosperity reached their term, aiher- 
* sUj seized iis .md .seldom relaxed its hold. In our dajs of jo\, [f/trsr l.imjd(niis') smiled with 
pleasure at our hapiiim^xs; in our dajs of .soirow, the> wept with sunpatln. >>c met our mis¬ 
fortunes widi f.ic»s of ingenuous dignil}, radiant with hoiioui’ (<>;; and, when we thought of dis¬ 
closing die wrongs which forlum* made us siiffer, our modestj widiheld us. 

Fortune knew not my worth and was not aware that I was proud of .soul and despised the 
strokes of ad\er.sih ; whilst it showed me how calamities could assault [f/mr rictim), 1 lei her 
see what patience was. 

• 

That maiden with the slender waist! I hearken not lo him who blames me for lo\ing her, and, 
when he dejireciates her, I onh hue her the more. AMien she appears, I turn one eye towards 
her, and. with the other, T watch her j«*alous guardian. The delator is thus deceived, and knows 
not that my sight has got its full share of [f/ie fnir) Sulaiiiia. 

He composed the following lines on Abu 'n-Najib Abd ar-Rabman Ibn Abd al- 
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Jabbar al-Maraglii, a person who, by bis talents, was one of the most eminent men 
of the time. This Abu 'n-Najib resided in the fortress of llira (7), and often em¬ 
ployed, in his poetical compositions, the figure called InzHm ma la yalzum (the 
submitting to unnecessary obligations) (8) : 

The \crscs of al-Maraglji, may God preserve you from them ! are like Jiis mind: tfie best parts 
of them are bad. ' In composing, he submits to unnecessary obligations, but he neglects those 
which are necessary. 

It ^^as al-Abiwardi who composed the follo^^ing piece: 


0 beloved Omaima! if thou rcfusesl me thj >isits, grant that tin image come at night and 
visit me in my dreams. Hy Allah! neither calumin (!>) nor absence can efface from the soul of 
thy adorer the impress of thj love. 

1 may here observe that Sibt Ihn at-Taawizi, a poet of nhom notice shall he taken 
in (his norlv, borrowed from the first of (hesc verses the thought wliieh he has thus 
expressi'd in (*ne of Ills hasidas : 

If thou refusest, when awake, to grant me a salntaiion, order ihy image to fleet hv me and 
salute me in my slumbers. Promise to \isil me lu nn dreams; tlien, perhaps, mj eves rnav 
yield to sleep, in die hojies of seeing thee. 

In one of liis Najdiijdts^ he says: 

« 

>\e hulled al Aomuii al-Aiak^U);; the dew-diops moistened oni garments, and 1 passed the 
iiiglil eiuliiring the jiains of love whiKl my fellow-travellers were sunk in sl(>ep; the fatigues of 
the uighi-journej and of the deseit Iiad overcome u.s all. 1 thought of that charming niaiucn 
now so far awav; and no flowing tears answered to the summons of love. Her abode is still in 
the reres.ses of that vallev; iny lieart knows it, though mv eves perceive it not, J stopped near 
that dwelling, and inv tears were mostly blood; my ejelids seemed to How with blood {noinun) 
instead of mv nose (II). 

A novel llioughl of his i.s that contained in a piece of verse dcscriplivc of wine; he 
say6: 


Jo} is its essence, and, therefore, the bubbles dance its surfnvc). 

In one of his kaddas, he says; 


I'hc age is corrupt, and all whom I chose for friends were either liypocriles who hoped foi 
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favours or flatterers who feared to offend. When I put them to the test, I found in them a sul¬ 
len heart and a smiling counteifence. 

• * 

This thought he took from a kasida of Abu Tammam’s (voL L p, 348), in which 
that poefelegantly says: 

If you wish to conceive the worst opinion of mankind, examine that multitude of human 
beings; he is not a friend who offers thee a smiling countenance and conceals a sullen heart. 

• 

These digressions liave led us away from our subject.—Al-Abiwardi composed a 
great number of works, such as History of Abjward and Nasa, a mukhlalif and 
mutdlif {dictionary of aynonyms and homonyms] ^ a tahakdl, or synoptical view, of all 
the sciences, a treatise on the synonjms and homonyms occurring in the genealogies 
of the Arabs, and various philological works drawn up on an original plan. His life 
was virtuous and his conduct exemplary. He died from poison at Ispahan on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 20lh of the first Habi, A. H. 507 [ith Sept., A. D. 
1113), and the funeral prayer was said over him in the Jdmt H-Atik {the old 
mosque] of that cily.— Abtward'f mems native of Ahttvard, called also Ahdward and 
Ddtvard, a village in Kliorasan, which had produced many learned and eminent 
men. As-Samani says, in his Ansdb, under the word al-Kufani : ‘‘This relative 
“ adjccli\e signifies heloiujhig to Kdfan, a small village of Khorasan, at six parasangs 
“ from Ahiward. It was built h\ Abd Allah Ibn Tahir fool, 11 , p, 49), and has pro- 
“ duced a number of Traditionisls and other eminent men, one of whom was the 
“ philologcr Abu ’1-Muzaffar Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-Kufani, belter known by the 
appellation of al-Abiwardi the philologer.” 


(1) Fi'tuii lliis wt’ learn lh.it ilnnv ^^ere two MoiUNi.is in tlie Oinaiyidc f.ihiih ; out'* of thorn was 

styled al-Asyhar [ihr /cis), tn distini^nish him from the khalif of the same name, It, has heen already observed 
(tW. II. p. .172), that there were also t^^o Omaiyns in the .same famih. 

(2) This Aiihasa muht Ikinc been brother to the khalif Moawia. 

(3) The life ul .\bu ZakaruA YaliNa 11m Manila will ho found in tins work. 

(4) This writer mcan> to say Ih.il al-Abiwaidj was one of tlio most dislinjmished amongst the i»ersobs em- 
liloyed in the civil seriiee, [ruwasd, plural of mis,) ami tliat he bore the title of Afdal ad-Dawlat {the most 
excellent of the empire). 

(5) In these verses ho speaks as a member of the Omaiyide family. 

(0) Radiant with honour; literally: the water of which {faces) had nearly fallen in drops. See the meaning 
ol the expression water of the face explained in vol. I. page. 108. The same lino oilers another example of 
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the various siprnifications which the expression can assuiiK'; it is here rendered by tnycnuous 

dignity, 

(7) The name of this place is written variously in the MSS. They fjive the following' readings: 

a^id It IS perhaps the Ilira of NaisAjJikr; sec vul. II. page (i74. 

(8) See vol. I. page 97, note'. 

(9) I/itCrally: fn/ummatorft, 

(to) NoniAo al-An‘ik is the name of a valley or glim between Mekka and TAif. 

(11) This idea, so burlesque in the translathm, doe*? not prcsiml the same ludicrous image in the original 
text; the (juibble on the word fn-nnmdn (winch signifu"^ also at thv {ilare tolled Nonidn,) diverting the atten¬ 
tion of the reader from its absurdity. 


IBN ABI \S.SAKH. 


Abu ’1-Hasan Muliamniad Ibn Ali Ibn al-IIasan Ibii Omar, surnamod fbn Abi 
’s-Sakr, \>as a nalive of Wasil and a doctor of the Sliafilc actl. lie studied jurispru¬ 
dence under tlie shaikh Abu Isliak as-Sbirazi [voL Lp. 9), liut, Niclding to bis pre¬ 
dominant passion for tlic cultivation of liloruturc and jioclry, be became principally 
known as a amateur of the belles-lettres. I sayy, at Damascus, in ibc Ashrafiyn 

library, Ibe diictiii t.f bis poetical Morks, ^^bicb collection is preserved'in Ibe (tirha 

« 

[or mausoleum] erected over Iba-tomb of al-Malik al-Asbraf. It is situated to the 
north of Ibc [edifice creeled as au) addition to tbefiivat Mostjue [al-Jdmi 7-/ka/uVj,and 
called al-Kallasa. Tliis diirdn forms one tolume. The author was extremely partial 
to the Sliafitc sect, and manifested this seiilimcnl in a number of hdshlas generally 
known by the title of as-Shdfiya [theSkafian]; be composed also some elegies on the 
death of the shaikh Abu Tsliak. Jn the elegant precision of bis style, llie beauty of 
his penmanship, and the excellence of bis poetry, he displayed talents of the very 
highest order. Abu T-Maali T-Haziri [vol. h p. 503] mentions liim in Ibo Ztiia tad- 
Dalify and quotes the following piece of his amongst others: 

Kvery favour which you may cxpcci from men always eiirountcrs some obslarle; and I shall 
say, may God pardon mo (for dowy so)! but my words arc figuralive, not serious: “ I approve 
“ of nothing in the conduct of Satan, except bis refusing to worship a created being (1).” 
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He gives also these verses, which are still currently known: 

By the sacrcdness of love ^ no person can replace you {in rny heart) ; never shall 1 turn my 
aflcctions towards any other object 1 I long for your presence, and your image is sent to {visit 
rny slwqihcrs and Him) effect our meeting; but, alas! I cannot close my eyes. I j)roposed to my 
companions this condition—that you, not they, should have my heart, and they agreed {to it). 

I spoke of you so often, that they said: “ He is uiTwell; ” and 1 replied; “ May that malady 
never leave me! ” ^ 

Having attained an advanced age and bein^ obliged to sustain his feeble steps with 
a staff, he said: 

In every thing which you examine, you will perceive something remarkable; when strong, 
1 went on two legs, but now, being weak, 1 go on three. 

To the idea expressed in the last verse, I have myself alluded in the following lines: 

O thou who askosi liow J am, receive this summary answer: After jwssessing strength enough 
to spill a rock, 1 now walk on three legs, and the l)est of them is the staff. 

To excuse himself for n»t rising to receive his friends, he composed these verses: 

An indisposition called eKihtij yvnrs hinders me from rising to receive my friends; but when 
they reach an advanced age, ihev will understand and accept mv excuse. 

The following piece also was written by liiin on his great age: • 

AVlieii I approached towards the unities of ninetv, an age which none of my fathers ever 

* reathed, 1 knew full well that 1 should soon have other neighbours and another home {the dead 
and the tomb] ; so 1 turned towards God, repenting of mv past life; God will never cast into the 
fire him who turns lovvard.s him. 

Having gone to pay a visit of consolation to a family which were mourning the 
death of a little child, the persons present nodded to each other, as if to say: “ How 

strange that a man trembling with old age should survive, whilst this child could 
“ not escape death 1 ” Perceiving their thoughts, he pronounced these lines: 

An aged shaikh entered where the youths were met to mourn the death of a little child, and 
you saw an objection against Cod's justice, hccaii.se the infant dit'd and the old man lived. But 
you may say to him who has lived one month and to him who has lived one thousand or an inter¬ 
mediate number: We must all come to this! 
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The following piece is by him: 

Meditalus esl Ibn Abi ’s-Sakr dixiique, aeiaic jam provecia • “Per Deum, nisi me iotium quo- 
“ tidie mano cxurcrel, oblitus csscni mihi mcntulam inter femora esse.” 

His poems abound in fine passages. He was born on the eve of Monday, tlie 
13th of Zii 1-Kaada, A. H. 409 (23rd March A. D. 1019), and he died at Wasit on 
Thursday, Ihe l-'ith of the first Jumada, A. II. 498 (1st February, A. D. 1105). 

(1) “And [rememhi'r) when we saul unto On' anpff'k: W’oishii) Adam; and Ihe^ all worshipped him, except 
“ Satan wln» said: Shall 1 worsluphim whom thon liasi croaled nlrl.iy?”—(A’tndn, sArat 17, v. fi3.) 


IBN AL-11ABBAR.1YA. 


The sharif Khii Vaia 3luhammad Ibn Salih Ibn Hamza Ibn Muhammad Ibn isa 
Ibn Muhammad Ihn Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn Dawud Ibn Isa Ibn Musa Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas al-llashimi (a. member of the 
Hdshim family], al-Abbasi [d:sccnded from Ibn Abbas [col. 1. p. 89^ ), generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Habburiya and surnamed xNizam ad-l)in [the 
maintainor of relifjion], was a native of Baghdad, and a poet of great talent and 
celebrity. Though animated with the best intentions, he had an evil tongue and so 
strong an inclination for satire that he hardly spared a single person. The lidtib 
Imad ad-l)in mentions him in the Kharlda and says: “ [He was one) of Nizam al- 
“ Mulk’s [voL L p. 413) poets, and his predominant styles of composition were the 
“ satirical, the humorous, and the obscene. Cast [as it were] in the same mould as 
“ Ibn Hajjaj [vol. L p. 448), he trod in the same path and surpassed him in licen- 
“ tiousness, hut those pieces of his in which decency is respected are highly beauti- 
ful (1).” Attached to the service of Nizam al-Mulk Abu Ali al-Ilasan Ibn Ali Ibn 
Ishak, the vizir of the sultan Alp Arslan and of Malak Shah, that prince’s son, he 
was treated by him with tlie utmost kindness and unceasing beneficence. A spirit of 
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hatred and jealousy having sprung up between Nizam al-Mulk and Taj al-Mulk Abi 
T-Gbanaim Ibn Daresl (2), a thing which frequently happens with men high in office, 
the latter told Ibn al-Habbartya to compose a satire on Nizam al-Mulk, promising the 
poet his faj^our and an ample recompense in case he consented. But how,” said 
Ibn al-Habbariya, ‘ ‘ can I attack a man to whose kindness I am indebted for every 
“ object I sec in my house?”—“ I insist on your compliance," said Taj al-Mulk; 
and the poet composed the following piece : • 

• 

AVonder nol lhal Ibn Ishak rules and llial fate assists him; [imndn' not that) prosperity flows 
pure for liiiii and tui l)id for Abu ’i-Ghanuiin. Fortune is like the wheel for raising water, it can¬ 
not be turned but by oxen. 

When these verses were communicated to Nizam al-Mulk, who was a native of Tus, 
he merely observed that they contained an allusion to a common proverb; The people 
ofTAs are oxen (3), and not only abstained from punishing the poet, but overlooked 
his conduct and treated him with greater kindness than e^cr (4). This is cited as an 
instance of Nizam al-Mulk’s noble conduct and of his extreme indulgence. Notwith¬ 
standing the extraordinary dcgree'of favour shown to him by this vizir, Ibn al-llabba- 
riya had much to suffer from the malice of his patron's pages and followers, [who 
detested him] for what they knew of iiis evil tongue. Their petulance became, at 
length, so exccsshe that he wTote the following lines to Nizam al-Mulk (5): 

Take refuf^c with Nizam al liadratain ai-Rida when pcojdc of this age detest thee,. Let his 
aspect cleanse tin ejes from tlu- dtisl which makes them smart wlieii worthless people oMTCoine 
thee. Bear with the wild humours of his pages; ev( r\ ro^* most lia\e its thorn. 

Iniad ad-l)in al-Ispahani says, in the Kharida, lhal the pool sent his son with these 
verses to the Nakib an-Nukaba Ali Ibn Tirad az-Zainubi, siirnamed Nizam al-Hadra- 
tain Abu’1-Hasan (G).—By the same: 

Rly countenance is too modest for asking favours, and nn nu ans are 3 el more modest. M> 
real merits arc but slight, and the eiiiolumcnls they gain mo are ycT slighter. 

An original idea of his is that of a piece in which be refutes Ibosc who pretend 
lhal a man can obtain the satifaction of his wants by travelling abroad; he says: 


They said: “ You remain at home and cannot procure a liveliliood, yet the man of prudence 
“ can always gain wealth by travelling.” I replied: “ It is not every journey which prospers; 
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“ profit results from good fortune, not from the fatigues of travel. How often has one journey 
“ been productive, whilst another, under the same circumstances, has been injurious; thus the 
“ covetous man someKmes gains and sometimes loses. It is ^hus that the moon, in journeying, 
“ reaches to her full, and that, deprived of her prosperity, she wanes away.” 

By the same: 

Leave off the details of {(/our) misery and sum them up (m f/icsc words): There is not in the 
world a man {worthof the omne). When the ]wwn on the chess-board becomes a queen, it 
seems just that the queen should become q pawn (7). 

As a specimen of his liuinorous poelry, we may give the following passages: 

When Abu Said percei\cd that, for a whole year, I abstained from wine, he said: “ Tell me 
who was the shoihh by wliom you were converted; ” and I replied: “ That shuihh was poverty. ” 

I dreamt that nn wife held me b\ the ear. and that she wielded in her hand an objerl of 
leather, crooked in shape, black in colour, but marked with spots, and shaped beneath like a 
fool uS). I awoke with the fright, and the nape of my neck was already quite red; had m) 
dream lasted, 1, a learned shaiUi, should ha\e lost my e\es. 

By (he same : , 

The Tajian court (0) is a garden: may its beanlN last for e\or! In that garden, an humble 
i/tnef'' isibe ring-dove; its cooings arc eulogies, and its collar rewards. 


By the same: 

Let her do as f^he pleases; it i^indilferenl to me whether she shun (oie) or accept [toe). How 
often have we seen darker hirhs than hn 's turn grey (10). 

I bn al-llabbariya’s poetry* abounds in beauties : he turned the work called 
v:a Dimna into verse and gave it under the title of Matdij al-Fitna [offspring of tlw 
inicllect). In the life of al-Buri ad-Dalibas [rol. /. p. 450), vve have mentioned a 
piece of I bn al-Habbariya’s, rhyming in d, with al-Bari’s answer and an account of 
what passed between tliem; in our article on the vizir Fakhr ad-DawIat Muhammad 
Ibii Jahir wc shall mention an amusing adventure of the poet as-Sabik al-Maarri (11) 
with I bn a!-Habbariya. Ilis poetical works are very numerous and their diwdn 
[collection) forms from three to four volumes. One of bis most original pieces of 
versification is a work drawn up on the plan of KaJila wa Dimna and entitled as- 
Sddih wa 1-Bdghim [the loud speaker and the murmurer). The composition of this 
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book, wliicli contains two Iboiysand verses in Ibe rajaz measure, occupied llic author 
ten years. It is an excellent production (12). He sent hi^ son with it to tlie emir 
Abu ’I-Hasan Sadaka Ibn I^fansiir Ibn Dubais al-Asadi, lord of al-Hilla [vol. 1. p. 634). 
It concludes with the following lines : 

Here is a fine book which astounds the intelligence; on it I spent l(‘n years, from the time 
I first heard thy name. 1 composed it for thy sake.; ilie numher of its verses is two ihoiisaiid, 
all of them replete with meaning. Were any poet, versifier, or prose-writer to pass a life as 
long as that of Noah’s in composing a single vtVse like those contained in it, he would not h(i 
able to accomplish tin* task, for it is not e\erj one who can make \erses. 1 send it >\ith my son, 
or rather \\ilh my heart’s blood and Ii\er; for, in in\ ojiinion, thon art wortlu ofe^ery fa\onr. 
Confiding in ih^ kindness, he hastens towards iliec”, encnnntcring great fatigues and a long 
jonrne\. Had 1 been permitted, I should ha\e goin* m\J>elf with speed and delated not, for 
honour and glory arc exclusively thy heritage. 

Sadakn granted him an utnple recompense in reltirn for his woik. According to 
Imad ad-Ilin al-lspahuni, in liis Khartda, Ihn al-lIahhAriya died at Kirman, A. TI. 501 
(A. 1). 1110-1), where he had passed the latter days of his life after ha^ing resided 
for a time at Ispahan. Ihn a‘?-SamAni [vol. 11. p. 156) sa\s lhat he died snhsetinont- 
ly to the year 490.— llahMrhja means a fewalr desrended from llahhdr ; this llahbar 
was Ihn al-IIahhariya’s grandfather hv the mother’s side.—A7?*ni«/t,pronounced some¬ 
times Karmuu, is a larg«‘ jirovince [tciJdyo] containing a nnmhcr of cities and towns. 
It lias produced many eminent men. One side of it is hounded by the sea, and the 
other by KhoiHisan. • 


']) Wit' fxlr.ifts Nxliifli hii.'id .1(1-1)11) guos (.1 In'? poolr'N jiistih, to a (-('rtaiu dogrc'C', lias •'ulocinin. 

(i>) T.'ij .d-Malk \l)u 'l-nii.ai.aai al-Knnniu was socn'tarv and i)n\y ntunsclltir to TiirKaii Kli.ilan. the wife 
(i| M.il.ik Miali .aid llic miitlier ol llic ‘•'iill.ia Malaaad. IIo .siuTi'eded lu itia vi/iratcua llic deatli of Ni/.'iia al- 
Miilk. la Mii’kliinid's llistidw of llic Soljukidt's (et/. Vu//fr\-, Girssrn, ISHS; will he Itnind an aeetnait ol NizAni 
iil-Malk’s kill .'Old (d Itie eaiiatv wtach j)re\aile(l Ix'tweea liaa and Turk.ia Kli.'itaa (/aae-esv of flic. Turh'^), the 
d.iiigliler id the ktiaa nl Tuvki’stAa.—fSee alsi» Al)u 'l-tfdA's An/iu/iff yeai .aid \i)l. 1. pau;e Mo ul this 
work.) 

(3) In English we should say : are asses. 

('»I liriad ad-I)la s.iys, iii las KhnrUla, llaat, an tins oreasion, NizAin al-Mnlk clothed tlie pnot in a rohe of 
In (Hour and bestowed on linn the hundred pieees of gold. 

(ii) It apfioars, hy wli.ii follows, that it was not of tlie pages ofNi/Am ul-Alulk lhat the poet h.id to comiilain, 
Init of those in the serMoe of Nj/;\m al-IIadratain, a person noticed lower down. 

(<>) The title of was given not only to tlie ileseendanls of Ali by F.itiina, the daughter of Muh.inuaad, 

and by al-lJanatlva, hut to the deseciidaiits of IIAshiin, Muhammad’s great-graiidtalhor. shavifs of each 
VOL. III. 20 
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province were jilaccd under llie control of a nakib [ruler or magistrate), chosen by Iho government from amon^; 
Ihcir o\Mi body. The NahW an-NuKabd, or thief nakib, resided at Bajjhdad. All lltn TirAd was appointed 
to this office A.H. 401 (A. D. i’097-8), on the deafli of his father. Theypirow their descent from Zaiiiab, the 
d.iu^ditcr ot Sulaiinan Ihn Ah Ihn Ahd Allah Ihn al-AbliAs [vol. 1. p, and for that reason they bore the 
snrnanie oi n/-Zauialii. ll ajipears, ironi the verses j?i\eu by Ibn KbalhkAn and the observation n\ade by IinAd 
ad-lhn, that Ah Ibn Tir.id bore the surname of ar-Uida and Nizam al-Hadratain. S?/y/ Ibii al-Jauzi informs 
us, in his MirtU az-'/aniAn, that TirAd, the lather of Ali, was surnamed Zi\ T-Sharafain [possessor of the 
double nobtlt/g) FlnliAb ^l-Hadratain [flambeau of the two couifs), which latter title ina^ have bei'ii {,Mven him 
on account u( his diplomatic services wlii'ii employed by the Khalil as his agent at the court of the Seljhk 
sultan This conjecture recenes some degree of probability from the statement of the author of the Mirdt, 
who s.i\s that Tirad was frequently sent by tlie Khalil as ambassador to different sovereigns, and that he 
(listini^uished himself b\ his talents and probity. The title ot Sizam nl-llatlrninin [bond of union between 
the tiro )esnlmce't) seems to have been given to his son loi- a simil.ir reason, Tliat o( ar-Hida, by which Ah 
Ibn Tirad is desiuniated in the verses mentioned li\ Ibn KhalliKAn, wa-' borne bv a number of v/m/v'/'v, and is 
the equivalent (<\' Rtda uit-Din [n<cej>ted for pic(;/i. I'roin the kharida (MS, 14'(7, fob lii, lb. 29), it would 
apjienr that \li ihn TirAd held at onetime the post ot vi/n, as we find there some [loenis addiesseil to him m 
that qiuditv fiv the poets Jlais Tlais [rol. I p, bott and Mu'i Ah ’l-lar.i) Ibn Muhammad Thu al-l'Kliwa al- 
Muw.iddih. In the same woiK, fol. Hb, under the article Ahh \bd Allah al-lt.iri ad-Dabhas, a graniinanan 
whose hie is given by Ihn KhalliKAn, vol. 1. p. 4bti,vve find a loUj^ extract Irom a poem addiessed bv al-l)ari 
lo Shiiral a<l-l)in Ah Ihn Tirad. 

Alh'i' Ibis note w.ts written, I found a notice on Ah I’m Tnad in llm lUinl t^ilddniniija, MS. No. S'.i.S, fol, 28 » 
It 1" thrn ^lati d tliat Ahh l-K.'isim Ah Ibn Tirad .d-MibA"! wu' tlielii-'l person t" whom tin Khalil .d-Muktah 
'// nnu ill(di) (.onhded the ]iost ol \i/,n. After .some time, a coolness took pKice betwci'n tliem, and Ihn TirAd 
fled for prolt ction to the com t ol the sidtan [Mosotl the Seljuhide). Bv didributnm llu' greater pari of his 
lortiiiu in juvseiits to the sultans wives and juiiKip.d ullu ers^ he siieeecded iii ohiaiiiiiie Mast'nl s uieilialmn 
111 his f.ivoui^ ,111,i till' kliahl allowod Inm to relmii h- r.aefid.ul. 1)111111^; the rest ol his hh', lie nuMiiied 
nm'Tuplovedj ;md h"'!i/ ii'dmed to the,utmost poverty, he died, rci oinmendiiij Ins 1 Inldren |o tin kh.dif s 
henevoleueo. Al-Mukl;ili lulfilled his de**iit' and laist'd tliem !.• wealth Ihn Tirad spi nt l.iioe sums m pre- 
.sciilf: to till' olheei's ol till' stall , the men of li'anniio, tlie sii.mgeis who armed at Baohdad, and the slmrlfs 
de.si ended Iroin Ah Jim Abl J'.ilili.—Tho tevl ol the Dual al-Dhunii/n has heen jmhhslieil at tiolha. A. 1 ). ISt'.O, 
undei the title ol Llfmhri, Iw Mr. \fdwardl. 

(7) Tlie ajqil’eation of ih]'> last vei'M- is hy no Tiieans inanifesl. In the hhurklo and one o| the MSS. of Ilm 
KhalliKAn, d is plai ed hefoie the other. 

(8; He dieanit that las wife was striking him on tho nape of the iieek with an endimidered slqiper, .t 
mode ot (ojiection einploved, it is said, bv inoshni ladies on then female servants -md sometimes on then 
husbands. 

(0) Hr me,'in> the court of Taj al-Mutk Abu ’I-Glianaim. 

(10) In tlie original jueie, of wfiieh a translation slightly disguised is liere given, the affix in L^Li niiglit 
finbarrass the Aralde sefiolar. It must he referred to the xvord understood. I may also ohserve that 

as a coinparafne form, i.s not good Arabic; it should lie 1.5Jj-1. 

(IJj Of this poet, who xvas a n.ilive of Maarra tan-NoinAn, as his surname implies, Imftd ad-Din says, in 
his Kharida (MS. No. 1414, fol. 144) , that AhA ’I-\uinii SAliik Ihn Abi Mahzulwcnt to IrAk during the admi- 
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nistration of {the vizir) Ibn .Tahir and thero mot n>ii al-Hahl)Ariya. He then pfivcs &omo short oxtr.icis from 
his poetry without furnishing any further information respecting? him. 

(13) There are several copies of w'ork in Ihe Thhltofhrfjue irnjidrinle, *a\mcn fonds and Siipplcinont. 
Like Katiin nnd Dimnn, it eoiisisls of apolo<7U(‘S, f.ihlcs, and moral maxims. In d’Herhelot’s Bibhotheque 
oriento/e, uifcder the word Ilorehn, will he found a pass.i^?e in which that orientalist !?ivcs a description ol the 
ns-Sddili u'a 'l.Iidtjfnm, from which may he perceived that he knew iiothiiif? of it except the title, and even 
that imperfectly. Ihircha is also a false readinp of the Arabic ijjLa IlahhArujn, He read it as if it had heen 
written —In noticing? this article of d’Herhelot’s, 1 by no means wisli to cast iin imputation on his ta¬ 

lents or deny the sei’Mccs he. rendered to oriental liler.itnre; the Iiihli(t(hi‘iiue orientnle is a useful hook, xet 
Irnlh ohiij'es me to stale that not one of the indications *d\en in it merits entire coritideiici' unless it can he 
verified from other sources. A part of these errors he would prohahK lia\e corrected, had he lived to super¬ 
intend the prinlin;? of his work. 


IBN AL-K.AISARANI THE POET. 


Abu Abd Allah Muliammad Ibn Nasr Ibn Saghirlbn Daghir Ibn ^^as^ Ibn Dagbir 
Ibn .Miihaiiiinad Ibn Khalid Ibn Nasr Urn Dagbir Ibn Abd ar-Raliman Ibn al-Mubajir 
Ibn Klialid Ibn al-Walid al-Maklizunii al-Klialidi al-Halabi [descended from Klidlid 
of the family o/ .’ilakhznm and native of Aleppo]^ surnamed Sbaraf al-Maali {(jlory of 
liitjli deeds] Odda lad-Din (maintenanee of rclitjion]^ and generally kntmn by Hie 
appellation of Ibn al-Kaisaruni, was not only a poet of great talent and celebrity, but 
a pbifologiT of extensive learning, llis genealogy, as here given, was dictaled to 
me by one of bis descendants. In tlie lielles-lellrcs, lie had for masters Taufik Ibn 
Muhammad and Abu Abd Allah Ibn al-Kliaiytil, the jioel wliosc life avc liave already 
given [vol. /. p. 128). lie displayed great acquirements in philology and astronomy. 
At Aleppo, he studied under the khatib Abu Tahir Hashim Ibn Ahmad al-Halabi and 
other masters. He himself gave lc.ssons lo the Mfiz Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn Asakir 
[vol. IL p. 252) and the hdfiz Abu Saad Ibn as-Samani [vol. 11. p. 15G), both* of 
whom mention him in their respective works. Abu ’1-Maali ’l-IIaziri [rol. 1. p. 5G3), 
wlio also received lessons from him, speaks of him in his work, the Mulah. Ibn 
al-Kaisarani and Ibn Munir [vol, 1. p, 138) were the twT principal poets of Syria at 
that epoch, and their encounters gave rise to many curious and amusing anecdotes. 
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The latter was accused of allacking the character of Muhammad’s companions and of 
being inclined to the Slpite doctrines; this induced Ihn al-Kaisarani, who was told 
that Ihn Munir had directed his satirical talent against him, to write him the follow¬ 
ing lines; 

Ibii Rliinir! in reviling me, you have insulted a man of worth whose rectitude of judgment 
was bcnelicial to niankind. But my heart is not oppressed for lliat; I have before me an example 
in the Companions (1). 

A fine passage of his poetry is the following: 


How many nights did I pass sipping intoxicating draughts from the nine-cup and her lips; 
thus mingling one delicious iKjuor with another 1 She defended not her mouth from m^ kisses; 
it was like a fortress nithoul a guard (;2). 

When in Aleppo, T found the diwdn of his poetical works, all in his own hand¬ 
writing; and 1 extracted from it some passages, one of which was the following in 
praise of a preacher: 

The bosom of the pulpit expands with pleasure to rccei^ev^ou. Tell me ; is it a preacher 
wliiih it contains, or has it been anointed with some sneei perfume. 

This allileralion is roalh excellent (3). 1 have since found Ihcse verses allnhuled 

to Aliii ’1-Kasirii Zaid Ihn Ahi r-Falli Alimad Tim Ohaid ll)n Fassal ^l-Mawazini, a 
native of AI(‘ppo whose falhcr w*ds generalh known hy tlie appellation of al-Maliir [(he 
akilful). It is there said Ihatlbn al-Kaisaraiii recited them to tlie hhallb Ihn Ihtsliim 
on the latter’s appoiiilmcnl to the ofiice of preacher at Aleppo, and that they were 
allrihuled to him for lliis reason. Having met with a differend reading of the first 
verse, I give it here: 

The pulpit was proud of his honours, when \ou mounted it as a preacher. 

The following is a piece of his in the amatory style {(jhazal ): 

At the foot of mouni I.ehanoii I pos.sess a moon (a fmmft/) whose stations are (nn/ in t/u: 
zodiar hut) in the liearls of men. The north wind bears me her salutation, and tin* south wind 
hears mine to her. Her (pialities are unrivalled and rare; for beauty, in this world, is a rarity. 

I have not forgotten the night when she said, on seeing my body worn away: “I pray thee, 

“ tell me, ^oulli, who caused ih^ sickness?” and 1 replied: “ The person who can cure it (4).” 
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A charming kasida of Ibn al-Kaisarani's contains the following original idea: 

Here is the person who ri^vished sleep from her lovers; dost thou'not see her eyes filled with 
(tke stolen) languor (5)? 

In composing this verse, he had in mind the eulogium addressed by al-Mutanabbi 
(vol. 1. p. 102) to Saif ad-Oawlat Ibn Hamdan ; that poet said : 

Thou hast taken the lives of so many [ena/iiesi^ that, couldst thou add their days to thine, thou 
woiildst accpiirc immortality and rejoice the world. 

Ibn al-Kaisarani frequently expressed himself highly satisfied with the following 
verse from one of his own kasidas: 

I lo^e a person before whom the moon fell prostrate in adoration; scest thou not, on her face 
{(lisl) the marks left by the dust. 

Tlciiig present at a eoncerl of {rcliijioas] music here there was an excellent singer, 
h(' composed these lines on seeing the audience overcome with a tJirill of ecstatic 
delight: ^ 

• 

in Allab! il lovers knew lh(‘ jiisl value ol their souls, ihoj would sacrifice them for thine, 
though lln'j were dear to them and |)reciousK guarded. AVheii thou singesl in their assem- 
hlies, iboii art lealh the breath (d th<‘ zephvr and lliey arc the branches [trluclt it (Ojitofes). 

]\h friend ai*l‘ aklir [Fakhr ad-Dui] Ishak Ibii al-Mukhlass al-Irbili [native Arbcla) 
recited lo mo a stanza of four verses [dnbait), composed by himself, on seeing the 
cu^hig^s fall olT the sofas at a concert of (rehVy/oMs) music, when the audience, some 
of wbuiii w'ore [safis] far advanced in the practices of mysticism (G), fell into an ecstasy 
of delight: 

'I'lie herald of song entered nnavv^es, at midnight, into the assembly (7) of lovers who longed 
for the sight of Cod, and be was answered by sobs and burning sighs. Had the rocks beard 
liis strains, ibe\ bad fallen prostrate with delight; win then should cotton and tattered 
not do the same? 

Ihn al-Kaisarani was horn at Akka (Ar/r) in the year A78 (A. D. 1085-6), and he 
died at Damascus on the eve of Wednesday, the 21 si of Shaaban, A. IJ. 54-8 
(llth INovcmhcr, A. I). 1153). The next morning, he was interred in the cemetery 
at the Faradis gale.— KhdJidi means descended from Khdiid Ibn al-NValid al-Makh- 
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zumi (8); so say the people of Ibn al-Kaisarani's family, but llie majority of historians 
and the learned in genealogy declare that the posterity of Ibis Khalid is now extinct. 
God best knows the truth I —Kaisardni means belonging to Kaisariya [Cwsared], a 
village on the coast of Syria. 


(1) Tlu'so Mirses (xviiii- .ilsit in iho liH' nl Ibn Munir, but not recollt’cting the (“ircuinstanco Inuii wbiob thoy 
took nso, 1 ;,Mvc an orronoons I'vpI.ination oI tbo second lino. 

(2) In Arabic, ihmjhr signilies both mouth and /V.rOvvv; the pool quibbles on Ibis double inoaniuj;:. 

(:t) Tlio alliteration to which onr aiilhor alludes is the perleci consonance winch exists betwei'ii the last words 
of llie two heniistichs of the last Aei>e: dhmnmn khatiban and (Vinmmnkhn tihan. 

(4) I omit here a cniqilet not lit to be translated. 

(5) The Aralnc, word v asan, here rendered by languor, si^niilios also drowsiness 
(IJ) Literally; were owners of hearts. 

(7) Literallv: thertnlc of desire. 

(8) lie lue.ins th«' celeliralcd Kbalid who coinnianded the M<islnns on then tirst entrance into Syria. 


IBN AL-KIZANI. 


Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Tliabil Ibn Farnj al-Kinani, .i 
jirofessor of the Koran-/Y’adm7.^, a philolugcr, a follow or of the seel of as-Shafi, a 
native of Egypt, surnamed also al-Kha:ni [llic dealer iti raw hides] .ind geileralh 
known by tlie appellation of (bn al-Kizaiii, was a jioet of considerable reputation and 
a pious devotee. There is an order [o/* dervishes] in EgNpt called Kizanites after 
him, and they place implicit faith in his .sajings. lie left a diirdn o[ poems, ino.sl 
of which inculcate sclf-morliflcation; 1 have never seen llie hook, but I heard one 
verse of his which pleased me mueli; it is the following : 

Since passion befits llte lo^er, so should kindne.ss befit die beloved. 

His poetry contains some >cry line passages. He died at 01d-(]airo, on the cve of 
Tuesday, the Olli of the first Rahi —some say in the month ofMuharrani—A. II. 5G2 
(3rd January, A. 1). 11G7), and he was interred in the Lesser Karafa, near the 
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mausoleum of the mdm as-Sliafi [vol. II. p. 569). His body was afterwards removed 
to the declivity of mount Mukaltara. and deposited near the cistern which bears the 
name of 0mm Maudud. TTie monument erected over him is a well-known object of 
pilgrimage; 1 have visited it myself more than once .—Kisdni means a maker or 
seller of pitchers {kisdn)\ one of his ancestors followed that trade. 


AL-ABLAII THE POET. 


Ahii Ahd Allah Muhammad Ibn Hakhtyur Ibn Abd Allah al-Muwallad, surnamed al- 
Ablah, was a nati^c of Haghdacl and a celebrated poet, one of the best wdio flourished 
in later times. In his compositions he united tenderness {of sentiment) to artifice 
[of stifle and expression), and the diicdn of his poetical works is often to be found in 
the hands of readers. The lidtih IiiiaJ ad-l)in mentions him in the Kharida and 
says : “lie is an ingenious youth and wears the military dress. His poetry is 
“ written in a strain of tender sentiment; it delights by the artifice of its compo- 
“ sition, ra\ishcs by its excellence, and pleases by the sweetness of its style; in 
tenderness it surpasses the morning zephyr, and ip beauty the flowered silks of 
“ Tustur (t). His poetical essays, though few in nunflicr, have got into xvide circula- 
“ tion*, and the musicians sing his charming verses set to old airs; they rush as 
“ eagerly to olitain his delightful poems as the bird, in its circling flight, rushes 
“ down to the pure fountain.” He then adds that, in the jear 555 (A. D. 1160), 
al-Ablah recited to him, at Baghdad, the following passage of a kasida as his own 
composition : 

She whose \isits give mo life came lo me when tlu' evening had {ussumed) iho lint of Jier 
hair. ’NX hen siie lurned her head [s/tc srmtrd) a moon; and wrapped in the folds of her {yrevn) 
inanilc {s/tc scmicd) a willow branch. I passed the night unsealing (:J) the wine {of her ///>.v), 
whilst I deceived the vigilance of spies and took her unawares. O how sweet that visit! (hough 
short, it ended for ever {thr j/ffins / suffered fronf) her protracted cruelly. I sigh for that 
slender waist and for the refreshing coolness of those lips. I sigh for her who in hcauly is a 
statue and w ho has us all in the pagan troop of her adorers. 
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A well-known verse of his is the following, taken from a hrilliant kastda : 

None know whai amorous passion is cxcopi him who suifjis its lonncnls; none know what 
love is except him who feels its pains. 

The following sentimental verses are taken from a passage of a hastda in which 
he praises his mistress: 

Leave me to nn snITerinos; let me undergo the pains of love! O how w ide the di(T<‘renre 
between him whose heart is free and him whom heanl\ has made its eajui\e ! 1 swear that I 

shall heed not the reproaches {nf unj frtoid^): lliev ha\e onh excited nn imi)atieiic«‘ from lht‘ 
lime that pa*^sion hrsl lield nn rein. 1 / mirror fhnf fh/'fniinsrh i,f ] ceiisorions fem.ih's sliall 
not amend {uir) as long as I see gardens of heantx in the (lu-<‘ks of ilie fair! In me ((In' frt 
o/") consolation are (/vo/#///) sought; hni* alwaxs lixes {trifhin mr], hnt consolation is (lt*a(l, 
O thunder cloud! if ihon art nnknul to the xallex {irhrir nnf hclon’d rr’i/drd tnnl r> fnsr^ii it 
f/nj ri'/'/rsliitti/ s/ioirrrs), knoxx, that often the clouds of mx exes haxe supplied it xxith tin* lains 
refused hx Ihce. Ao! nexer shall I forget the hill where I met thee {mi/ hr/orrd '), nor the 
liiiK' I stationed at a spot xvhith J enxx !<» its j«*alous jiossessoi. And that maid with the slender 
waist and languishing exes: how king haxe I pieserxed mx loxe lor hei, xet il xxas lost upon 
her! Ilow long have I obexed her, >el she nexer xielded to mx wishes Cli ! She wounds tlie 
hearts of loxers with glances ^irhit h /nvi'rr' like the point ol the sjiear. Ilei moxemenis an* lull 
of grace; I went a^trax in thedaikness whuli hei hair shed,alound, on tin* dax ol om .sojiara- 
lion, and was diri'cled again hx the hrightness ol her Iim-iIi ('i\ AMien she stands np, in her 
fan* proportion, and gracefnllx bends li(‘r waist, the pliant liranrh ol the willow hinshes hr 
ioiti/Hi^lird). IJxxellers m the xallex ol Aoman! it wasallei xonr cheeks, and not idler the king 
an-Aoman, that the anemonies w(*re called dudrid, mt-, 'I'ajK'i lances m skillnl 
hands wound not the heart so deeplx as the hitteriu'ss ol {him) disdain. , 

This passage is taken from A long kastda of which the culogislie pari is r.xeelleiil. 
All his poelry is of the same cast, and his Iransilions from the tlescripliun of the 
mistress to the praises of the patron arc heaulifullx maniiged and haxe heen rarely 
equalled. As an example of this, xve may cile llie kastda which begins llius: 

1 gathered crops of roses ofl’ those cheeks, and in clasping that waist, 1 emhracc'd a willoxv 
branch. 

On coming to the transition, lie says : 

And if! excr permit the* dispraise of (/ny hrlorcd) Hind to ring in mx eais, max I nexer resent 
the di.spraise of Hind ! may m\ eyes nexer find a xvax to shed tears of loxe! may 1 nexer pass the 
night in the bondage of love and passion! max J reveal the faxonrs J haxe received, and may I 
return home manifesting ingratitude and coldness for the liomUies of !\Iajd ad-l)in. 
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Again, in another kasida, he says: 

There is no real love but^ine for Laila; there is no glory but thilt of Ibn ad-Dav\ami (G), 

And again, in another : 

1 swear that in love 1 stand alone, and that Kamal ad-Din stands alone in beneficence! 

To these might he added other examples^. Ibn al-Jaiizi (rol. 11. p. 96) says, in 
his History, that al-Ahlali died at Baghdad in the month of the latter Jiimada, 
A. II. 579 (Sept.-Ocl. A. I). 1183). Others place his death a \ear later, lie was 
interred at the Ahzer gate, opposite to the [edifice called) at-Tdjiya.—Allah [sim- 
pkloa] is a word so well known that it is unnecessary to mark its pronunciation. 
He was called hy this name because there was a shade of simplicity in his character, 
or, according to sonic, hocause he was extremely shrewd: ablali being one of those 
words which hear two opposite significations. It is thus tliat they call a negro lutfdr 
{camphor) (7).—Having conceived a friendship for a youth of Baghdad, he passed 
one day hy his house, and takuig advantage of a moment when no person was 
present, he wrote on the floor the following lines (the kdtih Irnad ad-Din says that 
they were repeated to him hy'the author): 

Thy dwclliiit;, () full moon of flic darkness! is a paradise which alone can give delight to my 

soul. And in a tradition it is said that the greater part of the people of Paradise arc the simple. 

• • 

Ihn at-Taawi/.i, a poet whose life we shall give /lext, satirized al-Ahlah in the 
grossest terms, but though the piece is well versified, I shall abstain from inserting it. 


(I) “ On iMhi’Kjiic Tiisler de liolles/-toiles <le .v.k’, CVl.til des .'iifliers do rotlo mIIo <|iio sorMit IttoHo des- 
liiit'-f t'diiM'ir li Kri'.ili.i. "— ijiu'‘»yra}>hie d'Ednsi, lome 1. p.iu*' 38.1.) 

{'i) I.dcr.'illy; 

(3) Lilei\illy: I prOM’rsod her, and sho dcstn>\od mo; I <»boyed hor, and sho disolioyod mo. 

(t) In this ^or^o, 1 1 m\o ilovolnpt-d fho jn»ct's idi'.i In rondor it inlollioil lo. He onipluyh ,i rliolorical figure 
whioh. in Arahio, i.n oalloil la// iiui uauhr [fohhiiij and iinfoldniij). boi' do S.l('^'s Cltrc^ioinathic anile, ^l.d.•llI. 
I'afro l ia, 2nd od. 

(j) Soi' II. ;;7. 

(it) One ol' the mannscnjifs gi\e.s the reading ad-Hairai. 

(7) W'llli the Arabs camphor h^nnnymous willi irhileness. 
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SWT IBN AT-TAAWIZi; 


Abu 'l-Fatli Muhammad Ibn Obaid Allah the kdtih, surnamed Ibn al-Taawizi, was 
a celebrated poet. * His father, who was a mawla to the al-Muzaffar family (1), bore the 
name of Nushtikin, but the son changed it into Obaid Allah. The mother of Abu 
’1-Falli Muhammad was daughter to the holy ascetic Abu Muhammad al-Muharak 
Ihn al-Muharak Ibn Ali Ibn Nasr as-Sarraj al-Jauhari, generally known by the 
surname of Ibn al-Taawizi and by the title of Janiill ad-l)in [beauty of religion] (2). 
Having been brought up from his cliildhood by his maternal grandfather, and having 
passed his youth under his care, he also was surnamed Ibn at-Taawizi. As a poet, 
Abii 'l-Fath stood, in his days, without a rival; in bis verses he combined correctness 
and s\>cetness of expression with tenderness and subtilty of thought. His pieces arc 
charming and beautiful in the highest degree; I do not think that, for tA\o hundred 
years before, any poet existed at all like him; and let not the reader of this article 
blame me when I say this, for opinions vary according, io the inclinations of him 
■nnIio pronounces them, and it has been well said by a poet: Mcn*s tastes differ as to 
ivhot they love. Ibn al-Taawizi was a kdtib [clerk] in the fief office [Diu'dn at-Makd- 
tidt) at Baghdad. In the year 579 (A. 1). 1183-4), towards the close of his life, he 
lost his sight, and in many of bis poems he laments that privation and regrets the 
days of his active youth. Before he became blind, he collected his own works into 
a diwdn, drawn up in four sections and preceded by an ingenious introduction 
[khotha ).—The pieces which he composed afterwards, be entitled az-Zidddt [additions], 
and it therefore happens that lhc.se additions are wanting in some copies of bis diwdn. 
When he lost his sight he was a pensioner of the Diwdn [the hoard of public scrince), 
and then obtained that his own name should be replaced on the register by those of 
his sons; but, when that was done, he wrote the following lines to the imdrn [khalif] 
an-Nasir li-Din Illah, requesting a new pension for himself, to be continued as long 
as he lived : 


Khalif of God! you sustain the weight of religion, the world, and i.slamism; you follow closely 
the regulations prescribed hy the ancient imams, those land-marks of sure guidance. Under 
thy reign, poverty and injustice have disappeared; sedition and heresy are seen no longer, and 
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all the people tread in the paths of good policy, beneficence, and justice. Mighty prince! you 
at whose prohibition fortune ceases her tyranny—you who have bestowed on us favours double 
and fourfold! my land is gtruck with sterility, and you alone c^n restore the impoverished 
possessor to plenty. I have a family, alas loo numerous 1 which have consumed my means, and 
their appetite is yet unsated; when they saw me in opulence, they assembled around me, and 
sat and hearkened to my wishes, but, long since, they broke every tie and turned away on 
finding me penniless (3). They roam about me on every side, and, like scorpions, wherever 
they pass they sting. Among them arc children, boys, infants at the breast just able to cree)), 
aged men, and youths full grown. From none of them, young or olcl, can I hope to derive 
advantage; tliey have throats leading to stom;^hs whiiJi receive a greater load than they can 
carry. Their paunches arc wide and empty; their consuming appetite cannot be satisfied. 
With them, chewing is useless; the morsel which enters their month is swallowed without that 
ceremony. The story which I now relate concerns myself, and will amuse him who is well 
disposed and lends his car. I foolishly made over my pension to sons, of whom, as long as I 
live, I shall get no good. I had in view their advantage, but I had not the talent of drawing 
any profit fiom them. 1 said to them: “When I die, this shall be yours; ” but the^ obeyed me 
not, neither did they hearken to my wishes. They juggled me out of my money, before I could 
cast my e>e upon ii, or touch it with my hand. By Allah! I did wrong and harmed myself, and 
they also ha\e done wrong, but, if you wish to end our contestations, grant me a new pension, 
wherewith to encounter and amplify my straitened means; and if you say that I have been 
made a dupe, know that tlie generous man is often duped. God forefend that my old pension 
should he erased from the register^ of your office and cut off. Sign your consent to my demand, 
for my liopes are oxciK'd^niul those hopes are firm. Defer not your answer, for I am not to be 
put off. e\en thougli you prtshed me away with your own hands; put it in my power to swear 
that, to transport my pension to another, 1 shall never raise my hand nor put it {Ut pnjter). 

Willi what ingenuity he adduces, in these verses, the motives which should tend 
to llie fuUihiKinl of liis desire! were the piece recited to a rock, it would soften and 
bend it I So, the Commander of the faithful gave drders that he should receive the 
pension. Having then obtained [as an equivalent for his monthly pay] a quantity of 
bad unboiled flour, be addressed a versified complaint to the storekeeper Faklir ad- 
Din ; it begins thus : 

My lord Fakhr ad-Din ! thou ai l prompt to deeds of generosity, w hen other men are averse and 
slow. God foihid that you .should consent to my receiving an allowance like that of common 
door-porters and torch-bearers (i). {Tlin/Itave f/iren mr) a substance black as night, worth 
from a farthing to a /w/v/Z {four pnitr) a bushel, altered by age and stKiilcd to an excessive degree. 
My offended senses are troubled (/•// /z), my health impaired, and the humours of my consUlTilion 
corrupted, fake charge of my cure; I submit to an able Hippocrates the malady of which I 
complain. 

Sharaf ad-Din Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Said Ibn Ibrahim at-Tamimi, 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn al-Baladi (5), was vizir to the imdm (khalij) 
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al-MustanjiJ billah and president of the council of slate [waztr ad-Diwdn il-Aztz], 
He once removed tlie directors of all llio government offices from ilicir places and 
committed tlicm to prison; Laving then examined their accounts, he inflicted on 
them heavy fines, personal chastisements, and tortures. This occurrcncp induced 
Sibl (6) Ibn at-Taa^izi to compose the following lines: 

Trnvcllcr lo Ba^lulad! avoid a cil) owerflowed l)y the swollen waves of Ijranny. If you go lo 
rcqucsl a f.noiir, return, for all iIumIoois are shut against him who hopes. That place is no 
longer what it latch was when its hotels (7) were fdled with solicitors, and when the heads of 
noble families, eminent scholars, and distinguished huliljs resided v\ilhin its walls. Time was 
then in its newness, and fortune in the bloom of its voulh; talent and learning were richly 
rewarded by generous protectors. (77/o/ rift/) is now ruined and so are its inhabitants; their 
mansions ha\e b(*en desolated In the existence of our lord the \izir, Baghdad oilers nought to 
the living hut the grave, with stones and eaith to be cast u|Mm their corjises. Some are con¬ 
demned lo peijietual imprisonment, wheie tortures ever renewed are heaped upon them. From 
thence no liopes of return ; can we hopi* for the return of those who inhabit the tomb! The 
peojile aie in desolation ; ties of blood and ties of friendship bold no longer, 'l lie father betravs 
the sou, the wife the husband; relations and friends belrav. The mediation of intercessors avails 
not; olfenders obtain no respite lo repent of their faulLs. Thev all see the dav of judgment 
arrived; and those who doubted of the resurrection have now becoim* believers: the crowd is not 
wanting, nor the balance, nor the books of imm’s acts presented to view, nor the volumes opened, 
nor the call lo retkoning ; the inexorable guards execute the stuieiice upon matikmd ; chains are 
there, clubs, and punishment, nav, all the threatened terrois of the dav of judgment; but a 
merciful and bcneficeiil being is not there. 

lie composed the following lines on the same xizir: 

O Lord ! hearken lo our aflli^ion, for thou cansi remove it; {(i/nii /) have we not come to a 
time in which Abii Jaafar is vizir. 

Muliibh atl-Dm Ihn an-X'ijjar [vol. /. p. 11] stales, in Ills History of Baghdad, that 
on Mondav, the 8lh of llie latter llahj, A. If. 5G(i (I9lli Dccemher, I). 1170), 
the imam al-Mustanjid hillah died and was succeeded Iiv his son the imdni al-Mus- 
tadi hi-amr illali. The next day, Tuesday, the new khalif held a silling to receive 
the allegiance of his people. Imincdiately after, the mayor of the palace, [Usldd 
ad-Ddr) Adud ad-Bin Ahn ’l-Faraj, a person of whom we shall again speak lower 
down, came forth with Ibn al-Basli (8), and said : “ The khalif lias given orders that 
“ the law of lalion shall have its course against this man;” pointing to the vizir. 
They instantly seized on Abu Jaafar and dragged iiini along the ground, after which 
they cut off his nose, one of his hands, one of his feel, and finally his head. The 
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trunk and llic severed members were then placed in [the concavity o/) a shield and 
cast into the Tigris. This vizir, wlien in power, had cut off the nose of Ibn al-Basli’s 
mollicr, and the liand and flic fool of his brother, but that day Ihn al-Basli look his 
revenge :/h)d preserve us from the evil consequences of our own deeds!—Sihl 
Ihn al-Taawizi was llie son of a mawla; his father being one of the clients of Adiid 
ad-Din Ahu ’1-Faraj Muhammad Ihn al-Muzaffar, the same who treated the vizir 
Ihn al-Baladi in this manner, and lie once wtoIc to his patron tlie following piece, 
requesting [an allowance of] barley for his h(frsc : 

0 my p.Ur()n ! thou whose acts of kindness cannoi lie founied, and whose {generosity is ample 
and ahniidant \\lien tin* {j;ifls bestowed 1)\ other men are rare! ihon to wlioni we have recourse, 
and under \\tl()^e shade we repose wlien fortune pla\s tlie tyrant! I have a long sloiw to tell of my 
old l)a\ hoi'se : 1 Ixjuglil liini without necessity, and behold tlie consequence of indulging in 
supeilluiiies: I thought he would lia\e carried iii\ tra\elling furniture, but all nn fine hopes 
w('re disappointed, and 1 ne\er imagined, O miserj, that I should myself have to rarrv his heavy 
Inn lien, A saddle is good to sit on. but it is a heavy object on mv shoulders. Ilis hack is white 
like the owl’s {|ij; liis worlli is neither great nor little; his ([nahlies are not of the best, and his 
appearance far lioiii handstnne; In* is a /mr^n (10) and slow in his movements; he is not a racer, 
nor (d)edienl to tlie hit; neither doe.s his crupper nor his neck awaken admiration in the beholder; 
when he steps out he stopjj short, hut when ihev give him enough to eat, it is long before he 
stops. Stiaw and clean IiarAw delight him, as also clover and green fodch'r, hut thou wilt see 
his teelli wat(‘r at the sight of i/.rt.s/t JI;; he has only one fair point—that of being a good 
leeder. '(hen give him to-day whatever is ai hand, and count that {s la id n present} in the number 
of jour usual doiialioiis. Sa\ not; “ That is too littlea single straw is precious in his eve. 

« , 

I give lliosc picce.s because tliey are greatly admired [12;, hut his hastdas containing 

the praises of his iiiislrcss and his patrons are of llle^Ilnlost beauty. He composed 
a hoolv called Kildh al-llajaba wa 1-IIijiib [on chamberlains and door-curtains) (13); 
it fills about llflecn quires [three hundred pages] and is it scarce work. The author 
treats the subject at great length. Imad ad-Din al-Ispalnini iiienlions, in his 
Kharida^ that when he jiasscd into Sjria and was attached to the service of the sultan 
Salah ad-Din, Ilm al-Taawizi, with whom he had been acquainted when in Irak, 
addressed to him an epistle with a Imtda in which he requested from him a present 
of a furred pelisse. He gives a copy of the epistle, which ran as follows: [Thy 
“ humble servant) imposes a task on vour noble qualities which never felt henc- 
“ ficence to he a task [1 A), and he here offers Ihcc his expectations as a present, and 
“ such a present! They consist in the obtaining of a Damascus furred pelisse, 
“ magnificent, spotless, soft to tlie touch, an ornament to the wearer, made with 
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skins carefully dressed, sewn with care, long as thy longanimity, ample as thy 
‘‘ beneficence, fair as .thy reputation, handsome as thy deeds, large as thy heart, 
“ spotless as thy honour, excellent as thy merit, embroidered like thy poetry and 
prose; its exterior (pleasing) like thy aspect, its interior (sound) like thy heart, 
adorning the wearer, and embellishing the assemblies; to serve as a cloak to thy 
“ humble servant and as a lustre to thy glory, which God protect I so that even he 
“ who does not wear it may he grateful to thee, and he who docs not put it on may 
‘ ‘ praise tliec for it. The gloss of its f\ir may fade, hut llie impression of gratitude 
** wliicl) it produced will remain; the skins may ^^car out, but our thanks and 
“ praises shall always he ^cnc^^ed. [TInj servant] has composed some verses in Mhich 
“ are combined every species of ornament, and, though the sending of them to 
“ you is like the sending of dates to llajar (15), yet he presents them in the same 
“ manner as perfumes are offered to the perfumer and as clothes arc placed in the 
hands of the vender. (Thy servant] thus deposits his eulogium in its fitting 
“ place, and he brings the merit ^uf his pruduclion) into conjunction ^^ilh the 
“ meritorious, hy composing this ikasida) in thy honour and confiding it to the 
“ safeguard of thy generosity.” Irnad ad-I)in then gives the hastda, which begins 
thus: ' 


I should sacrifice my father to preser\c that person for whom, in nn Io\o, I pine wiili desirr 
and passion. 

This piece is to he found in his (Ibn at-TadwizTs] ditrdn. In reply to this hasida, 
Imad ad-Din wrote another, rhyming in the same syllable; they are both of great 
length. Before mentioning the epistle and the hastdOy Imad ad-Din speaks in these 
terms of the author: *‘A y«ung man of talent, instruction, influence, discretion, 
“ manliness, spirit, and honour, with whom I was united in the bonds of friendshij) 
“ by the sincerity of our mutual sentiments, and who possessed in perfection all the 
“ means (of pleasing) which wit, ingenuity, and intelligence can bestowlie then 
inserts the epistle with the kasida and its answer. I never saw any thing in the 
style of this letter except one of which 1 shall speak in the life of Baba ad-Din Ihn 
Shaddad, to whom Ibn Kharuf al-Maghribi indited an epistle of great originality, in 
which he asked him for a pelisse of marten-skins.—Ibn at-Taawizi was born on 
Friday, the 10th of Bajab, A. II. 519 (12th August, A. D. 1125), and he died at 
Baghdad on the 2nd of Shawwal, A. II. 584 (24lh November, A. D. 1188); some 
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say, 583. He was interred at the Abrez gate. According to Ibn an-Najjar, in bis 
History, the birth of Ibn al-Taawizi look place on a Friday, and his death on Saturday, 
the 18th of Shawwal.— TadMzi means a writer of amulets; iadwtz signifying amulets. 
It was under tliis surname that Abu Muhammad al-Mubarak Ibn al-Mubarak Ibn 
as-Sarraj al-Baghdadi, the pious and holy ascetic already named towards the 
beginning of this article, was generally known. Ibn as-Samani (vol. 11. p. 156), 
who mentions him in the Zail [supplement] and in the Ansdb, says: “Perhaps his 
“ father dealt in charms and wrote amulets*” Ibn as-Samani received from him 
some traditional information; this writer says also : “ 1 asked him where and when 
“ he was born, to which he replied : ‘ At al-Karkh (the suburb of Baghdad], in the 
‘ year 476 (A. D. 1083-4).’ He died in the month of the first Jumada, A. H. 553 
“ (June, A. 1). 1158), and was interred in the Shunizi cemetery. He recited to me 
“ the following lines as his own: 

“ C(*i one objcci onh {(tat/) engage your ihoughls, and leave aside all olher cares. You may 
“ thus happih obtain such kncmlcdge as may render human learning useless. ” 

“ 11c then informed me that these were the only verses he ever composed (16).” 
—Nushtikin is a foreign nafne borne by while slaves [mamliVis], We have already 
staled, in the beginning of Itiis article, that Nushtikin was a mamluk belonging to 
a descendant of al-Muzaffar, the son of the llais ar-Kuwasa. Ihn al-Taaw1zi being 
one of their matclas, and much indebted to their kindness, composed a number of 
brilliant j)oems in their praise, and these he assembled in one of the four chapters 
into which his diivihf is divided. * 


(l) Si‘C p.'tgo lf.5 of thi> vohinio. * 

(2; A sht»rt account ol al-Muli.Ar.ik Il)n at-TaiUvizi wiU lie found at the end of tins article. 

(3) The word A-iM, the pliual ol /.Odn, signifies segments, }>tcrr\ (ut off' a ram, to ierve as small change, 

(4) The word ipLij {naffdt) means a prejmfct of romhustiUes ivtth naphtha. 

(5) An account of the rise and f.ill of the vi/ir Urn al-Italadi is gnen in tlie Dual al-IslAmiga, by Ibn at- 
Tiklaka, page 3f>5 of tlie edition published by Mr, Ahlwardt under the title ot El-Fakhn. Ihn al-Atliir gives 
an account of his death in the KAmil, year 5(;5. 

(d) Sibt (Jaw) .signifies a daughter's son, a grandson by the female line, 

(7) The signification of the word raba has been explained in vol, I. page 347. 

(8) None of the historians whose works 1 ha^o consulted speak ut this iK?rson. One of the MSS, ol Ihn 
KhallikAn roads as-Stbti (instead of af-Dasti 

(9) This whiteness of the back resulted probably from its having been excoriated by the saddle. 
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(10) Tho word hnrAn has (wo inoaiiinpfs: whoii takoii as a iioim, it is the name of a famous raee-horse (see 
vol. II. pagi' til 9, note (i)); and, when cmplo\ed as an adjertiM', it'means a horse that suddenly stops short. 
It inay be peiveivod tliat the po'^l meant to play upon tins doulile sicrnincation. 

(11) Ihrish is the Arabic name of four or live diflerent plants. Here Jt may [lOrhaps desiprnato tritirum 
repens. See Sonllieimer's Ileil-und Nnhnou/stmttel von Ehn lladar, ]>. 11. s. 204, 

(12) Th(‘ easy j,Maceliil sfWe in A\hich this last piere is written lias disajjpeareil in the translation. 

(13) The doorway leading: into the saloon wlitre a ;;real man cnes andience is elosi'd Iw i curtain; a chani- 
berlaiii [hojd>] posted there lifts iiii a corner ol the cnitain t<i let the Msitor enlei.—As the tifli's <d Aiiihic 
boohs rarelv indicati' the subjects of which thev tn'.it. this work of Ibn at-T.idwi/i’s inav not perhaps have any 
relerence to chaniberlains; Hojuba tea 'l-Hijiih ma> Meiiih the keepers of set rets and the veils under u htch 
seerets are hiildcn. 

(14) In tlie Arabic text of this letter, the thud peis.in smpular is emjdoved in place ol the second. This is 
a (“iisfoniarx lorm ot resiiect. 

(I.‘>) Ilajar, a town id' .\rabia, in the proMiue of Ihihiain, xxas renowned tor tlie abiindanc* of its dates; 
whence the pro\erb: Like him who cairies d.ites to llajar. ' It is etpuNalt nt to the 1 ii,_;lish uui- of cair>in^^ 
t'O.ils to >ewi asllt'. 

(It!) Iiii.id ad-Din, who met al-MnlMrak Ibn at-Ta.'iwi/i at Tbnuas<ns Hibsi'qnentlx to |]ii' \e.i ’iWi h. 
llidb sa\s (hat he x\as ,i boh and xiitiioiis di/nkh. .>1 an ei|o.i_riii:r asjied. a-'ieealde in liis niaiineis, and 
ideasin;; in his discourse.— .Khatidn, MS. No. 1 447, lol. 72 x.', 


IBX AL-MUALLIM Till: POKT. 


Abii ’J-(jliaiiaim Miiliarumad Ihii Ali Ibn Fari.s Ibn .\li Jbn Abd Allah Ibii al-llii.sain 
Ibn al-Rasim al-Wusili [natjvc of Wo sit] al-lliirllii, snrnanioil Aajrn atl-hin star of 
rclitjion), and grnerall) bnown by Ibo appcdlalion of Ibn al-Muallim [the son of the 
preceptor], Mas a celebrated poet. His pieces are so replete willi patbelic sentiment 
and natural delicacy of tliougbl, that Ibey seem to melt Mitli tenderness. He Mas 
one of those mIiosc poems got into Midc circulation, mIioso name acquired popularity, 
arrd whose vcrse.s procured them puldic esteem, Meallli, and influence. The eorn- 
jiosilion of verses formed the occupation of liis life, and the epoch in mIucIi be 
lived encouraged him to persevere, liis poems arc cliicfly amatory, eulogistic, or 
miscellaneous: the style is easy and the thoughts arc just. The greater part of his 
poetry is devoted lo the description of love, desire, affection, and passion ; his verses 
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seize Ihe heart and possess a charm to which very few are insensible : people listen to 
them with pleasure and retain them in their mind; they c(^mmunicale them one to 
another; preachers quote flicm in their exhortations, and the assemblies listen with 
delight. I heard some shaikhs of al-Bataih (1) say that Ihn al-Muallim’s poetry 
derived its touching effect from a single circumstance, namely: that every kasida 
which he composed was immediately committed to memory by the dervishes [fakirs) 
belonging to the order which is called the RifdilCj after its founder the shaikh Ahmad 
Ihn ar-Kifai [vol. 1, p. 152), and, as they sung these poerns at their (rdiyious) 
concerts for the purpose of exciting their souls to a stale of mystic rapture, tlie 
blessed innucncc of llicir sighs passed into and pervaded his poetry. I found them 
all convinced of this as of a fact wliicli left no doubt on their minds. [Be this as it 
may, 1 shall only observe), in a summary manner, that his poems resemble elegies, 
and that no man with the least spark of love in his bosom can hear them without 
yielding to their charm and feeling his passion revive. A mutual jealousy subsisted 
hel\Neen Ibn al-Muallim and Ibn at-Taa\Nizi [p. 1G2 of this vuL ]; this led the Jailer to 
satirize our poet in a piece of verse rhyming in j, which, though very fine, we need 
not insert. Ibn al-Muallim composed a long kasida which opens thus: 

lit in" hack the caiiuls have haslcnod olT with ihcir fair burdens; >Nhcn ihc mansion is 
no loni'cr inlhibitcd, il ceases to be home. In lhal resided {a ninifi) from ^^hosc access 

\ou were dehaiicd, anti whose plianl waisi laughed to scorn the willow-branch. She beliaud 
her incojisiaiKw at Ojur, (irsl assignation (/;// stnijiiKf who now can engage lhal she will 

fulfil a secoml jiromise? How can we meet whilst [irnn'un'H) of her tribe, sons of huubal and 
lions of battle, surround her? {irarrtars) who long have*borne the spear, and whose hands, 
niethinks, were onij formed to wield the plianl lance. ^Ihey have gilded llie blight swords, 
• aud nought is seen in the nomadic camp, but the Indian cimeter and the pike. If I turned 
away, ’twas to a\oid the obsenation of foes and not from satiety or indilTercncc. Inhabitants of 
Nomaii (:2)! where are the days we passed at Tuw'aila? . Tclt*ine ivhcre!) inhabitants of Nonian I 

In another poem, he says : 

IIow' often did I say : “ Beware {the enlJnj of) al-Akik, for its gazelles {mnidens) arc wont (3) 
“ to make its lions {trarriors) their prey.” Yet you chose to chase the lender fawns of Ilijaz, 
and fortune being adverse, you became their prey. 

lie says again, in another kasida : 

O neighbours! the tears wliicli flowed {from my eyes were once ]>lentifnl tind) w ortblcss, but 
{sejmrated ns ivc flow are) by the hands of absence, {they arc cjehanstcd and) [irecious. Let 
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us larry’ at the valley {where my beloved resided) ; stop there for an instant short as that which is 
required to gird on a mantle or undo a camels fetter. Ho^ often did I station there! Such 
moments I would cheaply*purchase with my life; judge then if I would spare my wealth. 

In another kastda, lie says: 

(/ swo7'c) an oath by the intoxicating moisture enclosed within the lips {of my beloved) and en¬ 
circled with Iiiddeiwpearls, that, wlicn the camel-dri\er reached the hill from which al-Ozaib (4) 
could be seen, I should breathe my last. But who now will help me to expiate my oath? Had I 
not seen in that valley the traces of my bel6ved Laila and {objects to airaken my slumbeiing) 
passion, I should not ha\e returned here like one possessed {by a demon). 

The motive which induced Ihn al-31uallim to compose tlie kastda [from which 
this last passage is extracted] was, that he, al-Ahlah [p, 159 of this voi] and Ibn 
at-Taawizi [jj, 1G2 of this vol.) liaving read the exquisite kasida of Surr-Durrs 
{voL If. p. 321) which begins willi tliis verse: Is it thus that the love of all (my) 
cotemporaries is requited ? Is such the general character of large-eyed gazelles 
(maidens) ? and of wliicli we shall again speak in the life of Amid al-Mulk 
Muhammad, they were filled with admiration, and Ibn al-Muallim composed lliis 
poem in the same prosodiac measure. Tbn at-Taawizi wrote, on the same occasion, 
a brilliant Imida which he sent to the sultan SalMi ad-Din ^S’u/adm), who was then 
in Syria. It contains the praises of this prince and begins thus : 

If your hahiib, when in love, resemble mine, let us stop our camels at the two sand-hills of 
Yabiin {:>). 

Al-Ahlah also composed a kasida, but Ibn at-Taawizi’s is the best of the three. 
A story is handed down that Ibn al-Muallim related as follows: “ When in 
Baghdad, I passed one day by the place where the shaikh Ahii 'l-Faraj Ihn al- 
Jauzi [rol. 11. p. 9G] used to hold his sittings for the purpose of delivering pious 
exhortations; and, seeing a dense crowd assembled, 1 asked a person tlierc what 
“ had hroughl tlicm togetlicr ? He replied : ‘ It is the preacher Ihn al-Jauzi wdio 
‘‘ ‘ is liolding a sitting.’ INot being aw^arc that he did so, 1 forced my way forward 
“ till 1 could see and hoar him. Uc was then preaching, and, in the midst of his 
“ exhortations, he exclaimed: ‘ And it has been well said hy Ibn al-Muallim : 

“ * The repetition of Thy name gives fresh pleasure to my ear; and he who repeals it is 
“ charming to my sight.'” 
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** I was greatly struck with the coincidence of iny presence and this citation of a 
verse from one of my own poems, but neither Ibn al-Jauzi nor any person in the 
assembly knew that I was there/* The verse of wliich he speaks belongs to one 
of his njost celebrated kastdas. In another poem, Ibn al-Muallim says: 

My forliludc has been overcome by a person ^bom I dare not make known, and my heart’s 
blood has l)ccn wantonly shed by one whom I dare not name. She ^as cruel, but my tongue 
had not power to reproach her; yet my heart bad strength enough to suffer her tyranny. 

On the day when the battle of the Camel was fought near Basra, the engagement 
had not yet begun, when [the hhalif] Ali sent his cousin Abd Allah Ihn al-Abbas with 
a letter to Talha and az-Zubair, in v\hich he endeavoured to dissuade them from 
commencing hostilities. In giving Ihn al-Abbas the letter, he said : “Do not have 
“ any interview with Talha, for you will find him [hcadslronri] as the bull which 
“ twists up its nose; he will mount an unruly camel and say it is perfectly broken (fi); 
“ but meet az-Zuhair, for he is of a more tractable disposition, and say to him : 
“ ' Thy maternal cousin (7) sends thee this message : Thou hast known me in Ilijaz 
“ ‘and will not know' me i*n Irak; W'hat has occurred to change tliy former 
“ ‘ feelings (<S)?’ ” Ali was the first person who employed this expression, and Ibn 
al-Muallim inserted it in the following verse : 

They offered him Uieir saliitafions at al-Jaze (0), and they turned tlieir backs on him at al- 
Gliaur (irj); wlial has occurred to change their former feelings ? 

This verse is to he found in one of his long kaatdas; I took Ali's message from a 
work entitled Nahj al-Ualdgha {the highway of eloquence] (II). It is needless to 
expatiate on the beauties (12) of Ihn al-Muallim*s potdry, as his dhedn is well knowm 
and in general circulation. lie was horn on the eve «f the i7lh of the latter 
Jumada, A. 11, 501 [2nd February, A. D. 1108), and he died at al-llurlli on the 
Alh of Rajah, A. II. 592 (3rd June, A. D. 1196).— Ilurlhi means belonging to «!- 
Hui'tli, w'hicli is a village in the district of Nahr Jaafar, at ten parasangs from Wasit. 
It was his native place, and he continued to reside in it till his death. 


(1) See vol. I. page 153. 

(a) Seepage 133 of this volume. 

(3) I suppose that the copyists have written, by mistake, yo for 
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(4) Al-Ozaib is the name home hy a number of springs situated in diflcrcnt parts of the Arabian desert. 

(5) See page 12C of this volume. 

(6) Or: He will engage ii^diflicullics and say that they are easily got over.” 

(7) Safiya, the mother of az-Ziibair^ and Abu TAlib, the father of Ali, vere brother and sister. 

(8) The Arabic \v(u*ds signify hteralK : What has passed av\ay of that \^hich has appeared? This prover¬ 
bial expression is noticed by al-AIaklAni, tome 11. page 6S7 ol Freylag's edition. 

(9) Al-Jnzi^ [the valley) \ some valley ui Arahi*a is here meant. • 

(10) A1 Ohaur is the parne given to the vallev of the Jordan. 

(11) Knhj nl-1h)h\jhn [the highu'ny of eloquence). This work is stated by some writers to have been com¬ 
piled hv \\u' shnrif Ahh ’l-K.isim All al-Miir(ada [vol. II. }>. 25f:), and that it consists of maxims and discourses 
uttered li\ All Ihn Abi Talib; hi.U the general ojunion is unfaxiiralile to its authenticity. Some large cuninicii- 
tarics have been composed to elui-irlate it. 

(12) 1 read fanUd with the edition ot Boulac. 


MUWAFFAK Al)-T>IN AL-IRIULI. 


Aim AIkI Allali Muliammad Ibn Yusuf ibn Mubaniniatl Ibn Raid al-Irbili [native 
of ArheJa], surnanied MiiwaiTak ad-niii [favoured in Jiis rciujion], N\as brou^bl up at 
Arbcda, the native ])lace of bis family, but be Avas born at Ikibraiii, [ivlirncc Jiis 
surname of al-Uahrdni], Ibis ^.clcbrated poet, who bore also the bi^best reputation 
by bis kno^^ledgc of the [pure] Arabic bngua^re^ displayed great talents in all (be 
various species of poetry; be ninkcd with the most learned of Ibe age in Ibe sciences 
of prosody and rbymc; in poetical criticism be anus one of the most acute; in dis^ 
tinguisbing faults from beauties, one of the most skilful, and in testing poetical 
compositions, one of tbc most expert. lJa>ing acquired some knoAvlcdgc of the 
sciences of the ancients [the Greeks], lie drcAv up an explanation of [the diffinillics 
offered hy] the Cook of Fuclid. At Calirain, xAben yet a boy, and before be bad 
commenced bis literary studies, be composed verses in imitation of the example 
offered ]>y the Arabs of tbc desert. He was the master under wliosc tuition Abu 
’l-Barakat Ibn al-Mustaufi [vol. Jl. p. 55G), the author of tbc History of Arbela, 
studied the sciences connected with the art of poetry and finished his education. 
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This writer speaks of him in Jiis work and says, after enumerating his merits: 
“ Our shaikh Abu ’I-IIaram Makki al-Makisini the grami»arian’'—we shall give 
his life—‘Miacl recourse to him for the solution of numerous grammatical diffi- 
“ cullies,, and obtained answers to all the questions which he proposed to him/’ 
MuwalTak ad-I)in travelled to Shahrozur and rijsided there for some time; he then 
removed to Damascus and celebrated, in a long kastda, the praises of the sultan 
Salah ad-Din. He left a diwdn of good poetry and of elegant epistles. As a poet, 
he ranked ^^ilh those of his contemporaries Vhom we have already noticed in this 
work. One of his pruductions is a kasida composed in honour of Zain ad-Din Abu 
’1-Muzafi*ar Yusuf Ihn Zain ad-Din, the prince of Arhcla of whom some mention has 
been made in the life of his brother MuzalTar ad-Din [vol. ILp. 536). This piece 
opens with Ihe following lines: 

The mansion at al-Gliada has long suffered from decay, and travellers stop to shed tears over 
its ruins, lls walls ha\e mouldered away, and nought remains but the traces which lime has 
only spared to efface them hereafter. There I spent many {hoppy) days; but alas !^cy have 
passed away; tin* blessings of Cod bo on those days and on that dwelling ! The dark clouds of 
morning st(»pped ()^er it and shed the contents of their bosom upon its naked soil; weeping over 
these ruins in the absence of«my tears I may God reconipemse that service I Say to those who 
resided here (I): “ 7 he lies (of friendship) with which 1 bound you hold no longer (2); and 
“ vet I loved ym, forvou {hy your honorohle renoirn) were a tree whose summit no bird could 
“ reaih, Kverv iiigiit ib.il passed, a guard stood around it, their lances moist with gore (,’l); 
** and when a transgressor sli etched bis band towards its branches, that band was severed {from 
“ thr (nun before it touched the fruit. But the duly {of difendiny your honour) was at length 
“ relaxed, so that it seemed to the sjiecialor an unprolecVcd and an easy prize. Y our soil is 
“ fruitful, but t ajiproacli not, in scanh of jiasture, excepPlo grounds of diflicult across; God 
created me not to feed my llorlvs in a meadow easy of approach, where lie may lead bis Hocks 
“ who will (L. YMien hope impelled me to court your favours, despair stood before me and 
“ turned me awav. [My feelnup (o/rards you air) now ill* last remain.s of llial love which 
“ commenced with desire. 'Ihink not that I shall return to vou; experience has removed the 
“ band.ige from mv eves; know that Zain ad-Din has granted me a favour which precludes me 
“ from desiring any ollur.” 

TJiis poem is long and ils eulogistic part is very fine.—His father was a native of 
Arhela and followed the profession of a merchant; like other merchants, he used to 
visit Bahrain and remain llicrc fur some time, procuring pearls from the diving- 
beds; it therefore happened that liis son al-Muwaffak Abu Abd Allah was born in 
that place. The child was taken to Arhela, and, for the reason just given, tlie sur¬ 
name of al-Balirani was bestowed upon it. MuwalTak ad-Din al-lrhili died at Arbela 
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on the eve of Sunday, the 3rd of the latter Rabi, A. 11. 585 (21st May, A. D. 
1189), and was interred in the family cemetery siliialcd to the south of al-Bast. 
Al-Mutarrizi says, in his Kitdh al-Mvghribt that alhast is a Persian word (5esf) which 
signifies the spreading out of the water at the mouth of a river (5).— Bahrdni means 
belonging to al-Dahrain, which is a small town near Ilajar (G). Al-Azhari [p. 48 of 
this voi) says that it received the name of al-Bahraiii [the two seas] because [it lies 
near the sea, and because] a lake is situated near the villages of that place, at the 
entrance into [the region called] al-Ahsa. The villages of Ilajar arc ten parasangs 
distant from the Green Sea [the Persian Gulf). The lake is three miles in length and 
as many in breadth; its waters arc brackish; they never dry up, but remain stag¬ 
nant. Abu Obaid [voL II. p. 48G) states that Abu Miibamniad [Yahyn] al-Vazidi (7) 
related the folIo^^ing anecdote: ** [The khalif] al-MabJi asked me and al-Kisai 
“ [voL 11. p. 237) ^^hy a native of al-Babrain should be called a Bahrdni, whereas 
a person belonging to al-IIisnain was designated as a IIis7ii [and not as a IliMiani). 
“ To this abKisai replied that people di.sliked saying Ilisndni on account of [the (Us- 
agreeable sound caused hy] the proximity of the two n’s; and I answered fur Bah- 
“ rani, that they preferred it to Bahri, because the meaning of the latter term might 
“ be mistaken, hearing, as it docs, another signifieatiun, naim'h : ‘ belonging /o the 
** sea.' ”— Al-Bast is the bed of a broad ri>cr passing through Arlxda; the winter 
torrents and those of spring flow through it. It contains a great quanlitity of small 
stones. 


(1) LitPTally: io neighbour 9 . 

(?) Literally: ar-e r-oiten m their strand<i. Tlio slraiuK ol .1 ropo arc the smallci- iripr^ i.f which il is com¬ 
posed. Ro])(\s an’ iiiadt^uf three hti.iiuls tif Iwitilcd curd-^. TIio Aiahic word is hurti llio 

plural of khwn (Sj3). 

(3) Literally: The points of thrir sjicars swoatod dratli. 

(4) Throu'^dioul this ])icce the poet cniploAs, with a li-furativo si^nilitalion, the pastoral terms cmjiloyed hy 
the nomadic Arabs, Feeding florks lioic .sj',mirif‘s: obtaining nrhes or favours. 

(5) At the end of llic article iho author iuloniis us what the Hast of Arhela is. 

((')) See page 108 of this volume. 

(7) Ihs Ul’o will ho found ui this work. 
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' IBN AD-DAHHAN. 

Abu Shujaa Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Shoaib', suraamed Fakhr ad-Din [glory of 
religion], and generally known by tlie appellation ofibn ad-DabbS’n [the son of the 
oilman), was a native of Baghdad, a calculator of inicritancc-shares [faradi] (1), an 
arithmetician, and a pbilologer. Having left Bagblad, be proceeded to Mosul and 
got attached to the vizir Jamal ad-Din al-Ispabani ('); but be afterwards passed into 
the service of the sultan Salab ad-Din, and was noiinated by him director of the 
government office [diwdn] at Maiyafarikin. Being nable, in Ibis post, to come to 
a good understanding vvilb the governor of the city be removed to Damascus and 
obtained a very inadocpialc pension, so that he draged on a miserable existence. 
In the year 5S0 (A. D. 1190). he went to Egypband subsequently returned to 
Damascus, where be settled. He drew up. on the paition of inheritances, a number 
of woik.s, containing tables, and, amongst other treases, be composed a Gharib al- 
Iladilli [unusual expressions oreurring in the Iradiltis), the contents of vybieh fill 
sixteen small volumes. In tbi.s production be empbod certain letters by means of 
which any word sought for could Itc found out. 11 pen was more eloquent than 
his tongue, lie compiled also a history and others vrks. Abu ’1-Barakat Ibn al- 
Mustaufi 'vol. it. p. bob) mentions him in the llisty of Arbela, and counts him 
among the strangers who visited that city: “ He was,says he, “a man of learning 
an’d-varied information; be composed some goodoetry.” This .historian then 
gives the verses composed by Ibn ad-Dabhan in praisof the shaikh Taj ad-Din Abu 
T-Yumn /.aid Ibn al-Ilasan al-Kindi [vol. 1. p. 54C) The kdlib Imad ad-Din also 
speaks of him with high commendation in the hrida, and gives some fine 
passages from bis poetry. One of these pieces is t following, composed on the 
grammarian Abb Muhammad Said Ibn al-Mubarak Ilad-Dahban, generally known 
by the surname of an-Kasib (l/ic iiiotiiTor), who had loine of liis eyes; we have al¬ 
ready spoken of this person [col. I. p. 5TA). 

Ad-Dahlian is not far from having a son more deceitful than himself in two ways. ( Tis 
Ukt) one of the wonders of the sea, you may well relate (Me son has) a single eye and a 
double face (4). 
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Another of the passages cited in the same work is the following, addressed to a 
person of rank on his recovery irom sickness: 

The people made a vow Iha on the day of lliy recovery they would hold a fast; I alone vowed 
not to hold one, but lo brcal it. For 1 knew lhat ihe day of ihy iero\ery would he a fe&li\al; 
and on such days I disapprove of fasting though obliged to tlo so by a vow. 

lie composed also some fine poems for recitation. lie was well skilled in astro¬ 
nomy and in the use of astronomical tables. Ilis deatli look place at al-IIilla tas- 
Saifiya in the month of Safar, AJl. 590 (January-February, A. I). llO'i). lie had 
set out from Damascus to perfam the pilgrimage, and, in returning, ho took the 
road leading lo Irak; hut, on ari'ing at al-llilla, his camel fell under him, and a 
piece of the wooden saddle struc; him in the face and killed him on the spot. His 
stature was low, his face smooh, his beard long, thin, and while, inclining to 
yellow. — Some say that he bort the surname of Durban ad-Din [proof of rcl'ojion). 
—Having already spoken of al-ldla [vol. 1. p, G34-), we need not repeal our obser¬ 
vations. 

(1) Soo vol. 1. page 421, whore the wd funhl must be replaced by fat.'ml. 

(2) The liTe of the M/ar .T.iin;il nd-Uin Jaalar Muhainmad al-l<:paham \\ill he found in this volnnie. 

(a) IkthluU signifies not only an oi/mejml dert'itful. 

(4) A double lace means duplicity; lluifluciico ol the cvil-eye was particularly aotJ\o in ouo-eyi’d men. 


IBN ONAIN. 


Abu ’1-Mahasin Muhammaibn INasr Ibn al-Husain Ibn Onain al-Ansari, sur- 
named Sliaraf ad-Din [nohlemof religion), was born in Damascus, but bis fauiily 
belonged lo Kufa. Willi biclosed the series of our great poets; Iiis equal has 
never since appeared, and, t^rds the close of his life, be remained without a 
rival. In his poetical compojons, excellent as they are, he did not confine him¬ 
self to one particular style; (jlhc contrary, he displayed his talents in all the 
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various branches of that art. ' His literary mfornVilion was most extensive: the 
greater part of the poetry composed by the Arabs of iac deselt was familiar to him, 
and, as 1 have been informed, he could repeat from memory llic contents of Ibn 
Duraid’s [p. 38 of thin vol.) philological work, the fmJiara. He bad a strong 
passion for satire and took pleasure in attacking the repulsion of others; a longhadda 
of his, to which he gave the title of Mikrdd aUAdrld the scmo7'sdo cvl vp reputa- 
lions), is directed against some of the chief men 0 Damascus. The recurrence of 
his invectives against individuals having obliged te sultan Salah ad-Din to banish 
him from that city, he composed, on leaving it, lh(follo^^ing lines: 

Why have you haiiislied an honest man who never coniilled a crime, >\ ho never stole ? Pxpel 
the imurnzzin from your country, if all arc to be expel! who speak the irulh (I). 

Ibn Onain travelled over various countries, sui as Syria, Irak, Mesopotamia, 
Adarhaijan, Khorasrin, Ghazna, Khowarezm, and Ttusoxiana; he next visited India 
and Yemen, which latter country was then under tlrule of Saif al-Islam Toghlikm 
Ibn Aiyub {vol. 1. p. G55], the brother of the suit Saldh ad-Din. After residing 
llicrc for some time, he pH)cccdcd to Damascus hyay of llijaz and Egypt. From 
Damascus he made frequent excursions to other ics and returned home again. 
In the year G23 (A. D. 122G) I saw him at Arhcla, 1 did not obtain any thing from 
him (2); he had been sent there on a political ssion by al-Malik al-Muazzani 
Sharaf ad-Din !sa, the son of al-Malik al-Aadil anovereign of Damascus [col. 11, 
p. ^28). lie made but a short slay, and set out an. When in India, he wrote 
the following lines to his brother at Damascus: thecond \er.sc he borrowed from 
Ahu l-Alii '1-Maarri [rol. L p. 94), but this he wasII entitled to do {ifivc lake into 
consideration his own talents) : 

Soparalod as wc arc, I forgi\e ihy silence, for I know' ihy haters could not find a bearer; 
and I panlon ihy (^) its cruell\ (/>/ //<>/ »///v/;ey.s), for, after lra\clling all night, 

it was still separated from me by a journey of many day.‘^ 

ITow well that is expressed, and with what clcgamc introduces the verse of Abu 
'1-Ala 1 The same thought recurs in different passi of his poetry ; thus, in a long 
kastda, he says: 

O zephyr that comcsl from Tall Rahil and the mcado\al-I]imn! bow bast thou found thy 
way to India? 
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He said also, in a piece composed at Aden, a city in Yemen ; 

O my friends! I ask*not yon’ taif to visit {my slumbers) ; Lr, alas ! how far is ad>Dailainiydt 
from Aden! 

Ad-Dailamiydt, Tall MHt, and al-IIima are places situated in the plain of Da¬ 
mascus. The verse in al-Maarr’s poem, which precedes the one given above, runs 
as follows: ^ 

I asked how far it was from al-Aik to al-Iliina? and I marvelled at the wide interval and the 
journey’s length. 

Al-Maarri borrowed Ibis tbougl from Dibil Ibn Ali *1-Kliuzai, a poet of whom wc 
have already spoken {vol. I. p. 07). Dibil composed a satire on the khalif al- 
Motasini billah, the son of Ildruntr-Rasliid, and, search having been made for him, 
he fled from Irak to Egypt and lo< up his residence at Uswiin [Syenv), in the farthest 
extremity of that country. On is occasion lie composed the verses which follow: 

A man driten by his apprchentis to Usnaii has not preserved the least trace of fortitude. 

I have fixed m^ abode in a spot wh the tye cannot reach, and which the itself would he 
unable to attain, were it to uiulcrte so fatiguing a journey. 

Wc have been here led away Dm our subject, but one word brings on anollicr. 
—Subscqucnlly to the death of tsullan Sulah ad-l)in, ^hen al-Malik al-Aadil took 
posscssioii of Damascus (5), Ibn 4iin xNas absent on the journey which he undertook 
in consequence of his baiiishm|ii but [ok learning the events which had taken place), 
he directed his steps loxxards Dasciis and wrote to al-Malik al-Aadil the haMi 
rhyming in r, wherein he reqts permission to enter the city. In this poem he 
describes Damascus, relates Ihercrings whicJi lie underwent in foreign lands, and 
addresses a most louching appeal that prince's commiseration. This piece, which 
is of the highest beauty, begins s: 

Could it harm the fmf olmy Ills, were it to undertake a nocturnal journey (nnd visit me)l 
. Could it harm {my foes), did lint me indulge in sleep (G) ? 

In the beginning of the pocn describes Damascus, ils gardens, rivers, and the 
delightful spots in its vicinity; tiicn alludes to liis banisliment in these terms: 

I left it, but not willingly; I aimed it, but not through hatred; and I journeyed forth, but 
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not from choice. 1 seek to sliarc in {ly khalif’n) bounty which overspreds every land; how 
strange that {by me dime his favoim) must be requested by urgent prayers! I {(hcrcforc) veil 
the face of my culogiums, noi to profane them; and, disguising {my tdknts)^ I tuck up the {proud) 
train of my expectations. 

In the same piece, lie says, complaining of his sufferings during liis absence from 
home: 

* 

To ihcc I complain of the pains of absence; lime passed so slowly, that each of those days 
soeincd to me a nioiilh; my exisloncc never brightens up, the traces of love arc never efiaced 
from my heart, and the hand of slumber never touches my eyelids. My days arc spent in an 
alx)de far from the luxuriant vegetation {of /hmifisrus), and I pass the nights, debarred from 
access to the pure water {of tfs s/rcoms). Strange that all mankind should repose under the 
tutelary shade of these {jn'iners), and that I alone should be an outcast in the desert! 

This is a niosl boaiiliful kadday and it surpasses, in my opinion, Abu Bakr Ibn 
Ammar al-Andalusi’s (p. 127 of this vol.) kasida in the same rhyme and measure, 
wliich commences tlius and of which wc have already spoken : 

Pass round the glass, for the zcpjiyr has come. 

I 

Wlicn al-Malik al-Addil rfcad Ibn Onain’s poem, he aulliorised him to cuter Da¬ 
mascus. On arriving there, the poet said: 

I satirised the grandees in Jillik (7), and I appalled the lower ranks by my invectives against 
the higher. ^Driven from it I was, but I returned despite them all. , 

He displayed great acuteness in the composition and solution of enigmas, and, 
wiic'n-any were sent to him in writing, he resolved them immediately and wrote 
hack an answer in verse, much finer than tlie question,was. As lie had no induce¬ 
ment for collecling his poetical works into a diivdny he never undertook lliat task, 
so that now his pieces arc only found dispersed and in different hands. A native 
of Damascus made a small collection of his poems, but ibis diwdn docs not contain 
the tenth part of what he composed, and we even perceive in it some things which 
arc not his, Ibn Onain was a man of great wit, gaiety, and humour. One of his 
kastdaSy in which lie speaks of his travels and mentions his journey tow^ards the East, 
contains the following admirable verse: 

I penetrate into (8) the heart of the East, as if I were searching in its recesses for the lustre of 
renown. 
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In a word, his poetry abounds with beauties. In one of the months of the year 
C49 (A. D. 1251-2), being then in Cairo, I had a dream (9) in which I saw Ibn Onain 
holding a broad, red-coloured sheet of paper, on which w^rc inscribed about fifteen 
verses. “I composed these verses,*' said he, ** for al-Malik al-Muzaffar [vol. IL 
“ p. 391), the sovereign of Hamat.” That prince ^vas dead at the time of which I 

t 

am speaking. The assembly where w^e were seemed to be numerous, and he read 
the verses to us. One of them struck me greatly and I repeated it over and over in 
my dream ; wlicn 1 awoke, it was impressed on my memory and I give it here : 

I’o recite verses is not laudable, unless he whose praises they extol be deserving. 

This verse is not to be found in his poems. In the life of Fakhr ad-I)in ar-Razi 
[vol. //. p. 054), we have spoken of him and his poem which rliymcs in /*; we have 
also mentioned liim in the life of Saif al-Islam {vol. I. p. 655). High favour was 
shown to him by different sovereigns, and he filled the post of vizir at Damascus, 
towards the end of al-Malik al-Muazzam’s reign and during the reign of al-Malik an- 
Niisir, that prince’s son. On the accession of al-Malik al-Ashraf, he resigned his 
office, and, having retired to his house, he continued to reside there and never again 
occupied a situation under government. His birth took place at Damascus on 
Monday, the 9lh of Shaahan, A. 11. 549 (19th October, A, D. 1151), and ho died in 
that cilv on Monday evening, the 20th of the first Rabi, A. II. 630 (llh .lanuar\, 
A. D. 1233). The next morning, he was interred in the mosque founded by himself at 
Ard al-Mizza [the land of (il'Mizzu\ whicli is a village at the gate of Damascus Ihn 
ad-Dubaithi (/). 102 of this voL) stales llial he heard him sa^ : “ We came originally 
'' from a place in Kufa called Masjid Rani ’n-?Sajjar [the mosque of the Najjdridn], 
and we drew our descent from the Ansars.” Subsequently to rnycopung ihis 
passage, I visited llic tomb of Bilal, Muhammad’s muvbazzin (10), which is situated 
in the cemetery l)ing outside that gale of Damascus which is called Bcih as-Saghir. 
On coming out of the chapel creeled over the grave, J observed a large tomb near llic 
door [or near the gate], and, being informed that it was Ibn Onain’s, J slopped and 
invoked on liim the mercy of God. 

(1) XVhoii tlu* niMrn::ni c.ills |[u- pcdplo to prayer, lie proclaims that there is but one God and that Muhain- 
niad is the aiiostle of God. It is to this the jioel alludes. 

(2) The author lueaiis tiiat lie did not Icini any ol Ibn Onaiu’s verses from that pod’s own lips. 

;-.t) See ^ol. I. page \xx\i. 
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(4) Literally: hy sintions, 

(5) The occupation of Damascus by al-Malik al-AAdil t<iok |ilace A. II. 592 (A. D. 1195). 

(fi) The poet means: Could it hivm my jealous Ibcs, were they to allow me to sleep, so that 1 might see the 
iaif in my dreams. 

(7) Jillik^ww^ one of the namf’s given to Damascus. Sec vol. I. pagc‘ 195. 

(8) Literally: I split the heart. 

(9) The belief of Mosliiiis in dreams is well known. 

(10) BilAl llin Itahah, an Abyssinian mau la to AluA Bakr, embraced Islamism at at: early period and fought 
in all Muhammad’s battles. He was the only muirazziu whom Muhammad ever employed to call the people 
ti» pra^el■, and he acronipaiiied him iii all his expeditions and .sojoiirniugs. BilAl died at Damascus, tow.irds 
A. H. 20 (A. D. 041), aged sixty-four years. 


AL-KAIM AL-OBAIDf. 


Abu ’1-Kdsini Muhammad, called also jNizar, was the son of Abu Muhammad Obaid 
Allah, surnamed al-Malidi, Ihc same who cslablishcd an empire in Maghrib. Abu 
l-Kilsim boro Ihe title of al-Kaim (the maintaincr). Wc have already spoken of his 
father (col. 11. page 77), and of his son Al-Mansur Ismail [voL 1. page 218). 
Having been solemnly proclaimed hj his father as the next successor to the throne of 
Ifrikiya and the adjoining country, his name was inscribed on all the official papers 
and Ihc umbrella (of state] was borne over his head. On the death of his father 
(yl. 11. 322, A. D. 931), the people renewed to him their oath of allegiance. He 
had been twice sent by his father to conquer Kgypt; Iho first time, he set out on the 
18lh of/u ’l-llijja, A. U. 301 [15lh July, A. H. 914), and, having taken possession of 
Alexandria and al-Faiyiim, he levied the land-tax (hfiardj) throughout the greater part 
of Kgypl and oppressed the people (1). In the second expedition, he reached 
Alexandria in the month of Iho first Rahi, A. II. 307 (August, A. 1). 919), with a 
numerous army. The officer who governed there in the name of the imdm [kliatif) 
al-Mukladir having retired at his approach, al-Raim took possession of the city and 
marched to al-Jiza with an immense body of troops. Intelligence of these events 
having reached Baghdad, al-Miikladir provided Munis al-Khadim (the eunuch) with 
men and money, and sent him to repel llie invader. Munis hastened by forced 
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marches to Old Cairo, and found, on his arrival, that al-Kaim had obtained possession 
of al-3iza, al-Ushmunain and the greater pari of as-Said [Upper Egypt), The two 
armies then met, and a number of desperate conflicts ensued; hut al-K.aim having 
lost a great part of his men and horses by pestilence and famine, departed for 
Ifrikiya, and was pursued to some distance by the Egyptian army, lie entered al- 
Mahdiya on Tuesday, tlie 3rd of the month of Rajab, the same year (29th November, 
A. D. 919). It w&s under his reign that Abu Yazid Makhlad Tbn Kaiddd the 
Kharijite revolted [against the Shiite dynasty). To give the particulars of Ibis 
insurrection would lead us too far; and, besides, we have already related, in the life 
of al-^lansur [rol. 1. page 219), what happened to this rebel and how he died a 
prisoner (2). Al-Kaim was born at Salamija [voL IL p. 79), in the month of Mu- 
harram, A. II. 280 (Marcb-April, A. 1). 893),—some say, in 282, and others again, 
in 277.—He was taken to Maghrib by his fallier, and be died on Sunday, Ibe 13lb of 
Shawwal, A, 11. 334 (18th M ay, A. I). 91G), at al-Mabdiya, where Abii Yazid held 
him blockaded. Ismail, al-Kaim’s son, concealed his father’s death lest the 
insurgent chief, who was then in the neighbourhood, under the walls of Sosa, 
should learn the event and conceive fresh hopes of kicccss. lie, therefore, left all 
things as they were, and distributed donations and pret^ents in ahiindancc. lie 
avoided also assuming the title of khalif, and headed bis letters with these words : 
From the emir Ismail, the designated successor to the command of the Moslims (3). 


(1) Hi? was then oblip:etl to evacuate Egypt by Mum'< the eunuch, who had boon soni agaujsl him by tin- 

kluilif al-MuKt.ulir.— (f//K al-Athh'.) « 

(2) 11)11 Klialdun m\os a lull ai'C'Uint (>i‘ Abu 'N.c/id’s revolt in his Uistonf of Uie llcrhers, tome 11. , - 

(3) Literally: The holdei of the covenant ul the Rloshnis. That is: the person to whom the Muslims hud 
engaged their fealtv as successor to the Pnroiie. 


AL-MOTAMID IBN ABBAD. 


AI-Motamid ala ’llah [the supported by God) Abu 'l-Kasim Muhammad, the son of 
al-Motadid billah Abu Amr Abbad, the son of az-Zaflr al-Muwaiyad billah Abu 
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’1-Kasira Muhammad, kddi of,Seville, the son of Abu ’1-Walid Ismail, the son of 
Kuraish, the son of Abbadj the son of Amr, the son of Aslam, the son of Amr, the 
son of Itaf, the son of Noaim, a member (by descent) of the tribe of Lakhm {al-Lakhmi} 
and a de,scondant of an-Noman Ibn al-Mundir, the last king of al-Hira (1) was 
sovereign of Cordova, Seville, and the portion, of the Spanisli peninsula situated in 
the proximity of these two cities. It was of him and his father ^hat a certain poet 
said: 

» 

Tilt* sons of Abbad, the progeny of the Mnndirs (there is an origin !) have added fresh lustre to 
the renown of their ancestors. Glory lias engendered no other offspring but these heroes; the 
children of glory are few. 

The aulliorily which this dynasty acquired in Spain originated in the following 
manner:—Noaini and his son lUif were the first of the family who passed from the 
East into Spain ; lht‘\ were natives of ahAi ish, an ancient city which marks the point 
of separation between Syria and Egypt, and is situated on the edge of the Syrian 
desert. (On ihcir arrival in Spain] they settled at Tiimin, a village in that district 
of the province of Seville,Inch is called Tushana [Tocina]. Itaf left issue, and 
one of his descendants, the hidi az-Zafir Muhammad Ihii Ismail, was the first of the 
family who, in that country, emerged from obscurity. Having risen to the post of 
kddi at Seville, he acted towards tlie people with such justice and moderation as drew 
on him Ibc allcnlion of every eye and the love of every heart. When the sovereign 
of Cordova (2), Yahya Ihn Ali Ihn llammud al-Hasani, surnamed al-Motali, who 
was a prince of a tyrannical disposition, laid siege to Seville, the chief men of that 
city vTcnt to the kddi Muhammad and said to him : Scest thou not what this tyrant 
“ hath brought down upon us, and how he hath destroyed the properly of the people? 
“ Arise then with us, and let us go forth against him; we will give thee the 
** sovereignty over us and concede to Ihcc the supreme authority.’' He accepted 
their proposal, and they sallied forth against Yahya. That prince, who was then 
intoxicated with wine, mounted on horseback to encounter them, and met with his 
death. The power of Muhammad Ihn Ismail being thus established, he obtained 
possession of Cordova and other places. The history of his proceedings with the 
pretended llishdm Ibn al-llakani is well known ; Hisham Ibn al-Hakara, the last 
Oraaiyide sovereign of Spain, had allowed al-Mansur Ibn Abi Admir not only to 
acquire an absolute authority over him, but to exclude him from all communication 
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with the public; no orders issued from the palace bv,l such as were dictated by that 
minister; the prince was debarred from the exercise of power and deprived of all the 
attributes of royally, with Ihc exception of the imperial title and the mention of his 
name in the kholba (public prayer] offered up from tlie pulpits. Nothing was then 
heard of him for upwards of twenty y<;ars, and various changes had taken place when 
the kddl Muhammad was informed, some time after liis accession and the reduction 
of the (neighbourwg] cilics under his rule, that Ilisliam Ibn al-llakam was in a 
mosque at Ralal Rabah (Cakitrara). ’lie immediately sent for him, and having 
placed tlie supreme authorit;^ in his hands, lie constituted himself the vizir of this 
(mock sovereign]. Alluding to this circumstance, the Iidfiz Ahd Muhammad Ibii 
llazm az-Zahiri (vol. 11. p. 2G7) sajs, in his Nukal al-Arus: "‘An imposture the 
like of which never occurred before : upwards of twenty years had elapsed 
“ since the death of llisham Ihn al-llakam, surnamed al-Muwaiyad, ^^hen there 
“appeared a man called Rhalaf al-lJasri [the mat-maker), who gave himself 
“ out for that prince, and, being proclaimed sovereign, the public jirayu’ \\as 
“ offered up in his name, at different periods, from all the pnlpils ofSjiain. Tie 
“ caused great bloodshed; armies cncountefcd in bailie on his account, and during 
“ more than twenty years he persevered in his pretensions. The h'ddi Muhammad 
“ Ibn Ismail held the rank of vizir under him and jiossessed all the aulhnril). 
“ Things continued in this slate till the false Ilisharn’s death, \\hen tlie kadi 
“ assumed the supreme power.” [This kddi] was a man of greal hairning and skilh'd 
in literature; he posse.ssed a perfect knowledge of the means h\ wliieh empiri's are 
governed, and he continued to reign with ahsoliilc authority till his death. This 
event took place on Sunday, the 29lh of Ihe hrsl Jumada, A. II. (*2^jlh .Tanuaiy, 
A. I). 10T2), lie was interred in the citadel of .Se^ilIe. Some saj that he died 
towards the year A50; different dales also are assigned to his accession; Imad ad Din 
mentioning, in his Kharlda, the year 4JA (A. 1). 1023-4), and others gi\ing the 
year 424. God best knows the truth in all these statements!—On the death of 
Muhammad the kddi, his son Abu Amr Abhdd, surnamed al-Motadid billah , 
succeeded to the supreme command. Speaking (d this prince, Abu d-llasan Ali 
Ibn Rassdm says, in bis Dakhtra (3): ‘‘Then llie aulJioiliy jiussed to Abbad, in tlie 
“ year 433; he at first bore the surname of Faklir ad-I)awlal (glory of the empire], 
“ and afterwards that of id-Motadid (4). lie was the axle of tJio mill-stone of 
“ civil discord and the utmost limit of affliction : think of a man whom neiiber 
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“ strong nor weak could with^and (5), from ^^]lom neither the near nor the distant 
“ could escape; a mighty prince who consolidated Ihe power which had been shaken ; 

a lion who, whilst crouching, devoured the fawn; a precipitate [politician] against 
“ whom ,evcu the asluciuus hud to he on their guard, and a dastard of whom llie 
bravest warriors stood in awe; misguided, he folIowTd the right palh; consolidating 
“ [the state], he cut away and spared not; he assaulted, and the people were hostile [to 
“ him). Yet, he established his authoril), agitated as he was (6], so that he extended 
“ his power, enlarged his kingdom, rnulfiplied his Iroojis, and increased his 
“ means. Jlesides liiis, he was gifted with a liandsonjo face, a hod\ perfect in its 
‘‘ proportions, a colossal stature, a liberal hand (7), penetration of intelh'ct, presence 
“ of mind, and a just perception lU these qualities he siirpa.ssed all his contem- 
“ poraries; and moreover, before amhilion led him to aspire after power, he had 
“ looked into literature with a close glance and an acute apprehension; so that by 
“ his quick intelligence, he acquired an abundant stock of information, noted down 
“ without serious stud), without advancing far into its deptlis, without extcnsi\e 
“ reatling, and without indulging in tlie passion of collecting hooks of that kind. 
“ With tlu'se accomjiiishincnts, he derived frtun his genius the talent of expressing 
his tluaights in an ornate *st)lc. lie composed also pieces of verse remarkable for 
“ sweetness, containing thoughts which the natural turn of his disposition enabled 
“ him to attain, expressing perfect!) well what he wished to.^a), and displaying such 
“ e\cellenc(‘ as caused them to he copied li) literary men. To these brilliant quali- 
“ tics he united a lilicral disposition, wherein he ri^alled the [copious] rain-clouds. 
“ The histor) of al-Moladid, in all his actions and his Various pi’ojects, is singular and 
“ sti''ikiug. lie wasaddicled to women, of whom he had great numbers and of variou? 
“ races; in this indulgence he reached a point to which none of his contemporaries 
“ e\er went, and, h> its frequency and his natural vigour, he begot a numerous 
“ progeny. It is said that he had about twenty sons and as many daughters (8).” 
This writer gives some pieces composed by him, of which this is one: 

AVheii ili(‘ night was washing from its eyes the collyrium (of dorknvss) with the watei; of 
inoriiiiig, anil the /.ephyr blew iiiiliily, wc drank an old (f{quu7\ in colour] like gold, in perfume 
strong, and in body weak (!)). 

In tlie life of Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ammar (p, 127 of this vol], w e have given 
some extracts from the two kastdas composed by that vizir in honour of al-Moladid (10); 
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one of Ihese poems rliymes in r and llic other in m. Al-Moladid is thus described 
in a piece of verse composed by bis son al-Motamid: 

A generous prince, bestowing thousands before the request is made, and who offers excuses, 
thinking his gifts too small. His hand is kissed hx cverj mighty man, and Merc if not for its 
moisture /ifnrfiltit/), we should say^it is the sacred stone {uf MdI,n's tvmjtlv). 

lie eoiiliiuied in llic glory of poweriind Ibc cnjovnenl of pleasure, till be was 
allackcd b> a quinsy which soon carried him off. On perceiving liis death draw 
near, he ordered a singer to be brought in, Mitbt be intention of drawing an omen 
from the first words of the jiiecc which might be sung, and the singer commenced 
with this verse; 

AVe kill lime, knowing that it will kill us; mix then the (// 7 ur), umnggirll with the water of 
she cloud and give us to drink 

From lliese words be drew a bad omen, and effectivelN, he only stinivcd five days, 
ills death took place at Seville, on Monday, the Isl of Ihe latler Jumada, A. IJ. 401 
28th March, A. 1). 1009), and he was interred (here the nexlda\ llis son al-Mota- 
inid ala ’llali Abu ’1-Kasiin Muhammad succeeded to the throne. Speakingofal-Mo- 
tuiiiid, Ahn ’l-llasan Ali Ibn al-Katlaa [ool. IL p. 205) says, in his Lwmh al-Mnlah : 

• The most liberal, the most hospitable, the most inuniliccnt, and the most power- 
' tui of fill the jirineos wlio ruled in Spain. Ills court was therefore the liailing 

• place of travellers (11), the rendezvous of poets, the point towards whicli all iiopes 
‘ were turned, and llie haunt of men of talent; so much so, that, at Ihe door '‘f no 
‘ oilier contemporary prince were to be found so many eminent poets and literaiw 
‘ men as were assembled in his presence (12).” Ihnllassain says, in Ihe Dakhtra: 

‘ Al-3lolamid Ibn Abbdd left some pieces of verse [Ifcauliful] as the bud when it opens 

“ le disclose the flower; and, had ibe like been composed by persons who made of 
“ poetry a profession and a merchandise, tJiey would still have been considered as 
“ cliarming, admirable, and singularly original.” One of Ibosc pieces is tbe 
following : 

Thou hasl olieii shunned me, ihougli someiimcs eviails induced ihee lo Heal me kindly, 
i iie lime ofoiir separaiion .seemed [(lisinnl) as night, and die inoniciils of our meeting {bdyhl) as 
the moon. 
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This idea bears some relalioij lo that which a poel has expressed in the following 
verses of a poem; 

The light of morning removed {the cover of darkness) off her face, and the mole of her cheek 
arose, »i»nhned with moisture. The mole on her cheek seemed like a single moment of (// 
fnis/ress‘] displeasure during the hours of love. 

Having resolved to send liis concubines from f’ordova lo Sevilk, lie set out with 
Ihein and escorted Iheni from night-fall till morning. He ihen bade them farewell 
and returned back, reciting some verses, two of which ran as follows: 

I travelled with them whilst the robe of night was of one uniform colour, bill, when it apjicared 
striped (4// the rtti/s of da/ni)^ 1 stopped lo say farewell, and llie morning received from my hand 
t liose stars. 

This idea is liiglilv beautiful, lie said also on the subject of his bidding them 
farewell: 

Karlj in the morning, when 1 slopped to say larewell, standards were wa>ing in the court 
of the castle, and we wept blood ; so that, hy the shedding of red tears, our eyes appeared lik(‘ 
wouiuLs. • , 

This is an imitalion of the though I wiiicli a pool has thus expressed : 

1 wept blood, so that a person said: “ This vouth is bleeding Irom ihc nose with the lids 
“ of his ON • 

A similar idea occuis also in a piece of al-x4hiwartfi’s wliicli we have already given 

{p. 14-G of this voL). The following verses are h) al-Molamid: 

# 

AVcrc the eu’S of delators not fixed upon me, and did I not fear dial the guards might tell, 
I should have made you a visit to retrihute your mielly, even were I to creep on my face or 
walk on my head (lil). 

He addressed the following lines from his palace at Cordova to bis boon compa¬ 
nions who bad made a morning part) ataz-/alira, inviting them to come and carouse 
vvilli him that evening: 

On your account, the palace envied az-Zahrii, and I swear hy rny existence and yours that it 
w'as not in the wrong! At az-Zahra you rose as suns to light the day: appear near us as moons 
to light the night. 
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Tills idea is novel and striking.—“ Az~Zahrd (J4) is one of llie most admirable 
‘' edifices in the world; its erection was conunenced-in the beginning of tlie \car 325 
“ (November, A. 0. 936) b) Abu 3-Miilarrif Abd ar-Ualimun, surnainod an-Nasir, 
“ (the son of Miilianimad, tbe son of Abd Allab,) ^^bo uas one of the Oinai^ide sove- 
“ reigns of Spain. It lies at tbe distance of four miles and two-thirds from Cordo\a. 
“ Its length, from east to west, is two thousand seven hundred cubits,and its breadth, 
‘‘ from norili to south (15), one thousand fi\(‘ hundred cubits; tlu'iuimbi'r of it'' pillars 
“ is four Ibousaiid three hundred, aiurit has u[)wards of fifteen thousand (?) doois. 
“ \n-Nasir divided the re\eniie of tbe stale into three portions; one was given to the 
‘ troops, another deposited in the treasury, and the third spent on the construction 
“ of the Zahra. The taxes of Spain at that time amounted to lj\e millions four hun- 
(Ired and eight) thousand dinars, besides se\en hundred and sixty-tlve thousand 
“ dinars produced by tlu' lulls and the demesru s of the sovereign. The Zahra is oiu’ 
** of the most colossal buildings erected by man, the most splendid and tlu' most 
•' renowned (16; ” Tbe preceding indications arc taken from Ibn Ikishkuwafs 
History of Spain (vol. T. p. 491).—The celebrated poet Ahh Hakr Muhammad Jbn 
Isa Ibn Muhammad al-Lakhmi ad-Diini fell a natural |)artialify for the Ahbad family 
in consequence of the patronage which he had rec<‘iNed from al-Molamid (17^; and he 
celebrated the praises of that prince in a number of beautiful pieces. In one i)l 
these poems, he mentions al-Molanikrs four sons, naimdy: ar-Uashid (Ihaid Allah, 
ar-Uadi 4azid, al-Mamiin al-Fath, and al-Mulamiii. In this piece, he says, with the 
utmost elegance: 

{J/p is) a helper in want, an assister in adversity; in armour, In* appals; in silks, he cymics 
admiration, {/fis arc) beaiih, beneficence, rank, and power; [hp is) like the nooiUidc sun, llie 
{refrcsfiiiuj) cloud, the liglilni’if? {whiih (nnininicps l/ip (jpninl nuns) and the ibiinder {which 
thrpntpiis). M'illi Ills blood bo raised a nioiniinenl of glory, and be enlarged that edilice l)v 
sons, niighlv and resolute; four in number, like the lemperamenls, combined to maintain in 
health the body of renown and the nobleness of ancient descent. 

Notwithstanding the illustrious deeds and the generosity of this family, it could not 
escape detraction: thus, Abu ’1-Hasan Jaafar Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-llajj al-Lurki (18) 
said of them; 

Mourn for the world and for the death of beneficence, since beneficence subsists not in th(* 
family of Abbad! [ passed three monllis with them as a guest, yel never obtained a dinner; I 
then left them and received no provisions for my journey. 
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At tliat lime, Alplionso (VI),^lhe son of Ferdinand, the sovereign of Castile and 
king of llic Spanisli Franks, had become so powerful that the pell) Moslirn kings of 
lhal country were obliged lo make peace with bini and pay him tribute, lie Iben 
look Toledo on Tuesday, Ibe Isl of Safar, A. U. 478 (29l!i May, A. D. 1085), after an 
arduous siege. That cily belonged to al-Kadir billali Ibn Zi ’n-Nun. In allusion lo 
Ibis event, the following versos were pronounced by Aim Mubainniad Abd Allah Ibn 
Faraj Ibn (ibazliin al-Vabsubi, generally known by Ibe appellation of Ibn al-Assdl 
al-Tulaitili, and of whom Ibn Baslikbwal speakv in bis Silnl (19): 

Hasten ilici speed of your horses, inlinlutanis of Sjwin! none can dwell in (juiel there unless 
h\ clianre. The heads (/hrnr.sses) dmi> off from the ends of its necklace, and soon, f think, 
the necklace of llie peninsula will he hroken in the middle. He who resides near evil should 
not tliink luniself secure from its attacks; how could a man li\e in a basket of snakes? 

Al-Molamid Ibn Abbad surpassed all the other kings in greatness of |)Ower and 
extent of empire, yet be also }»aitl Iribute lo Alpbonso. After capturing Toledo, the 
latter conceived hopes of gelling tl)al])rincc’s kingdom into his possession, and there¬ 
fore refused lo receive the Iribute. At the same lime, lie sent him a Ibreatening 
message, ordering birn lo ddliter up bis fortresses; on which condition, be might 
retain the ojicn country as his own. These words pro\ulve(I al-Molamid lo such a 
degree, that be struck llie ambassador and pul to dealh all those who accompanied 
him. Aljdionso had set out with the intention of besieging Cordova when be received 
intelligence of Ibis event, and tie immediately relumed lo Toledo in order lo provide 
macbiiics for the siege {of Sevillr). When Ibc shaikhs of Islaraisni and its doctors 
werc*informcd of bis project, ibcy assembled and said: “ Behold bow the Muslim 
“ cities fall into Ibc liands of the Franks whilst oiir sovi'reigns arc engaged in war- 
“ ring against each other! If things continue in this stale, tlie Franks will subdue 
“ the entire country.” They then went lo Ibo kddi [of Cordova,) Abd Allah Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Adbani, and conferred with him on the disasters which bad befallen 
the Moslims and on the means by which they might be remedied. Every person bad 
something to say, but it was finally resolved that tlioy should write lo Aim Yakab 
Yusuf Ibn Tasbifin, Ibe king of [he al-Mulathlhimdn (20) and sovereign of Morocco, 
imploring bis assistance. (We shall give Ibc life of Yusuf Ibn Tasbifin.) The kadi 
then waited on al-Molamid and informed him of what bad passed. Al-Molaniid con¬ 
curred with Ibera on the expediency of such an application, and told the kddi lo bear 
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IIk^ irjp'isago l^inisoll lt> Vn^'if fhn Tasliiliii. The k/^dt liosilaled nl lirsi, hut as lh(‘ 
prinoo insislod, ho roliivd, imploriiifr of (he Almighly that IliinfTs niiglil turn out 
llavini^ lhc*n wrillou to the sovereign of Morocco, acquainting lorn with what 
<'ad lakoii place, lie (les[)alche(l the loiter I)> one of his slaves. >\ hen \usuf Ibn 
iashifin n'ci'ived this commnnicalion, he set out in all haste for Coula; and the lidili, 
with a niinioroiis coni[)an\, proceeded to tin* same place for the purpose of meeting 
that iinmarch and re]n (*senliiig to him the situation of the Moslims. Viisuf then gave 
o’der.s llial (he anii\ should Ik* taken o\cw to Algeziras, which is a city in the territory 
-d Spain, ^^hilsl he himself remained al Ceuta, a citj in the lerrilor> of Morocco and 
f\in r opposite to Aleeziras. He recalled from [the city of) Morocco the troops which 
I'.e hail left lliere, and when all were assemhled, he sent them across to Spain, and 
lollowed with a hods of lei\ Ihousaiul men. Al-Motamid, who had also assembled an 
trnis, s'cn! !o m(*el iiiFii; and tin* Mosliins, on hearing the nesvs, hastened from every 
• ointrs for the purpose of eornhaling the infidels. On receiving intelligence of these 
Mcnls, Alp'honso, who was thi'n at Toledo, look the held with forty thousand horsi*, 
wclnsise of the other troops which came to join him. lie wrote* also a long and 
fhrealennig letter to Yhsuf Ihn Tashifin who inscrilH'd on the hack of it these words: 
ir/if/Z trill hippcii thou filuilt see! and relnrnod it. On reading the answer, Alphonso 
was tilled with apprehension, and observed that this was a man of rcsolnlion. The 
:wo ainnoF. C en ad^anccd and met al a place called az-Zallaka, near the town of 
n^lalyans (/>V'do/n:i, where they formed in line. The Moslims gained the victory, 
..ml Ophonso hed with a few others, after witnessing the extermination of his troops. 
Some slate that this cngagemorjl took place on a I riday, in one of the first ten da vs 
»f the month of Hamadaii, A. II. 479, hut the true dale is the middle [the 12I/I) ol 
Hajah of that year (2drd Octtdier, A. H. 108(»), This year was adopted in Spain as 
the commeneemriit of a new era, and was called the year of az-Zalldka. The battle 
of az-Zallaka is one of the most celebrated in history. Al-Molamid on that day made 
a rnosl firm resistance, and numerous wounds in his face and body attested his un- 
dannte.l courage. The beasts of burden and the arms of the enemy fell into tlie 
hffnds of the .Moslims. The emir Yusuf (Ibn TCishifin] then returned to Africa, and 
al-Molamid to his kingdom. The ensuing year, Yusuf passed into Spain, and al-Mo- 
lamid having gone to meet him, he laid siege to a fortress (named Aledo and) belonging 
to the Franks, 1ml was unable to take it. Having resumed his march, he went across 
to Granada, and Ahd Allali Ibn Huluggln, the lord of that city, came out to receive 
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liiiij. Al)(l Allah ihcn rc-cnlert^l Granada with lh(3 inlenlion of sending Ihc (-usloniary 
presents {to his powerful vmtor)^ l)ul Yusuf penetrated perfidiously into tlic city, 
expelled Abd Allali, and proceeded to the palace, where lie found an iiiinieiise (|uan> 
lily of inojiey and treasures. After this exploit ho returned to Morocco, his mind 
deeply impressed with the heauty of Spain, its rnagnificcnce, its edifices, its gardens, 
its alimentary productions, and those various [sources of] riches uliicli did not exist in 
Morocco, a country iiihahiled hy [rude) Berbers and wild uncivilised Arabs. The 
[icTsons whom he admitted into his intimate Wiely then began to extol Spain in his 
presence, to represent to him the facility with which he might obtain possession ol 
so line a country, and to irritate him against al-Molaniid, hy repeating things which, 
vis they pretended, that prince liad said. Yusufs feelings towards al-Molamid Ihns 
underwent a com[detc change, and lie, at length, marched against him. On arriving 
at Geula, he sent his army across to Sjiaiii and placed il under the orders of Sir Ilm 
\hi Bakr al-Andahisi (21;. This general [after avhieciioj various <vn(iaesls\ reacheil 
V\ille and besieged it ^igorousK. xVl-Motarnid, who was then in the city, displayed 
die greatest firmness and hruNers, eneounlering evers danger with unheard of eou- 
lage. The inhabitants, uvereomc with consternation ami tilled with ttoror, wandered 
io despair] tlirough the streets; some escaped hy swimming across the river, and 
ilheis lei themselves dow n from the lialllemeiils of the walls. Allenglh, unSundav, 
the 20lh of Hajal), A. 11. 484 (7lh Sept. A. Ih lOfil), liie army of the emir Yusiil 
huisl into the eily, spread devastation through every quarter, and deprived Ihe people 
vd’all they possessed. The inhahilaiits, concealing their nmlilywilh their hands, lleil 
from their houses, and al-Molamid, wilh his family, v\ere taken prisoners, lie had 
alreaciy lost two of his sons; one of tliem, ul*Maimui, commanded at Gordova as Ins 
father’s lieutenant, but being besieged there [hy the Almoraridcs], he was taken and 
executed. Ar-Hadi, the otlicr son, met with a similar fate at Honda, a strong fortress 
in wliicli lie also commanded as his fallier’s lieutenant Al-Molamid composed a 
number of elegies on their death. This prince was no sooner made prisoner than 
they hound him in chains and embarked him wilh his family on board a ship. Ibn 
Khakan [vol. II. p, 455) savs, in his Kaldid al~lkiydn, on coming to this part [of rt/- 
Motamid's history]: '‘Tlien he and his family were borne off in the lofty [masted] 
“ coursers [of the sea), enclosed therein as if they were dead; they for whom (but a 
‘ ‘ short time before] a palace was not sufficiently ample, and whose presence had given 
lustre to the age. The people assembled on the banks of the river, bhedding tears 
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“ as llic clouds of morning [shed rain), and [the exiles) departed willi lamentations 
“ to escort them, and llie manifestation of general grief failed them not/' Alluding 
to this event, Ahii Hakr Muhammad Ihn Isa ad*l)ani, generally known hy the appel¬ 
lation of Ihn al-Lahhana (22), expressed his feelings in along kastda, which we need 
not insert, and >\hich begins Ihus: 

lliL* iKavcns ‘lied tears, evening and morning, over the noble princes, the sons of Abbad. 

Describing (he same event, the Sicilian poet, Ahu 31iihammad Ahd al-Jabhar Ibn 
llaiiulis [vol. 11. p. ItiO) compose ! a long piece of verse which contained these lines: 

AVhen you left us and bore olT in your hands generositv itself, whilst the mountains of >mir 
{pmevr) were shaken to their basis I raised mv voice and e\claimed: The dav of judgment 
has come! behold the firm mountains passavvaj (2i)! 

The idea of Ibis last verse is taken from the following lines composed by Ahd Allab 
Ibii al-Motazz [vol, 11. p. Al) on the death of Abu I-Abbiis Ahmad Ibii Muhammad 
Ibn al-Fural [vol. 11. p. 358): 

The human race are now all on a level; perlection is dead and the vicissitudes ol tune 
exclaim : AMicre are the (f/ren/) men Behold Abu 'l-Ablias on his bier! arise and see 

how iiiouulains are removed from their places. 

It has hecn said that Ibn al-Motazz recited these verses on the dcilh of the vizir 
Abu ’1-Kasim Obaid Allah Ibn Sulaiman Ihn Wahh, and this statement I have since 
found confirmed.—Al-Molauiid pronounced the following verses oneday, whilst suffer¬ 
ing from the weight and tightness of his chains : 

For the shade of mj once triumphant banners I have received in exchange the ignominy of 
fetters and the weight of chains, the irons which I once used were the pointed lauc(^ and the 
sharp, thin, and polished sword; but both are now turned into rusty {c/iatHs), grasping my leg 
as lions grasp their prey. 

•’They then bore him to Yusuf Ibn Tushifin, at Morocco, and that emir sent him to 
Aghmat and imprisoned him there for life. Ibn Khakan says: “Torn from his 
“ country and stripped of his possessions, he was carried off in a ship and deposited 
“ on the [African) shore as a corpse is deposited in its place of burial; the pulpits of 
“ his [states) and the llirone (26) deplored his absence; those who once visited his 
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“ table or his bed of sickness w^enl near him no more; he remained alone in his 
“ grief, ullering dcep .draw/j sighs and pouring forth tears as a conduit pours forth 
water; none wore left to console him in his solitude, and, instead of the bowers 
“ [which be once frcqnenied], he now saw nought but strangers. l)(?prived ofcouso- 
“ lation, hopeless of the approach [of /r/e/o/s),/leharrcd from the aspect of joy, h<* 
“ called to mind his rialive abodes, and that thought made him longjor home; he saw 
“ in imagination the splendour of his [court), and that image raised his admiration; 
“ his fancy showed him his dwelling laid desolate, the palace bewailing its [former] 
“ inhabitants, its hca\cns [extent] darkened by the absence of its full moons [heautifi! 
“ women], and of its guards and of the companions of his evening hours.”—llis 
imprisonment inspired Ahu Bakr ad-Uani [Ihn al-Lahhdna] with the celebrated hasida 
which hegms thus : 

Mach thing has iK ap|K)intccl hour; each wish, a lime for its fulfilrneni. Fortune has been 
imiiHMsed in the (1 n(‘ of the cainelion, ami th(‘ colours of its \arious stales arc always changing, 
»e are chessmen in the hands of fortune, and soineiiincs the pawn may check the king (27). 
(;asl olT the \Norld and its inliabiiants; the earth is now tenanlless; men {ivorl/nj of the n<nnc) 
are dead. I'ell the creatures who (twell here below that the sect(*t plan of Providence above is 
now concealed at Aghmal. * • 


This is a long poem, containing about iifty verses. In Ihe year 480 (A. 1). 
he [I/jn al-Lnhhdna] composed al AghmAl the following piece on al-Molainid’s 
imprisonment f28): 

• 

Smell this iiosegav of salutations; by it I break llic seal of that musk (rondolnici') from which 
thou hadsi l)i;en precluded. Let me know indirectly, if thoii canst not do it openly, that thou 
W'ho gave.st hapjiiness (/o o/licrs) canst yet taste of it thyself, AYhen 1 think of those times 
which for thee passed over so Iirightly, llie light of morning becomes darkness for me. 1 
marvel how the milky way, on seeing thee, a .sun, eclipsed, could ever rise again and show its 
stars. Though our afllictioii for thy loss was great, we found thee a still greater aftliclion {/'ni 
thy foes) ; a spear rushing to the charge till it was shivered, a sword dealing its blows till it was 
indented. The rain-cloud, pouring dowm its showers wept for the family of Abbad, but 
equalled not {i/i (ihuiidomr the yifls onee bestowed hy) IMuhammad and his sons. How 
dearly I love Habib (2'J) for these words: “ Perhaps a appearing in the horizon m?iy 

“ bring them near {to us); peiliajis it may! AVben their morning [their jweseuve) dawned 
“ upon us, we praised [our diltgnirr in) travelling [ereu) by night reorh llwir nmrt); but 

“ since we have lost them, we travel in darkness. We once b^'ovvsed in the pasture-ground of 
“ liononr all around their park [euijtire) ; but now that pasture-ground is barren, and that park 
“ is deserted. Time hath clothed their dwelling with a raiment, the warp and woof of which 
“ arc formed by the rains (30). Their palaces are no h ngei inhabited; nought is seen therein 
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■ 'J)ul the fallow (/Aw*) walki/i" around iho s(attics (31 still crccL The echo answers the 
scm’ch-owl ill iliosii IkjUs wIicit llio birds once sung rospoiisi^c* to tlic uiico of llic* iiiusiciaii. 
“ It is now as if no hnman Jieing Jiad over resided (Iiere; a's if ambassadors bad never found 
“ I herein a crowded court; as if (///avZ/A*) troops had n(‘v< r met there an army (/o repel 
“ t/ieiN)." On departing from thy kingdom, thou werl like unto Malik, and T, tjirougli grief 
for thee, am like .^Jutammim (.>2). (117////) a misfortune (/re/s ///>///>•)! it cast down the 

liiminariiN from (heir exalted sphere', and li‘fl not a mark to distingnisli the region of bene- 
ficencj*. Oppressed 1)\ the narrowness of the earth, I think that I ami it ha\e been formed 
lor each other as the iiracolet is formed for llie arm {^13). 1 lamented thee so that 

gi ief hath h'ft me neither tears nor Idooll to x\e<‘;f thy loss withal. 1 shall persevere in that 
course, and, if I die, I sliall leave m\ conduct as an example for other mourners. For 
thee the rain wept, lh(‘wind tore open its bosom, and the thunder uttered ihy name in its 
moaniogs; the lightning ient its robe, the day put on the raiment of mourning, and ibestaisof 
heaxen formed an assembly to tleplon* thee. 3liy son, tiu' light of day. wa^. bewildered with 
sorrow and sweixed from its path; thy brother, the ocean, shrunk with indignation and swelled 
no more (31). Since thy departure, tin* full moon bath ne\er stationed within a halo, and the 
noontide sun hath nexer been seen to smile, (lod ordained that thou shonldst be dismounted 
Irom a bay and lowering (stec/l) and be embarked iu a black and unlucky Ov svv’/i. 

in llio following passage of llic same poctii, llio poet alludes lo Ihe circunislancc 
•I al-Molaniid’s chains having fallen ofT: 

Thy chains melted axvay and thou wert loose; thy chains were then more compassionale 
towards th(‘generous than they. 1 marvelled that the iion should soften whilst their hearts 
remained hard; the iron knew better the secret intentions of Proxidence than they. He will 
deliter thee who delixered Jo.seph bom the xvell; he will protect thee who protected Jesus, the 
son of Marx. 

• ‘ I* 

JIjm iiI-Labbana composed a minilicr of delaclicd pieces and long kastilas, in xxhicli 
li(* lamenled llie [fjlorions) days of that family and ihe. ruin of llicir poxver. -Those 
])oems he collccled in a smajl xolume, lo xxliich he gave the lille of Ntizm as-Sulu/i fi 
Wo'^z il-}lul/)k [llie string of heads, being on (idnionilion to kings) lie xisited aU 
Motamid al Aglimat xxilli Ihe intention of fulfilling a duly, nol xxilh llie hope of 
oidainiiig a jirescnl, and il is staled that, wlicn aboiil lo lake leave, lie received from 
Ihe jiririee a gift f)f Ixxenly dinars and a piece of Baghdad cloth, accompanied xvilh a 
note coiiiaining llu'se lines: 

lleceixe these precious objects bom the band of a caplixe; if yon accept them, you will be 
truly grateful. Accept (// I rife] from one xvbo melts with shame to h, although poverty 

IS bis excuse. 

Those verses are only a part of Ihe piece. Ahu Bakr Ihn al-Lahhuna here says: 
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I sent this present back to him, icing aware of his poverty and knowing llial he had 
nothing left. I wrote to hiiiji at the same lime the following answer to his note: 

Thoy liasi incl with a man who knowcih what is honour: leave me then in the ideas 1 liavr 
formed of thee. May! renomife the love I hear thee, and wliich forois half m\ soul, il the 
niaiille uhich etwers me e\er di^rloses an im|>(Morl* May I iie\er be delivered Irom inisloi- 
nme if I wioni^ a ea;)i!V(* 'J'hou art .ladima; a/ Zabba deceived thee, and I shall not be less 
than Kasir I journev forth, but not with mercenary views; Cod preserve me Irom 

motives so disgraceful! I know thy merit better than thou dost ihvseJf; I have ollc n enjoved 
its shade in the ardent heat (nf (tf jlirfion). Tluni wheelest about Kpiadnuis of iiohh* deeds in 
the field of g' lierosiiv, and out of little thou beslovvesl niiiclK I wonder how ll:on art leit in 
the darkness {(tf firsjj/nr), whilst thoii s(‘t!(‘st up beacons of liuhi to guide the iieeflv travellei. 
Have patience! thou shalt hereafter overwhelm me with joy, when the lime return'' for thee to 
mount the throne; thou shalt place me in an honorable rank, the morning of ihv arrival ai 
yonder |>;dace. I here thou shalt surpass Ihn Marwaii in liheralify, and I siiall siirp.iss .larir '/n 
ioirnf) (,‘l()j. I*rt‘[)are to rise again; the moon doth not remain eclipsed (or ever. 

One feslivul da\, lie received, in his jtrison, the visit of his danglileis, who wen 
then gaining a livcliliood at Agliinal bv spinning; one (»[ llicrn was cvoti employ,d as 
a spinner Ity llie daugbler of a person who hu<l l)cen in llic service of her lallier and 
connnanded llic police gnaM.s wheti he was on tlie llirom*. Seeittg Ihem dn‘sscd in 
old lallered cIoIIrs and so inisciaiilc, his heurl was lent will) grid 137) and he recited 
these verses 'adrcssin<f (hcni lu !i ini self': 

In former 4imes festivals made thee lejoire; but now, a piisoner in Aghmal, a feslvval alllicis 
tlice. 'Mioii ‘■rest ihv daughters Imngrv and in rags, spinning for hire and pimivless. Jliev 
went forth to salute lliee, with duwii-cast eves and broken hearts; tliey wa k barefoot in the 
•pud, as if thev h.id never trod (on floors strnrvd irith) musk and camphor. Not a cheek [of 
flii'irs) but its surf..ce comjilains of (Irmighl {otisenf}, and is never walert'd but with sobs {(md 
trors). Foitune was once ohedienl to th> command; now it has reduced thee to obev the 
commands of (»lheis, lie who, after thee, lives rejoicing in the exercise of power, lives in the 
mere delusion of a dream. 

Wltilsl in litis [miserable) stale, “ vvilh fellers enclosing his legs in a lion’s grasp, 
“ encircling them as with llic coils of black scrpenls, unable lo stir his limbs, slicdding 
'* not a sin',;lc tear unmixed with blood, lie, who had seen himself monnlod on itie 
“ pulpit and Ijte llirone, wlio [ha J fire-l) in Ihe midst of silks and gardens, witli 
“ standards waving over liim, whilst the assemblies were enlightened hv his pre- 
“ sence” (38), he received the visit of his son Ahii Ildsliim, and on perceiving him. 
he wept and recited these lines : 
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() my fhains! sec you not llial 1 am resigned, and yet ypu shew neither pity ii(»r rompassion/ 
)Iy' blood hath been your drink; my flesh you have devoured; hut do not break iny bones. Abu 
Hashim sees me in your grasp, and broken-hearted, he turns* auay his face. I’ity a hoy light 
of heart, who never sup|K)sed that he should have to implore your mercy. Pity his little sisters, 
whom, like him, you oh/igt^d to swallow the |H)i.sonons and hitter draughl (of One of 

them can comprehend, in some degree {her and 1 ha\e some/i/ties feared that she 

woidd lose her sight from excessive weeping; the other comprehends nothing, and only opens 
her mouth to take the breast. 

r 

M'hi/sl be was in this situation, a number of needy solicitors assembled in bis room 
and assailed him with importunities. On this occasion, be pronounced the following 
linos: 


TIk'Y ask u trillf from a jirisoiiei ; yet strange enough, 1 have greater causi* to ask than 
they. AVere it not for a feeling of shame and that hereditary pride (.‘jP) which imbues the 
inmost folds of my bosom, I should follow their example in Ix'gging. 

TJie poems composed by al*Motamid and those composed on bitii are very niime- 
toLis.—We have now passed our usual limits, but w^e were induced to lengthen Ibis 
article because the like ol so extraordinary a fate as bis was never seen; our notice* 
contains besides an account of bis father and grandfafb'er, and this eonfrihuted to 
I'xtend it. Al-.Motamiil was horn in tin* month of the first Kabi, A. 11. ^,*^1 (Xov.- 
Uec. A. 11. 10311), in IVijja (/ic/n), a city of Spairu He succeeded to the throne 
on tlic death of bis father, in the year already mentioned; he was deposed in the 
year which we have indicated (in yatje 191), and be died in prison*al Agbmdt, on 
tlu* 1 Itb of Sbaw’wal (IGlb (Ictoberj—some Sv.y, of/.u ’I-IIijja (lllh Hoeernber)— 
\. II. AS8 (A. D. lOOr)). At liis inlermenl, the crier called on ihe peojde to conn* 
to the funeral prayer about to be said over a stranger; singular fate of a once mighty 
and powerful prince I glory be to the Heing whose existence*, power, and luiglil endure 
for e\cr! A great number of the poets wlio bad \isilcd bis court to celelirate liis 
praises, and who had been generously rewarded by liim, assembled round bis grave, 
to Weep and recite over it long hastdas in wbicb they lamented bis dealb. One of 
them was Abu Balir Abd as-Samad, his favorite poet, who then deplored bis loss in a 
long and excellent hastda beginning tlius; 


King of kings! caiisi thou still hear, so that I may call on ihcc? or doth a fatal misfortune 
/)ie\ent ihce from hearing ? On quilting lliy palace, in wlijch I saw thee no longer as once 
J did on days of rejoicing, 1 came, in humble respect, to kiss this grave and make thy tomb 
she place of my recilalioii. 
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On finishing, he kissed Ihc grave, and rolled himself on the ground, and soiled 
his face wilh dust; at this s^glit all the assembly hurst into tears.—ll is rolalerl lliat, 
after (nl-Motaimrsf) ovcrlliroA\, a person dreamt that he saw a man mount the pulpit 
in the nittsque of Cordova, turn towards the people and recite the following lines: 

• 

IIow' ofien have the caravans hailed with llic camels in iJie court of ihe/r glory, when it 
surpassed all rivalry! During a time, niisfurlune addressed them not, i5ut, when it spoke, it 
caused ihoin to shed tears of blood. ^ 

Al-Motamid had a grandson, who, in the dajs of their powder, bore the surname 
of Fakhr ad-i)awlat {glory of ihc ewpire), which, with that dynasty, was an imperial 
title. This hoy, wlio was remarkably well looking, took t(* the trade of a goldsmith, 
and Ahu Bakr ad-Dani (Urn al-labhdwi] having seen him one day l)lowing Iho fire hy 
means of a hollow reed, composed a kasida in whicli he introduced llie following 
passage: 

Creal is our aflliclKUi for thee, 0 Fakhr al-Ola {{/Ion/ of vxaUnliun), and great the misfortune 
for one whose rank was so high! TiiiK* has [)laced around llij neck lh(‘light collar of its 
\icissiludes; jet how often didst thou place round ours the collar of lh\ henefieeiiec! Tin* 
rollar gi\eu lliee in return/em/7')in the shop el ad\ersit}, and yet lliou onci* 
dwfll in a palace like that of Irani (40). 'J'hou wieldcst goldsinilh’s tools in that hand which 
only knew heiieliccncc, the sword, and the pen; a hand which I liave often seen thee hold out 
to he.kissed, and then the Pleiades as|nied to liecome a month (41). Artisan! thou for whom 
high rank formed a hrillianl ornament and who once wasl di'cked with sets of pearls! the 
blowing of *4ie tnimpel {nn tho day af jud{/menf) will create a conslernalion eqilalled only 
hy that which 1 fell on seeing thee hluw'ing coals. AVhen I saw thee thus emjiloyed, I wished 
dial, liefure it, my eyes iiud been aflliclcd with blindness. * AMieii fortune degraded thee from 
ihy rank, it did not degrade thee from honour, neither did it diminish diy nohli; (pialilies. 
Shine in honour ! shine as a star, if thou canst not as a moon ; rise in honour as a hill, if ihou 
caiisl not as a mouulaiu ! IJy Allah ! were the slai-s just low^irds thee, they would eclipse iheir 
light, and were meirs eyes faithful lolhee, llin would exhausl iheir fears. Thy story would 
make e\en the pearls weep, since they resemble thee in family, in words, and in smiles (42). 

It is unnecessary to make further addilions to this arlicle.—means belonging 
lo Ldrka (Lorca), a city in Spain. The aullior of (he Khartda mentions Ihc poet al- 
Lurki in that work, and stales tlial he survived al-Molamid many years; lie gives also 
numeruus specimens of his poetry.— AgJwidl is a town silualed at a day's journey 
beyond Morocco; it has produced many men distinguished for learning.—As for Ahu 
Bakr [Muhammad Ibn Isa ad-Ddni [mine of Denia], suruamed) Jbn al-Labhana, none 
of the works which I have consulted give the date of his dealh, and I never met 
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vvilh any person who knew il. I saw, however, in Kho llomusa eoinposcd Jjy Ahh 
’1-lIajjaj Yusuf al-Baiyasi, a person of whom we sliall age.'^ ‘‘=])calv, Ih.il Ihn al-Lah- 
bana arrived at Majorca, towards the end of llie monrii of Shaahan, A. IT. 489 
(August, A. I) lOOb), and that lie celebrated the praises of ^iiiha.vhdiar Ibn Sulai- 
inan (43], so\ereign of that island, in a piece (tf ^erse eo/nmeneing Ihns: 

A kiirj; w/io, ;irrn\c(l in jeuels, slriko lliee willi adniirnlion h\ his s/ilefidour, and wijosr 
iii:ij,nii;ir(‘nc(' giics ficsh liislre to the qualities of the age in whicli he li\<‘s. 

Y()( tiiiding an\ ele'Vies of Ihn al-Labhana on the death of al-Molarnid, I imagined 
that lie had died iieforc that jirinee; I then found al-Ijai\asi’s stalcniciit, which, if 
true, pro>es the contrary (Vi\ 


f I') I'dj' tilt' liMdi\ cil the (i| ,il ItijM, see l*d(0(kf’'' Sfic</oic/t Hist, Ar. 07, ed. ISiu., .iinl 

Mr. (Ic s \ur / Ilishme Ariihry. 

a] Tills liliisjiit.- s(i\('r(‘uii i< iu'iiimI fit M,il.i-ia. ConloXfi \\.is, al lli.it tiiiit’, an jiiili'in’inl iiif o'linliiK , 

’:?) A lii'lh’i' .iniu.uiiMui’f with Ihn It.iss.'im's wuiK ithliLrrs Tiin to .uKimwIrd'^f lli.d d rniihiiiis a nijss ol pic- 
(luus inidiiii.ilKtii lini’i'nvM'd iiiostU lioiji nflii'r iiiillirr.^;, hut liisowii ‘■hie is (Iciest.dde Tins ;iiiili(ii, tiiiunliie: 
to ;il-Mfilvlv.u'j, \\:is II ti.ilne ol S.iiit.iieni and dii'd A. It. 54t’ D. 11 In the ^e.u■ ISO), I )iulilKslied 

.m ruemuit ol the DnUii-'a in Ih" Jumnn/ (isnutquc. See .ilso jirnlessor l)o/\ > llistoriu Al/hfidului it/n, toitic III 
piej'e 3S. 

(4) A/-Motm/,fl, nr more mriwiK ol-Motudifl hil/afi, .‘sigiiilies: o/zc ir/io recurs to the a^ts/stance of Omi. 

(?)) Lifer.illy I'lie si.indiin: .ind flie mowed down. A m(^l!i|ihor t.iken Iroiu corn. 

(td) Inter,'tilv: Tiehvc‘'n sl.indjinr ii)) ,'iuil Mllinj; down. 

(7) Intelfdly: Co|)ious(ies, til'IniLreiv,. 

(8) Till' latU'i h.iirol tills exiriii 1 consists of ,i piissiitje winch Ihn I’.issnui horrowed Iroin llm ll.i/ui. 

(9) I helicxo Unit, with the Ar.ihi.m j>oel-?, :i we.ik-hodied wine iiie.uis ;i pme IrfinspiiK'nl wine. 

(10) Tlii.s IS ;i in si,ike. Tlie |ioeins ol wliidi Ihn Kli.'illikan spe.iks were eoin|iosc(l in lioiiour o| ai-Moiam;d 

(11) Tlter.illy: Tlie pi,ice wliere the li,i”' 4 .if;e is l.ikeii off. 

(12) Literallv: As were enclo>-e(l helweeii the two j,inks of ,si>i\,!n|s m hjs 

(13j Uead^ ill the text, juid 

(14) Znhri) IS the leinimiK’ .singnlar of tlie .idjective azhar [hrnjht, .s/ilemliif 

(ij) Ihn khidlik.in’s lopyisls h,ixe here cuiimiilled :i hhinder which it is impossihlij to render into linglish. 
Tin; p.iss,i;;c, if ti',insl,i(ed into I'rt'iiili, vs(.nild run thus: Et s.i largeui, du suit uu nnJi, l"-I, etc. Thc\ Inive 
written nislend (d 

(li.) Not a tr.iee ol the Z,ihra c,m now he discoxered. 

(17) l.itenilly : lieeaiise al-Motamid was the person wdio drew him liy the arm. In English, wc should say. 
Who look him h') tin' h.md. 

(18) Zii T-Wi/t\r,iUin Ahu l-IIasan Jaafar Ihn Ibrahim Ibn al-Ila|j al-Lhrki {native of Lorca) ^ a dislin- 
guishoil poet and proi.e-wrilor, belonged to an eminent family, some incinhcrs of which rose to the rank ot 
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vizir. Addiclcd, in yniitli, to wirif jjrul pln.isixro, lie afterwards refoniifd his lift' and jiaK'od the unii under 
of Ills davs ill ascelisin and sclf-morlilicalion.— [liughyn. Kaldid u/-Ilnydn.)—'['[w (hw ol lu-, dt aili is not 
^’■iven, lint ll))i Kli.'ikAn, tlie anlliur ol llio lall'T work, cites a jaecc of veise conijioM'il iiy Inn. n, ti„. 5)7 
(A. I). 112:1-4). 

(n>) Alii^ISlulianiinad Alid Allali Ihn Faraj Ilni (ili.izliln al-Yalisnbi, ('onorally Known 1>\ tlio an))f llaUon ol 
Ihn al-AmniiU (JL^I), was a nafi\i' ofTol-'do, a loani'-d Iradjlionist, a "ramniariari, a jtltiloloi^er, and a jxiot. 
Ilf li'clui'i's on till’ iiilcriiiv.'.iiion of tlir* Koran, arni tli<-se asM-niblics wore nniricroiislv atfcndod. He Jed 
a retir 'd li'o, and Mice ‘t'llcd Alu'i 'l-W.ilid .d yV.iKslii .is Lnili ol TaKivcia, He dii'ii A. IJ. 487 (A. I). 10114), 
.i^fd iijiw.iids ol cnrlitv \iMis.—Hlin IKidikuwal, in liis ^M.) 

(JO) 'I Ills word s|nni/i(S //'/a litli.im //iv//vv’s. .ind js Irequenll^ used to designate llie Alrnoravides. The 
hllii'iin \ - Dll' jncie ol daiK i.ine sliiH worn liy the inlialnfanls of the ere.il Mne.in dei-erl to protccf their liices 
iioni tile rell'eteil liniii III llie mui. 11 eo\eis Llie I ireliead, Hie clieeks, lluM’xtreniity ol llai no'-e, and (he chin. 
It is slill Ml Use .‘'iiioiii,'' llie Tnwanj^s. 

(21; Sii Ilin Alii liakr heltnireil to Hie Berber tribe of Lainlnna. 1 do not know whv Ihn Kbalhkan calls 
liini ul-AmlnliUi [nnin'r oj Sjiuni). 

(22) \( Hie einl ol lliis article, Ibn KlialhKdn pives « note on Dm <«l-L'iblMmi, .See .ilso \ol H. pns^r 1(12. 
^2'!) 'lliis M .111 .illiisioii lo (lie lliiiii \.Tse of (he 8|st shr.il of Hie Koran, whore MulMinin.'id irionlions the 
sU'iis wineli .imioiiiiei- the <‘i|i)iit)a( It ol the d,i\ ol jnd^oneiit. 
i.'i) :>'c \ol. 11. pa M’ li. 1, wli.'ic tie* same \eis.'s are 

llie'.e \ is.'s are iilcoirecHs leiideitd jii the '..line p.iije of \ol. 11. 

■>(. 'Ill" woitl si'.;inli" .iiitl is ole^r.iiilly eiiijilovod, x/x Arnbv'^ to dcsicfiialo the luilpit. To 

.i\oid laiiloio':\, 1 ha\e eniplit\ed Hi* wttxA throne. It siepiifies .i1m> a Iner. 

(271 The rhyne here t)hh;-'■e^ ns to pioiioiince Hi • word i/nth as il it w.'s wnlleii xhd/' this js a I'.nilt ajjainsi 
(he rule- ol MU-sili. alum. Tin- oi»M*r\.i!ion is madt' h^ Ihn Khahikdn in the ("xt, but, as it ni1erni|its the 
liU'cc, I Innc phu ed it heic. 

(2S) ill the Khni^ldu, MS. No, i;t7o, lol. 18’t, the ver.sCs ol (Ins poem aic pi\en in anolljcr ordc), .mil part 
o( (hem suppressed. The piece itsell is \erv ohsciire, and I am, liy no nie.'nis, cerUim ol l)a\in;j: rendered its 
III.'011111'.: corrt'cHv in sonu' p.iris, • 

■ ’O) Bn lliih'ih the t.oet ineaes Ahu T.imm.im (.vee vol. I. pngi’ 3'18'. 

.^30) Thai Is: 'fhe p.il.iee .nid the 'aromids .ihoiii it ar<‘ hirrttwed and ri<iss-fiirrowed hy torrents. 

,:n) li is slran,',e Hi.it a Moslim piiiiee shoiiM li.ixe ornamented liis ualdens with statues in the hnman form. 

(!J,) .^ee 'he hie ol W.iHiim.i Ibn Musa, in Hie fourth \ol. and the L'^sfo/ v?/e nitvloi/c (te.\' Arohrf, l.mie III. 
.:t,5) T'le einih oii/uY'.'.mij h;/ its narroir is a kor.iiiie e\p essioi) ti» denote iiiteiis ■ t^nieC. As llie poet 
1.ikes till - eNjiie sioii 111 il- hier.il sens,*, n is imi>ossiJile lo lender Ids iik.iiuiitr (learl\ in .mother l.m|4;n.i>:e. 

(.t'l) The poi'l calls the d.i\li;:lif al-Mol.'imid s soil on accoiinl of its sjilendoni, .md the OLijan his hrolhei 
heiMiise its waters were .is eo[iioiK as his lienoliconce. 

(;{.‘j) .See Poi'ocke's .Spee-?/ie«,*1/’. pam’88 ; Vh .>dior'i> Ilistoria anteishwiica^ pa^c 12:^; UasinussenV 
Additnmunla, p.i*;.' 2; and b'cey ii? s Mtidnni, tome 1. tia'^'.' 42'.; 0 penally Ihe two last. 

(3(.'i He nusnis J.irii' the poet, who w.is a lavoiite with the kh.ihf Abd al-Malik Dm Marw.in. See mu', I. 
pae-e 208 . 

(;t7) I li.msl.ile thus, liy conjecture, tlie words jJis ^s, 

(38) The pbraso is borrowed from the notice on al-Mot.imid bv Ibn Klu'ikiiii 
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(.19) I-iit’rallv: Lttlhmiic pr/t/e. TItP Ahh.wl liiiiiilv «1 iy\v ils (Ios<jTiiI ln>m MiP proi^'Piiilor nl fhp frjix’ o/ 
I.aJvhiJi. 

i/«0) Sre ai\ aocoiiiil <i| this fahulou'^ cilv in I.ani'V traiUation <»r llic Ai'iibi.m Nijrlit.s, \<tl. II. j». 84*. 

(41) The* nioaimi^'(il’llip J.i.sf lioniislich i.s dmiliffnl. 

(4S!) TIu! i>opt JiPn* jiKlirnlc*. tin’ points in ^^lll(■ll tlip \uiinir princp rPM'jnJili'd ju’arls, lirst, by, Jus lanijl\, 
who won’ tlio ik'.uKs oI tho ape; mvoikIK, I)a the (’Jpp-aiiCL’ ol Jus (li.scdur.st', tlip (’.xprcssious lip jiKitif’ use ol 
hoinc: Hip yparls ol flip l.in^'uap^; ami IliiiilK, hy Ins tpolli, which apjicait’d. wln u he Miiilcd, like two lows 
of pcarK. 

('(3) Si'C (lavaiiiros’s Ihstovy ut the Moliamniodau lUnastios in Si);un, \i)l U. jiap' a5S, ami Apjtemln, 
pa-jt' \lvii. 

(i'l^ roranimli more salihJai Inry account of these stwereifUis se«' Mr. Dozy’.s Ihitoiro dci MitsuhNofn 
d'E ptnjue, \ol. IV. Most ol the pieces writlen h\ the AimIis on the Ahhadjiie d\ijasi\ have been published bv 
him 111 thiee Vdiiimes iii- i", under the title ol Snipior'utn Amhum Ion de Ahbndmi',. I have prolited by inaiiv 
ol Mr. l)o/\"s observations. 


AL-MOTASIM IBiN SDMADIH. 


Abu Yaliya Miilianidiail Ibn Maan Ibn .Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Sumadili, sui- 
narned al-Molasim at-Tujibi [Ij, was sovereign of al-Mariya [Alinerid), Hajjana [Pr- 
chinn], and as-Sumadihi\a (2), cities in Spain. Ills grandfalher Muhammad Ihn 
Ahmad Ihn Sumadih possessed the cil) and district of llucsea [Washlw) in the dajs 
of a]-Muwai\ad llisham Ibn al-llakam, the Oinaiyide piince of whom mention has 
been made in the life of al-Motamid Jbn Abhad (p. 181 of this vol.). Deing attacked 
and deleated by liis cousin Mundir Ihn Yahya at-Tujibi, and unalile to resist tlie nu¬ 
merous troops of his adversary, he look to flight, and, liaving abandoned lluesca, he 
remained without the smallest tie to connect him witli that city (Muhammad Ihn 
Ahmud] was endowed with judgment, acuteness, and eloquence, qualities in which 
none of Ihc military chiefs of that time were his equals. His son Maan, the father 
of al-Motasim, married the daughter of Ahd al-Aziz Ibn Abi Aamir {aJ-Mansdr)^ the 
sovereign of Valencia, who suhsequenlly, wlicn Zuhair, his falher’s mawla who com¬ 
manded at Alineria, lust his life, seized on that city, pretending that it belonged to 
a mawla of his family (3). This act excited the jealousy of Abu ’1-Jaish Mujahid Ibn 
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Abd Allah al-Aamiri (vol 1. jfk 278), the sovereign of Denia, who immediately set 
out to invade the territory belonging to Abd al-Aziz whilst (he latter was at Almcria, 
engaged in taking possession of the heritage which Zuhair had left. When Abd al- 
Aziz Jjeaiid of Mujahid’s march, he departed from Almeria in all haste with the inten¬ 
tion of suing for peace, and left his son-in-law and vizir, Maaii Ihn Surnadih, to 
govern that city as his lieutenant. Maan betrayed the confidence placed in him and, 
having declared himself independent, succeeded in establishing his authority, 
nohvillistanding the universal reprobation which this act excited amongst the provin¬ 
cial kings who then ruled in Spain. On his death, the kingdom passed into the 
hands of his son al-Motasim. This prince, who had assumed one of the surnames 
special to khalifs, was distinguished for hospitality, liberality, and aversion to 
bloodshed ; the liopes of the needy were turned towards him, ever> mouth spoke his 
praise, visitors Hocked to his court (4), and eminent poets, such as Ahii Ahd Allah 
Ihn ablladdad and others, devoted their talents to his praise. Al-Molasim himself 
composed some good poetry, such as the following verses addressed by hifii in a letter 
to Ahii llakr Muhammad Ihn Ammar al-Andalusi (/>. 127 of this vol ), complaining 
of his conduct: • 

31y knowlcdgt* of the world and long cxjieriencc liaM* estranged me from mankind, .^cver 
did fortune show mo a friend who pleased me on a tirsi accpiainianco, but in llie end he gave 
me moli\es of conijdaint; and ne\crdid f expect a friend’s assistance against misfortune, l)Ui 
f found in him also anollier aflliction 

• • 

To this Ibn Ammar replied in a long piece of \vrse which it is unnecessary to 
reproduce. Another of al-Motasim’s pieces is the following: 

O tliou wliosc absence batli afnicted iny body with a sickness not to be cured but by thy 
return ! My eyes and sleef) are engaged in a warfare to winch the battles of Sillin appear 
a trifle (ri). Tboiigb ticissitudes of lime keep us separated, the tuff al-KhInl (0) may 
unite us. 

ll was from this passage that the kalih Baha ad-l)in Zuhair Ibn Muhammad (vol. 1. 
p. 542) look the idea expressed in the following verse of one of his poems: 

Since lliy absence, my eyelids and slumber are at war. 

Al-Motamid left a great number of other pieces besides these. Some splendid 
kastdas wTre composed in liis praise by Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
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Rhalaf Ibn Ahmad Ibn Olhman Ibn Ibrahim, a native of Almcria, and generally 
known by the appellation of Ibn al-Haddad al-Raisi. One of these poems begins 
thus: 


Hast ihou then walked on the bank of the blessed valley ? for the soil on which I tread smells 
like Indian and)ergris. In the perfume which thou hast left 1 recognise the sweet odour which 
iloated around those {ir/iow / hmf)^ and the gales of passion again spring up within my bosom. 
In mj nocturnal journej, their fire and their beacon were my guides and conductors, when 
the stars were extinguished. By some such cause, m\ camels were excited, my Arabian steeds 
neighed, and the quickest (in On' canirnn) seemed to move loo slowly. AVere they urged on 
1)\ the same molne as I was? perhaps they took refuge in the ardour (wliirli aniniateO Oion) 
that the\ might escape from the (ires of m\ heart. Slacken your speed, for this is the valle> 
of (n/// fivloird) fjibainal this is the spot where 1 shall accomplish my wishes and quench the 
thirst which consumes me (7). Fair is the abode of Lubna's people! fair the soil on whicli 
Lubna trod! In that land was the hippodrome of ni\ passionate desires ; there, the held in 
which 1 ga\e career to my imagination; there, nq love took its beginning and reached its utmost 
height. Think not the maidens of that land {rrni'/ and] nngrateful; those were hearts indeed 
which their bosoiiLs contained; under their azure \oils (//'o.s shrffi>ml) well-protected honour, 
guarded h) the azure points of watchful spears. Beauty, sent on her [dinar) niLssion, abolished 
:he creed of indilference and made all men concerts to the religion of love. 

The same piece contains the following passage : " 


Ihe space which extends between his two ear-rings (^ c. jarr) excites the love of the 
miinetles whose necks are so gracelul. and the languor of his e\es charms the laige-eved 
gazelles In the siiorting-ground of (//esj ringlets is a clear white {oanidrt am), 

mixed with a hrighl red to complete its beautv 

daiden, so prompt to wound ’*ith your treacherous glances ! so insensible to hne I \ou stood 
m fear of (jod, but the glance of jonr eyes was sinful. Your lo\ers are pierced with wounds, 
liut their blood is Hoods of tears, and their eje.s are the wounds. How can 1 enduie lour sharp 
glances striking me to the Inrirl, when no magician can close the gash left by that fatal steel? 
How can I expect to be cured of lo\e? it is not all who suller from sickness that are ciiied. 

Fruiii this tbo poet makes a Iransition to llie praises of his patron. It is a long 
and high-sounding kanda. Abu ’l-kasirn al-Asaad Ibn Billita (8), another Spanisli 
poet and one of the most eminent among them, celebrated al-Motasiin s praises in a 
kadda rhyming in t 'J?!, whiidi opened thus: 

At K«ima (tl) I received the visits of a lawn (// mnidni) which at first had avoided me, in 
mv dieam, 1 caught it on the hank ol the river, but then it lied awav. The fruits which love 
jiioduced in the bosoms of men were its paslure, not die odoiiferous and acid shrubs of the 
(le.serl (It);. 
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In lliis poem, he says: ^ 

The blark collyrium oDdarkness was dissolved by ihe tears of the dawn, and the morning 
light appeared like greyness in black hair. The darkness seemed like a host of Negroes {Zenj) 
taking to Highland pursued by [tawtiry) Copts sent after them by the morn. 

In the same poem, lie introduces the following description of a cock : 

• 

AVe might think that Anushrewan had placed his crown on the animal’s head, and that the 
hand of Mariya had suspended ear-rings to his dars (t t). He has stolen the robe of the peacock, 
the handsomest part of his dress, and not content with that, he has stolen his mode of walking 
from the duck (12). 

In the same poem, he says: 

rhe cur\e of the ringlet on her cheek might be taken for a tuhi {^), of which, >vhen she 
appeared, the mole on that cheek represented the point (13). In mien like a young page, she 
approached, and darkness had inscribed a line of black (literally: of civot) on the perfumed seal 
of her mouth. She came moistening her toothpick in the coolness {htanidity) of her moiilh, 
after imbuing her coiidi with the musk of her hair. And I said, in taunting her with the 
{Iniiyunr) of her eys and the beauty bestowed upon her dark red lips; “ O thou whose glances 
“ are unsteadN, but nol from intoxication! since when did the glances of th\ eyes drink 
“ wine? 1 see the yllow koothpick (I'l) in lh\ red lips, and the green (^A//*/.) mustaches traced 
“ with musk {/>l(t(‘l,ncs.\). Methinks thou haM kissed a rainbow and its colour'^ have been 
imj)ress(*d upon thy dark hjis.” 


lilt? jiocm contain? llio following oulogislic passage : 

• 

(77/e rnum fall in torrents) as if poured forth by {t/a benefieenee of) Abii Yahya, the son ol 
Maan, and as if his hand had taught the clouds to shower Tlown abundance. His lineage is com- 
|K)scd of pearls and beads of gold, and renown bears it as a collar round her neck. When he 
marches forth, glory marches under his standard, and glorv takes its station only where he 
sojourns. At night, he tears a jtiilar ol lire t<» guide nocturnal travellers, and the camel, 
arriving unexpectedly, stumbles no more through the shades ol darktiess. I say to the caravans 
which seek the sj)ot where the rains {of hberality) are wont to fall, when its riders, on crossing 
the desert, turn aside from where he is : “ Do yu seek a rival to Ibn Maan in glory? He who 
lights a candle in sunshine is much mistaken ! ’’ 

This is a long kadila containing about ninety verses; llie poet has displayed gival 
skill in its versification when wc consider the difficulties attending the peculiar rhyme 
which he adopted. When the emir Yusuf Ihii Tasliifin passed into Spain, he treated 
al-MoIasim with more benevolence than he sliewcd towards the others provincial 
kings; be even received him inlo his intimac>; but, when al-Motamid (/). 182 of 
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Ihis vol.) openly resisted Yusuf, Avhose mind liad been turned against liini, al-Motasim 
^idcd with the former and repudiated the authority of the African monarch. The 
emir Yusuf, on his return to Spain, resolved to dethrone and imprison tliein both, 
.1 circumstance to which Jbn Bassam (/>. 198 of this vol.) alludes in the following 
passage of his Dakhira: “ Some secret [agreement) must have existed between al- 
“ Motasim and God, or else some meritorious act must have preceded bis deatli, for, 
“ a tcHA dav^ only before tbe great catastrophy happened, bodied in the exercise of 
“ poAver, still possessing his native city‘and surrounded by his family and children. 

I have been informed, by a person whose statement I have no moti\e to reject, that 
' Ai wa, an aged concubine of al-Motasim’s fulber, made him the following relation ; 
“ ‘ Truly, 1 Avas near him Avbilsl he AAas giAing his last injunctions, and he had 
‘ almost lost the power of his hands and bis tongue. The camj) of the emir of the 
‘ * Mo^luns '—slie meant Viisuf Ibn Tasbifin—‘ Avas then so near that wo might 
• count his tents and liear the confused cries of the soldiers when ain thing 

* * remarkable occurred. Al-Molasim then said: ‘ There is no god but (iod f we 
’ ■ * liaAo been troubled in all things and even in dying.’ On this,’ saidArwa, 

’• ’ niA tears began to floAv, and I shall never forget tbe look be gave me, as he 
lifted up his OAOs and repeated Avith a Aoice .so feeble' as hardh to be heard : 

• S|urc thy tears! spend iheni not ! a time ot long weeping awaits ihet*! ’ ’ ” 

Muhammad Ibn AiAiib al-Ansari composed a work in the year 5G8 (A. I). i 172-3). 
for the sultan al-Malik an-iNasir Salah ad-Din [Saladin] ; it contains a notice on 
al-Mulasim Ibn Sumadih, in which he says, after giving a sketch of his liislor\, some 
passages of his poetry, an ac(;ount of the siege he had to sustain, and mentioning 
his words; We have been troubled in all things and even in dying: “ He died soon 
after, at Almeria, on Thursday, the 22nd of the first llahi, A. H. /|84 (l Alli Mav, 

• A ]). 1091), towards the hour of sunrise, and was interred near the Bah al- 
“ Khaukha [the gate ivith the ivicket]^ in a mausoleum erected to receive him.”— 
Snuuidih signities strong.—Billtta, the name of Abu ’1-Kasim al-Asaad’s father, is a 
Avord of Avhich 1 do not knoAv the signification ; it belongs to the language of the 
Spanish Christians (Jddji/u) (15).— Tajibi y\c Uslm: mentioned (p. 132 of this vol.], 
— bajjdna (/V/ti/ui) is the neme of a [seaport) town in Spain [stimled near Almeria). 
— Al-Muriya [Almeria) has been already mentioned [vol. 1. p. 4-3).— As-Sumddihiya 
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was so named allcr the Sumadih of wliom we liavc spoken .—Washka (llucaai) is a 
town in Spain. 


(1) J/ Mnt^isnii nl-Tujihi //«* Mutusim of the tribe of Tujib. If ai»p<‘iiiN fliat lit; was tloM t'iiiiftl 

li\ ih.it braut;lj, I’roiii the Yeniciiilo tnho rtf Kinda. ^ 

':i) It apiic.irs IVuni al-Makkari, wht* l•(*lato^s some aiicfdolrs til’ Ihii Siimadih's generosity, that the Suinadi- 
luvi was a lua^riiilicent palace. For this portion ol'Spanish history stx* ih-- lonrfh ^ohlllle of Dozy’s Musulrnun^ 

(:i) See \ol. II. Introduction, pa^o i\. 

, 't I.ilt r.ilh : And the caia\ans (ortf/we/y) were impelled unto his cum t. 

j) The haille ol Sill in was lon^jht between Ah and Mo.iwi.i in A. 11. .17 The two p.imes remained in iht 
.it'ld cleM'ii months, and ninetv contlicts or skirmishes lottk place hetwetm them. 

[O] .See \ol. I p.l;,n‘ \v\M. 

7 ) LileialK. llt'ile .npiarium Mdonnn ineonun, el eerte sum siiicns. 

.s) Al-Asand llin IJillita. a celeluMlod poet and a native ol Cordo\a, died towards A. II. '»i<i (A. D. lO'iR-'j 
('ll .see \ol. 1 . pa;:e iJiHi. 

Ill Literalh . .Not the nrdr nor tlieIn the prt'cedinp: line, Lis.i. mm'iiis to he a poeinal In ein e ini 

• 

I 1) iM,hi\.i,the wile (.f the (lha*snnnii‘ prince,.M h'i Shamnnr,po.s^essed .i p.ui oi ear-nnus, each (om}»osi'd 
I .1 siiule ptMi‘1 id immense ^,llne. See the proverbs on this suh|ect in Fresl.itr s Ahiulihn, tonic I. jia^e 
Old K.isimisven's Aiblttumenia, p.ip' 6:i. 

i-J I .nil unable to a>si;^Mi .in^ other meaning to Hit' Arabic words. 

/I 1 III tills pieie he deserihes a \onih who h.id the appear.ince of a itwiii.; jirl, .ind whom he j/rehnided 
t.lki lol 1)111’. , • 

I t’ roolhpieks m the south ol Enri>pe are made of oine wood, winch is \ellow 
I j IWihdo, 111 Spanish, faumhOs hamUome; hilUHe means a biUd flr u<-te. 


rilK MAHHl im Tl'.^dART. 


Abii Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Abd Allali Ibn Tumarl al-Ilargbi, styled ah 
Mulidi (1), the chief of the call (2) made in Maghrib in favour of Abd al-Mumin Ibn 
Vli [vol. 11. p. 182)—see some particulars respecting him in the life of the latter 
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—was staled to be a descendant of al-IJasan, Ibc son of Ali Ibn Abi Tfdib. I here 
copy tcxluall) a note wbicb 1 found inscribed on the cover of the treatise on palro- 
n^mics [Kitdb an-Nisah] attributed to as-Sbarif al-Aabid, wbicb note is in the 
bandwriting of some literary man of tbe present age : Mubamrnad [Ibn T^imart wan) 
Ibe son of Abd Allah Ibn Abd ar-Ualiman Ibn Ilud Ibn Kbalid Ibn Tammam Ibn 
Adnan Ibn Salwtui Ibn Sof\an Ibn Jabir Ibn Yabya ibn Ata Ibn Rabali Ibn Yasar 
Ibn al-Abbas Ibii Mubamniad Ibn al-Ilasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Talib. God best knows 
lum far ibis slateincnl may be true (3).' He belonged to Jabal as-Siis [the mounUun 
itf ns-Si}s] in tlie farthest part of iMagbril), and lliere be passed bis early years. 
Wben a voutb, be tra^oiled to tbe Kasl for the purpose of acquiring learning, and, 
nn bis arrival in JraK, be met Abu llAmid al-Gbazzali [vol. U. page 021), al-Kiya 
al-Harrasi [rol. IJ. page 220), aUTorJusbi [voL If. /). 005), and other masters. 
lla\ing fiiado tbe pilgrimage, be remained, for a lime, at Mekka, and acquired a 
very fair Knowledge of tbe law', the Traditions of Muhammad, and tbe fundamental 
principles of jurisprudence and religion (4). Pious and devout, be lived in s((uabd 
poverty, subsisting on the coarsest fare and attired in rags; be generally went with 
downcast eyes; smiling whenever be looked a person in the face, and ever mani- 
b sling bis propensity for tbe practices of devotion. lie carried with him no olbei 
worldly goods than a stall and a skin for bolding water; bis courage was great; 
b(' spoke correctly tbe Arabic and the Maghrib [Ihrber] languages; be blamed 
with extreme severity the conduct of those who transgressed tbe divine law, and 
not content with obeying God’s commandments, be laboured to enforce their strict 
observance 5j; an ocenpatioft in wbicb be look .such pleasure that be seemed to 
have been naturally formed for it, and be suHered with patience the vexations to 
wbicb it exposed bini. T»bc ill usage which he incurred at Mekka by bis zeal 
obliged him to [>ass into Egypt, and having expressed the highest disapprobation of 
tlie culpable proceedings which be witnessed there, the people treated him in the 
rougb(‘st manner, and the government drove him out of the country. When be 
saw bim-elf in danger of personal violence and cbaslisemcnl, his discourse became 
ivieober- nl, and this circumstance was considered as a proof of his insanity. On 
quilling Cairo, he proceeded to Alexandria and embarked for his native country. 
When in the East, he ilreamed that he had drunk up the sea at two different 
limes (fi). He was no sconcr on board the vessel than he began to reform the 
profane conduct of the crew, obliging them to say their prayers at the regular 
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lioiirs anti lo read (each time) ai portion of the Koran. In tliis occupation he per¬ 
severed till liis arrival at alfMahdiya, a city of Ifrikiya which was then, A. II. 505 
(A. 1). 1111-2), under the rule of the erair Yahya Ibn Taniim Ibn al*Moizz 
Ibn llddis* as-Sanliaji. So I find it stated in the History of Kairawdn; I have 
mentioned, however, in the life of Tamim , A^uhya’s father [vol. I p. 282), that 
it was under the latter’s reign that Ibn Tiirnart passed througl\ ffiikiya on his 
return from the East, and so also have 1 found it written. God Jiest knows wliich 
of these accounts is right; Ibn Turnart did not make two journeys to the East, so 
we cannot suppose tliat he returned twice, and if he came back in the y(‘ar 505, 
as we have just mentioned, it must have been during the reign of the emir Yahya; 
lor Tamim, Yahya’s father, died in 501, as we have already staled in his life. I 
notice this contradiction, lest the reader should suppose that it escaped my attention. 
In the historical work drawn up in the form of annals by al-Kadi M-Akrum Ibn 
al-kifli, the vizir of Aleppo [vol. 11. p. 494), we find the following jiassage : “ In this 
“ Near,”—that is, towards the close of 511—Muhammad Ibn Turnart left Egypt in 
“ the dress of a jurisconsult, after having pursued his studios Ihei'e and in oilier 
‘‘ countries, and he arrived at llijaiya (Buffia).'* God knows who is in the right [7)! 
On arn\ing at al-Mahdiva, he look up his abode in a moscjuc built over vaults (8), 
.ind situated on the road-side; there he used to sit at a window, watching those who 
passinl h\, and, whencNcr he percei\ed any thing repi’chensible, such as musical 
inslnimenls or ycssels containing wine, he never failed lo go down and break ihcm. 
When the people of the cit\ heard of his conduct, they went to see him and read 
iiNcr Irealisos on the pr’incijiles of religion under his tuition. The (Uiiir \ahya being 
informed of these pi’oceedings, assembled a number of jurisconsults, and caused Ibn 
lumarl lo be hi’ought before him. Struck with his apfu'ararice and discourse, the 
prince showed him the highest respect and requested him lo offer up u praNcr in his 
luNonr. “ .Ma> God direct thee,” said Ibn Tiirnarl, “ for the welfare of thy sulqccts!” 
A few daNs after this, he departed from al-Mahdiya and proceeded lo Bugia, where 
he passed some time in his usual occupation of reproving acts contrary to religion. 
Being expelled the city, he yvenl to Mcllala, a village in the neighbourhood (9), and 
there met with Ahd ahMumin Ibn Ali ’1-Kaisi [voL II. p. 182). I have read in the 
work entitled: Kitdh al-Mughrib ati Stral Muldk iJ-Maghrib (10) that Muhammad Ihn 
rnmart had studied the Kitdh al-Jafr (11), a work containing one of those [ncrnlt] 
sciences with which the Ih^oplc of the House [the descendants of Hi] alone are acipiaint- 
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od, and llial he found therein Uie description of a man descended from tlic Prophet, 
who was to appear in a country of al-Maghrih al-Aksa,called as-Siis, and invite the 
people to the service of God; that person was to dwell and be buried at a place the 
name of which was spelt with these letters, T, /, N, M^L; his authority was to be sup¬ 
ported and esfahlislicd by a man of his disciples, the letters of whose name were 
A, /?, 1), .1/, N, and that this was to happen subsequently to the fifth century 

of the Hijra. God then put into his head that he w^as the person destined for this 
undertaking, and that the time of its accomplishment was at hand; therefore, wher¬ 
ever he passed, he made inquiries respecting the person who was to support his 
cause; asking the nanui of every individual whom he saw and examining his appear¬ 
ance, for he had with him Ahd al-Miimin’s descrij)tion. Journeying on liis way, he 
passed hy a grown up hoy answering the indications, and said: ‘‘What is thy name, 
“ my lad?’’ The otln'r replied: ‘*Abd al-Miimin.” On hearing these words, he 
turned hack to him and said: ‘‘God is great! thou art the person whom I seekl” 
He then examined his features, and, finding them to correspond with the description 
lie had with him, he said : “To what people dost thou belong?” Ahd al-Mumm 
insw'crcd: “To the Kiimiva.”—“ Whither art thou going?”—“To the East.”— 
“With what intention?”—“ To acquire knowledge.”—“Well!” said Ihn Tumart, 
“ knowledge thou hast found, and glorv moreover, and renown ; he iny disciple and 
“ thou shall obtain them.” Ahd al-Mumin accepted his proposal, and Muhammad 
\lhu TDmart] then explained to him his project and confided to hirq his secret. He 
communicated also his design to a man called Ahd Allah al-W'ansherisi, who had 
become his disciple, and he obtained his full consent to the undertaking. Al- 
Wansharisi had studied jurisprudence and learned the substance of various wa>rks (12); 
he was handsome in person’, and spoke with elegance the language of the Arabs and 
that of the natives of Maghrib. As be and Muhammad Ihn Tumart w^ere one day 
conversing on the means by which their project might lie accomplished, the latter 
said to him; “My opinion is, that you conceal from the people your learning and 
“ eloquence, and that you manifest such incapacity, such incorrectness of language, 
“ such mean abilities, and such a want of talent as may render you notorious; we 
“ shall then represent as a miracle, when we require one, the suddenness with which 
“ you quit your assumed character and become possessed of learning and eloquence; 
“ then, every word you say will be believed.” Al-Wansherisi acted accordingly. 
Muhammad (//>;/ Tthnart] then got about him some Maghribins remarkable for bodily 
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blrcnglli, but grossly ignorant; preferring such persons to ineii of inlclllnonce arul 
penetration. They were six in number, ami, being accompanied by lliorn and by 
al-Wansbcrisi, be set out for the farlbesl extremity of Maghrib. Abdal-Murnin then 
joined Iiini, and tlie >\bole party took tbe road to Morocco. Abu ’1-Hasan Ali, 
sovereign of that cilv, was tbe son of Yusuf Ibn Tasbifin, ibo same of ^\!lom we have 
spoken in the lives of al-Molamid Ibn Abbad (p. 189 of this vol.) and al-Molasim Ibn 
Sumadib [p. 200 of this vol.]. lie was a p'owcrful prince, mild, devout, just, ami 
bumble (before God), and be bad then al bis court a learned and pious native of Spam 
called Malik Ibn Wiibaib (rol II. p. 205). Muhammad began, as usual, to express 
bis disapprobation of x\bal be witnessed, and even dared to reprimand the daughter of 
the king, Tbe particulars of ibis last adventure are too long to be related here (13 . 
Tbe king, being informed of bis conduct, and learning that be talked of reforming 
tbe stale, spoke* to Malik Ibn Wuliaib on tlie subject, and received ibis rejily; “Let 
“ us lie afraid of oj»(‘ning a door which we should find difficulty in sbulting again ; 
“ we bad best cite Ibis fellow an 1 bis companions before an assembly of jurisconsults 
“ belonging to tbe city, and bear wbal tbey have to say." Tbe king approved of bis 
couns(‘l and sent for MubaiTimad and bis disciples, wbo were Iben sojourning in a 
ruined mosque outside tbe city. When lbe\ entered tbe ball of audience, tlui king 
said to bis jurisconsults: “ Ask ibis man wh t he wan's with us," and Muhammad 
Ibn Aswad, tbe h(idi of Alou'ria, obe\ed and said: “ \Mial are tbose dist'ouises 
“ wbicb ibou art said to bold relali\e to the just and merciful king wbo is so sub 
“ missive to tbe [doctrines of] trulb and wbo prefers Hieing obedient towards (jod to 
“tbe following of bis pas.sions ? " To Ibis Mubammad replied: “Tbe discoui>us 
“ spoken of I did bold, and I lia\e \et more to niakcv; as for lliy words, fbal tin* 
“ king jirefers being obedient towards (iod to tbe following ol bis jiassions, and 
“ that be is submis.sive to tbe trulb, tbe moment is now come to j)ut tbem to tbe 
“ test. It shall tben be known, if be possoss not tbe qualities you mention, that 
“ be is led aslra> 1)\ tbe discourses and ilattcry wbicb you address to him, though 
“ you are well aware that their refutation is al hand. Hast thou been informed, O 
“ Mdil that wine is sold here |)uhhcly ? that swine run about in the midst of tbr 
“ Moslims? that tbe properly of tbe iirplnn is seized upon?” He proceeded in Ibis 
manner with a long enumeration, and tlie king was so decjdy affected that be sbed 
tears and bung down bis bead willi sliamc. The persons present percei\ed from 
the drift of this discourse that tbe speaker aspired to tin* |josscssion of tbe kingdom. 
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hut, rcniarkin" that llie kin<T remained silciil and I'lad evidently been imposed on 
by Ibn TurTiarl’s ^^ords, they abstained from niakinp^ afiy reply. At lenglli Malik 
Ibn Wubaib, who could take greal liberties \\ilb Ibe king, addressed him in these 
terms: “ 0 king! I have an advice to give, which, if you accept it, will'have the 
** most satisfactory results, whilst its rejection will expose you to great danger."— 
Let me hear itV’ said the king. — “ 1 am afraid," said Ibn Wuhaib, ‘‘ that this 
“ man will do )ou harm, and my advice is that you imprison him and his compa- 
nions and assign to them for their support the daily sum of one dinar. This will 
“ secure you from his evil intentions; and, if you refuse doing so, he will cost you 
all the ruonej in your treasury, and your indulgence will have profiled you 
“ nothing."—The king approved ihccounsel, but his vizir said : It would be shame- 

“ fill for you, after having wept at the exhortations of this man, to treat him ill 
“ in the same sitting, and disgraceful for you who possess so great a kingdom to 
“ shew your fear of a man who does not possess wherewithal to ajipease his hunger." 
The king, whose pride was excited by these words, declared Ihn Tumart’s proceed¬ 
ings unworthy of attention, and dismissed him after asking his blessing. The 
author of the work entitled Kitdb al-Mughrib fi Akhbdr Jhl il-]farfhrib, says: “ Ibn 
“ Tiimart, whilst retiring from the king’s presence, kept his face turned towards 
“ him till he left the hall, and some persons having said to him : ‘ We sec that 
“ ‘ thou showesl respect to the king in not turning thy back to him he replied : 

“ ‘ iVIy hitenlion was to watch vanity as long as I could, until the lime come that 1 
“ ‘ may change it.’ ”—On loading the king’s presence, Muhammad said to his rom- 
panions: “We cannot possibly remain at Morocco wbilsl Malik Ibn Wuhaib is there; 

“ lie is capable of bringing our business again before the king, and subjecting us 
to ill usage. But we have, in the city of Aghmal, a brother in God ; let us go to 
“ him, and his good advice and prayers shall not fail us." This man, whose name 
was Abd al-Hakk Ibn Ibraliim, was a jurisconsult to (one of] the Masmuda tribes. 
They set out to find him, and, having slopped at bis bouse, Muhammad told him 
w;ho they were, and informed him of their design and of what bad passed between 
them and the king. Abdal-llakk replied: “ This place cannot protect you, but one 
“ of the strongest bolds in Ibo neighbourhood is the town of Tin>Mell ; it lies in 
“ that mountain, at the distance of a day’s journey. You may remain there in rclire- 
“ men I till all recollection of your proceedings has passed away.” The mention of 
this name recalled to Ibn Tumart’s mind the name of the place which he bad seen 
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in Ihe Ja/r, and be immediately proceeded ihilher with his companions. Wlien 
the inhabitants saw tliem arrive in tliat stale and learned that they \\ere students 
in piirsuijt of knowledge, they stood up to give lliem an honourable reception and a 
friendly welcome, lodging them in the best rooms of their dwellings. The king 
asked about them, after their departure from his audience-chamber, and learned 
with satisfaction that they had left the city : ** We have escaped,’' said he, “ the sin 
“ of putting them into [)rison.” When the mountaineers were luld that Muhammad, 
he of whom they had already lieard so much, was arii\cd among them, thrjj ramr 
unto him from every deep xmllcn (1 i), thinking that, in going to s(‘c him, they should 
obtain the divine favour. livery |)erson that came, he look apart, and discovered 
to him his intention of revolting against the king; if the visitor promised to assist 
him, he admitted him into the number of his partisans; if he refused, he turned 
away from him. lie sought parliculary to gain over the young and inexperience<l; 
hut, as (he more prudent and intelligent advised them to avoid him, and warned 
them not to become his followers lest they should incur the vengeance of the king, 
liis elforts were useless. Whilst thus engaged, time passed away; he began to fear 
that death might surprise liini before the accomplishment of his purpose; he dreaded 
lost an order from the king might oblige the people to deliver him up and abandon 
him. Tliese considerations induced him to ha^e recourse to a stratagem in order to 
forward tin* affair in which Ikj had engaged them, and he laid a plan for pushing 
them to rchellion. Having remarked that some of their cliihlren had rosy cheeks 
and blue eyes, although the fathers were of a lawny tiomplexion and black-eyed, he 
asked them the reason. They at first refused to answer, but yielding at length to 
his urgent request, they said : “ We are subjects of this king, and pay him a Uia 
“ [kharddj)] therefore, ever> year, Iiis iiiamiuks (15) come up to us [lu nvrirc </), 
** and they lodge in our houses after turning us out; there Ifiey remain alone with 
** our women, who, in consequence, hear children of that complexion. This Ireat- 
ment we have no means of resisting.”—" B> Allah!'’ exclaimed Muhammad, 
death were preferable to a life such as that; how can \ou consent to such a dis- 
** grace, you who are the best swords-men and spearsmen that God ever created? ” 
— ** We do not consent to it,” was the reply; “it is done against our will.” 
—‘‘Well,” said Muhammad, “ an.swer me; if a person offered to help you 
“against your enemies, what would you do?”—“We would march before him 
“ even to our death; who is he?”—“ Your guest,” replied Muhammad, meaning 
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himself.—“ Wc engage lo hear ami obey him, ' answered ihc people. From that 
moment, they treated him wilh extreme respect and bound themselves to him by 
pacts and engagements, so that his heart ^^as Iranquillised. He then said to them : 
“ Prepare your arms for the coming of these fellows, and, on their arrival, let them 
“ pursue their usual course; leave Ihem and the women together, serve them with 
wine, and uhcrY lhe\ are drunk, let me know.” When the mamluks came, the 
people of the mountain treated them as- Muhammad advised, and, the night having 
set in, tliey informed him of what had been done. He immediately ordered them 
to slay them all, and the ^ir^t hour of the night had not passed over when they were 
exterminated. Only one mamluk escaped ; he had gone out on some necessary 
occasion, and, heanng the cries of Allah akbar (God is (jmil) and the noise of the 
attack, he fled, in avoiding the beaten path, and succeeded in getting out of the 
mountain and rcacJiing Morocco. When the king was informed of what had 
happened, he repented of ha\ ing suffered Muhammad to escape, and fell that llie 
advice given him by Malik Ibn Wuhaib was the result of foresight and prudence. 
He irnmedialeh despatched u body of horse, large enough lo till up the valley leading 
to Tin-Mall; but 3Iuhammud, convinced that troops wuiihf he sent against the insur¬ 
gents, called some of the neighbouring [tribes) lo his assistance and posted the people 
of the mountain in the defiles of the valley and on the heights b\ which it was 
commanded. As the cavalry advanced, showers of stones poured down upon them, 
like rain,* from every side, and the defence was sustained in this manrier from morn¬ 
ing till night. The apjiroach ,9f darkness put an end lo the combat, and the army 
returned to the king and acquainted him wilh what they had suffered. The king, 
pcrcci\ing his inability lo sul^due the rebels in their stronghold, turned his attention 
from them, and Muhammad, who had foreseen this result, won the devoted altach- 
menl of the mountaineers. He then called al-Wansherisi and said lo him : “ Now 
“ is the lime lo display thy talents all at once; that will serve us as a miraculous 
sign whereby we shall gain the hearts of those who ha\e not acknowledged our 
“.authority ” Having concerted together, it was agreed on that al-Wanshcrisi 
should say the morning prayer, and that, after having so long stammered out his 
ideas in a language full of barbarisms, he should say, in a clear and intelligible 
voice: “ I dreamt yesterday that two angels came down from heaven and split open 
“ my heart and washed it, and filled it with science and wisdom and the Koran (16).” 
The next morning he did so; and wc sliall only stale, without entering into parti- 
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culars, that even Ihc most stubfiorn yielded, and all were slruck wilh amazement at 
Ills learning by heart the KOran in a dream. Muhammad then said lo him : “ Tell 
“ us quick!) the heavenly news; are we destined lo eternal happiness or everlasting 
“ misery?” Al-Wanshcrisi replied: “ As for lliee, lliou art the Mahdi, the iiiain- 
“ tainer (Avbw) of the cause of God; wliosoever' followelli thee shall he saved, and 
“ whosoever resislelh thee shall perish.” IJc then sale!: Present thy followers 
‘‘ unto me, in order that I may separate those who arc destined for paradise from 
“ lliose whose doom is hell.” lie thus executed a stratagem hy means of whicli 
all those who resisted Muhammad were to be pul to death ; but the narration of these 
proceedings would lead us loo far (17). Ilis object was, not lo leave in the moun¬ 
tain a single adversary to Muhammad. When these people were slain, Muhammad 
perceived that those among the survivors who had thus lost relations or [a part of 
family werehy no moans satisfied ; lie tlierefore assernlded them and announced 
that the kingdom of the sovereign of Morocco vvould pass into their hands and 
that the wealth of the enemy would become their prey. On hearing these words, 
they were much rejoiced and they ceased lo regret the death of their relatives. The 
details of these events ar(f abundant, but tlieydo not enter into our subject. We 
shall only slate, in a summary manner, that Muhammad never relaxed his efibrls 
till he sent forth an army of ten thousand men, horse and foot, with Abd al-Murnin, 
al-Wansherisi, and all his other disciples, whilst he remained in the mountain. 
These troops h(?Sicged Morocco for the space of a month, but the) then mei with a 
most disgraceful defeat, and Abd al-Mumin look lo bight wilh the survivors. In 
this engagement, al-Wanshcrisi lost his life. Muhammad was in the mountain 
when he received the news, and he died before his partisans returned (18); but, in 
his last moments, he enjoined the persons present lo inform them that victory and 
complete success awaited them; wherefore they should not despond, but renew^ the 
fight; God would enable their hands lo achieve a signal triumph; the vicissitudes 
of war were alternate; his followers would he now^ strong and now weak, now 
numerous and now few ; their power was only commencing, whilst that of their 
enemies was drawing to a close. He continued a long series of injunctions in the 
same style, and then expired. This event look place A. H. 524 (A. 1). 1130). lie 
was buried in the mountain, and his tomb is still a well-known object of pilgrimage. 
His followers designate this year as the adm al^Bahira (19). He was born on the 
festival of Aashura [iOlhof Muharram], A. II, 485 (21sl Feb. A. D. 1092). The first 
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time lie made his appearance to call the people to his cause was in the year 514 
(A. I). 1120). lie was a man of middle size and slight form; his complexion was 
tawny, his head largo, and his eye piercing. The author of the Kitdb al~Muqhrih 
says respecting him : The traces which he has left acquaint thee with his history 
“ as plainly as if thou sawest him with thy eyes : 

Ills fool was on earlh, but his mind towered to the Pleiades! 

“ Ills soul preferred shedding the water of life (hxs own blood] to shedding the 
“ water of the face [doing a degrading act]. The Almoravides saw him with indif- 
“ ference stop and settle [in their country], and they allowed him to steal forward as 
“ the dawn steals upon the darkness, and to leave the world filled with the sound 
“ [of his renown). He laid the basis of an empire which would have obliged Abu 
“ 3Iuslim [vol 11. p. lOOj, had he seen it, to acknowledge the foresight of its 
“ founder. He subsisted on whal his sister earned by spinning : a small flat cake 
“ of bread each day with a little butler or oil sufficed him, nor did he abandon tins 
“ simple food when lie abounded in worldly wealth. „'Uemarking, one day, tlial 
** the minds of his followers were turned towards the amjdc booty which Ibev hud 
“ obtained, he ordered all the spoil to be heaped together and burnt. ‘ WIiocmm 
“ ‘ follows me,' said he, * for worldly goods shall have nothing from me but whal 
“ ‘ he sees there, and whoever follows me for the recompense of vhe next world 
“ ‘ shall find his reward witlj^God.’ Though plain in his dress and affable in his 
“ manners, he inspired a profound respect; he was of difficult access except for per- 
“ sons who came to complain of oppression, and he had a man whose duty it was to 
“ wail on him and give admittance to visitors." Ibn Tumart left some poetry of 
which we may notice the following passage: 

hen these people were far oil', you lent them your assistance, and when they bade thee 
farewell, they left thee {with indif/erence). How often did you forbid them to sin) and were 
* noi (d)(‘vcd; how often did you give admonitions, yet you were not heeded. XVlielslonc (of 
others’ frit) ! liow long will you sharjien steel, and never receive a culling edge yourself? 

He frequently repealed the following line: 


Strip ihyself of the world {and its passions] ; for naked thou earnest into the world. 
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And lie often applied lo liimsclf these verses of al-Mulanahbi’s : 

When you strive after glory much-desired, cease not to aspire until you reach the stars. In 
a mean and in a noble undertaking, the taste of death is quite the same. 

The two following passages of the same poet were often repealed by him : 

lie who knows the times and mankind as well as 1 do, should quench without remorse his 
lance’s thirst for blood. He would meet no meriry from them if ihcy got him into their power: 
lo hurl destruclion on them is not then a crime. 

1 become not one of them by living among them; sandy earth is the gangue in which gold 
is found. 

Muhammad Ihn Tumarl did not make any conquests; he laid the foundations of 
the enlreprisc, (»rganiscd and cslahlishcd it, bnl the conquofts were achieved by Ahd 
al Muniin.— llarcfhi means helongmj to Uargha^ which is a large iribe of Ibe Mas- 
miida (Berben), >vbo occupy Ibe mountain of as-Siis in Ibe fartbesl extremity of 
Maghrib (20). Tliey are considered as being related lo al-Hasan, Ibe son of [the 
klidlif) Ali Ibn Abi Talib (itIJ; and it is said that they scllled in tbal place when the 
counlry \Nas subdued by Musa Ibn Nasir.— Tximart is a llerber name (22). —fVart- 
Khertu inoixw^bekmgitig to IVanshcns, a village oflfiikiyain Ibe province of Bugia (23). 
—Of Ttri'Miill mention has been already made [ml. II. p. 184) (24).—In the life 
of Abd al-Mumin we have spoken of the Jafr. 


(1) T!i.* ino.ming of tliis title is oxplaincd in vol. II. p. 57S. See also iii\ Iranslalion ot Urn Klialilnn’s 
Oi‘ok‘(j(nni'nn, Ml the Noliros ei Ktinnis, 1. XX, premiere parlie, )i, 5.t. tiMiislatioii of the same author's 
lUstmy of the Berbeis, I, 1!. p. HJl ct scq. may al.v> J»e con.sulted. ’ 

(2; See m> 1. I. p. 4(i8, and \ol. It. p. .'>94. 

(a) IhiiKhalddii admits as correel a ^'ene.dofrv hv which Ihn Tdmarl i.s made to descend from Ali Ibn Abi 
TAlih by Snlamulii, the hrolher ul Idris, ihe progenitor of the Idrisides. Thongli Ihn TAmarl belonged to the 
llorber tribe <d Ilargh.i, he w.is not a numiher of it hy descent, hut >)y a matrimonial alliance contracted by 
<uie of bis ancohtuis. Ihn KlialdAn uh.ser\es that tins was also the case with some of the descendants of Idris 
(4) Having examined the collection of tn’atiscs tomposed liy llm TArnart, I can bear testim<»ny lo the cof- 
rectni'ss with which his talents are here appreciated. The.so treatises form a .small but chtsely-writh'ii xoUinie, 
transcribed, as theinforms ns, in the m<inth oi ShaabAn, A. H. 579 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 
rdly-fiv(‘ years aller the author’s death. This MS. is in the Uihliothoque impiriah, supplement. Tlie doctrines 
taught hy al-Mahdi bore a great, reseinhlaiicc lo those ofal-Asbari; like him, lie bud recourse to /devV, or 
allegorical mlerprctation, in exjilaining certain verses of the KorAn wbicb, if taken in tbi'ir literal .sense, would 
have led to anthropomorphism, a belief wdiich he accused the Alinoravides of jirofessiug. Fits doctrines were 
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orthodox^ Olio siii^lo pnini rxcoplod and \\hicb ho Imrrowod Iroin Iho Sliiitos; naniolY, lha» the triio inunn^ oi 
spiritual and temporal cliiol, ol the Moslnnswas impoecahlo {masum). Ho parlionlarl\ iiisislod on the hchcf 
ui the UHiii/ of (h>(1 [touhhfjj and lor this reason lie {jaNO liis disciples the name oi' af-Muirahhidi/n [professoi •> 
of the mill!/'. This d(Mioniiiialioii lias ”'ivon rise lo the word Almohudes ol f]iiroi>oan writers. 

(5) E\er\ iMosliiii is ohliLi'ed 1)\ his ri'hj^non U» ni.uiifain, hy his examjile and exliorlatioiis, the strict oliscrx- 
anee of tlie law. He cannot emjiloy o»nstraiiit'to (‘llei-t Ins purpose, that faculty heini? reserved lor the hnih. 
the ^oM'nidi, and Hie roolice inajoistrate. 

(c) Acconlinir to the most appro\ed trealises mi the oneirocrilic science, a liranch ol knowledt^e still sedu¬ 
lously cnllisati'd hy the Moslmis, drinkin" up the sea means, the acquisition ol a jrreat empire. 

[1] Ihii Khaldim says that al-Mahdi landed at Tripoli and pnxreded to Ihe^Ma, which was then ;\. 11. 51ii 
under the rule ol al-A'/i/ Ihn al-Mansdr, who expelled him from the citv. It apjtears limn the sequel o( Ihn 
KhalliKaii s relation that he liad pieMonsly Msitrd al-Mahdi\a. An-Nuwairi s.iys that Ihn TAmriil arri\cd ai 
al-Mahdiv.i, Iroiii Tii|ioli, in the leii^ii ol Ah Ihn Yah\a. 

(Si The meaning'ol lh(‘wmd is thus exjdained hx Al. de S.icy in \n'> Ahtl~Ali(ittl, p. 48:2. 

‘J) The Milage ofAleliala In"' at the distance ol three or lour miles S. W. of Hugia. 

no^ Till' title signilie-* the re/nfnr of exivooiil nmy thiiiyi <'<,iu'»nviifj the htdon/ i f the hmys of Moi/h- 
nh. I sii^p'-ct this to he the same work wlmh is cited lowei down under the lilli' ol Krnh al-Mu /hi ih, ro. 
I Hie ichitor of exli'/tni'dinm 1 / tlnnijs eoinermny (he honorah/e chorneieri.sti< of the fieo/de of .ym/hrih), and 
111 which the historian and gfogia])her Ahi'i ’l-Ilasan Ah Ihn Mdsa al-(lharn,iti [untn'e of dnnifidii^, gmierall'. 
known h\ the appelhition ol Ihn Said, gives a seiles ol hiographical notues»tii the eminent men ot Spam and 
Nt.ilh \lrhM. Ihii Said was horn \. II. t.lO 1). 1-214^, and he died at 'limis A, U. t;sii 1). 12S(1-T, 
M. de riav.mgos Ini'- mserlt'd .mote on Ihn Said m tin' hrsi volume ol lus Mohninniednn Ihjiinstie'i m S mo 
ll.ijp Khalit,i jil.ices Ihn S.iid s death in the \ear Ol'i (A. 1) 127 4-b'. 

\11, See vol. 11, p. is'i, and Ihn Khaldun's Vnihtjoineun. 1. II. p. 21b. 22( 

J2) Till' word means: To extract the c.ssenti.il pirl ol a thing. It seems employed here to denoii 

that he had not attained that degree ol pi'ohciency which would enahle him to repe.it Ironi memory the entile 
I oni<>iiis (d the wmks wlm h he had stu'hed; m l.ict, that he was still a mere schol.ir. 

^l.lj Aecoidmg to ihn al-Athir, the Ahiioraxides, the rulers ot Morocco at th.it pi'riod, dillered li’om tin 
othei Moslims m mit' lemark.ihle parlicnl.ir: the men wtu-o.i veil ilithnm) .ind tlieir women wou' iiont*. \1 
.Mah.li met the sister {not the dniujh'n) ol the king, taking a ride and accompanied hy a iiumeions tram ol 
h.ind-oiue leinale slaves, all mounted. The retormer xv.is si .md.dised at this spectacle, and ordered them to 
(<,\ei their (aees; he .iiid Ills i-oinpaiiions even dared P* stiike their liorscs, in conseqin nee ol which Hie 
)iimcess vv.i.'< llirowii oil. She cmiq)Iaini’d ol tins to her lirother, who ordered al-Muhdi to he hroiighl heimt 
him.—The rest id the iiairatioii is given hv Ihn Khallik.in, 

fl4) Koran, sural 22, veis,' 'its, 

'(1); Tlie.sf niamluk» were natives ol Spam. 'I'lie Ahuoravides, the .Vliiioliades, and the Mermides alwavs 
kept in then c.ipital .i troop ol lour m live tlious.ind Christians. 

(It.j In the laltt'r p.irl ol this pass.igc, the author has passed Ironi the lirsl to the Hind person. This is 
a piece of iiegligeiici' readilx pardoned hv Arahian critics, as Ireipient examples ol il are lound in the KorAii. 
They observe Ihat, m sucii cast's, Hie ht.yuju passes into ikhfidr. nr, \u other words, th.d the literal reproduction 
ol a conversatimi or discour.se passes iido a mere account given (d the same discourse. In the lonner case 
ilie spealu'rs utter their sentiments in the first person, and, in the latter, they .are made to speak in the Ihinl, 
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(17) Ibn TAmart having rcmaiked th^jl a number of profligate and wicked men inhabited llic mountain, 
avSsemblcd tho cliicfs of tl>c tribes and ordered them to exhort such persons to amend their li\cs, and lo take 
down the names of tliosc who refused. Having received these lists, Ibn Tflmart caused a second and a third 
warning lo be given to lh(i obslinale. He then selerded out of the lists the names of the persons whom he dis¬ 
liked, and fV'tvo them to al-Wansherlsi, directing him to pass the tril3es in review and to place those people 
on his left hand. This operation being icrminateil, IlinTi'imart said: '^Behold a set of reprobates whom it is 
your duty to put lo death.” The iicople hastened to execute this sentence, each tribe slaying tiie indivi¬ 
duals vs lio bclongeil la it. That day was ever afterwards called: Yaum al-Tamylz [the day of the diicrimi- 
natom). —(Ibn al-Atbir, Kdoiil at-Tov'drUJif '^aiv 51/i.) 

(Iti) Ih' died four months atlor their defeat.—(Ibn Khaldiin ) 

(19) Aii-Nuwairi informs us that, at the siege of Morocco, the Almohades, on finding themselves attacked 
hy superior numhers, retreated lo the wall (d a large garden called al-Bahira [Ihc luh-hcn-gnrden)^ and, leaning 
llieir hai-ks against it, tliey fought desperately till night pul an end to the combat. “ And tliis battle,” adds 
the histm’ian, '^was called /hr ho/tlc of n!-li ihirn, and the year, that of rd-Iinhlra." 

{‘Hi) lie mean'- (he ch.im of (he Atlas which hounds ilie south and south'Cast frontiers of the kingdom ol 
Morocco. 

(ai) This IS a matiilcsl ('noi ; the llargha were a Beiher race, and consciiiiently they could not have sprung 
Iroin an Ar.diiaii stock. Hm Khaldtin observes that man^ <if the ludigenon.s tribes of North Africa sought, hy 
means of lalsi' genealogies^ to pro\(' their descent from the Aiah.s, 

(i>2) 1 am ;dm<».st eerlam that T/hnart is the diminutive of tho Arabic name Omar, and that it signifies little 
Omar, In Ih'rher, tlie fi'ininino and the dimmutne are farmed hy the addition of a / at the commencement 
and ol anollicr t at the end of the iii?isciilme noun. 1 must add that the letter am docs not exist in Berber. 

(i;f) AVan.slieris is not a village, but a mountain; it lies, not in the province of Bugia, hut in the province, 
of Algiers, to th(' .south ol Alilyan.i. 

((2'*) Tin-Malt is incorrei.1; th(' true name esi Tinmrhd [lUn qutr aiha est), that is lo say: the white or snowy 
mountain, Tho>e woids belong to the Berber language. 


AL-IKHSIIID. 


Abu Bakr Muhammad, the son of Abu Muhammad Toghj, tlie son of Juff, the sbn 
of Yallikin, the son of Furan, the son of Furi, the son of the Khakan [sovereign] of 
Farghana, and lord of the throne of gold (1), was surnamed al-lkhshid. He drew 
his descent from the kings of Farghana and became sovereign of Egypt, Syria, and 
Ilijaz. The word Toghj is the equivalent of Abd ar-Rahmdn [the servant of the 
VOL. III. 28 
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Merciful) (?). [The khalif) al-Motasira billah, the son of Harun ar-Rashid, drew into 
his service, from Fargliana, a great number [of warriors), and, being informed of 
the courage and intrepidity which Juff and some others displayed in war, he sent 
for them and received them with the highest honour. They obtained from him the 
concession of certain fiefs [katdija) at Sarra-man-raa [Samarra), and one of these grants 
is called tlic Katdya of Juff to the present day. .luff look up his residence there and 
became the father of a family, lie died at Baghdad, the night in which [the khalif) 
al-Miilawakkil \\as murdered. This event occurred on the eve of Wednesday, the 
3rd of Shawwal, A. II. 247 [lOlh December, A. D. 861). The sons of Juff then went 
abroad to seek a livelihood for their family, and Toghj entered into the service of 
Lulu, the page (gkiildni) of Ibn Tiiliin [vol. 1. p. 153); [the latter) was at that time 
residing in Egypt, and had appointed [LiWi) as his lieutenant in that country. Toghj 
afterwards passed into the service of Ishak ILn tundaj (2) and remained with him till 
the death of Ahmad Ibn Tulun. A peace having been effected between Abii ’l-.laish 
Khumurawaih, the son of Ahmad Ibn Tulun (ro/. L p. 498) and Ishak Ibn Rundaj, 
the former noticed Togbj who was then in Isbak’s suite, and being struck by his 
appearance, ho took him from Ishak and gave him the command of all his troops, 
lie appointed him also governor of Damascus and Tibeihas. On the dealli of Khu- 
marawaih, Toghj, wdio had always remained with him, went to join al-Miikiafi billah, 
and this [mark of respect) gave the khalif such satisfaction tliat he beslo'wcd on him 
a pelisse of honour. Al-Abbas Ibn al-llasan was then al-Muklali’s \izir; accustomed 
to sec all [the officers of the state) bend in humble submission to his will, be endea- 
voured to exact the same deffrence from Toghj; finding, however, that his spirit 
scorned to brook such humiliation, he excited the kbalifs anger against him, and suc¬ 
ceeded in having him and kis son, Abu Bakr Mubammad, cast into prison. Toghj 
died in confinement, but his son at length recovered his liberty and received a pe¬ 
lisse of honour. Burning to avenge the death of their father, the brothers Abu Bakr 
and Obaid Allah watched with unremitting vigilance for an opportunity of killing the 
vizir, and they at length obtained the satisfaction of seeing him fall by the hand of 
al-Husain Ibn Hamdan [vol. U. p. 360). Obaid Allah then, A. II. 296, went to join 
Ibn Abi ’s-Saj, and Abu Bakr fled into Syria, where, during the space of a year, he 
remained a fugitive in the desert. Having then joined Abu Mansur Tikin al-Kliazari 
[governor of Egypt and Syria) (3), he became one of his most efficient supporters, 
and, being invested by him with the government of Amman and the mountains of 
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as-Sharat (4), he gained a gre|il name hy the expedition wliich he made to an- 
Nukaib (5). This was in the year 306 (A. I). 919); a large band had assembled to 
intercept the pilgrim-caravan, but Abu Bakr marched against them, slew some, look 
others prisoners, put the rest to flight, and delivered the caravan. A female attached 
to the palace of the khalif al-Muktadir hillah, and known by the name of Ajuz, 
happened to make the pilgrimage that year, and, on her return, she related to al- 
Muktadir what she bad witnessed of Abu Bakr^s [intrepid conduct). This account 
induced the khalif to send him a pelisse of honour and increase his pay. Abu Bakr 
remained with Tikin till the year 316 (A. 1). 928-9), when he left him for a reason 
too long to be exposed here. He then proceeded to Bamla and received letters from 
al-Muktadir, consliluting him governor of that city, lie remained in this post till 
the year 318, when al-Mukladir sent him his nomination as governor of Damascus, 
lie continued at Damascus till the month of Ramadan, A. II. 321 (x\ugust-Scptembcr, 
A. D. 933), when [the hlialif] al-Kuhir hillah appointed him governor of Egypt. 
During Ihirly-two days, the prater was offered up for him iji Egypt (a.<i governor)^ but 
he had not yet entered it, when al-Kahir nominated Abu 'J-Abbas Ahmad Jbn 
Kaieghligh governor of llhil province for the second time. This appointment took 
place on the 9lh of Shaw'wal, A. H. 321. Abu Bakr Muhammad al-Ikhshid was 
restored to the government of Egypt by ar-Radi hillah, the son of al-Mukladir, on 
the deposition of his uncle al-Kfiliir; and he received from him besides, the command 
of Sjria, Mesojiolamia, al-Hararnain [Mekka and Medina) and other places, lie 
entered Egypt on Wednesday, the 23rd of Ramadan, A. II. 323 (26lli August, 
A. D. 935). It is said, however, by some, that, till Tlie death of ar-Rddi, in 329, 
he possessed only the government of Egypt; Syria, Ilijaz, and the other provinces 
having been then placed under his orders by al-3Iultaki lillah, the brother and 
successor of ar-Radi. In the month of Ramadan, 327 (June-July, A. D. 939), 
ar-Radi granted to him the title of al-lkhsliid because he drew his descend from the 
kings of Farghana, a circumstance which we have already noticed towards the 
commencement of this article. Ikhshid was the title borne by these sovereigns; it 
signifles king of kitup (6). It w as thus they gave to the king of Persia the title of Kisra 
[Chosroes), to the king of the Turks that of Khakan, to the king of the Romans that 
of Kaisar (Ccesar), to the king of Syria that of Heracl [Ilcraclius], to the king of 
Yemen that of Tobba, to the king of Abyssinia that of an-Najashi, etc. (7). Kaisar is 
a Frankish word, signifying: delivered by means of an incision (8). He was so 
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called because bis mollier died in cliildbirlli, and be was extracted Ibrougb an incision 
made in tbe womb. This was a circumstance in which he vaunted his preeminence 
over other kings, in as much as he bad not been born of woman. Ilis name was 
Ogbuslus [Augustus); he was the first king of the Romans, and it is said that, in the 
forty-third year of his reign, the blessed Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary [al-Masih Isa 
Ibn Maryam] was born. Others say that Jesus was born in the seventeenth year of 
his reign. Tiie kings of the Romans all bore the title of Kaisar. In the prayers 
offered up from tlie pulpits for Muhammad Ihn Toghj, he was designated by the title 
of al-llihshid; he thus became known by it, as if it was his proper name. Al-Ikhsbid 
was a resolute prince, displaying great foresight in w\ar, and a close attention to the 
prosperity of his empire; he treated the military class with honour, and he governed 
with ability and justice. Ilis bodily strength w’as so great that he made use of a bow 
which none hut himself could draw. Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-IIamadani 
(vol. L p 405) says, in his lesser historical work entitled : Oyiln as-Siar (sources of 
history), tliat bis army consisted of four hundred thousand men, that he was a coward, 
and had eight thousand rnamluks. Two thousand of them guarded him every night, 
and, when travelling, his eunuchs were posted around his tent; \el, not trusting to 
tlicsc precautions, he would go to the tents occupied by*the tenl-j)ilchcrs [farrdsMii) 
and sleep there, lie continued in his government and the enjoyment of good 
fortune till Uieyear 33 "i-, when he died at Damascus, on the fourtli hour of Friday, 
the 21sl of /u ’l-Ilijja (^4lb July, A. D. 946). Ilis corpse was borne to Jerusalem, 
in a bier, and interred in that city, Abu T-Ilusain ar-Uazi [vol. 7. p, 100), says that 
he died A. 11. 335; God knowls best! Ilis birth took place on Monday, the 15lh of 
Rajah, A. II. 2G8 (8th February, A. 1). 882), at Baghdad, in the street leading to the 
Kufa gate [Slidri hdb iUMfet). Kafur al-Ikhsbidi and Falik al-Majmin were slaves 
of bis: in the preceding part of this work [vol. 11. pages 453 and 521) wc have 
allotted a se])aralc article to each of these two persons. On the death of al-lkhshid, 
his sons Abii '1-Kasim Anujur and Abu T-Ilasan were taken charge of by his servant 
Kafur, who conscientiously discharged that duly. We need not mention here the 
dktes of their birth and death, nor the length of their reign, as wc have already given 
a brief indication of these points in the life of Kafur; we have also related the history 
of the latter up to the time of bis death, and, after staling that the military then 
placed Abu ’I-Fawaris Alimad, the son of Ali, the son of al-lkhshid, on the throne, 
we referred to the present article for the remainder of our observations. As Abu 
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’I-Fawaris Ahmad was only eleven years of age, they established as his lieutenant in 
the administration of the slate his father's cousin, Abu Muhammad al-llusain Ibn 
Obaid Allah Ibn Toghj Ibn Juff, the lord of Rarala in Syria and the same person 
whose praises were celebrated by al-Mulanabbi in the kastda which commences 
thus ; 

I should reproach myself were I conscious, when my companions blame {me for yieldimj to 
affliction)^ of all {the grief) I feel in ihc midst of these ruined dwellings (0), 

In the same piece, he enters into his subject by means of the following tran¬ 
sition : 


A\hen I attack the foe, I leave no resistance for {other) warriors to vanquish; when I utter 
(verses), I leave no maxim for (other) sages to adduce. If this be not the case, niy poetic talent 
has deceived me, and want of resolution has hindered me from {doing fit honour to the merit 
of) Ibn Obaid Allah! 

The following passage from the same poem is really beautiful : 

I see at the foot of the region which extends from the Euphrates to Parka (10), a combat in 
which the steeds trample^n warriors’ heads; I sec lances wielded by princes whose hands 
must have known the. spear before they knew the bracelet (It). On every side, that troop is 
guarded against the foe by the swords of the sons of Toghj Ibn JulT, those gallant chieftains. 
’Tis they who nobly return to the charge in ilie tumult of battle, and yet more nobly do they 
return to acts of beneficence! ’Tis they wbo grant a generous pardon to offenders; ’tis they 
who pay llj/; fine ((if hlood) for him who is amerced. Modest in their deportment, yet, when 
they encounter an advereary, they face, but not with modesty, the edge of the sword. AVere 
lions not too vile, I should compare these heroes to them, but lions are creatures of an inferior 
class. 

In the same piece, be says : 

On reaching that noble prince 1 shook off all other men, as the traveller, on aiTi\ing, shakos 
from his hag the old and dried remains of his prmisions. Yet my joy could hardly compensate 
my sorrow for having kept away from him during my past life. 

This is a long and brilliant hastihi.—When Ibis arrangement was effected,-al- 
llusain Ibn Obaid Allah, wbo was then in Sjria, married Fatima, the daughter of 
his uncle al-Ikhslitd, and his name was mentioned in the prayer offered up from 
the pulpit, immediately after llic name of Abu ’1-Fawaris Ahmad Ibn Ali. diallers 
continued in this stale till Friday the Ihirtecnlli of Shaaban, A. H. 358 {2nd July, 
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A. D. 9G9), when llic Maghribin army commanded^ by llie kdid Jawbar [voL 1. 
page 340), tbe general [of aUMoizz), entered Old Cairo with flying colours and 
ovcrlbrcw llie Ikbsbidile dynasty after it bad subsisted tbirly-four years, ten monlbs, 
and twenty-four days. Some lime previously, {al-IIusain) Ibn Obaid Allab bad 
arrived there from S\ria, having fled before tbe Karmats who bad taken possession of 
that counlrj. He went to tbe palace of bis wdfc and cousin, Fatima, and assuming 
the exercise of sovereign authority, be arrested the vizir Jaafar Ibn al-Furat (voL 1. 
p. 319), whom bo put to the torture and amerced in a large sum. He then departed 
for Sv’ia, on tbe tst of the latter Habi, A. H. 358 (February, A. D. 969). Jaafar 
Ibn I'alali [vol. I. p. 327) having occupied Syria, into wbicb country be bad been 
dispatched by tbe hdid Jawbar, as wo have already related, took Abu Muhammad 
[al-IImaw] Ibn Obaid Allab prisoner and sent him with a number of Syrian emirs to 
Jawbar, who bad remained in Egypt. They entered Old Cairo in tbe month of the 
first Juniada, A. H. 359 [Marcb-April, A. D. 970), and, as [al-Htimin] Ibn Obaid 
Allab bad tyrannised over the Egyptians during the time of bis rule, [the guards) kept 
their prisoners standing and exposed to public gaze, for tbe space of five hours, 
nuicb to tbe satisfaction of those who had to complain of their conduct. They were 
then brought into Jawbar’s tent and placed among the*other captives kept there 
in chains. On the 17lb of the first Juniada, the kdid Jawbar dispatched bis son 
Jaafar to al-Moizz, with a quantity of presents loo precious to be described, and be 
sent olT with him the prisoners brought from Syria. They were put into a boat on 
the I\ile whilst Jawbar stood by and looked on; tbe boat upset, and [al-Husam) Ibn 
Obaid Allah cried out to him : *M)o you mean to drown us?" Jawbar olTered some 
excuses and made a great show of pity for bis prisoner. They were then removed 
into another boat, all of tbciji bound in chains. This is tbe last information I 


could learn respecting al-Husain. I have since found, in the historical work 
composed by al-Olaki [vol. I. p. 280), that al-llusain died on the eve of Friday, the 
20lb of Rajah, A. H. 371 (19lb January, A. D. 982), and that the funeral prayer was 
said over him in the citadel of Cairo by al-Aziz Nizar, tbe son of al-Moizz. Al- 
Fargbani slates, in bis history (12), that al-llusain was born in the year 312 
(A. D. 924-5) ; be assigns also to his death the dale wbicb has been just given. 
According to the same author, Abu ’1-Fawaris Ahmad Ibn Ali died on ll)C 13tb of tbe 
first Rabi, A. H. 377 (13lb July, A. 1). 987). Al-Ikhshid, Toghj (13), JuffovJaff, 


Yaltikiu, Furdn, Fdri; such is the pronunciation of tbe names 
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jjljy and TheiTikin mentioned in this article was thrice governor of 

Egypt; he died on Saturday, the 16th of the first Rahi, A. U. 321 (IClh March, 
A. D. 933), whilst occupying that post for the third time. He was succeeded hy 
Abu Bakr al-lkhshid. The hdfiz Ihn Asakir {vol. ILp, 252) gives a separate article 
on Ahmad Ibn Kaicghligh, in his History o/ Damascus: speaking of his admi¬ 
nistration in Egypt, he says: “A warfare was carried on between him and 
“ Muhammad, the son of Tikin al-Rhassa, hut he finally remained in the full 
possession of his authority. Muhammad Ibn Toghj was then sent by the khalif 
ar-Rkli as emir over Egypt, and Ihn Kaicghligh resigned the command to him. 
Ahmad possessed abilities as a scholar and a poet; in one of his poems he says: 

“ On rainy da^s, let not the goblet linger in thy hand /ms it rowi(l)\ knowest ihoii not 
“ that rain is an urgent cupbearer (14)? 

Ilis brother Ibrahim Ibn Kaicghligh died on the Isl of Zii ’1-Kaada, A. 11. 303 
“ (7lh May, A. D. 916).” Ishak, the son of Ibrahim, was the governor of Tripoli 
who, w'hcn al-Mutanahbi visited that city on his journey from Ramlah to Antioch, 
endeavoured to extort froin the poet a kmtda in his [)raise. Al-Mulanabbi not only 
refused to gratifj his wish, but attacked him in a satire commencing thus: 

Men’s hearts lo^c a secret known to none but iliem, etc. 

He then left*him, and having afterwards learned his death in Jabala, he said : 

They told us Ishak was dead, and I said to them, etc. 

These two kasidas are to be found in his diwdn, iof which reason 1 omit them. 
He composed also other satires against tlie same person. 


(1) Ttir lord of the throne of gold, in Arabic: sarir ad-Dahab. D’Uorbclol sa^s ibal, liic throne of 

gold was the name a country or province siluatoil near Dcrbcnd, between the Black sea and the Cas¬ 

pian. It was so called because Ibc MarzubAn, or "oveinor, enjoyed the privilege of sittin^^ on a tliroiie* of 
gold. See also al-MasCldi, tome II. page h\ oI the French translation. 

(2) Whilst the Zenj were attacking the dominions ol‘ Ihe klialif on the southern side, Ibn Ahi ’s-SAj, the 
governor of Kinnisrln in the north of Syria, and Ishak Ihn KundAj, or KundAjik, the governor of Mosul, took 
possession, the former of Syria, and the latter of Mesopotamia. These two chiefs then vvaged war against each 
other, and Ibn KundAJ ackiiowdedged KhumArawaiJi fur his so\orcign. lie subse<|neiitly turned his arms 
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apriiiiKsf thf' ngyidiiius, ami during' soiiio years a despc'ralo struggle f< r power 'W’as mainlaiiiod between four 
parties: KhumArawaih, the khalif, Ibn Kundaj, ami Ibn Abi ’s-Saj. The details of their proceedings are given 
by Ibn al-Athir. 

(;l) Ibn KballikAii bas a sborf notice on this person, towards the end of the present article. Al)ft ’1-MahAsin 
gives an account of bis govcrninenf in the Nujnm. 

(4) AmmAu and as-Sbarat lie between tlie Dead sea and Aila. 

(:>) An-Nuk.ub lies m fbe norlb-west evireniity of Arabia, between Maan and TabAk, on the road of the 
pilgrims frum Syria toMt'kKa.— 

(C) Alti'i MahAsin adds: tn the. language of the Farghontans. 

(7) To lias list may be added, on the auth(*rity of Abi'i ’l-MahAsiri in the Nujihn, year 320: Al-hhahkl 

tlie title of tbe king of TabaristAn; Sul that of the king of JurjAn; al-lfshtn, that of the 

king o! rsrusbua; Sdimbi, liial ol Ibe King of Samarkand, and Firuun (Pharaoh), that of tbe king ol Egypt 
in ancient times. 

(8) It is impossible lendei evactly the terse concision of the Arabic words bteral trans¬ 

lation ^^ould be, 1 / u'ui split of] fiom him, (li/fi\sum fail ah co, Init tliese expressions are nniiitelligiblc. Pliny 
says: Priuiusque CiCsarum A c^rvo matris uti'ro dictus.— Hist. Nat. VII. 7, 9. 

(9) In translating llicse fnigmeiits l haie lollowed tbe authority of the excellent commentar\ on al-Muta- 
nabbi preser\ed in the Ihhhofhrque imp^nalc. In the MSS. of Ibn KballikAii these \or.ses» are disfigured b\ 
errors resulting from the negligence or ignorance of copyists. 

(lu) The word Pnrha signifies n stony soil; a number of places bore this name, one of them in tbe rieigh- 
boiirbood of the Euphrates. 

(11) The bracelets bore spoken of are the amulets tied round the wrists tl young children in order to protect 
them from the evil eve. 

(Uj vol. 1. pages ISli, 290. 

(13) This name should be i.roiiniinced To^'j. 

(! 4) This IS a quibble; the verse signifies also: Knowest thou not that ram is an impetuous watcrer? 


TOGHHULBEK THE SELJVKIDE. 


‘Abu Talib Muhammad Ibn Mikajil Ibn Saljuk Ibn Dukak, surnamed Rukn ad- 
Din Toghrulbek [Toghrulbckj the column of the faith), was the first monarch of the 
Seljiik dynasty. This people, before it established its domination over so many 
proxinccs, dwell beyond the river [the Oxus) at a place twenty parasangs distant 
from Bokhara. They were Turks, and their numbers were immense; they lived in 
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complete independence, and, ^licn armies too strong for them to resist were sent 
against them, they passed into the deserts and took refuge in the midst of the sands, 
where no one could approach them. Mahmud Ibn Subuktikin, sultan of Khorasan, 
Ghazna, and that country (we shall give his life), having crossed the river, en¬ 
tered into Transoxiana and found the leader of the Seljukides to be a powerful chief, 
maintaining a numerous people in obedience, [more) by wile and address [than hy 
force] ; always moving from one region to apothcr and making incursions into the 
neighbouring provinces. Having employed every means to gain his confidence and 
draw him [to the camp], he at lengih succeeded in circumventing him; and, on the 
chieftain’s arrival, he seized upon him and sent him off to a castle, [where he remained 
in confinement.) Mahmud’s insidious policy w'as then directed against his prisoner’s 
partisans, and he consulted the principal officers of his empire on the measures 
to be taken witli regard to them. Some gave their opinion tliat they should be 
drowned in the Jaihun [the Oxm], whilst others advised him to cut off the thumbs 
of every male among them, and thus preclude them from the possibility of drawing 
the bow and wielding arms; various plans were proposed, but they finally agreed 
on the propriety of transpon^ng them across the Jaihim and dispersing them through¬ 
out the province of Khorasdn, where they should he constrained to pay the lax [al- 
khardj] to government. This advice was adopted, and the Scljuks continued for 
some lime to hold a submissive and peaceful line of conduct. This encouraged the 
agents of government to oppress them, to seize on their wealth and llockfs and to 
grind them down by their extortions and tyranny: the consequence was, that two 
thousand tents [or families] emigrated to Kirman. The emir Abu ’I-Fawaris Baba 
ad-Dawlat, the son of Adud ad-DawIat Ibn Buwaih, who then ruled over that coun¬ 
try, received them with kindness and arrayed their clnefs in robes of honour; he 
even resolved on taking them into his service, hut ten days had scarcely elapsed 
when he died. The fugitives immediately departed through dread of the Daila- 
miles, inhabitants that country, and, having hastened towards Ispahan, which was 
then under the rule of Ala ad-Dawlat Abu laafar Ibn Kakuyah, they encamped 
outside the city. This prince wished to employ them in his service, but, having 
received a letter from the sultan Mahmud, ordering him to attack them and seize 
on their property, he proceeded to obey, and a combat ensued which cost many lives 
to both parties. The survivors set out for Adarbaidjan, and those who had remained 
in Khor&sUn retired to a mountain near Khowarezm. The sultan Mahmud sent an 
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army against them, which pursued them through th6se deserts during the space of 
nearly two jears; he then took tlic field himself and followed them with unremitting 
activity till they were complelel} dispersed. On tlic death of Mahmud, his son and 
successor Masiid found himself under the necessity of strengthening his army, and 
\^rote to the Scljukides in Adarhaijan, inviting them to come to his assistance. One 
thousand lioricmon liaving joined him, he took them into his pay and led them 
towards Kliorasan. At the rc(juest of Jiis new allies, he wTOte to the remnant of 
tlic S(‘ljukidcs whom his father had dispersed, and, having obtained from them 
Ihc promise of obedience, he granted them an amnesty, and reinstated them, on 
their arrival, in all the privileges which his father had conceded to them at first. 
Masud then passed into Fndia to appease the troubles which had broken out there, 
and the Scljukides took advantage' of his absence to resume their disorderly conduct 
and ravage the counlrj. During the course of these events, the history of which 
would lead us too far, the sultan Toghnilhek and his brother Dawiid had remained 
in Transoxiaiia and encountered Malak Shah, the sovereign of Bukhara, where the) 
lost a great nuniher of their partisans in a desperate conflict. This defeat forced 
liiem to rclin' among their people in Kliorasan and lo^ .'vrile to 31asiid, imploring 
mere) and requesting to he taken into his service. To this j)raycr Masiid replied 
h) imprisoning their messengers and sending an army against the Seljuks in Kho- 
rtisau. A bloody halite ensued, suhscquenlly to which they obtained their pardon 
oil giving full assurance of their complete submission to his authority and engaging 
to conquer tlie province of Kliowdrezm. Masud then tranquillised their hearts and 
set at lihertv tlie amhas.sadors sent from Transoxiana; on which IIion reijuesled him 
to abate the rigour of the confliicmenl in which their chief had lingered from the 
lime of his arrcslalion by the sultan Walimud. In pursuance of their de.sire, Masiid 
caused the prisoner to ho removed from the castle and taken, hound in chains, to 
ilalklu The captive prince then asked jicrniission to write to his nephews, Toghrul- 
h'Jv and Dawiul, and, having obtained 3Iasud’s consent, he opened a correspondence 
witli these chiefs. The consequence was that Toglirulhck and Dawud assembled 
all their people and marched with a large army into Kliorasan. They had then 
conlcsls, loo numerous to he related, with the officers who commanded in that 
country and with the lieutenants whom Masud had eslahlisliod in its cities. The 
result of this expedition was a complete triumph for the Scljukides. The first city 
of which they gained possession was Tus,—or Rai, according to another statement. 
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—having effected its conquestSn the year 429 (A. D. 1037-8), and, in the month 
of Ramadan of the same year (June-July, A. I). 1038), they took Naisapiir, one of 
the capitals of Khorasan. Tlie sultan Toghrulbek was the chief of this people, and 
to him alone pertained the sovereign authority. His brother Dawiid, the conqueror 
of Balkh, was the father of Alp Arslan, a prince whose life we shall give. At the 
commencement of their victorious career, {(he two brothers) acknowledged the 
authority of Mashd, and offered up the prayer for him as their sovereign, but, when 
they had shared their widely extended conquests, [ihnj withheld this homage] and 
Masud retired into the province of Ghazna. Their power became so great that the 
imdrn [khalif] al-Kaim biamr illah sent an embassy to them, and the person whom 
he selected for this mission w'as the hddi Abu M-Hasan Ali Ibn Muhammad Thn 
Habib al-Mawurdi, the author of tlie Ildwi (rol. 11. p. 224). [0)i tki^: occasion, al- 

MdwarJi] exhorted them to fear God, to govern their sulqects with justice and 
kindness, and to extend their beneficence to the people (1). Toghrulbek was mild 
and generous; every Friday, at the regular hours, he attended the five prayers [in 
the mosque) ; he fasted every Monday and Thursdav, wronglil numerous works of 
charity, founded mosques^nd used to say : should be ashamed to appear licforc 

“ God, were I to build for myself a dwelling and not creel a mosque beside it.'' 
The Ibllowdng is one of his honourable deeds, cnregislcrcd by history; He sent the 
.s7m?*f/’Nasir Ibii Ismail on an embassy to ibe queen of the Greeks (Theodora), who 
was an unbeliever; and the s/ia/f/* asked her for permission to preside tlip congre¬ 
gation, at the prayer of Friday, in the mosque at Constantinople. Having obtained 
this authorisation, he said the prayer and prononneed the khntha in the name of the 
imdm al-Kaim. This circumstance gave great offence to the ambassador of al- 
Mustansir, the Fatimide sovereign of Egypt, who hajtpened to be present, and it 
was one of the principal causes which led to the rupture hclvvccn the Egyptians 
and the Greeks. - When Toghrulbek had effected his conquests and obtained pos¬ 
session of Irak and Baghdad, he sent to llie imam al-Kaim and asked his daughter 
in marriage. This demand caused the khalif great v exation; and, as he wished 
it to he withdrawn, frequent messages passed hclwcen him and the sultan. Tliis 
fact is mentioned in the Shadiir (2) under the year 453 (A. D. 1061). Finding 
it impossible to withhold liis consent, al-Kaim yielded at last, and the marriage 
contract was ratified outside the city of Tabriz. Toghrulbek then proceeded to 
Baghdad, in the year 455 (A. D. 1063), and, on his arrival, he sent for his bride, 
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[to whom] he transmitted a present of one hundred thousand dinars under the desi¬ 
gnation of money for the removal of (the princess’s) furniture. On the eve of Monday, 
the 15th of Safar, she was borne in state to the royal palace, where her husband 
awaited her, and, having taken her seat on a throne covered with cloth of gold, 
she received his visit. On appearing before her, he kissed the ground, but did not 
remove the veil from her face in that interview; having then offered her a quantity 
of presents magnificent beyond description, he kissed the ground again, remained 
for some time in a respectful posture, and retired, manifesting the utmost delight 
at his reception.—The events ^^hich marked the course of the Seljuk dynasty are 
very numerous, and have occupied tlie attention of many historians (3); these writers 
have composed works on the subject, including every detail, and my sole motive in 
giving the preceding sketch was, to point out the origin of their power and expose 
the real circumstances of their early history, for the satisfaction of those who might 
desire such information.—Toghrulbck died at Rai on Friday, the 18lh of Ramadan, 
A. TI. 455 (14lh September, A. T). 1063), aged seventy years. His body was carried 
to Marw and interred near the tomb of his brother Dawud. We shall have occasion 
to speak of Dawud in the life of his son Alp Arslan. Jbn al-llamadani [voL L 
p. 406, note (3)) says, in his history, that he was buried in a funeral chapel at Rai, 
and as-Samani (rol. JL p. 156) makes the same statement in that article of his Zail 
(or nKppkmcnt] wliich he has devoted to the life of the sultan Sinjar.—His vizir 
Muhammad Ibn Mansur al-Kunduri stales that Toghrulbek made the following 
relation : When in Khorasau, I dreamed that I was raised up to heaven in a cloud 
which prevented me from seeing, but I smell a sw^eet perfume and I heard a voice 
“ exclaim: ‘ Thou art near unto the Creator, may his power be glorified! ask what 
“ ‘ thou nccdesl; it shall be granted.’ On hearing these words, 1 said within 
myself: ' I ask thee for length of life; ’ and a voice answered ; ‘Thou shall have 
“seventy years.’ J replied : ‘0 Lord I that sufficelli me not;’ and it said: ‘For 
“ ‘ thee are seventy years.’ ” This anecdote is mentioned by our shaikh Ibn al-Athir 
[vol. IL p. 288), in his history. When Toghrulbek was at the point of death, he 
sard : “lam like unto a sheep; its legs were lied that it might be shorn of its wool, 
“ and it thought that it was tied for slaughter; it therefore struggled, and, when let 
“ loose, it rejoiced; then, it was tied for slaughter, and thinking that it was for the 
“ shearing of its wool, it remained quiet and was killed. Now, this sickness which 
“ hath come upon me is the binding of my legs for slaughter.” The daughter of 
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al-Kaim remained wilt him hbout six months: she^died on the 6lh of Muharrara, 
A. H. 4-96 (20lh Oct. A. D. 1102). As Toghrulbek left no male children, his 
kingdom devolved to his nephew Alp Arslan.— Toghrulbek is a Turkish compound 
name: the Turks employ the word toghrul to designate a species of bird [falcon) well 
known in that country, and it is used also as a proper name for men; bek signifies 
commander [amir]. The words and must be pronjounced Saljdk and 

Dukdk,—JaMn is the name of the great river which separates Khuwarezm and 
Rhorasan from Bokhara, Samarkand, and that country: all the region on the [Do- 
khdra) side of the river is called the country beyond the river [ma ward ^n^nahr) (4). 
It is one of those rivers of Paradise which are mentioned in the Tradition, where it is 
said that four rivers flow out of it; two of them manifest, and two hidden; the manifest 
being the Nile and the Euphrates, and the hidden, the Jaihun and the Saihun.— 
The SaMn is situated at a fifteen days' journey bejond the Jaihun, near the country 
of the Turks. Though these rivers arc very large and wide, they freeze over in 
uinter, so that travellers can cross them with their beasts of burden; they remain 
frozen about three months. These observations, though foreign to our purpose, 
have some connection wi|^ the article in v\hich we are here engaged, and discourse 
will run into digressions : besides, those readers who dwell in other countries and 
are ignorant of the position in which these localities lie, will find in the remarks 
lierc given the information which they are naturally led to expect. 


(J) IjiJiVl ad'Oin .'il-IspnhAni sjicaks of two envois; one called A^n Bakr af-Tusi, and the other Abd Mu¬ 
hammad Ihbat Allah Ibn Muhammad Ibn nl-M<imftii. He docs not notice the mission of al-JVhUvardi.—In 
some (tf the manuscrji>ls Ibu Kliallik&n, the following passage is inserted bclore that which begins by the 
Words; He, exhorted tAem:Theti \\\i [Toghrulbek) got possession of Baghdad and Irftk, on the Olh Uamaddu 447 
(29th November, A. D. 1055). 

(2) The Shudtfr ul-OhUl is an historical work composed by Ain't ’1-Faraj ll»n al-Jan/i. His life is given in 
\ol II. page 90 of this work. 

(8) The hAtib IniAd ad-l)in al-lspnliAiii composed a svork on the subject whicli was reinodelleil by al-Bun- 
dAhi. This lallor work is in the Jlibhotheque imjiitiale. Ihn al-Athir gives co])ioiis information rcspcciiiig 
thorn in his A'd/m/, and MirkUond in his Rnuda fas-Snfd. This section of Mirklnuid’s work was published, 
with a German translation, by ju’ofe'^sor Vnller':, at Giessen, in 1888. 

(4) Transoxiam^ a word of modern invention, is well adapted to express the meaning of Ma-warA 'n-nahr. 
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ALP ARSLAN AS-SALJUKI. 


Abu S];iijaa Mubiinunatl, Ibo son of Tcliakirbik l)a>M'id, Ibe son of Mikayil, the son 
of Saljuk, llio son of Dukak, siirnamed Adiid ad-Pawlat Alp Arslan [the arm of the 
empire, the hero lion], was llic nephew of Toghmlbek. In ihe life of that sultan 
(/;. 221 of this volume], we have mentioned some facts connected with the history 
of I)a^^ud, Alp Arslan’s father. When Toghrulhek was drawing near his end, he 
nominated as his successor Sulaiman, the son of Dawud and hrotber of Alp Arslan ; 
having been led to make this choice h} the influrncc of Sulairnan’s mother, who 
was then with him. Sulaiman assumed the supreme command, but, having to 
sustain a wiif ^!h his brother Alp Arslan and his uncle Shihab ad-DawIat Kutul- 
niisb, who revolted against him, he was unable to establish his authority. Alp 
Arslan, having gained the victory, took possession of the empire, became formi¬ 
dable by his power, and increased his possessions by c^f^nquests which his uncle 
Ti.ghrulbek bad ne>cr been able to achieve. In his expedition to Syria, he laid 
siege to Aleppo, which was at that time under the rule of Mahmud Ibn Nasr Ibn 
Salih Ibn Mirdas al-Kilabi; negotiations being then opened between the two parties. 
Alp Arslan declared that Mahmud should come and tread on his enrpel [do him 
hotnaye), if he wished for peace. Mahmud therefore went by night with bis mother 
to the tent of Alp Arslan, who received them with great kindness, arrayed them in 
robes of honour, sent I hem hack to their city, and then decamped. AI-Mamiini 
[col. IT, p. 33says in liis* History: “It is said that neither in ancient nor in 
“ Islamic limes, did any Turkish king, prior to Alp Arslan, cross the Luphrales.” 
On his return, he resolved to march into the country of the Turks, and, having 
assembled an army of at least two Imndred thousand horse, he threw a bridge 
across the Jaihiin [Oxiis] and spent a month in getting his troops over the river, 
lie then followed, and, on the 6lh of the first Rabi, A. II. 465 [:20lh INovember, 
A. I). 1072), he prepared a grand feast in a village called Fcrher, the citadel of which 
was situated on the hank of the Jaihun, and commanded by an officer called Yusuf 
al-Khuwarczmi. This person was led the same day, hound with cords, into Alp 
Arslan’s presence, and accused of some misconduct relative to the citadel. When 
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he was brought near, the monhrcli ordered four stakes to be driven into the ground 
and lliat the prisoner, after liaving been attached to them b^ the arms and legs, 
should be tortured and put to death. On hearing this sentence, Yusuf exclaimed : 
“ Is it for a man like me that such a punishment is reserved (1)?” Alp Arslan, 
being incensed at these words, seized his bow ojid, filling an arrow to it, lie ordered 
the prisoner to be unbound, meaning to display his skill in arcl)ej’y, an acconiplish- 
ment in which he took great pride. Having missed Iiis ain), he rose from the 
throne in whicdi he was seated, but he stumbled on gelling down and fell on his 
face; Yusuf inslanll^ sprung forward and plunged a dagger into his side, but was 
immcdialeljf killed by an Armenian tent-pitclier, who struck him on llie head with 
a mallet. Alj) Arslan was carried to another tenl, and, having sent for his vizir 
Nizam al-Mulk [voL L p. 413), he gave him his dying injunctions and designated 
his son Malak Shah as successor to the tlironc. He expired on Saturday, Ihc lOlIi 
of the month above mentioned. He \Nas born in the }ear 421 (A. I). 1032-3). 
His reign lasted nine years and some months. His body was transported to IVfarw 
and interred near the tombs of bis father Dawiid and his iimde Toghrulhek. 
Although llaghdad was ii;^luded in his empire, he never enl(‘r(‘d nor saw that city. 
It was he wlio built the mausoleum which covers the tomb of Abu llanifa. He 
erected also a college at Baghdad, on which he spent large sums. It is slated in 
the Zubda tat-Tawarthh (2), llial he received his mortal wound on Salurdas, the 
30lh of the first Rabi, A. 11, 405 (14th December, A. D. 1072), and that he sui- 
\ived three days; Cod knows best [whether this statement be truer than the other). 
We have already spoken of his father [DdwCid] and nfenlioned that he was sovereign 
of Balkh; he died in that cilv in llic month of Uajab, A. 11. 451 (Augusl-Seplcml)or. 
A, 1). 1059). His body was carried to Marw^ and inferred llierc. Some say that 
Dawiul died at Marw. According to another statement, he died in llie month of 
Safar, A. H. 452 (March-April, A. 1). lOGO), and was interred in the college which 
he had founded at Marw. We have already spoken of Tutush, Alp Arslan’s son 
[vol. 1. p. 273).—A/p Arslan is a Turkish word signifying the hero lion ; alp means 
herOt and arsldn, lion .—Shihab ad-Dawlal Kuliilmisli, the son of Israyil, the sC»n 
of Saljuk, was the father of Sulairaun ll)n Kululmisb, the ancestor of the dynasty 
which governs Asia Minor [Mm) to Ibis day. lie possessed a number of fortresses 
and castles, such as Guirdkuh [in Zdbulistdn]^ and others in Persian Irak. He 
revolted against his nephew Alp Arslan and encountered him in battle near Rai. 
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When the conflict ended, Kutulniish was found dead, hut the cause of his death 
remained unknown. This took place in the month of Muharram, A. H. 4>56 
(peccmbcr-January, A. D. i063-4-). It was said that he died of fright, and this 
circumstance gave great vexation to Alp Arslan. 


(1) Or, atcordjiipr t>' nil) nl-Atliir iiiid his cpitonii/or Ahii '1-Fcila: Infamous wrctrh (ya mukhnnnath)! 
it fur a than hhe me," otc. 

(2) [The rream of historic?), Hajji Khalifa indicates three ^^(•rks bearing this title; but all of them wert' 
romposed subset|uenllv P* ihe time of our author. 


MUHAMMAD IBN MALAR SHAH AS-SALJUKl 


Abu Shujaa Muhammad, the son of Malak Shah, the son of Alp Arslan (sec the 
preceding article], was surnaraed Ghiath ad-Din [succour of religion]. We omit the 
remainder of his genealogy, as it has been already given in the article on his grand¬ 
father {page 230 of this volume). On the death of Malak Shah, the empire was 
divided between his three sons, Barkyariik (vol, 1. p. 251), Sinjar [vol. I. p. 600), 
and Muhammad: the two latter were sons of the same mother, and little notice was 
taken of them whilst Barkyaruk reigned; the fact being that he was sultan and they 
were only his subordinates. Dissensionshaving sprung up between Muhammad and 
Barkyaruk, the former proceeded to Baghdad with his brother Sinjar, and the imdm 
al-Mustazhir hillah arrayed them in robes of honour. Muhammad had previously 
requested that the Commander of the faithful would grant a solemn reception to his 
brother Sinjar and himself. The khalif consented to his desire, and, having held 
a sitting to receive them in the Saloon of the Crown [kulld tat-Tdj), in the presence 
of all his officers and their followers, he took his seat on the throne, with the Prophet’s 
mantle on his shoulders, the turban on his head, the sceptre placed before him, and 
Saif ad-Dawlat Sadaka Ibn Mazyad [vol, 1, p, 634), the lord of al-Ililla, standing on 
the right of the throne. He then arrayed Muhammad in seven pelisses, one over the 
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other, according to the custom followed with respect to sultans, and, having put the 
collar round his neck, the crown on his head, and the bracelets on his arms, he 
knotted a standard for him with his own hand, suspended two swords from his 
shoulder, and presented him with five horses fully caparisoned. He clothed Sinjar 
in the same number of pelisses. The customary khotba was then said in the great 
mosque of Baghdad, and Muhammad was named in it as sultan: the khotba for 
Barkyariik liad been suppressed for motivesioo long to relate. Muhammad Ibn Abd 
al-Malik al-IIamadani [voL I. p. -^05) states, in his History, that this took place in 
A. 11. 495 (A. 1). 1101-2). The author of the History of the Seljukides says that 
the khotba was said at Baghdad in Muhammad's name, for the first lime, on the 
17th of Zii ’1-lIijja, A. 11. 492 (4lh November. A. I). 1099), and other writers agree 
with him in this point. Al-llamadani adds: A singular circumstance occurred 
[some time before ): the preacher in the mosque of the palace [aJ-Kasr] at Baghdad, 
was saving the khotba, and having come to the }>!ace in which the prayer was made 
for the sultan Barkjaruk, he substituted unintentionally for this name the name of 
ihe sultan Muhammad. On this, the partisans of Barkyaruk came forw’ard and 
hlamcd bitterly the line conduct held by the court of Baghdad [ad’Dhcdn al-Aztz). 
The preacher was deprived of his place and his son nominated to succeed him. A 
v(Ty few dajs after, the khotba was authorised to be said for the sultan Muhammad; 
so, the occurrence itself proved to be an omen of the honour which he was about to 
receive. Barkyaruk was unwell at the lime, and had gone down to Wu^it; but, 
having afterwards strengthened his authority and augmented his army, he gave battle 
to his brother, near Bai, and routed his troops. The history of these events would 
lead us, however, loo far (1). Muhammad was the bravest and boldest of the Scljuk 
sultans; he shone preeminent by his valiant deeds, bis virtuous conduct, his 
universal justice, his charity to the indigent and the orphan, his wars with the 
Ismailians, and his close attention to the welfare of his subjects. Abu '1-Barakat Ibn 
al-Muslaufi (rob II. p. 556) mentions, in his History of Arbcla, that Muhammad 
arrived in that city on the 9th of the first Rabi, A. II. 498 (November, A. D. 1104), 
and that he left it for Mosul on the 12lh of the same month. lie then adds that he 
found in a book the following passage: “ The imdni Abu Ilamid al-Ghazzali [voL II. 
“ p. 621) said, in an address to the sultan Muhammad, the son of Malak Shah : 
“ ‘Sultan of the universe! the children of Adam form two classes; one of them 
“ ‘ heedless [of their salvation], who fix their eyes on the spectacle of worldly pros- 
VOL. Ill, 30 
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“ ‘ pcrity, who cling to the hope of a long life and who reflect not on the moment in 
“ * which they shall hreathc their last; the other is the class of the wise, who keep 
“ ‘ their eyes fixed on their dying hour, who reflect on what they shall become, 
“ * on the manner in which they may quit the w^orld in preserving their faith unal- 
“ ‘ tered, on the worldly goods which they shall take with them to the tomb, and on 
“ ‘ those which they shall leave behind them as an affliction and a source of woe to 
“ ‘ their enemies.’ ”—On the death of Rarkyaruk, the sultan Muhammad became 
sole master of the empire; no rival remained to resist him, and his reign was a course 
of uninterrupted prosperity. He died, after a long illness, on Thursday, the 24th of 
Zii ’1-llijja, A. II. 511 [19th April, A. D. 1118), at Ispahan, aged tliirtj-scven years, 
four months, and six days. He was interred in the great college which he had 
founded in that city for the followers of the nanifite sect. Il surpasses every 
cslabllsliment of the same kind in Ispahan. When he lost all hopes of recovers, he 
sent for his son Mahmud, and, having kissed him, they both svept together; he then 
told him to go out and take his scat on the imperial throne and look into j)ublic affairs. 
On this, Mahmud observed that it was an unlucky day; meaning that the stars had 
declared il such. "‘True,” replied Muhammad, ‘‘it^is unlucky for thy father, 
“ but luck} for thee, since il makes thee a sultan.” Mahmud then went out and 
look his seal on the tlirone, with the crown on his head and the bracelets on his arms. 
—None of the Seljuk kings left such a quantity of treasure, wealth, horses, and other 
valuablq objects as he; il would be too long lo make an cnumcralion of what lie 
possessed. We shall give Ihe life of his father.—The mum al-Muktali li-amr illah 
married Fatima, the sultan Muhammad’s daughter, in the year 531 (A. 1). 113G-7). 
The vizir Sharaf ad-Din Abu ’l-Kdsirn Ali Ibn Tirad az-Zainabi (srrp. 151 of /his vo/.j 
acted as his jiroxy on tlial occasion. Her lirolher Masiid was present at tin; ratification 
of the contract. Three jears later, she was conducted in jiomp lo the palace of the 
khalif (for the consummation of the marriage), Il is said that she could read and 
write. In political matters she displayed the justest views. She inliabiled (the 
palace called] Dergah Khatun [the hall of the princess] ^ and she died under his [the 
fihalif^s] guardianship (2), on Saturday, the 22nd of the laller Rabi, A. H. 542 
(21st September, A. D. 1147). She was interred at ar-Rusafa. 

(1) See A1)U ’l-FcdA, Price’s lieOoJpcrf, and Vullcr’s Mirkhomh 

(2) That is to say, she was still residirij' with the khalif and had not heen divorced. 
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AL-MALTK AL-AADIL, THE BROTHER OF SALAH 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Abi ’s-Sbukr Aiyub Ibn Shadi Ibn l\Janvan, surnamed 
al-Malik al-Aildil Saif ad-Din [thcjuH kingy the sword of religion)^ was brother to the 
suTtan Salah ad-Din. Wc have already spoken of his father [voL 1. page 243), and 
shall mention his brclhcr under the letter 7. Al-Malik al-Aadil entered Egypt at 
llic sajne time as his brother and his uncle Asad ad-Din Shirkiih [vol. L page G26), 
and he used to relate that, when on the point of setting out, he wanted a wallet for 
the road and asked one from his father. “ My father gave me one/’ said he, “ and 
addressed me thus : * 0 Abu Bakr ! when you get possession of Egypt, return it to 
“ ‘ me filled with gold.’ On his arrival in Egypt, he asked me for the wallet, on 
“ which I went and filled it wdth black dirhems (1), placing some pieces of gold on 
‘ * the top. I presented it to him, and he at first thought it was gold, but, on turning 
“ it doAvn, the siher jiiijces dropped out: * Ah, AbiiBakrl’ said he, ‘thou hast 
“ * learned from tlic Egyptians how to pass ofl’ false money.’” The sultan Salah 
ad-Din, ha^ing established his authority in Egypt, left al-Malik al-Aadil as his 
lieutenant in tliat country on proceeding to Syria, and he then applied to him for 
money when he liad to pay his troops or defray other expenses. I saw i|i one of 
al-Kadi ’l-Fadil’s {vol. 11. p. Ill) epistles that, on one occasion, a delay having 
occurred in forwarding a convoy [of specie)^ the sultan ordered Imad ad-Din al- 
Ispahani to write to al-Malik al-Audil, and insist on bis sending it off immediately; 
lie even went so far as to say : “ Let him send us a coftvoy of our own money or else 
“ of his.” When al-Malik al-Aadil received the letter and read this passage, he was 
highly displeased and wrote to al-Kadi ’1-Fadil, complaining of the sultan. On this, 
al-Kadi ’1-Fudil drew up an answer in which he inserted the following passage : “ As 
“ to his lordship’s remarks respecting Ibis phrase : let him send us a convoy of our 
“ own money or else of /tis, 1 answer that it cannot be considered as an order from 
“ the king to send him a necessary provision, but ralber as an addition made by a 
“ secretary in order to give a cadence to the phrase : how many offensive expressions, 
** how many rude words have been employed merely to dispel the languor of the pen 
“ and fill up the hiatus of discourse! It is on your bumble servant that falls the 
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responsabilily of this pointed expression, of which. 0 what a reticence escaped 
“ there from the tongue of tlie pen I Your humble servant was present wlien these 
“ strobes of incitation were heard, and, with respect to the audacity of Imad ad-Din, 
“ the cry of the falcon gives audacity to the kites (2). Adieu.*' When the sultan 
Salah ad-Din took possession of Aleppo, in the month of Safar, A, H. 579 (May-June, 
A. D. 1183], as we have already stated in our article on Imad ad-Din Zinki (3), he 
gave [the government of] that city to his son al-Malik az*Zahir Ghazi [voL IL p. 443), 
but he afterwards took it from him and bestowed it on al-Malik al-Aadil, wdio pro¬ 
ceeded thither the same year, and occupied the castle on Friday, the 22nd of Ramadan. 
Dy a subsequent arrangement made with his brother Salah ad-Din, al-Malik al-Aadil 
gave up the city to al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi, and left the place on the eve of Satur¬ 
day, the 24th of the first Rabi, A. II. 582 (June, A. 1). 1186). He then received 
from the sultan the fortress of al-Karak, and afterwards passed from the command 
of one province to that of another, not only during the lifetime of his brother, but 
after his death. The history of his proceedings with al-Malik al-Afdul, al-Malik al- 
Aziz, and al-Malik az-Zahir is so well known that we need not enter into details (4). 
It may suffice to stale that he finally obtained possession of Egypt, and that, having 
made his entry into Cairo the IClh of the latter Rahi, A. 11. 590 (2nd February, 
A. D. 1200), he fully establivshed his authority in that country. In the biographical 
notice on Dia ad-Din Abu ’1-Fath Kasr Allah, generally known by the appellation 
of Ibn al-Alhir al-Jazari (5j, which Abu ’l-Rarakal Ihn al-Mustaufi has inserted in 
his History of Arhela, we read as follows : “ And I found in his [Dtd ad-Din s) 
** handwriting tliat the kholha 'A'as said in Old and New Cairo for al-Malik al-Aadil 
“ Abu Bakr Ibn Aiyuh, on Friday, the 2lst of Shawwal, A. 11. 596 (5lh August, 
“A. D. 1200), and that it was said for him in Aleppo on Friday, the lllh of the 
“ latter Jumada, A. H. 598 (9lh March, A. D. 1202).*' Having obtained possession 
of Syria also and of asS-Sharkiya [the East^ Mesopotamia] , success attended all his 
projects, and, in the year 612 (A. I). 1215-6), he became master of Yemen, to 
which country he dispatched (as governor] his grandson al-Malik al-Masud [the for- 
Imatc prince] Salah ad-Din Abu ’1-Muzaffar Yusuf, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil, and 
generally known by the appellation of Atsis. His son al-Malik al-Auhad Najra ad- 
Din [the unequalled prince, the star of the religion] Aiyuh governed as his lieute¬ 
nant tlie city and districts of Maiyafarikin, and, in the year 604 (A. D. 1207-8), 
he took possession of Khalat (6) and Armenia. His kingdom thus acquired great 
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extent. Al-Malik al-Aadil havijpg assured the tranquil exercise of his power in all 
these provinces, divided them between his sons: al-Malik al-Kamil received Egypt 
for his share, al-Malik al-Moazzam obtained Syria, al-Malik al-Ashraf got as-Shar- 
kiya, and al-Auhad retained the countries which we have already indicated. He 
[aUAddil) was a powerful monarch, displaying great foresight and information, having 
well profited by the lessons of experience; virtuous in his conduct, always ani¬ 
mated with the best intentions and gifted with consummate prudence; he was reso¬ 
lute in his undertakings, holy in his life, attentive to fulfil the duty of prayer at the 
regular hours, careful in following the example of the pious men who directed their 
conduct by that of the Prophet, and remarkably partial to tlie learned [in the law). 
It is not therefore astonishing that Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi [vol. 11. p. 652) should have 
composed and dedicated to this sovereign the [metaphysical] work entitled lasts al- 
Takdts [crmfirmatio sandifientionis], which he sent to liim from Khorasan. Wc may 
conclude his history by stating that he was highly fortunate in every way: no other 
monarch ever left sons so illustrious, so brave, so learned, and so high-minded as his; 
nations acknowledged their swa\, and the finest kingdoms of the earth obejed their 
rule. When the poet Ibn Onain celebrated the praises of al-Malik al-Aadil in the 
kastda of which we have already given a fragment [p. 180 of this volume) and which 
rhymes in r, he introduced into it the following oulogiurn on that prince’s sons : 


lie has sons, one of wh(»m, in every land, leads an army ngainsl the foe; each, by ilie hrii^hi- 
ncss of his forehead, seems a moon, but, when in comlwt, a lion; he presses forward to the 
fight, but, wlien the bright {swords) dispel {ifw dnrhwss of) the dust and disclose to view the 
cajUured (iiiaidois) of the harem, he retires. ’Tis a fandiy pure in origin, excellent in race, 
copious in liberality, pleasing to behold. Their steeds scorn to drink from a stream unless its 
waters be encrimsoned with the blood of battles. They liasten with delight to the fire of combat, 
but arc incapable of hastening towards the fire of hospitalit} *(7). 

How many the exquisite kasidas which pools have composed on the members of 
this family 1 but 1 shall only nulicc the foregoing piece, because it applies to them 
all. The same poem contains the following passage in praise of al-Malik al-Aadil; 
the author has displayed in it superior ability: 

{He is) the just {ni-oodil), the king {<d-maWi), w'hosc titles, in every region, ennoble the 
pulpits {from which they are proclaimed). In every land, his unsullied justice has formed 
a paradise watered by the heavenly stream of his liberality. So just is he that the wolf passes 
the night in the torments of hunger, although the brown gazelle is before his e^es. No believei 
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ill the direciion {the true religion) can be troubled by a doubt respecting the excellence of Abu 
Bakr (8). He is a sword of which ilic surface has been polislied by glory, and of which the metal 
denotes the excellent temper (!)). His praise is not borrowed {metaphoi'ie), neither are the 
wonders of his prowess a forged narration. He is as far above former kings in mei it as the 
I'hdades are aboie the earth. In his good qualities we find written all that books relate of 
Persian and Grecian kings. AVheii the sagest minds arc troubled with terror, the firmness of 
this king is only augmented. Strong of heart, his attacks and his intrepidity, in the tumult 
of battle, would appal the lions of as-Sliara (10). (Hh h) the tongue which can almost declare 
what shall come to pass to-morrows and that with a promptitude which disjxmses him from 
reflecting; [his) the prudence which surpasses and disconcerts the foresight of others; his, the 
judgment and resolution which shame those of Alexander. His generosity leads him to pardon 
the gravest olTenccs, and his noble pride turns him from obscene discourse. You need not 
listen when the history of other kings is read; (henr his!) in the belly of the wild ass is every 
sort of game (II). 

ll is cerlainly an exquisite poem, to say the least of it. — When al-Malik al-Addil 
had diiided his states hetweon his sons, he used to visit them, and kept thus removing 
from one kingdom to another, llis general practice was, to spend the summer in 
Syria on account of the fruit, the snow and the cool water [which arc readily procured 
iu that coioitry), and he passed the winter in Egypt on account of its mild tempe¬ 
rature in that season, and llie absence of cold. He live^\ in all the enjoyments of 
life, and his appetite for food was most extraordinarj ; it is said that he used to cal 
up a roast lamb at a meal, and, in the gratificalion of his passion for the sex, his 
indulgences wore equally great. In a word, he w\is perniillcd to partake of all the 
pleasures this world can afford. Ilis birth took place at Damascu.s, in the month 
of Muharrani, A. 11. 540 (June-July, A. 1>. 1145), or 538, by another account. 
He died on the 7lh of the laher Jumada, A. II. 615 (31sl August, A. I). 1218), 
al Aalikin. The next day, liis body was Iran.sported to Damascus and interred in 
the castle, whence it was afli^rwards removed to the college bearing his name, and 
deposited in the mausoleum by llie road-side. Ilis lomh is the edifice which pa.‘- 
sengers remark through the trellis-work [ivhicli is set up) there.— Adliktn is the 
name of a village outside Damascus. Tiic death of al-Malik al-Aadil occurred at the 
epoch of the landing of the Franks [the crusaders) in Syria. Their first operation 
being to march against him, ho set out to meet them and proceeded towards 
Damascus, that he might equip his troops and make the other necessary preparations, 
but, on reacliing Aalikin, he expired. The whole body of the invaders then aban¬ 
doned their project against Syria and passed into Egypt. This brought on tlic 
celebrated xvar of Damiella. The dale of this war is given in the life of Yaliya Ihn 
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Mansur, surnamcd Ibn al-Jan*ah (12 ).—Atsis (i. e. Adsiz) is a Turkish compound 
word signifying nameless ; it is related that, as none of al-Malik al-Kamil’s children 
lived to grow up, one of the Turks w^lio were present at his levee said, on the birth 
of al-Malik al-Masud : “ People in our country have the custom of naming a man 
** Atsis when none of his children survive.,*’ AI-Karnil then gave this name 
to his son. The people pronounce it Aksis, with a k (^3*)» hut^lhe former is the 
right pronunciation; so, at least, I have been informed. I have since found, in a 
written document, the date of the cession of Aleppo: Irnad ad-Din Zinki evacuated 
its citadel on Thursday, the 22nd of Safar, and Sahih ad-Din occupied it on Monday, 
the 26th of the same month. 


(1 ffn/loois iiu'.'iu ‘^ilvor jiioo's of bnsr ; flu'* inonfln mjrn the middle agT’s. Oold [iiocf's 

ulloyed vUh silver ;iie cdled diuar'^, 

(2) The <'r]t,Mn;il ie\l .>1' ilu" last i>luMse is so very ohsc-nre and anihij^uunh, that I may probahly have nns.sed 
Its real iiioamii^'. If the fiM!i'«laUon ho correot, the idea iiioaiil to ho (onveyod is e<]iu\ali?ut (o the luilow- 
mij: the h.iu|.rht\ tone ol flie sovereii,Mi eiic''uva^''('d tlie sicretary, Inuid ad-I)iu, to eniplov insolent l.iiijriiai'e, 
—It imi''l he a< know ledj^'fd iluit the wImIc o is sinn-ul.dlv difficult, lhoii."h not ni'ire ‘■o thiin most of ilie 

other olfiei.il [tapers drawn ni> IaViI-K.uIi "l-FAdil and liii.ld ad*I)in; fhov strove to onldo each otlier in wliaf 
was then (■ttiisiilereil as fine \viilm>>. .uni, lor the s.,kp of far-lchhed alhiSMiis, expressed in well-lurucd vh^lh- 
niical [thrases^ liiov nevei hesii.ited to saentuo sense to M>und. 

(H) .‘>tc vol. I. o'i-2. In the fifth line <.l that jtaae, (on<-el tin <tate 11S2 .tiitl read llS.l. 

(4) See vt.l. II. i-a^-e 3:,4. 

(ji Ills hie will he ^nven hv onr authi>r. • 

((’•) See Ain't l-Feda's .tinin/y, \ear n0 4. 

( 7 ; In the hie of lim Aniin.ii, [t.ip* 127 of tin-, v.*1111111, .1 seise ui w hii h the s.une ide.t eXfiies-'Cd. 

(5) Tlii'i verse ajtfilies equally tit al-M.ilik al-A.idil, whose n.mit wa' \hn Haki, and to the fii^! Khalil. 

(9] laterally; et rnjuA iudicut iirnstuU'^ o//yo ^nh^tuniunn. The [me^ iiie.int to s.iy: rf m/u^ tuth'-uf yens- 
tautiim onijuivm suhsiniitia. Wc find IVetpient examples of such iiiversiuiis. See do Saev C/irestovudh\o^ 
loine II. [lapT 399. 

I'lO) See vol 11. paoe 349, note (14). 

(11) That is: the flesh of the wild ass has the taste of twen sort ol .Mine. It is .1 (oininon [troverh. Si e 

rreyta^i’s tome II. [tajro 

(12) Ills lile will he lound in this work. Danin Ita was taken in A. H. nlh (A. 1). 1219). 
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AL-MALIK AL-KAMIL, THE SON OF AL-AADIL. 


Abu ’I-Maali Miiliammad, surnanied aUMaiik al-Kamil Nasir ad-Din {the perfect 
prince, chmnpion of the faith), was the. son of al-Malik al-Aadil. Wc have already 
monlioncd something of his history in the life of his father; see the preceding 
article. W hen the Franks [the crusaders) arrived at Damietta (.1. D. 1218), al-Malik 
al-Kamil had just assumed the supreme authority. Imad ad-Din Ahmad Ibn al- 
Mashtub [coL 1. p. lG2j and a great number of other grandees were then with him; 
but they joined the party of al-31alik al-Faiz Sdbik ad-Din Ibrahim, the brother of 
al-Mahk al-Kamil, in consequence of a plan concerted with the former of these 
princes. Though al-Kamil had discovered from some circumstances of their conduct 
that they meant to depose him and confide the sultanship to his brother, and though 
their intention had been divulged, he felt obliged to keep on good terms with them 
on account of the presence of an enemy in the country,/and he acted towards them 
with great longanimity, it being then impossilile to have recourse to expostulation 
and remonstrance. lie continued to pursue this line of conduct till the arrival of his 
brother al-Malik al-Moazzam, the lord of Damascus [vol. 11. p. 428). This was on 
Thursday, the 19th of Du ’1-Kaada, A. 11. fil5 (6lh February, A. D. 1219). In a 
secret conference with this prince, he disclosed matters to him and designated Ibn 
al-Maslitub as the ringleader of the baud. Some days afterwards, he [al-Moazzani) 
proceeded, unexpectedly, to Ibn al-Mashtub’s tent and, having called him out, 
he expressed the desire of conversing wuth him in private. Ibn al-Mashlub im¬ 
mediately mounted on Iiorseback and rode off with him, unaccompanied. Al-Moaz¬ 
zam had prc\iou.'»ly selected some men on whom he could rely and ordered them 
to follow. He then entered info conversation with Ibn al-Mashtub, passing from 
one subject to another, and continued to keep his attention engaged, whilst he gra¬ 
dually drew liim off from the camp. He then said: “Imad ad-Din! lliis country 
“ is yours but we wish you to give it up to us.’* Having then furnished him 
with a sum for his necessary expenses, he told the detachment [which had now come 
up) to lake charge of him and conduct him out of the desert. Ibn al-Mashtub, 
being alone and unable to resist, was obliged to submit. Al-Moazzam then returned 
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to his brollier and informed * him of v\hal had passed. Having then recourse 
to another stratagem in order to send al-Faiz out of llic country, Jjc despalclied 
him off to Mosul for the purpose of bringing up reinforcements from tliat city and 
Mesopotamia. Al-Faiz died on reaching the city of Sinjar. These two individuals 
being thus removed out of the way, the generals who had conspired with them 
abandoned Ihcir projects and acknowledged, though much agaiqst their will, the 
authority of al-Malik al-Kamil. The Damiclla business then came on, but this 
is a subject on which we need not expatiate. The Franks, on obtaining pos¬ 
session of Damiclla, inarched oul wilh Ihe inlenlion of reaching Old and New 
(iairo, and Ihcy encamped at the extremitv of the isle on which Damiclla is situated, 
the Moslirns having alrcadj^ occupied the village of al-Mansura, on the other side 
of the river. This river is Ihe TJshmum [hrnnrh of the Nile). -Almighty Ood, by 
his favour and geni ious bounty, granted the victory to the Moslirns, and, on the 
eve of Friday, the 7lh of Uajab, A. II. G18 (27lh August, A. D. 1221), the 
Franks aljandoned their p(»siliun. A peace being concluded hclwecn the two par- 
lies, on the 11th of the .same month, the enemy evacuated the country in the 
month of Sliaaban iSi'pleii'Jjer-Oclohei) of llial year. Thc\ had pa.^sed forty months 
and seventeen days in the land of l.slarnisin, part of the lime in Syria, and the 
rest in but tiod a\eiied their e\il designs; praise be unto him for so doing! 

For the particulars of this event, we refer the reader to our notice on Yahya Ibn 
al-Jarrah. When al-.Malilv al-Kamil uas delivered from the uneasiness which the 
presence of the Franks had ghen him, he found leisure to think of the emn.s 
who had endeavoured to sul)>ciT his authority; and, having expelled them from 
Egypt, lie broke up and di.'^persed their parly. On entering F.airo, he took slops 
for restoring the prt\spcrily of llie countrx, and proceeded to the recover) of llie 
taxes from all the quarters in which they xxcre due. Al-Malik al-Kamil was a 
powerful monarcli, and left an honourable reputation; he loved men of learning 
(the doctors of the law], and, being a strict observer of Ibe doctrines of the sumin 
(the authentic records of Muhammad's acts a?id sayings), bo adhered xvilh zeal to the 
orthodox belief: he liked the society of talented men; in all his undertakings he 
evinced great foresight, never taking an unseasonable measure, and avoiding equallj 
the extremes of parsimony and prodigality. Every Thursday, a number of (he 
learned xvent to pass the e\enjng wilh him, and he took a sliaro in their discussions, 
questioning them on the obscure points of the different sciences, and treating them 
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as if he was one of themselves. He frequently quoted the following verses which 
he much admired: 

Before )oii were mistress of my lieart, you never turned away from the sad and afflicted, (but 
mur yau dn so/] and, though you occupy a secure position (nt my hoai'f), I still hope to con¬ 
quer (your disdain), 

lie founded at Cairo a school for Traditions [ddr hndith) and cstahlishcd a consi¬ 
derable wakf [i] for its support; he built also a large dome over the tomb of as- 
Shafj, and, having interred his mother near that imdm*s grave, he went to an 
immense expense in leading to it the waters of the Nile by a canal of great length. 
When al-3Ialik an-Nasir Salali ad-Din Dawiid succeeded to the government of Syria 
on the death of his father al-Malik al-Moazzam, (hi^ unde,) al-Malik al-Kamil, who 
was brother to the deceased prince, set out from Egypt with the intention of taking 
Damascus from him. TIcing joined h\ his brother al-Malik al-Ashraf MuzalTar ad- 
Din Musa, a prince whose life we shall give, they occupied Damascus towards the 
beginning of Sbaaban, A. 11. 626 (June-July, A. D. 1220), after some proceedings 
too long to be related. .41-Kamil then gave Damascus tp to his brother al-Ashraf, 
and received in return the cities of Jlarran, Edcssa, Saruj, ar-Rakka, and Ras Ain, 
in Mesopotamia. On the 9lh of Ramadan, the same )ear, he set out to visit his 
neAN acquisitions, and, in the month of Shawwal, A. II. 626 (Aug.-Sept. A. D. 1229), 
as 1 Avas passing through llarran, 1 found him established there Avith the Egyptian 
army. Jalal ad-Din KhoAsarezm Sludi aaus at that time besieging KbahU, A\bicli city 
belonged to al-Malik al-Ashraf. Al-Kamil then returned to Egy[)t, and, in the 
year 629 (A. D, 1231-2), he set out at the head of a large army and took Aamid, 
Hisn Kaifa, and other cities in the same part {of Mesopotamia] from al-Malik al-Masud 
Rukn ad-Din Maudud, tiic son of al-Malik as-Salih Abu ’1-Futh Mahmi'id, the son 
of Nur ad-Din Muhammad, the son of Fakhr ad-Din Kara Arslan, the son of Rukn 
ad-Dawlat Dawud, the son of Nur ad-Dawlat Sokman, the son of Orlok. We have 
already spoken of Orlok, the ancestor of this dynasty [voL 1. p. 171). I learned 
from a native of Aamid, a avcII informed man, that Aamid was surrendered to al- 
Malik al-Kamil on the 19lh of Zu ’1- Ilijja of that year (October, A. D. 1232). On 
the 20th of the same month, his son, al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub, entered 
into that city and, on the 6rsl day of Muharram, in the following year, al-Kamil 
entered also.—Al-Malik al-Ashraf having died (in A, //. 635, A. D, 1237), and 
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designated for successor his brolher al-Malik as-Salih Ismail, the son of al-Malik al- 
Aadil, [the other brother] al-Malik al-Kamil took the field and occupied Damascus, 
after concluding a treaty of peace with as-Salih. He achieved this conquest on 
the 9th of the first Jumada, A. If. 635 (28lli December, A. I). 1237), and permitted 
his rival to retain possession of the town and dislrict of Baalbek, Bosra, the Ard as* 
Sawad (2), and other places in the same country. Having established his authority 
in as-Sharkiya [Mesopotamia), Aamid, and the neighbouring places, he left his son 
al-Malik as-Salili Najm ad-Din Abu ’l-Muzalfar Aiyub to rule there as his lieutenant, 
and he appointed his youngest son, al-Malik al-Aadil Saif ad-Din Abu Bakr, to govern 
Egypt in the same capacity.—We have already mentioned, in the life of al-Malik al- 
Aadil, that that prince sent to Yemen al-Malik al-Masud, the eldest son of al-Malik 
al-Kdmil. Al-Masud then occupied Mekka and united under bis sway the provinces 
of Yemen and llijaz.—lie left Egypt for Yemen on Monday, the 17lh of Ramadan, 
A. H. Gil (20th January, A. I). 1215); he entered Mekka on the 3rd of Zu l-Kaada 
(6th March), llic same year, and the kliotba was then said there in his name; liaving 
performed the pilgrimage, he set out for Zabid and took possession of that capital 
the 1st of Miiharrain, A. I 4 612 (2nd May, A. 1). 1215). In the month of the latter 
Uabi, A. 11. 620 ^May-June, A. D. 1223), he look Mekka from the shartf Wasan Ibn 
Kalada al-llasani (3j. Thus v^as extended th(‘ empire of al-Malik al-Kamil. 1 xvas 
informed l)y a person who heard the hholba pronounced at Mekka, on Friday, tlial 
the orator, on coming to the prater for al-Malik al-Kamil, pronounced these, words: 

[May the dh'ine bJcssiny be on him ivho is) lord of Mekka and its pious inhahit- 
“ ants (4), of Yemen and Zabid, of Egypt and Said, of Syria and its heroes, of 
“ Mesopotamia and its sons, the sultan of the l\>o kiblas [Mekka and Jemsolem), the 
“ lord of the two aldmas (5), the servant of the two holy and noble cities [Mekka and 
“ Medina), Abu 'l-Maali Aluhammad al-Malik al-Kamii iVasir ad-Din (the perfect king, 
“ the defender of the faith), the friend of the Commander of llie faithful! ”—But 
these digressions are leading us from our subject. In the year 633 (A. D. 1235-6), 
I saw him [al-Malik al-Kdmil) at Damascus on his return from the East, after having 
delivered the cities of that country from the hands of Ala ad-Din Kaikobad Ibii 
Kaikhosru Ibn Kilij Arslan Ibn Masud Ibn Kilij Arslan Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Kululmisli 
Ibn Israyil Ibn Saljuk Jbn Dukak, the Seljukide, lord of Asia Minor [Rdm). The 
history of tliis important event uould lead us, however, loo far. Al-Kamil had then 
in iiis train upwards of ten kings, one of whom xvas his brolher al-Malik al-Ashral. 
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lie continued in tlic height of power and authority till his deatli. Having fallen ill 
‘^oon after he had tahen possession of Hainasrus, he ceased riding out, and, during 
his indisposition, ho frequently repeated the following lines : 

Tdl 1110, 111} deal friends! ^lial may be the taste of sleep, for I am ill at ease ( 0 ). 

His sickness continuing, he died on tlie afternoon of Wednesday, the 21sl of 
llojal), II. G35 (8lh March, A. D. 1238), and his corpse was interred, the following 
da}, in tlie citadel of Damascus. 1 was in that cih at the lime, and was present at 
!he cry raised in the great mosque of Damascus on tlie Saturday following; his death 
ba\ing heen kept secret till then and not announced [llic day before) Friday, at Ihe 
puhlic prayer (7). When the hour of pra\er drew near, a herald stood up on the 
throne which is hefore the pulpit, and, having implored God’s mercy on al-Malik 
al-Kamil, invoked the divine favour on his son al-Mahk al-Aadil, lord of Egypt. 1 
was tlicre present, and the people uttered one general exclaitiation : they suspected 
that the king had died, hut they did not acquire the certitude of the fad till then. 
His brother’s son, al-Malik al-.lawad Muzaffar ad-Din [the (jcneroasi pritirc, irinm- 
ffhant in relirjion] Yunus Ihn Shams ad-Din Maudud Ihncd-Malik al-Aadil, was then 
installed at Damascus as vicegerent of the sultanship and lieutenant of al-Malik al- 
Aadil Ihn al-Malik al-Karnil, sovereign of Egypt. This nomination resulted from a 
unanimous decision taken hy those emirs who happened to he present in Damascus. 
A tarhn’^{}}(fiasolr)nn) was ereett'd for the reception of the corf)se, and this edilice 
communicates, hy a trcllissed window, with the great mosque. Al-Malik al-Kamil 
w^as l)orn on the 25lh of the first Hahi, A. H. 57G (August, A. I). 1180); so at least 
1 have found it written in the handwriting of a person who had heen (mgaged in 
historical researclies. Al-Malik al-Masud, [the son nfal-Mahh (il-Kdmiland] sovereign 
of Yemen, died at Mekka on the 13th of the first .liimada, A. H. 62G (9th April, 
A. D. 1229); he was horn A. H. 597 (A. 1). 1200-1). There was then at .Mekka a 
Kurd from the town of Arhela, a man of great holiness and called the shaihh Sadik 
(or Siddtk) Ihn Dadr Ihn Djauclh (8), who was making a devotional residence in the 
neighbourhood of the temple. When al-3Ialik al-Masud was on the jmint of death, 
he gave directions that none of his own money should he employed for the expenses 
of his funeral, and that his body should be delivered to the shaikh Sadik, to be buried 
hy him as he thought proper. On Masud’s death, the shaihh shrouded the corpse 
in a cloak [izdr] which lie himself had worn for many years in Ids repeated pilgri- 
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mages and visits to the Omra (O), and had it buried as well as he could idtord, giving 
it a poor man’s funeral. Masud had also directed that no edifice should be raised 
over his grave and that he should be interred by tlie side of the cemetery near Mekka 
called al-Mala (10), in a lonib bearing the following inscription : “This is the tomb 
“ of one who stands in need of the mercy of Almighty God, Yusuf, the son of Mu- 
“ hammad, the son of Abu llakr, the son of Aiyub.” A dome wofi afterwards erected 
o\er the grave by his freodman Sarini ad-llyi Ivaimaz al-Masudi, who was afterwards 
governor of Cairo (11). When al-Malik al-Kaniil was informed of wliat Sadik had 
done, he sent him a letter of thanks, and the shaikh said, on receiving it: “1 do not 
“ deserve thanks for what T have done; a poor man asked me to take (diarge of him, 
“ and 1 rnereK fulfilled a dul\ incumbent of every individual when I lent him my 
“ services andbiiried the dead.” It was then suggested to him, that he should write 
an answer to al-Malik al-Karnil, but lie replied: “ 1 have nothing to ask of him.” 
Al-Kainil had told him to ask for whatever he required, but the shaikh did not return 
an answTr. All these circumstances were related to me by an eye-witness, who knew 
well what he was saying; but God knows hesti—Al-Malik al-Aaclil, the son of al- 
Malik al-Rrimil, continued to govern the empire till Friday, the 8th of /h T-Kaada, 
A. 11. ()37 (31 St M ay, A. D. 12U)), when his own emirs arrested him outside of 
llilbais, and .sent for liis brother al-Malik as-Salih .\ajm ad-Ihn Aiyub. rrcviou>ly to 
this, as-Salih had made an arrangement with al-Malik al-Jawad, by which he was to 
receive Damascus in exchange for Sinjar and Aana, and, in the beginring of the 
UKtnlh of the latter .lurnada, V. 11. 030 {January, A. 1). 1239), he went and took pos¬ 
session of Damascus. Some lime after, al-Malik as-.Saiih Imud ad-Din Ismail, uncle 
to al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub and lord of Baalbek, concerted a plan with al- 
Malik al-Mujahid Asad ad-Din Shirkub, llie son of Nusir ad-Din Muhaiiiinad, the son 
of Asad ad-Din Shirkidi (ro/. 1. p. C27), and lord of Ihncssa, for the piiipose of seizing 
Damascus; and, when al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyub left tlial city for Egypt, 
with the intention of dethroning his brother al-Malik al-Aadil, these two princes burst 
into Damascus with tbeir troops. This event, wliich caused a profound sensation, 
took place on Tuesday, the 27tb of Safar, A. 11. G37 (28lb Sept. A. 1). 1239), whilst 
Najm ad-Din was slopping at Nablus. The soldiers of as-Salib- Najm ad-Din Aiyub 
then returned home to their families in Damascus and left their chief at Nablus with 
a few of his pages and followers. Al-Malik an-Nasir, llio son of al-Malik al-Muazzam, 
and lord of al-Karak, arrived there soon after, and having arrested as-Sdlib on tlie 
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eve of Saturday, the 22nd of tlie first Rabi, the same year, he sent him into confine¬ 
ment at al-Karak. On the eve of Saturday, however, the 27th of Ramadan fol¬ 
lowing, lie set his prisoner at liberty. The details of these events would be too long 
to relate (12). As-Sdlih Najm ad-Din and al-Malik an-Nasir having then united their 
forces at Nablus, al-Malik al-Aadil \yas arrested, as has been already said. The 
emirs sent off immediately for al-Malik as-Salih Najm ad-Din Aiyiib, and that prince, 
accompanied by al-Malik an-Nasir, lord of al-Karak, having joined them, the) en¬ 
tered Cairo on the second hour of Sunday, the 27lh of Zu ’)-Kaada, A. H. 637 (19tb 
June, A. D. 1240). I was residing in Cairo at the time. His brother al-Malik al- 
Aadil was placed in a litter, surrounded by a strong guard and taken, by the road 
outside the city, to the citadel, where he remained a prisoner in the imperial palace. 
Al-Malik al-Salih then extended the snay of justice over all his subjects; he treated 
the [)Cople with kindness, distributed alms, and repaired the mosques N>hieh had 
fallen into ruin. The history of his proceedings would form a long narration. On 
Monday, the 8th of the first Juniada, A. 11. 643 (1st October, A. D. 1210 ), he look 
Damascus from his uncle al-Malik as-.Salih, but left him in possession of Baalbek. 
In the year 6i4, he returned to Syria and entered Damascus on the lOth of Zu '1- 
Kaada [28th March, A. D. 1247). He then nenl back to Rgypt, hut, in the year 646, 
he set out again, and, haxjng arrived at Damascus in the beginning of the month of 
Shaaban (November, A. 1). 1248), he sent jxn army to l)esiegc Emessa, mIucIi city had 
been taken from its sovereign, al-31alik al-Ashraf, by al-Malik an-Nasir, lord of Aleppo. 
He returned to Egypt in the beginning of the year 647 [April-May, A. D. 124t))i, being 
unwell at the time, and he slopped at Ushmiim to await llic coming of the Franks. 
This people arrived on Friday, the 20th of Salar, the same year (llh June, A. D. 12^9), 
and, on Saturday, having oclmpicd the island on which Damietta is situated, they 
look possession of lliat city and established themselves there, on Sunday, the third day. 
[This conquest they easily effected,) as the garrison and all the inhabitants had fled and 
abandoned it. Al-Malik as-Salili then left Ushmiim for al-Mansiira, and his illness 
was at its height when he arrived. He remained there till his death, which occurred 
on‘lhe eve of Monday, the 15lli of Shaabdn (22nd November, A. 1). 1249). His corpse 
was borne to the New Castle, in the island (13), and deposited there in a mosque. 
Daring nearly three months, his death was kept secret, and the kholba continued to be 
said in his name till the arrival of his son al-Malik al-Muazzam Turdii Shah from Hisn 
Kaifa. This prince arrived at al-Mansura by the road which passes through the dc- 
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sert. It was only then tlial they published as-Salih\s death and that the kliotba was 
said in the name of his son. A mausoleum was afterwards built close to the college 
which he had founded at Cairo, and his body was transported thither in the month of 
Rajah, A. 11. 648. He was born on the 24th of the latter Jumada, A. 11. 603 
(26tli January, A. T). 1207); so I saw it written in the handwriting of his father, but 
I found stated elsewhere that his birth took place on the eve of Thursday, the 5th 
of the latter Jumada, and a third account says: On the 4th of Muharram, A. H. 604. 
—Ward al-Muna ((/ratification ofwhhcs]y bis mother, was a mulatto of a lawny com¬ 
plexion.—Al-Malik al-Aadil was born in the month of Zu 'l-Ilijja, A. H. 617 (Jan.-Feb. 
A. D. 1221), at al-Mansura, where his father had stationed to observe the enemy in 
Damietta. lie died in prison on Monday, the 12lh of Shawwal, A. II. 645 [9th Feb. 
A. r>. 1248), in the castle of Cairo, and was interred in the mausoleum of Shams 
ad-Daw'lat, situated outside the gate of Succour (/id6 an-i\asr]^ —1 indicate these events 
in a summary manner; were I to enter into details, 1 siiould be led too far, particu¬ 
larly as my object is concision; 1 may add, however, that I was present when the 
greater part of them took place.—Al-Aadil left a child, a little hoy, called al-Malik 
al-Mugliilh; he remained in the castle till his cousin al-.Malik ul-Muazzam Tiiran 
Shah sent from al-Mansura where he had just arrived, and removed him to the for¬ 
tress of as-Shaubek. Chi the cataslro])hc (14) which befell al-Muazzam, the guardian 
of the fortress of al-Karak sent to as-Sbaiibek foral-Malik al-Miighith and remitted to 
him the possession of these two places and the neighbouring country. He is still 
reigning there (15). He continued in possession of that place till A. 11. 661 (A. 1). 
1262-3', when al-Malik az-Zahir Rukn ad-l)in Ribars, having halted in al-Ghaur [the 
valley of the Jordan), wrote to him to give up the fortress and promised to concede 
him great advantages as an equivalent. Having bound himself b} oath [to art hono- 
7'ahly)t he induced al-Mugliith to come to his camp at at-Tiir [Tabor] in the province 
of al-Ghaur. It is said lliat Ribars purposely expressed the oath in equivocal terms, 
as he had not the intention of fulfilling it. Immediately on al-Mughilli’s arrival, he 
arrested him and sent him a prisoner to the castle of the Mountain at Old Cairo. 
From that moment, nothing more was heard of him (16). lie left a son called al- 
Aziz Fakhr ad-Din Olhnian ; this prince, who was then a mere boy, received an 
appointment as emir from al-Malik az-Zahir and continued in his service till the 
conquest of Antioch, in Ramadan, A. H. 666 (May-June, A. 1). 1268). He subse¬ 
quently left Syria and proceeded to Egypt; but, on his arrival, az-Zahir arrested 
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liim and sent him to the castle of the Mountain, where he is still in confinement. 
Al-Malik al-Muazzani Turaii Shah died on Monday, the 27111 of Muharrain, A. H. 648 
(1st May, A. I). 1250). 

(H .Soo \(i!. I '0'. 

(2) Till" Still i'll! iiitisi iini ho niiilMiiiuli'd \Mih tho S.iw.'id m 1 Ir.'iK. Aoconhiij.,*-to tbo nulljor of tho MnrA'^u}, 
if IS sihMtod 111 tho I’.ilK.u Iho pruMuco In tho soulli-i‘i.i''i tin- .lnrdan, juilI was calloil Sairdd [h/ttrL) on .icoduiiI 
of tho oiihnir nl it'' sfoiii's. 

(3) llm Khalilfin }ii\os a iiolioo on tho KatAda lanul^' in his umvorsal history, MS. No. 2U)2 C. hd. 4i> r. 

[t] riiLv jMssap' is 111 I'liviiiinn jinix'. and il is lor th.it reason, prohahly, that liiri Miallilv.in ^'nos n. 

{j' Soo, \ul. 11. paiJT*' HU. Al-Mahiv .iI-K.hnii h.id prohahh t^^o ahhnns, one a.s sultan of K^y]»t and flit' 
otlior as sultan of Smi.i .uul tho Kast. 

(d) AhiA ’l-Mah.'isin, \^ho (jimlos this .ind othor p.'issairos ol Ihn Khalhk.ui in his notice on al-Mahk .il-K.'iniil, 
{yujutn, \o.n t>I j}, lo.ui.s the last words .•! this ^crso ^ l'"“ 

habh tho ti no rouduu, 

(71 Tlio lo.idjn,;! whicli I .idojit is Some ol the oUoi 

other readin;-". wlinh .no in.nufosth t.iKo. 

(8) Tho s'ntnLh ^.idik lielono-od to the trilie ol tho IJuni.ndi Kurd-'. Ho died .it MoKk.i, A. II. oHSi lA. 1» 
12U-2) ami w.i" mtenvd lu tin' Mal.i.—(.‘^oc iiott; 'JO)). Ai-Ua/i h.is inserted .( shoti iioijic on S.idik in lln 
Ih j; 4 r.n»lm ill Hi'.toi'\ .li Alokka .See MS. ol the lUliltolln'qhi nnj-n I'l/c, No. *721, lo|. I’oi v, 

(9i Till' Omr.i is a sm.dl chnpol <it tho dist.iiifo o| .m hour .md a hall or t\\o hour-' Iroiii Mokka. K\oiv 

piljirnm i.s roipnrod to visp ii.—So. li'OhsMui'' Tiif>, t/thi, dr /Vm/i 0th. toino III. p. 23s. .md Ihni khanll'• 

Travel^! in AmbtOy Md. 1. ji.i'i’es 17(. .md 322. 

(10) In the MnnUtd d and .il-A/vaki’s iIom nidioii <d Mi kka, this name jswritlin .'so, 

I’urckli.iidl s (losi 1 i[iiioii id il in In'. T/uccL m \ol, l. p. 22«>. It moN forms a tju.ni* i ol tho i.i\. 

(11) ^aiim .Ill-Din K.hm.i/ .il-Masi'uli .'Cti'd with Lrre.it crutlt\ .md Iviaimv when ir'i\oriior "i D.ino. In 
the month ot Zn ’1-llij),., A. II. ni,', (S.ptomhoi, A. D. ]2to.^, ho \\,is siahhod to the hoari, m tho loiiri .1 
jnstk-o, liy ;i person who meant to as'.issiii.ili- tho fuIi.ui s houtonani, the emir 1// .el-Din .d Mii.i.illi.—(Al 
Al.ikri/r.s K/uti)!, ih.ijifrr oiititlod 

(12) See Aln'i 1-1 od.i s AniinlSj M’ai ii'.il. 

(13; Tho .nilhoi moans flip Miami id ar-U.nid.i, m.ai' C.uio. Al-M.iki'i/i li.is .t rliaplor on this isl.nid .md it-. 
I .isflo. m the Kh;'t)'. Ho roTroi’s with Hui Klialhk.hi in .statniLT that tlu' corpse ot al-Malik as-.^sAlili w.is drp 
sited there. The castle of the i'.l.iml, e.illod also Kal.'i t.ir-Hauda, kahi t.d-Mik\as [ritstlv <>/ the Sdonictvi), 
and ,d-KalA las-balihna, was an inimenso lurtilied jialace, emhcllished with coloiiados, pl.inlalioii.s, and .ill the 
on^amenls wlmh .irl i ouhl liestow. It w.is loimded hy a.s-bAlili and de.slroyod h\ the mamliik sultans. 

(14) This crit.MUoph\ v as ilio .iss.issm.iUon of .il-Moa//am b\ his mvn ulficors. Sec Ahu ‘l-Todl’s Annuls, 
vear 048, tome IV. jia^i^os '.Il and 517. 

(15) What follows is OMilcntly a .suhseipienl addition, and is not to he found in inosl of the MSS. It was 
known, h(j\ve\cr, to al-AAli, win. gives an ahridgmcnt of il in liis Mv’At^ year 035. 

(Id) Ahd ’1-FedA gnfs <i muoh more .salislaclory account ol al-Mugilh s lall in his Annoh^ year ddl. 
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IBN AZ-ZAIYAT THE VIZIR. 


Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn Abdal-Malik Ibn Abi Hamza Abban, generally known 
by the appellation of Ibn az-Zaiyal [son of the oilman], was vizir to al-Motasim. His 
grandfather, Abban, was a native of ad-Daskara (1), a village in the district of Jobbul, 
and carried oil from the environs of that place to Baghdad; but his own aspiring soul 
raised him, as we shall see, from the obscurity of a station so humble. His literary 
acquirements were of Ihc most brilliant description, and his talents of the highest 
order; he was an able philologer, an eloquent [writer], and a learned grammarian. 
Maimun Ibii llariin llic kdtib relates that, when AbuOthrnan al-Mdzini [vol. I. p. 264) 
arrived at Baghdad, in the reign of al-Motasim, bis pupils and the persons who at¬ 
tended his lectures entered into the depths of grammatical disquisition, and, when 
any douhlful point set them at variance, Abu Ollinian would tell them to send and 
consult the young kdtib, m.eaning the Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik here mentioned. 
This they did, and Abu Othrnan, to whom they communicated his answers, always 
acknowledged their correctness and coincided in opinion with him who made them. 
IlHbil Ibn Ali 'l-Rhuzai [vol. I. p. 507) mentions Ihn az-Zaiyiil in his classified list of 
the j)oets [Tubakdt as-Slunvard], and Abu Abd Allah Ilanin Ibn al-Munajjirn speaks 
of him also in the Kitdb al^Bdrt. The latter writer, whose life will be found in this 
work, quotes numerous fragments of his poelrj. In the beginning of his career, 
Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik was one of the common kdtibs (or clerks in the service 
of the state], and it happened that al-Motasim, having'received a letter from one of 
his governors, ordered his vizir Ahmad Ibn Ammar Ibn Shddi (2) to read it aloud. 
In this letter the writer spoke of aUkald [fodder), and al-Molasiin asked Ibn Ammar 
what the word al-kald meant. The vizir replied that he did not know ; for he pos¬ 
sessed, in fact, but a very slight acquaintance with philology. On this, al-Motasim 
exclaimed: “An illiterate khalif [is toeil fitted] with a low-born vizir!Al-Motasim 
himself possessed but little instruction in [reading aJid] writing. He then ordered the 
attendants to bring in the first kdtib they could find in the antechamber, and Muham¬ 
mad Ibn Abd al-Malik was introduced. “What is the meaning of aVkald?'' said 
the khalif.— **Al-kald,'* replied Ibn az-Zaiyat, “in its general acceptation, signifies 
VOL. III. 32 
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“ grass; if it is fresh, it is called al-kald, and if dry,*al-hashish.'* He then enume¬ 
rated the different sorts of herbage, and al-Motasim having thus discovered his merit, 
raised him to the post of vizir, with juridical and executive authority. We have 
already mentioned, in the life of the kddi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad al-Iyadi [voL 1, 
p. 69), what passed between him and Ibn az-Zaiyat, Abu Abd Allah al-Bimaristani 
relates that Ahu Hafs al-Kirmani, the kdtib (or secretary] of Arar Ibn Masada [voL 11. 
p. 4 to), wrote the following note to Muhammad Ihn Ahd al-Malik: ‘‘To come to our 
“ subject: thou art one of those ^^ho water when they plant, and who edify the slruc>- 
“ ture when they lay its foundations; so that the building raised on these founda- 
‘ ‘ tions is completed, and the fruit produced by these plantations affords an ample 
crop. But the edifice which thou hast erected in my love is now’ tottering and on 
“ the brink of ruin; the plantation which thou hast formed in my heart suffers from 
“ drought and is on the point of being parched up; hasten therefore to repair the 
“ edifice which thou hast founded, and to water what thou hast planted.” Al-Bi- 
maristani adds that, having spoken of this letter to Abu Ahd ar-Rahman al-Atawi, 
the latter immediately expressed the same thought in a verse which he designed as a 
oulogium on Muhammad, the son of Imran, the son of Musa, the son of Yahya, the 
son of Khiilid, the son of Barmek; I must observe, however, that I ha^c since found 
the [first] three verses in (.1// Urn Hamza] al-Ispahani’s edition of Abu Nuwas’s poe¬ 
tical works [voL 1. p, 302): 

The generous Barmekides learned beneliccucc and taught it to the human rare; when they 
planted, they watered, and they neter destroyed the edifice which they founded; when they 
conferred favours on mankind, they clothed their bounties in a raimeiii which endured for ever. 
You once gave me to drink from the cup of your love; why do you now present to me the cup 
of your cruelty? You allayed iiiy apprehensions by kindness; know you not that your estrange¬ 
ment will arouse them ? 


The same idea is also expressed in [two verses lohich we have inserted in) the life of 
Abd al-Muhsin as-Suri [vol. 11. p. 178).—Ibn az-Zaiyat composed some pleasing 
poems, such as the following: 


Hearken to me, 0 men! and abstain from casting glances at the fair. Although love begins 
by exciting joy, it has death for =ts end. My friends said to me : “ Cease to watch the Pleiades! 
“ sleep! for the wing of night is turned black.” And I replied: “ Has my heart then so far 
“ recovered, that it can distinguish between night and morning?” 
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1 found in Hie handwriting of (a person who was emdently) a man of instruction, 
the following piece which is there given as Ihn az-ZaiyaCs: 

{She was) a tyrant as long as I knew her; an oppressor, yet may I never be delivered from 
her! Slie makes (we) hope to gain her love, yet she refuses when I ask. When my tears be¬ 
trayed the passion I concealed, she said: “Though he should weep all his life, with tearsol 
“ blood, I should not have compassion on him.” How often did I control my angry feelings 
and suppress my indignation! how often was I weary of life, and yet I never felt weary of love. 

The Khatib {vol. I, p, 75) relates, in his History of Baghdad, that Ibn az-Zaiyat 
loved a slave-girl who was a professional musician, and his mind was so greatly trou¬ 
bled on learning that she had been sold to a native of Khorasan and taken away, that 
his friends feared for liis reason. He then pronounced these lines : 

How long the nights of the afflicted lover! how long his watching of the Pleiades in the darkness! 
VVhat now remains for nu garments to co\er, in me who am con''mned with passion, and whose 
body has become as slender as the letter olif? AVhen Jacob exclaimed : “Alas!” (f/a asnfn i (3) 
in his affliction, ho onh did so from the length of the sorrow {id-asa() which he had under¬ 
gone. Lot him who wishes to see a man die of loxe, luni towards az-Zaiyal and obserte. 

In [Um al-Munojjini's) Kildb al-Bdri we find an elegy composed by Ibn az-Zaiyat on 
his slave-girl, who died leaving a son eight years old. He thus expresses his sorrow 
for her loss and his pitj for llie child : 

Who has seen the child deprived of bis mother? .sleep is far from him and his eyes pour forili 
their tears. He sees every mother, but his own, conversing with her child, under the shades 
of night; but belies in his solitary bed, holding converse with the sorrows of a lit;ar! in consiani 
agitation. Suppose me able, in iny strength of mind, to bear her loss with patience; u*t who 
can give patience to a boy hut eight years old? his force is veak; he knows not that patience ii> 
a merit {m the eyes of Gud)^ and, in his iiiisforlune, he cannot take example by the conduct of 
{(jrowa-uji) men. 


Ibn az-Zaiyat left a diwdn of elegantly written letters Al-Bolitori has celebrated 
his praises in the kasida rhyming in d, wherein he extols his penmanship and elo¬ 
quence. Towards the end of this poem he says : 

I see all mankind, the commanders and the commanded, united in thy praise. The learned 
appreciate thy talents in the sciences, and, on their word, the ignorant acknowledge thy merit. 

Abu Taramam (vol. 1. p. 348) and many other contemporary poets praised him in 
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their verses. There exists a number of fragments by'Ibrahim Ibn al-Abbas as-Suli 
[coL I. p. 22) in which that writer attacks him; such, for instance, are the following: 

I had a friend near whom, when I reminded him {of my distress), I found such shelter as can 
be given by a chief, justly proud and lofty in his glory. But the vicissitudes of time ])asscd be¬ 
tween me and him, and they left us, one a tyrant and the other an irnplorer of assistance. In 
counting on Muhammad as my reliever in adversity, I resembled him who sought to extinguish 
the fire by blowing on it. 

Forced by tlie approach of atlliction, I called on you to succour me; but in your hatred, you 
stirred up the fire of misfortune to consume me. In calling on yon when danger threatens, I 
resemble the woman who begged assistance from the inhabitants of the tomlis. 

I said to her, when she multiplied reproaches: “ Alas! w hat can I do ? my honourable feelings 
“ injure my success (i).”—“ 'Where are then the noble princes?” said she.—“ Ask me not,” 
I replied, “they arc dead.”—“How did that happen?”—“Because the khalifhas taken an 
“ oilman for his \izir.” 

Abii Jaafar, now in the height of power! fear a reverse of fortune, and rein in, fora time, thj 
pride in its career. Jf \ou possess to-daj the object of thy hopes, think that, to-morrow, my 
hopes ui'd) be crowned like thine. 

If, in visiting Muhammad, I sometimes met with a repulse, wet I ha\e always left him in 
retaining m\ self-esteem. Am I not placed under an obligation to a man like Muhammad when 
he spares me the necessity of being grateful for his favours. 

Fortune hath procured thee wealth, and, once poor, thou art become rich. But wealth hath 
disclosed the Mle tpialitics which lay concealed under the robe of th^ poverty. 

As-Suli attacks him in other p assages besides these, but illustrious men have always 
been the object of praise and vituperation. Ibn az-Zaiyat composed a satire of ninety 
verses against the Mdi Ahmad Ibn Abi Duwad, to which the latter replied by the 
tw^o following lines; 

A satire of ninety verses is less to the purpose than its meaning condensed into a single verse: 
Hair muc/i (he state requires a shoiver of I'oin to leash aivay that filthy stain of oil! 

. The author of the Ikd (vol. 1. p. 92) attributes these last verses to Ali Ibn al-Jahrn 
[voL 11. p. 294), but the author of the Kitdb al-Aghdni gives them as Ibn Abi 
Duwad’s. When Ibn az-Zaiyat heard of this epigram, he replied : 

You defiled the state with your pitch, and nothing could clean it till we rubbed it with our 
oil (5j. 
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To make this allusion intelligible, it is necessary to observe that Abu Da^vud's 
grandfather sold pitch at Basra. On the death of al-Motasim and the accession of 
his son al-Wathik Harun, Ibn az-Zaiyat pronounced the following verses : 

■When they returned after depositing the best of the dead in the best of tombs, I said: “ God 
“ can never repair the misfortune which a people sulTcr in losing one like thee, but by giving 
“ them {a prima likv) Ilanln.” 

Al-Wathik, in his father's lifetime, had conceived a violent hatred against Ibn az- 
Zaiyal, hut, when he heard these verses, he confirmed him in the possession of all 
the authority which he had exercised during the reign of al-Molasim. lie had even 
sworn by a most solemn oath (6) that, on his accession, he w ould cast the vizir down 
from the height of his power; but, having ordered the Mtibs, after he had assumed 
the supreme command, to draw' up a notice relative to the ceremonies to be observed 
at his inauguration, he was dissatisfied with the draughts which they submitted to his 
examination, and the only one which met his approval was that which Ibn az-Zaiyat 
wTote out subsequently to their failure. This document he ordered to be adopted 
for the model of all the copies of the notice, and he proceeded to expiate the breach 
of his vow according to the legal formalities. ‘‘Money," said he, “ can he replaced, 
“ and so can the sum given to redeem a broken vow, hut wc can have no equivalent 
“ for the empire or for such a man as Ibn az-Zaiyat." Al-Mulawakkil, the suc¬ 
cessor of al-Walhik, bore a violent rancour towards the vizir, and, on the fortieth 
day after his accession, he gratified his animosity by putting him under arrest and 
confiscating his properly. The motive which led him to this act of vengeance was 
that, on the death of his brother, al-Walhik, Muhammad Ibn az-Zaiyal had proposed 
to raise the deceased khalif’s son to the throne, whilst the kddi Ibn Abi Duwad 
recommended that al-Mutawakkil should be chosen. To accomplish his purpose, the 
kddi displayed the utmost activity, and he carried his zeal so far that he placed, with 
his own hands, the turban on al-Mutawakkifs head and the Prophet’s mantle on his 
shoulders, after which, he kissed him on the forehead. Under the reign of al- 
Wathik, whenever al-Mulawakkil went to see the vizir, the latter received him with 
a frowning look, and accosted him in the rudest terms; hoping, by this line of con¬ 
duct, to ingratiate himself yet more with his sovereign. Al-Mutawakkil’s haired was 
excited by this treatment, and if, on his accession to power, he abstained for a time 
from venting his anger on Ibn az-Zaiyat, it was only to allay his apprehensions and 
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prevent him from concealing his money. In order, tlierefore, to inspire him with 
a false security, he chose him for vizir, whilst he complacently listened to the sug¬ 
gestions of the hddi Ibn Abi Diiwad, who pushed him on to vengeance. When he at 
length arrested Ibn az-Zaijal and put him to death in the manner ^^hicli we shall relate 
lower down, he could only discoverr of all his vizir’s possessions, farms, and trea¬ 
sures, property to .die value of one hundred thousand dinars. He then repented of 
what he had done, and finding no one capable of replacing him, he said to Ibn Abi 
Dm\aJ: “ You inspired me with vain hopes, and incensed me against a person 
\\hom I shall never be able to replace.” When Ibn az-Zaiyat was vizir, he caused 
a large lantern (7) to be framed of iron and fastened with nails, the sharp points of 
which projected inwards, like needles. In this machine be used to torture officers 
of the civil administration and other delinquents from he meant to extort money: as 
often as flic victim turned round or moved from the intensity of his sufferings, the 
nails entered into bis body and put him to excruciating pain. Ibn az-Zaiyat was 
the first who ever imagined such an instrument of torture. When the sufferer 
cried out to him: 0 ^izirI have compassion on me I be used to answer: “ Corn- 

“ passion is mere weakness of character.’" When he was Jiimself imprisoned by al- 
Mutawakkil, that khalif ordered him to be chained in irons of fifteen pounds ^\cight 
and pul into the same lantern. To his cry of: ^*0 Commander of the faithful I have 
“ compassion on me! ” he answered in the Avords so often addressed by the vizir to 
other sufferers: “ Compassion is mere weakness of character (8).” Whilst under¬ 
going these torments. Ibn az-Zaiyal asked for ink and paper, and Avrole as follows: 

5ucli is die way of cardjlj things; from daj to day, dicy fleet on and pass away as \Lsions seen 
in slee]). Cease repining! su#h eients arc the \icissitudcs which fortune transmits from man 
to man. 

These lines he sent to al-Mutawakkil, who was prevented by business from attend¬ 
ing to them, but, the next morning, he read them and gave orders to deliver the 
vizir. When lliey came to lake him out, they found him dead. This happened in 
A. II. 233. lie bad passed forty days in the lantern. His arrest took place on the 
8lh ofSafar, of that year (September, A. D, 847). After his death, the following 
lines Averc found written Avitli charcoal on the side of the lantern, in bis own hand : 


Let him who knows where sleep is to be found, direct towards it one Avho longs for it; may 
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God have mercy on the compassionate man who will lead sleep to my eyes 1 I wake, but he 
sleeps by whom I am despised. 

Ahmad al-Ahwal [vol. I. p. 20) relates as follows: “When Ibn az-Zaiyat was 
“ arrested, I contrived to gain admittance, and, finding him heavily ironed, 1 said: 
“ ‘lam deeply grieved at what I seeon which he pronounced these words : 

“ Ask the dwellings of the tribe what changed their aspect and destroyed the traces of their 
“ existence? ’Tis Fortune; wliCFi slie favours most, her favours turn to aftliclions. The world 
“ is like a fleeting shadow; let us praise God! Twas thus lie predestined it to be.” 

When he was put into the lantern, his slave said to him : “ Thou art come, my 
“ lord, to this, and hast not left a single man {inclined by (jralilndc) to speak thy 
“ praise.” To this he answered: “ Of what use to the Barmckides was their bene- 
ficcnce? ”—The slave replied: It makes you think of them now.” Ibn az-Zaiyat 
acknowledged the trulli of his words. 


(1) Tilt' Mll.igi' itl :iil-I);iskarn ‘'itnated in tlio iiroMnce nl lUL'lidad. 

(2) “ Aliinad llin Annnar Ibn'Sliadb a iiatiM* ttf al-MadAr fjl j41, a town near Basra, al-Idrlsi’s Goo- 
graiili\), renutM'd Intru (liat place f't Basra, wlicre he jnircliased large opiates and augmented Ins tortunc. 

“■ tie Idlldwi'd the jirtdessKin nf a iniller. IIa\in;' gone nj) t.t Baghdad, his wealth hocanie \et more amiile, 
and Jt js ‘.aid (hal Ik gave awav, ever^ da>, I'lic liuiulred dinars (?) in alms. Having liceii deserihcd to al- 
M'llasim al-I'adl Urn M.irwAii (iW. II. //. 47C) as a man ot strict integritv, that khalil raised him to the 
“ vuirale wlien he dt'pdsed al-Fadl. Ihn Atmnar held this post f<*r some lime, but a letter having arrived to 
‘‘ al-Mdtasim in which the writer spoke of the ferlihtv td the lountrv and mentioned that there was a great 
almndance of huluj the Khalil asked his vi/ar what the word meant. Ilui AmniAr, being devoid of 

“ the liierarv, mlbrmalion retjuisite for a M/ii,ilid not know what to sai,and al-Molasim tlien ordered one 
‘Sif his lullowers and favorites, Mnliammad IJni Al)d al-Alalik ay-Zai/At, to ])0 brought in. Having ]>ro- 
jiosed til him tlic same ipiestion, Ilin a/.-ZaiyAt replied: Herbage just sprouting up is called al-bnkl; when 
“ ‘ It grows a lUlle longer, it is called nl-hulA, and, when it is dry, iliey give it the name of al-hashish.' 
“ On this, al-Motasim said to Ibn AimnAr: ‘ Take yi»u the inspertiou cf the government offices, and this man 
“ ' will read to me llie letters which 1 receive.’ He afterwards honorably dismissed Ihn AmniAr from the 
“ place of vizir, and conrerred it on Ihn az-ZaivAt.” — {Ad-Dual al-Is!Amiya.) 

(3) KorAn, siArat 19, verse 84. 

(4) The poet’s wife or mistress reitroached him lor not gaming money by celebrating the praises of the 
great, and he replied tlial his honorable fechngs prevented him from extolling the unworthy. 

(5) These verses have been already given, with .some variation, in the life of Ibn Abi DnvvAd j sec voJ, I. 
page C9. 

(C) According to the author of the ad-Dual al-IslAmiyuj he vowed to make a pilgrimage to Mckka, to ma¬ 
numit all his slaves, and bestow large sums in alms, in case he did not wreak vengeance on Ibii az-Zaiydt. 
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(7) The wnrd is it appears from M. do Sacy’s life of al-Hlkim, Exposi de Vllistoire des Druzes, 

page CCLLW, that these lanterns were somelimes of enormous size. 

(8) The author of ad-Dual al-Ul&muju states positively that Ibn az-Zaiyj\l was tyrannical, overbearing, 
hard-hearted, and inhuman. Ho alludes also to the sh»ry of the lantern. 


IBN AL-AMIT) THE KATIE. 


Abu ’l-Fadl Mulianimad Jbii Abi Abd Allah al-llusain Ibn Muhammad the kauh, 
surnamed Ibn al-Aiuid, was vizir to Bukn ad-l)awlat Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Buwaib 
ad-Dailami, Ibc father of iVdud ud-DawIal [vuL 1. p. 407, and vol. 11. p. 481). The 
title o{ aUAnitd [the column] had been given to his father by the people of Khorasdn, 
in altribuling to this word an inlensitive signification, according to their custom (1). 
Ilis father was a man of merit and displayed considerable-abilities as an epistolary 
writer and a philologor. Ibn al-Amid succeeded Ahii Ali ’1-Kummi as yizir to Rukn 
ad-Dawlat, in the year 328 [A. H. 939-40). He possessed great information in 
astronomy and the philosophical sciences, and, as he surpassed in philology and epis¬ 
tolary composition all liis contemporaries, he was called the second Jdhiz [vol. II. 
p. 405). (/l.s‘ a vizir] he exercised unbounded authority and great influence. Ibn 

Abbad [vol. 1. p. 212) received the surname of as-Sdhib [the companion] from the fact 
of bis being the constant companion and follower of Ibn al-Amid. The abilities of Ibn 
al-Amid as an epistolary writer were of the highest order, and ath-Thaalibi [vol. 11. 
p. 129) said, on this subject, in his \atima, that epistolary writing began with Abd 
al-llamid [vol. II. p, 173) and finished with Ibn al-Amid. The Sdhib Ibn Abbad 
having made a journey to Baghdad, was asked by Ibn al-Amid, on his return, how 
he found that city ; “ Baghdad,” replied the Sdhib, “ holds the same place amongst 
“ other cities as your lordship [al'UStdd] amongst other men.” It must be here 
observed that Ibn al-Amid was addressed by the title of aUustdd. This vizir w^as an 
able ruler and administered the empire with firmness and talent; the most cele¬ 
brated poets repaired to liis court from distant countries and recited poems of the 
highest beauty in his praise. Abu T-Taiyib ul-Mutanabbi [vol. /. p. 102) went to 
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see him at Arrajan and eulogized him in a number of kasidas, one of them beginn¬ 
ing ihus: 

Re patient or impatient under suffering, thy passion will still appear; tliy tears may flow or 
not, ’twill still he seen that thou art weeping. 

In this poem he manages Ihc transition to his subject in the following manner: 

To Arjaii, my rapid steeds! such is my firm resolution, which leaves tlic spears {of allo/tjio- 
.svv\s I broken behind it. Had 1 acted as jou (w?y duthful sffp/Is) desired, your troop had never 
cloven the clouds of dust (Ijot sfmd nf liomr tn iflloncss). Hasten to AhCi ’1-Fadl! to him whose 
aspect relieves me from my vow ! no riclier ocean in pearls (rirtues) is ever visited by man (2). 
'I’he human race gave their opinion (/a(tvo) that his aspect (would rrlrasr me from the vow of 
7'idliufj the oeroii). and God forbid that I should be restrained or sliould abstain {from /Vs 
fulfilment) ! I ha\e formed a bracelet for the hand which first waves to announce Ibn al-Amid, 
and for the lirst servatil who (at his sight) cries (with ej ultutum ): Allah aLbar (God is great )! 


The same fxietn contains llic following pa.s.sagc: 


AMio will tell the Arabs of the d(‘ser! that, on leaving them, 1 .saw (in one man) Aristotle and 
Alexander ? Tliey sacrdiced f(»r niv table their camels fen months pregnant, but one man gave 
me hospitality who us<‘d to sacrifiH* bags of gold for his guest. I them heard a dcej> student in 
the books of IMolemv, who ruled with sovereign power, and who understood, equally well, the 
customs and the life of the desert and of the town; {united in him) 1 met all the men of talent 
{of ancient dags) ; God seems to have restored us their persons and their limes; they w'cre first 
drawn up in order, like sums for calculation; then came the amount, because you (O learned 
vizir!) came the la.st i,'}). 

This is one of the most exquisite hasidas ever composed! Ibn al-llamadani says, 
tn his 0 If tin as~Siar (4), that Ibn al-Araid rewarded the poet with lltree thousand 
dinars. In tliis piece, al-Miilanahhi gives but one r to Arrajdti, although it should 
liave two, according to al-Janhari [vol. 1. p. 22) in his Sahdh, al-Ilazimi [p. ii of 
this vol.] in his Ma iltafak lafzithn wa iflarak mnsammdhu (or };ynomjm$), and Ibn al- 
Jawaiiki (5) in his Mughrib. We have already spoken of this kasida in the life of 
Abu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ibn al-Fural [vol. 1. p. 319), and mentioned that it was composed 
in honour of that vizir when the author was in Egypt; al-Mutanabbi, however, being 
dissatisfied with his conduct, did not recite it to him, but, having gone to Fars, lie 
changed it to the address of Ibn al-Amid. Abu Nasr Abd al-Aziz Ibn Nubala as-Saadi 
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(vol. II, p. 138) went to see Ibn al-Amid at Uai, and praised liim in a poem com¬ 
mencing thus: 


(/ su/fn- from) iIk* j)ains of desire and remembrance, from tiu* ardour of l)iirning sighs; 
deprived of sleep, tears gusli from rn\ eyes. Alas! liow many anxious ihonglits has my liearl 
concealed! The intoxication of youth ha&passed a^av, hut its hurtful elfects .still remain: 1 
am too old to g.iie the lo\e of youthful maidens, and ^et I cannot behold them with indin’erence. 
Hon happy were the nights and mornings in which T visited the door of ar-Hu.safa (0). when 
my Aonlh, inehrialcd with delight, swept the ground with its robe of pride. I then made m\ 
pilgrimage to the stone of as-Sar.'it (7) and m> residence (8) in its shaih bowers : the abodes ol 
pleasure were in\ abodes, and the dwelling of joy was mine 

In the .same jiiece, lie say.*^: 

Life has no longer ain charms forme unless I spend it in passing the wine-ciip around, whilst 
I encourage (he femah* iiinsidans to emulate the strains of the turtle-do^e; and then, let ihit 
al -Amid appear, the torrent of his benelicence .shames th(‘ rain-cloud. J'he character of that 
generous prince is formed of the purest molten gold ; his gifts How copious as the ocean-waves, 
and his renown di/Tiises around the perfumes of the giliillower and tin* <n or. he scatters his gifts 
to us like the comfits .srallercd at a marriage feast; he keeps so closeK the secrets of a friend 
that his bosom is like the night in which no moon appears. 

Ill the same potMii, we remark also llie following vcr.sos; 

Lofty enterprises are achieved by lofty minds, and to Abii ’l-Fadl I sent on their nocturnal 
lonrney the inspirations of my heart. 

The poet wailed vainly (0) in expectalion of a rccomjicnse for this piece, and he at 
length followed it up hy another poem and llien hy a letter xvhicli, though he arrived 
at court in a mo.sl destitute condition, only served to confirm Ibn al-Amid in his 
indifference, lie finally succeeded in entering into the vizir’s presence on a day in 
which a levee was held for the reception of the grandees and the chiefs of the civil 
admini.stralion; posting him.self then before liini, be pointed at him and said : “ 0 
“ rnh! 1 have followed thee as closely as lliy .‘^badow ; J have abased my.celi licfore 
“ tlieo as liumbly as lliy shoe, and 1 have swallowed the burning food of absence 
“ [from home) in expectation of Iby gift; yet, by Allah ! I do not feel my disappoinl- 
“ men I; but 1 dread the sneers of foes, people who gave me good advice, yet 1 dis- 
“ trusted them ; who spoke me truly, yet I suspected their sincerily. Willi what a 
“ face can 1 now meet them, and xvbal pretext can 1 now oppose to them? I have 
“ received for eulogium after eulogium, for prose after verse, nothing else but biller 
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“ rcgrol and sickening misery. If success liave a mark to make it known, wtiere 
“ is that mark and what is it ? Those whom thou enviesl for the praises which they 
“ received were formed of the same clay as thyself; those whom satire covered with 
“ dishonour were like thee; forward then! and surpass the highest of them in exal- 
“ talion, the brightest of them in lustre, the noblest in station." Astonished and 
confounded at this address, Ihn al-Amid remained silent, with*his eyes fixed on 
the ground; hut, at length, he raised up* his head and replied: “Time is too 
“ sliort to permit tlicc to solicit favours in a lengthened discourse, or to allow me 
“ to oiler a long apologv; and were we to accord to each other what we are led 
“ to bestow, we should onlv he obliged to rccomnK'nce the same acts which give us 
“ mutual satisfaction." On this, ihn jNubAta said: “ 0 raisi these [words) are 
“ the utt(Tanct‘ of a licart which hath long concealed its thoughts, and of a 
tongue which hath long been silent; and, moreover, the ricli man who defers 
“ [his fjnirrosftjj' is a despicable character." These words roused* the anger of 
Ihn al-Amid, and he exclaimed: “ B\ Allah! 1 did not deserve this reproach from 
“ any of Ciod’s creatures; fur even less than that 1 quarrelled with [my father) al- 
Amid, so that we were led to mutual ill will (10) and unceasing disputes. 
“ But thou art not one of those to whom I owe an obligation and whose humours I 
“ must support, neither art thou one of my dependents for whom I may havcindul- 
“ gence; nay, a part of that with which thou hast dinned my cars would provoke 
“ the spleen of the sage and overcome the firmest patience. And, besides, 1 did 
“ not invite thee hither h\ letter, 1 did not send for thee by a messenger, 1 did 
“ not ask thee to praise me, I did not impose on thee the task of extolling me." 
To this, Ihn ^iuhata replied : “’Tis true, 0 rats! thou didst not invite me hither 
“ by letter, thou didst not send for mo by a messenger, thou didst not ask me to 
“ praise thee, and thou didst not impose on me l)ie task of extolling thee; but, 
“in as much as thou wert seated in the midst of thy court, surrounded with 
“ all thy splendour [as ifj to say: 'Let no one give me any other title than that of 
“ ‘ rats {chief], let no creature dispute my sovereign orders; for I, the kdlib of 
“ ‘ Rukn ad-I)awlal, am the head of the courtiers, the lord of the metropolis, 
the supporter of the welfare of the kingdom ;’ that circumstance alone spoke for 
“ itself and was a sufficient invitation, although thou didst not invite me verbally." 
On hearing these words, Ibn al-Amid sprang from his seat in a passion and has¬ 
tened into the vestibule of the palace, whence he gained his chamber: the assembly 
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broke up in confusion, and Ibn an-Nubata was heard lo say, as he was crossing 
the vestibule : ** By Allah! it were better to eat dust and walk on burning coals 
than to endure this; God’s curse upon literature since patrons despise it and 
“ those who cultivate it are its dupes (11)1'’ The next morning, when Ibn al- 
Amid’s anger had passed over and his self-possession had returned, he caused search 
to be made for the poet, with the intention of offering him excuses and removing 
from his mind the disagreeable impressions left by what had passed; but none could 
discover whither he had gone (12). The whole occurrence was a constant subject 
of regret for Ibn al-Amid, up to the time of his death.—I have since found this 
poem and the conversation at the vizir’s levee attributed to a different person from 
Ibn Nubata, and on looking for the Jzastda in that poet’s diwdn, I could not find it. 
At a later period, on perusing Abu Haiyan at-Tauhidi’s Kitdb al-Waztrain (13), 1 
found this poem attributed lo Abu Muhammad Abd ar-Kazzak Ibn al-llusain, a 
native of Baghdad, a philologer, a logician, and a poet, generally known by tin* 
appellation of Ibn Abi ’Ih-Thiyab, and that the discourse [ai the levee) was held by 
Ibn Mamuyah, a poet and a native of al-Karkh.—The kdlih Abu 'l-Faraj Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad enjoyed great favour in the sight of his sovereign Rukn ad-Da^^lal 
Ibn Buwaih and held a high rank in his esteem, but he did not receive from Ibn 
al-Amid the respect to which he was entitled. At different times, he complained 
to him of his behaviour, but finding his remonstrances unsuccessful, he wrote lo 
him these lines: 

What avail your riches if they render you arrogant lo the poor? How often, when you came 
in, have we stood up, and, when we went in, you stirred as if lo rise, but did not linish {l/tr 
moveinviU). When I withdrew, you never said; “ Let his horse be brought to the door;” 
as I said when jou withdrew. If you [lossess science, wliat do you know wliich is not known 
by others. You arc not mounted on the back of the empire, and wo are not placed below 
thee, at its feet. We also held commandments like you, we disposed others as you did, but 
we were never haughty nor proud. We are equal in all things. Persevere in a reasonable 
line of conduct, or else give up your place. 


The Sdhih Ibn Abbad composed a great number of poems in praise of Ibn al- 
Amid, and, being in Ispahan when the latter went there on a visit, he wrote to him 
the following lines : 

They said : *‘ Your [lort// expected) spring (14) has come.”—“Good news!” I exclaimed, “if 
true; is it spring, the brother of winter, or spring the brother of generosity “ ’Tis that 
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“ Spring,” they replied, “whose gifts secure the indigent from poverty.”—“’Tis then,” said 
1, “the rah Ibn al-Aniid?”—They answered me: “Yes.” 

Ibn al-Amid often expressed his admiration of the following verses: 

She came, fearing {dhcovery ], to the curtain of the* door which was closed between us, and 
at which the slave-girls already stood. She listened to my poetry, whilst hec heart was touched 
by the inspiration of my kasidas. And whenever she heard a lender thought, she heaved a sigh 
sufficient to burst her necklaces. 

Ihn al-Amid left some poetry, hut the only piece of his which pleased me and 
seemed worthy of insertion, is the following, taken from Ibn as-Sahi’s (15) Kitdb al- 
Wnzard [book of vizirs]: 

I remarked on my face a hair which still remained black, and my eyes took pleasure at the 
sight; and I said to the white hairs, when their iispeclstruck it with affright: “ I conjure you 
“ to pity its loneliness. Seldom docs a black female remain in a place when her husband’s 
“ other wife is a white.” 


The emir Ahu ’1-Fald al;]Mikali (16) gives the following verses as his in the Kitdb 
al-Muntahil: 

Choose your friends among strangers, and take not your near relations into favour; relations 
are like scorpions or even more noxious. 

Ibn al-Amid died in the month of Safar,—some sa^, of Muharram,—A. II. 360 
(December, A, D. 970), at Rai, or, by another account, at Baghdad; hut Abu ’1- 
Hasan Ililal Ihn al-Muhassin Ihn Ibrahim as-Sahi states, in his Kitdb al-Wuzard, 
that he died A. H. 359. God knows best! Ahu '1-Fadl Ibn al-Amid was visited 
alternately by attacks of gout and cholic; when one of these disorders left him, it 
delivered him over to the other. Being asked which of the two was the more pain¬ 
ful, he answered : “ When the gout attacks me, I feel as if I were between the jaws 
“ of a lion, devouring me, mouthful by mouthful; and when the cholic visits me, 
“ I would willingly exchange it for the gout.” It is said that, seeing one day a’ 
labourer in a garden eating bread, with onions and sour-milk, and making a hearty 
meal, he exclaimed : “ 1 wish I was like that labourer, able to eat my fill of whatever 
“ I liked.” I may here say. in the words of Ibrahim as-Sabi, Hilal’s grandfather 
(voi. /. p. 31), in his Kitdb at-Tdji: “Such is human life; it is seldom free from 
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trouble.” 1 read, in a collection of anecdotes, that some time after the death of Ibn 
al-Amid, the Sdhih Ibn Abbad passed by his door, and remarking that the vestibule, 
which used lo be crowded wilb people, was completely empty, he recited these lines : 

Tell me, ihoii abode! wiiy art ihoii covered with sadness? where are the ushers and 
the door-curtain ? AVlicrc is ho before whom adversity fled? lie is now eartli enclosed m 
earth. Say without fear or shame: “ iMy master is dead, and sadness hath overwhelmed me. ” 

I have since observed that al-()lbi, in his Kildh al-Yamatn (17), allributcs these 
verses to Abu M-Abbas ad-Dabbi (18); “but,'’ says be, “ some state that they wen* 
“ composed by Abu Bakr al-Rhowurezmi, on passing by tbe door of tbe Sdhih Ibn 
“ Abbad.” Tbis cannot, b Avcver, bo true, for al-Kbowarezmi died before tlu* 
Sdhih^ as we have observed in Jiis life (p. 109 uf this ih)L) —Similar to Ibis is an anec¬ 
dote related by Ali Ibn Sulaiman: I saw,” says he, “ Ihc ruins of a large palace 
at Rai, of wliicb notliing remained but the door-way, and on that was written : 

“ >Vonder at the vicissitudes of fortune, and he instructed; tin’s dwelling is a striking 
“ example of such changes: I once saw it brilliant with a crowd of princes (lUl, and hghls 
“ shining in every part of it: hut solitude is now its only inhabitant: O how desolate the house 
“ when the master is gone! ” 

On the death of Ibn al-Amid, his .son Zu ’l-kifajalain (20; Abu ’J-Fath All 
replaced him in the vizirate b) the choice of their sovereign Riikn ad-DawIal. 
Zii '1-Kifayalain was a noble and princelv-iuinded man, eminent for his abilities, 
talents, and beneficence; it was lo him llial al-Mulanabbi addressed the fi\o lines 
rhyming in d wliicb are lo be found in that poet’s diwdn, and form part of Ibe 
eulogiura composed bv liim on Ibn al-Amid. It is not therefore necessary lo insert 
them, Alh-Tiiaalibi speaks of him in the Yalima, in tbe article on Ibn al-Amid, 
and he gives there the following note in which Zu ’1-Kifayalain requests a friend 
to send him some wine without letting bis father, Ibn al-Amid, perceive it: “May 
“ God prolong your lordship’s existence I 1 have hastened to pass Ibis night in 
“ enjoyment, as if lo lake advantage of the moment when the eye of adversity slum- 
“ bers; 1 have seized on one of the opportunities which life offers, to form with my 
“ companions a part of the band of the Pleiades, and, if you do not aid us to main- 
“ lain our rank in that choir by sending us some wine, we shall be [sad] like the 
“ daughters of the hearse (21). Adieu.” Ath-Tbaalibi gives also some pieces of 
verse composed by the author of this letter. Abu ’1-Falh continued to fill the office 
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of vizir up to the dealli of Rukn ad-Dawlat [vol. L p. 407), and the accession of 
Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat, that prince’s son. He was again chosen as vizir by the new 
monarch, hut he held this post for a very short time. A profound jealousy sub¬ 
sisted between him and the Sdhib Ibn Abbad, and it is said that tlie latter was 
the person who turned Muwaiyad ad-Dawlat's hearCagainst him. That prince began 
by expressing his disapproval ofZii '1-Kifayalain’s conduct and testifying the aversion 
which he had conceived for him, till, at length, in the year 36G, lie cast him into 
prison. There still exist some verses composed by 7ii ’1-Rifayutain during his con¬ 
finement, and in these, he describes liis miserable situation. Alh-Tliaalibi says 
that he lost all his wealth, and that they tortured him by culling olT his nose and 
plucking out his beard. Another writer stales that one of his hands was cut off also, 
and perceiving that his case was hopelc.ss and escape impossible, even were he to 
surrender up all he possessed, he tore open the breast of his robe, and taking out of 
it a paper containing a list of all the wealth and hidden treasures which he and his 
father hud collected, he cast it into the fire. When he saw it entirely consumed, 
he said to the man who had him in custody : ** Execute Ihy orders, for, by Allah! 
“ not a single dirhem of oar money shall fall into the hands of thy master.” He 
was tlien put to the torture and kept in suffering till he died. Ilis arrestation took 
place on Sunday, the 8lh of the latter Rabi, A. 11. 366 (4lh December, A. 1). 976). 
He was horn in 307 (A. 1). 919-20).—At the lime of the expedition, in the year 355 
(\ . D, 966), when the Khorasanides departed from Rai after the grave event which 
occurred there, and when God had delivered [the country^ from their perversity (22), 
the rats Abu ’1-Fadl Ibn al-Aniid commenced the construction of an immense wall 
around the palace of his sovereign. This induced the army inspector to observt* 
that such an undertaking reminded him of the common saying: Post crepitnm 
veritris stringerc podicern; on which Ibn al-Amid replied: “ And that also is useful 
“ to prevent another from escaping.” This answer was considered excellent.— 
Ihn al-Amid was appointed to office A. H. 337 (A. D. 948-9). In allusion to [the 
death of Ahii 'l-Fath], one of his friends said: 

Family of al-Amid and family of Barmek! what has befallen you ? your friends arc few, and 
your assisters intimidated. Fortune took you for its favourites, but it then thought fit (A> 
r/tfinffc its mind ); fortune is certainly deceitful and treacherous! 

Ahu V-Ealh, the son of Ibn al-Amid, had the Sdfiib Ibn Ahhad for successor; see 
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the life of the latter [vol. I. p. 213). He frequently repeated the following lines, 
some lime before he lost his life: 

Men entered llic world before us, and they departed from it, leaving it to us; we sojourned 
Ihcrein as they did, but we shall leave it to our successors. 

The folloANiivg piece is attributed to Abu ’1-Fath, the son of Ibn al-Amid : 

The delators who wairlied my conduct asked mo how I loved her? and I answered: “With 
“ a ]>assiou neither inadequate nor excessive.” Had I not mistrusted them, I should have 
spoken the truth and said: “My passion for her surpasses all that lovers ever felt.” How often 
have my brethren asked me why I was so sad? And 1 replied : “You sec my malady, yet )ou 
“ ask me vvhal is the matter! ” 

Abii 11 aiyan Ali Ihii Muhaiumad al-Tauhidi, a native of Baghdad, composed a 
woik enlillcd: AJathdlih al-Waztrain (fhc disgraceful acts of the two vizirs] in which 
he inserted all the circumstances which could lend to the dishonour of Ibn al-Amid 
and the Sahib Ibn Abbad; he attacked them violently in this production, enume¬ 
rating their faults, stripping them of all the renown which they had acquired b\ 
their talents and generosity, displaying the utmost preji^dice against them and Ireal- 
ing them with great injustice. This book is one of those which bring ill luck (23;; 
no person ever had it in his possession without suHering a reverse of fortune, as i 
myself have experienced, and as others, on whose words 1 can place reliance, have 
experienced also. This Abu llaiyan was a man of talent and an author: he com¬ 
posed some works of great repute, such as the Kitdb al-Imtiml wa H~Muwdnasa [aver¬ 
sion and attachment]^ in two volumes; the Kitdb al-Dasdir iva \l-I)akhdir [guidiuif 
marks and treasures]; ihe Kitdb as-Sadtk wa 's-Saddka [the friend and friendship], in 
one volume; the Kitdb aUMakdisdl [comparisons], in one volume; the Mathdlib 
al-Wazirain, in one volume, etc. This writer was still alive in the jear 400 
^A. D. 1009-10), as we learn from his own words in the Kitdb as-Sadik wa 's-Saddka. 
—lhavc not found the word Tauhidi noticed by any of the authors who have com¬ 
posed treatises on patronymics, not even by as-Samani; but it is said that Abu 
Hainan’s father sold taiihid at Baghdad, and that this iauliid is a species of dale pro¬ 
duced in Irak. It is this signification which some commentators of al-Mutanabbi’s 
poems assign lo the following verse ; 

They draw from my moulb draughts which are sweeter than ihe profcsnion of God's imih/ 
(at-tauhid). 
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^1) It IS well known tliiit tlio rognlar iliirnnulive form fuad ussumr's, in soino cases, an mlcnsitive 

sij^^niliralioii; thus umutd {n Irttlo folurnriy n fnlnstvr) niav lio.ir the sifjniliciilion of a large column. This cir- 
< nrnslance induced me t(* siijjpose that tlic name oI this vi/ir should he iirorioimeed Omaid^ and M. de Saev 
A\.is so deeply imjiressed with the sami* ojimion that, in Iraiislalmcy the passap- to wtiudi the jiresent note retev'-, 
he wrote: II avait recu ce snrnorn d’apres I’lisac^e oh sont les liahilanls de Kliorasan, d’einplover les dimi- 

niitils coinnio nn si',me d’estime el de ronsnii'ration.” [Chrestmnntlne, tome II, p. 58.) He tlirn adds- 
‘‘ Oci proine qu’on doit prnnoncor Omani o\ non pas Amnl." I must, however, obswve that, in the Arabic 
t'wf of this passap' fv^lnch I have translated literally), the eipuvaleiil of the word diminufifs does not exist; 
and, til pro\e that the name should he pronounced Amid^ not Omaidy I need only refer to the versified pro- 
\erh: epistolary wntin ; eommcnced with Ahd al-//u»n«/, and ended with Ihn \\\-Antid. I shall also refer to 
the dnrthi of al-Mulan.ihhi; in all the maniisrripts, the poems aildressed to this \i/ir arei'iititled al-AmidvjM, 
Willi the \owcl jiomts clearly marked, and in these pieces, the word is inranuhhj pointed so as to he 

lead al- \mid. M. de Sac\ has therelore misunderstood the ohser\ation of Ibn Khallik^ri, but his error was 
almost irievliable, owiiie to the vapieness ol oiir .lulbors expressnin. I believe Ihn Khcillilvi\n meant to sa\ 
that the jieople of Klinras.ln ^mvi* to thi> form fall an mtcusitne sipiific.ition, and this we know is an 

irre^mlarilv. Tfie eoniTnenlalors of the Knrdu, and all the fjiamm.irjaiis who explain thi^ words Burn lUah 
w-ruhmnn tr-ralihn (m the name of (iod, the aicrr//ul, the f/onenl!) attribute to ra/dm, in consequence of its 
l‘inn 'f'dl), a miifh less compreliensu • snrmficalion than to the word tahmoa. It is therefore an established 
jiriiiciple III Aiahic Lirammar th.it the foiiii fail e\piessi-s less than /<lhhi .md some othei forms. Ifnt it .ijipeais 
Mi.it in Khor.is.in it was considered tu I'vjircss more .iiul to he really the intcnsitive form, and this is what onr 
.'ifhor intended tn s.i\ . * 

(2 liiimiditN and p'licrnsitv aii svijmivnnai'- in Ai.itiic pnetix. To t .dl .i p'lienius patioii an nretin is ti.e 
hiudiesi piaise ,1 jioel < ,in bestow. 

(3j In these verses he me.ills to .s.i\ th.it Ihn al-\mid united m himself llie talents of all the j.;real mi*ri o! 
lormer times, .ind tli.il he, (omini,’ last, repiescuied the sum total of winch Ibex wiu-e the 

(1) riie Oi/nn a'l-Sio) appe.irs, from the slioil a«-connt of it tr»\en h\ llajji Khalifa, to In' a colli'clion ol .mci 
doles or poems. He places al-llamaihlni s death in b21 (A. I). 1127).^ 

(5) Hi:, life will he found in tins work. 

(i.J The ])oel jirobahh mean.s the town ol Itusaf.i. M'e xol. 1. p. 25>9. 

(I) See Mil. I, ji. :}js. 'I'tie poet seems to have compared Ihn .d-Anfld ft* tlie .s.icred stone fd Mekk.i, Inif 
the meaii'ui^ of the terse is douhtlul. 

(8) Hesidence] in the orio-inal ilimdr (to perfurm the m// to the Omi.i). See note (11), p. 252 of this tol. 

(9) I re.id uistc.id of 

(Ill) The words me.m: A sui»per ol hospii.ilily lor wlucli the Lruesl must wait lonj;, before he 

p'ts It. Such a supper is .i jitoof ol the d' will ol the host. 

(II) 1 read . 

(12) laterally: But it w.is a-' if he had sunk into the heai-incr and the si};ht ol the earth; that is: as if le* 
had sunk into the earth. No rcasoiiahle expl.uiation h.ts e\er been ptcai of this expression. 

(13) Ihn Khalhkdu speaks of tins work at the end of the present article. 

(14) Spting; in Arabic nidiaht. The poet means to quibble on this word, which is .ilso employed a-' 
proper name. 

(lb) The life of HiUl Ihn .is-S.ihi will Ire loumf ill this xoluine. 
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(1(>) Alli-Th:»Jililu y:iv(>s, 111 Ills )alimo, &1S. N<» 1370, lol. i7!>, Ji }j;ivat miinlxM’ ol jiassaj^os, in prosi' and 
\mo, cnmposod by llin oinirAliu l-Kidl Obaid Allaii Iliii Miiiud al-Mik.ili, tin* must disliiifjuisliod ul all lliu 
nu'inbers oi Ibc AlikAl fanuly. Two otbt'r jktsoiis oI the sanu* noble house were enlugisuil b\ Ibn Duraid (see 
p. 38 ol‘ this vul ). 

(17) The work railed a/-)(nhntn, or TartIJi nl-Othi, is written in a vitn pompons style and contains the 
history of the llha/neviie sultan, Vaniin ad-lkiwlat Alahmi'id Ibn ^'uhnktlkin, whosi* hie will be loiind in Ihi" 
volume. The aulhoi, whose n.inies were Abh ii-Nasr JMiihaiiiniad Ibn Mnhamm.id Ibn Ahd al-.Iabli.lr al-Otbi 
w.is a e.iiileinjiorai V ot that jinnee and broujxht down his liistorv to the year /»!2S (\. ]). Iti:i(i-7). M, de Saev 
has eiviMi an analysis ol this w’ork in the lonrth volume ol the A’ot/ecA et Litraits. 

(IS) Abh 'l-Mdias Ahmad Ibn Ibrahim ad-Dabbi, a lavorite of the S(i/uf> Ibn Abb.hl, acted as his hentenaiii 
.ind succei'rled him on his de.ith.— Oatimn, No. 1370, lol. 307, where numerous p.issap's ol his jirose wrii- 
iiiL’s and poetical eom|iositions are mveii i 

(19) I read with out'ol the niamisn-ijiis. 

(1^0) 'fins suniaiiie sij^mlies. pfmrwor af thr itnuble lajaciia. The author id the \ath)ia. No. 137e. 
lid. a70, "ives numerous evfracti from his wrilm‘-''s. 

(21) Th(' ftmii/bii'rs (>/' I/ll' /teat tv liaudt JSu/;v/,) is the name eiveii by the Arabs to ibe (onsLellation ol I /'o 

I'i'i.) “ In the vear 3b j, an at ni\ oi more tiiao ten tboiisand men ma'< bed Iroiu Ivboi'.ean a,'.mist the (iieeKs 
— (who had jienelrated into Me&ojxitaima <ind Svii.i. where they laid sie;,M- to Antincb . st'" Mn'i 'l-I eda's 
—“ iiiid reached Hai. On tbcir arrival, Knkn ad-Davvlat Inrnished them with prnvisioiis ni abimdaiiei', hm 
‘ one day, lliosi'wai rioi's inoniited their hoises, and jtioceediner to the dwelKnes ol Knkn ad-l).iwlal s cajitaiiis. 

‘ thev slew all the Dail.unites wliom thev met and |>dlaired the jsilace (d Abn ‘i-1 adl Ibn al-Viniil, the vi/ir 
“ of Kiifii ad-I)awlaf, Ibn al-\mid suiceeded, howevi'i. m delealin},'them and jiiiltiiu' them to (h^;ht. fhey 

retired by the Adarhaidjan road, with the loss ol (ilteen himdreil men. and, haMii!.: snbseipienllv le.iched 

Mosul, they entered hvria and emonntered Itie tlreeks.”—(Ad-Dahabi’s ’hiiitji u/-li.,’(iai, .MS, N". ii'iu, 
f.d 237.) 

f23) Snell is the meaning ul the woid in tlii'- < ase. It occiiis also willi .i in.ulv smidar -.i_-ni(ii ,i- 

tioM in Alid al-hatd's Uilation de rEijifide; see M. de Saey’s tiaiislatioii ol that woiK. ji.ije L’M). 


IHN MUKLA. 


Abu Ali Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn al-Uasan Ibn Mukla, the celebrated kdtih, com¬ 
menced bis career as administrator and revenue collector in one of the districts of Fars. 
He successively occupied various situations till be was at length appointed vizir by al- 
Mukladir billati, who invested him with this office on the Ifitb of the first Habi, A. II. 



316(May, A. 1). 928) The same khalif arrested him on Wednesday, the lOlli (d’ tlie 
first Jumada, A. 11. 318 (June, A. 1). 930), extorted from liini a large sum of money 
and hariished him into llie province of Fars. The iindin al-Kahir billah [al-Muktadir's 
successor) sent a messenger to bring him Lack from that country, and appointed 
him to act as his lieutenant. On the morning of the Day of Sacrifice, A. H. 320 
(December, A. D. 932), Ihn Mukla returned from Fars, and being invested with 
the pelisse of office, he continued to hold the post of vizir till the month of Shaahan 
in the following sear. At that time, he withdrew' into concealment on receiving 
information that the khalif suspected him of favorising the conspiracy got up by Ali Ibn 
Ikilik [vuL IL p. 377). Ar-ltadi Billah, who succeeded to the khalifale on the 6th 
of the first Jumada, A. II. 322 (2ith April, A. D. 934), chose him for vizir, three 
days after his acce.ssion. Al-Muzafl’ar Ihn Yakut, who had acquired the absolute 
direction of ar-Hadi’s affairs, entertained a dislike for the vizir Ahii Ali and concerted 
a plot w'ith the pages of the chambers ( 1 ) for the purpose of seizing on him wdien li(‘ 
entered the palace; assuring them that such a proceeding would meet wdth no oppo¬ 
sition from the khalif and that it would in all probahilily give him great pleasure. 
It happened therefore that, when the vizir entered tlie vestibule of the palace, Ihn 
Yakut and the pages seized on him and sent him in to ar-Uadi whom they acquainted 
with the circumstance; enumerating, at the same time, a number of crimes which 
they attributed to their prisoner and which forced them to lake so decided a measun* 
The khalif returned an answer in which he gave his approval to their conduct. 
This occured on Monday, the 16th of the first Jumada* ll. 324 (April, A. D. 9361. 
They then agreed that the vizirship should be confided to Abd ar-Uahman Ibn Tsi 
11)11 Dawnd Ihn al-Jarrah (2), and ar-Riidi, in conseqi.*ence, invested him vith that 
oftice and delivered over to him Ahii Ali Ibn Mukla. Abd ar-Rahman caused his 
prisoner to be scourged with whips, and having put him to the rack and inflicted 
on him various other tortures, he extorted his signature to a promissory note of 
one million of dinars (£. 460.000). Ibn Mukla then obtained his liberty, and 
retired to his house, where he remained unemployed. Abu Rakr Muhammati 
Ibn Raik having then revolted against the khalifate, ar-Radi sent to the insur¬ 
gent chief and propitiated his favour by entrusting him with the government of 
the empire and creating him amtr aUumnrd (3). lie gave up to him also the admi¬ 
nistration of the revenue {kliardj] SLud of all the landed estates [belonging to the kha- 
Ufaic], besides which, he caused the public prayer [klwtbn] to be said in his name 
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from all llie pulpits of the empire. Jbn Raik luivinglhus attained llic liei^lit of po^\cr 
and influence, exerted his authority uncontrolled, and seized on Ihc possessions and 
landed properly of Ihn Miikla and his son Ahu 'l-llusain. Ihn Mukla then waited 
on Ihn Raik and his secretary, and requested, in the humhlcsl manner, the resti¬ 
tution of his estates. Reing unahle to obtain any thing from them hut vague j)ro- 
mises, he decided on employing against Ihn Raik ever) possible means of intrigue, 
and wrote to the khalif advising his arrcslation; engaging, at the same lime, in cas(‘ 
his advice was followed and that he himself was appointed vizir, to force from Ilm 
llaik the sum of three hundred thousand dinars. The letter containing this com¬ 
munication was in the handwriting of Ali Ihn llarun al-Munajjim II. p. 313). 
Ar-Radi appeared inclined to give his consent to this proposal, and having then 
encouraged Ihn Iflukla in his cxpeclalions, he entered into a correspoiulenee with 
him, and numerous letters passed between them. Ihn Mukla linally obtained from 
ar-Riidi tlie assurance of his co-operation, and it was agreed on between them both 
that he should proceed secret!) to the khalifs palace and remain there till then- 
plan was put in execution. lie then cast a horoscope which indicated the eve of 
the last dav of Ramadan as a propitious moment for quitting his house and riding to 
the palace, because the moon is then [couccalcil] under the ravs of the sun, and 
such epochs are favorable for engaging in affairs requiring secresv. On arriving 
at the palace, he was detained in a chamber and refused admittance to ar-Hadi. 
The next morning, the khalif sent a me.ssenger to Ihn Raik, informing him of what 
had occurred, and stating thal this was a stratagem devised h) himself for the pur¬ 
pose of getting Ibn Mukla into his power. Frequent communications, in writing, 
then pas.scd between them tolh, and, on the 14lh of Shawwal, A. H. 320 [August, 
A. D. 938), ar-Kadi made known to the public the designs of Mukla, and, drawing 
him from confinement, he confronted him with Ihn Raik’s chamberlain and some 
of the military chiefs. As Ibn Raik had expressed the wish that Ihn Mukla should 
he punished by the amputation of the hand with which he had written the horoscope 
[just mentioned), the confrontation was no sooner terminated, than the {execu¬ 
tioners) cut off his right hand and took him hack to prison. Ar-Radi then repented 
of what had been done, and sent doctors to attend him and heal his wound. Such 
was the result of the imprecation which Abu 'l-llasan Muhammad Ibn Shanahud, 
the koran-rcadcr, pronounced against Ihn Mukla, as we have already related 
(p. iC} of thisvol.); it was certainly an extraordinary coincitlence. Abu d-Hasan 
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riiahil Ibri Sinan Ihn Tliabit Ihn Kiirra (vol. 1. p, 289), one of the pliysicians \\\m 
allcnded liirn, relates as follows: “ I went to see him when he was in lliat stale, 
“ and he asked me news of his son Ahii ’1-lIusain ; I informed him that he \nus 
“ concealed in a place of safety, and these words gave him great comfort, lie 
“ then began to lament and weep for the loss of his hand: "I laboured,’said he, 
“ ‘in the service of the khalifs and twice transcribed the Koran; yet they cut it off 
“ ‘as if it had been the hand of a thief!’ 1 endeavoured to console him, saying 
“ that it would he the last of his affliction sand that no other mutilation would befall 
“ him. To this he replied by the following verse: 

“ NVlien a pan <»f thee perisln‘lli, weep for the loss of another part: for one part is near 
“ unto another.” 

lie at length recovered, and sent from his prison a message to ar-Radi promising 
[to procure for] him a large sum and requesting to he appointed vizir; he added that 
the amputation of his hand could be no obstacle to his nomination. He had con¬ 
trived, in fact, to write wijh a pen by fastening it to the stump of his arm. When 
Regkem at-Turki (w/. I. p. 431), who had been one of Ihn Uaik’s partisans, 
approached Baghdad, Ihn Raik ordered the prisoner’s tongue to be cut out. After a 
protracted confinement, Ibn Wukla was attacked by diarrhea, and having no person 
to attend him, he was forced to draw water from the well for his own use; this 
he effected by seizing the rope alternately with his left hand and his teeth. He 
composed i^omc poems in which he described his miserable fate and deplored the 
loss of his hand; in these pieces, one of which we here give, he complained of 
the ingratitude which he had experienced in return for his fidelity: 

(To act i/ius) I was not weary of existence, but I trusted to their good faith and lost my 
riglu hand. To obtain worldly rank, I sold to them iny spiritual welfare, and they deprived 
me of one and of the other. 1 used all my efforts to preserve their lives, but mine they did not 
preserve. After the loss of my right hand, there is no pleasure in life; my right hand is gone! 
depart thou also, 0 my soul! 

The following lines are altribuled to him. 

I cringe not when pinched by misfortune, neither am I haughty when it spares me. I 
am fire when blown upon by the deep-drawn sighs of envy; I am a gentle stream with my 
friends. 
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ll ^vas from llils passiigc llial Sihl Ihn al-Taiiwizi (/>. i()!2 of iht^ voL] LoitowcmI 
llic lliouglil \vliicli he has tliiis expressed in one of his knsidns: 

Seek nol lo }j:ain iii) love b\ [nfftrtrd) scorn; I am slubboni when roiiyli!) unciI. Kindness 
linds me like limpid water: severih, like the hardest rock. 

!l was of this vizir that a pool said: 

'I'liey sa\ that dismissal trom oflice is the iidirmit\ (fnfN.sfrnn) to which noble personai^es an* 
subject; m.i\ God enrse it for a hatelid tiling"! hnl lh(* \izir Aha \h is one of Mose zr/t/, r.t- 
jtHt iHi /(iti(jz‘r szic/t (!}! iztfirimtfi (I >. 


According to alh-Thaalihi (ro/. II. />. 120), in his In/tma, llie following xeix" 
wort* composed hy Ihn MiiKla: 

AMien i s(‘e a man in an exalted station monnt(‘d on th(‘ pinnachMtf power, I sa\ within 
iinself: “ Favours must he appreciated at their just valm*; what a service he has rendered nn 
“ in taking that ])lacc (o/’doz/ye/*) I *’ 

Ibn Mukla conlinued in this miserable slate till his (lealh, which look place uti 
Sunday, llie lOlh of Shawwal, A. 11, 32S (lOlli Jnlv, A. I>. 940). His corpse was 
buried in Ihc prison where he died, Imt, after some lime, il was disinterred and 
delivered up lo his family. He was horn in Baghdad, on the afternoon of Thurs- 
dav, the 20lh of Shawwal, A. H. 272 (March, A. 1). 8S0). We have aheadv men¬ 
tioned in the life of Ihn al-Bavvwab (col. II. p. 282), that il was he who derived the 
present system [of writiny] from the wrillen characters used hy the people of Kuia 
and that he gave il its actual form: 1 mean lo say, eilher he or liis brother, heeause 
there exists a diirtTOnee of opinion on this subject. I have ohservetl also lhal llm 
al-Bawvvab followed Ihe path marked out b\ Ihn Mukla and arnclioraled his syslem (5j. 
— Ihn Mukla tillered some sayings which are slill preserved and employed: such, 
lor instance, are the following: *‘When I love, 1 risk dealh : and when 1 hale, 1 
“ inllicl il.” “When pleased, 1 favour; when displeased, 1 punish.” “1 like 
“ him who cullivates poetry for self-instruction, not for lucre, and him who practises 
“ music for pleasure, nol for gain.” He has enounced a number of line Ihoughls 
liolh in prose and verse. The poet Ibn ar-Kumi (ro/. //, p. 297) eulogised Ihii 
Mukla, and one of the ideas which he expressed respecting him is the following: 

If the pen be master of the sword (, the sword) before wliich all necks arc humbled and to 
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whose edge nalions are obedieni; (rrrollvrt) that death also, death which nought can resist, 
follows {ffWH) words traced by the pen {of fate). ’I'is thus that God hath decreed, from the 
tone in which pens were first made; {hr drrreed] that swords, from the moment they received 
their edge, should be servants to the pen. 

AbiJ Abd Allah al-Hasaii Ibn Ali Ibn Mukla, ffhe vizirs’s brollier, was an acconi- 
plisbed and eminent k6>lih. It was really lie who invenlcd that handsome written 
cdiaractcr. Ilis birth took place on Wednesday» at daybreak, the 30tb of Ramadan, 
A. II. 27S (January, A. 1). 892), and his death, in the month of the latter Rabi, 
A. II. 338 (October, A. 1). 9i9).—As for Ibn Raik, the hdfiz Ibn Asakir {vol. 11. 
p. 252) slates, in bis History of Damascus, that he arrived there in the month of 
Zu ’1-IIijja, A. 11. 327 (Sept.-Oct. A. D. 939) ((>), and that be was a|)j)oinled governor 
of that city by Ibo imam al-Mul(aki in the place of Radr Ibn Abd Allah al-lksbidi, 
whom be bad expelled. Ibn Raik then set out for Kgypt and had an encounter with 
Mubainmad Ibn Togbj (p. 217 of this ro/.), the sovereign of that country. Reing 
defeated in Ibis engagement, he returned to Damascus, whence he proceeded to 
liagbdad. He was assassinated at Mosul, A. H. 330 (A. D. 941-2). It is said 
llial bo fell by the band otAasir ad-Dawlal al-IIasan Ibn Hamdan (vol. /. p. 404). 


7III' i\j Uu' >/iniHhri s inrtned a mirnonui'; Imdv o( yoiiag sUivcs win* 

n'cfivnl ilu‘]i (‘(iuLMljnii ill ihf court ol tin* Altli.iMilr klhiliis and were afterwards eiiiplo^od lu lliiur si'Cmcc, 
M'c ^ol. II. |i. I iidcr the ratiiuidcs iii F.sjrvpl, a siindar iiisliltitioii cxjslod, the meinliers of which wore 

(Mill'd (fto youths of ihf r/itwihcrs {Suftydn aZ-Urjnr); see vol. 11. o! this work, page 352; and, tinder the 
luanddk sidtans, we perceive the existence ol a seininarv nearlv identical, the (I'.-Subydn aI~Uiijunyu; see 
M. de S.icv's <'/,rcstoTn<itht(i, 1. 1. p. 156. An e.stahlishnicnl ol the .same kind was that ol the Urb Oy/tldns 
'the i/nufhs of the lyitrnor) at Coiistantiiioph;. 

(2) Speaking of this vizii, tin' author of the (ul-T)ual al-lsldmiya savs. * When ar-ll4di arrested Ihn Mukla, 

he sent I if All Ihn Isa Ihn al .larrAh and olli^red him the vi/irshii». All reluM^d aei'eitUng, and ree-orninerided 
‘ his hioiher Ahd ar-Rahniiin Ihn Isa to he ihosen. The khahl tollovved Ins advice, hut, in a short lime, 
“ allan.s pot emhroiled <iiid the new' vi/ar otlered Ins dismission. This led to his arrest.itioii. During his 
‘‘ adimmstr.iliou he did iioihiug worlh> ol reuiemhraiice.” 

(:ij Amir (il-umurd [rmtt ovrr ihr cmin, o’ rommanikr m ch/rf); this post, the highest in the khalifate, was 
created lor Ihn U;hk. 

(4) Kordn, siiral 65, verse 4.—The poet means to s.iy that the vizir need never .ipprehend being deprived 
of his place; a very unfortunate prediLMion, as we have just seen. 

(5) The, characters introduced hy Urn Mukla are wliat we now call Shnria, or Ortental; they are merely a 
slight alteration of the so c.illrd Mayhriln^ or Oinffenloly which were iii use belori* thi* jiromulgalion ol Dlainisin. 

(6) According to lliii al-\thir, the citv ol Dama.scus lell into the hands ol Ibn Uaik in tlie ve.ii :12S .I'ml al 
Multaki was procl.imed khalif in 
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Ahn 't-Tahir Muliarnmad Jhn Miilianimad llm I5aki\a Il)n Ali, siirnaniod JNasir ad- 
Dawlal [assister of the vmpm:] and vizi'r lo Izz ad-I)a\vlal HakliUar [rol. /. p. 250) 
the son of Moizz ad-l)a\\lal ll»n Buwaili, was an eminent rdis (1), a powerful vizir 
and a generous patron. We lia\e already spoken of him in our notice on Izz ad- 
Dawlat and mentioned that the wax-chandler, being asked what quantil\ of wa\ 
lights was allotted h;^ that so\ercign to his own ser\ice, replied: “ J'he allow- 
“ ance of wax furnished lo the vizir for that ohjecl was two thousand poumh 
“ weight every month.” IVow, wax lights being an ohjecl of little necessilN, it 
mav be conceived from this single circumstance how great must ha\e been the 
quanlil) of things more essential and more requisite with which (the hhaJif) was pro¬ 
vided. Ibn Bakiya was a native of Awana (2), a jilace in the pro\ince of Baghdad. 
In the commencement of his career, be was appointed superinlendanl of the 
kiteben by Moizz ad-l)awlat, and then passed successively through other posts con¬ 
nected with Ibe service of that sovereign. On the death of his master and lhi‘ 
accession of Izz ad-l)awdal, his situation became still more prosperous, liaMiig 
merited the favour of the new monarch by ibc zeal which he bad displaced in the 
service of his father. Possessing a pleasing address and a generous disposition, In* 
advanced lo more elevated situations, and, on Monday, the 7lli of Zu ’1-llijja, A. II. 
362 (September, A. D. 973), he received from Izz ad-Dawlul his appointment to 
the place of vizir. At a later period, Izz ad-l)awlal was led lo arrest him for reasons 
loo long to be fully related : we may, hoxvevcr, slate, in a summary manner, that 
Ibn Bakiya pushed him lo wage war against his cousin Adud ad-l)awlal [rot, IL 
p. 481), that, in the battle which ensued at al-Ahwaz, the troops of Izz ad-l)awlal 
.were defeated, and that the prince attributed this disaster lo the counsels of his vizir. 
In allusion to this circumstance, Abu Ghassan, a physician of Basra, said: 

He remained fifty days near al-Ahwaz, directing the einpire to its ruin. He embarked in an 
affair which began by blindness, proceeded ttirough misfoi lune, and ended in disgrace. 

llis arrest look place on Monday, the I6lh of Zu '1-Ilijja, A. 11. 366 (August, 
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A. I). 977), al Waisit. Being then deprived of his sight by Hie application of a 
red-hot ])lalc of metal, he confined himself thenceforward to liis house. Wlion in 
the exercise of the vizirship, lie grievously offended Adiid ad-Oawlat Ibn BuNvaili by 
some sarcasms which came to that prince’s ears; and particularly, in designating 
him hy the name (»f Alin Bakr al-Gliudadi. liliis Abu Jlakr was a man with hlnc 
eyes and a face mottled with red, who sold cat’s meat [(ffivtlad) at Baghdad and wh.» 
resembled Adud ad-Bawlat ^e^y much. Tfie vizir a]»plicd this nickname to him 
with tile intention of gaining increased favour with his own sovereign, Jzz ad- 
Dawlal, who bore a deep enmity to Adud ad-I)awlat, his cousin. When Adud ad- 
Dawlat look possession of Baghdad, on the di^alh of Izz ad-l)awlal, lui sent for Ihn 
Bakiya and caused him to be trampled to death by elephants, after wliich he ga\e 
orders llial the body should be fastened on a cross and exposed to public view before 
the Adudian hospital [val. II. /i. 484) in that city. This hajipencd on Friday, the. 
(itli of Shawwal, A. 11 dG7 (17lh May, A. 1). 978). Ibn al-llamadani says, in his 
Oynn as-Star: “ When Tzz ad-DawIal Bakhlyar conferred the place of vizir on Ibn 
“ Bakiya, wbo bad formerly been chief of the kitchen, the people said: min. al-fjhi' 
“ ddm ita 't-idzdrn [from the dish to the vizirship), but all his defects were thrown 
“ into (lie shade hy his generosity. Jn the space of twenty days, lie dislriliiiled 
twenty thousand lohes of honour.”—“ I saw him one night al a drinking parly,” 
says Ahu Isliak as-Sahi [roL I. p. 31), “ and, [dnriiKj the frf^tivity, he chanffcd fre- 
qvenllij his nnlcr dress accordHKj to custom:] every lime he put on a new pelisse, he 
“ bestowed it on one or other of the persons present; so that he gave away, in that 
“ silling, iijiwards of two hundred pelisses. A female musician then said to him: 
“ * Ford of vizirs! there ninsl be wasps in these robes to prevent you from kce])ing 
“ ‘ llu'm on youi liody ! ’ He laughed at Uiis conceit, and ordered her a present of 
“ a casket of jewels.” Ibn llakiyu was the first vizir who ever bore two lilies, the 
inidni (/c/uz/i/ jul-Miili lillali lia>ing given liim that of an-iNasili [the sound adviser], and 
bis son at-Tai that of Nasir ad-Dawlal. During llic war wliicli was carried on be¬ 
tween the two cousins, Izz ad-Dawlat and Adud ad-Dawlat, the former seized on Ibn 
Bakiya and, liaMUg dejirived him of sight, delivered him over to Adud ad-Dawlat. 
That prince caused him to be paraded about with a hood [hurnus] over his head, and 
then ordered him to be cast to the eleplianls. Those animals killed him, and his 
liody was exposed on a cross at the gale called Bab al-Tak, near bis own Jiouso (3). 
Me had passed liis llfiiclh year. Dn bis crucifixion, an adi [h] of Baghdad, called 

3.'i 
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A1 )ii 'l-Uasan Muhammad Jbn Omar Ibn Yakub al-Anbciri, deplored his fulo in Ihe 
following lines: 

Exaltoii (liirino lifr and after dealli, Uioii arl, in irutlj, a prodigj! iljo crowd slanding around 
llioe seems like those bands of visitors who courted thy liberality in the da)s of thy donations 
Erect as thou art among them, thou «pj)earest like a jireachcr, and they stand all erect, as if to 

pra\. Thy arms are openly extended towards them, as thou wert wont to (‘Mend them 

when h(‘sio\ving'gifts. Tlie bosom of tlui earth being loo narrow, after tliy death, to cou- 
tain such glory as thine, they gave thee the sky for a tomb and the robe of the air for a wind¬ 
ing sheet. Thy importance was so deeply impressed on people’s minds that thou passes! even 
now thy nights cl(»sely watched by faithful guards. By night, torches are liglued around thee, 

and such also was the case in the days of thy life. Thou art mounted on the ster'd which 

Zaid once rode in former y ears(r>). Sucli an advantage is a consolation, as it delivers thee from 
the envy of thy foes. I never saw a tree, before this, enabled to sustain all that was generous 
Thou wen hurthd to adversity (m wardmij o/f /(s :ttr(j/,cs from ofltn-s); it therefore sprang 
upon thee and thou hast fallen a victim to its wrath. ’Twas thy custom to heal the wounds 
inflicted Jn misfortune; it therefon; turned against thee to take* vengeance; and time conv(*rted 
thv beuefic(‘nce towards us into a crime. I’liou vvert a cause of happiiu'ss for mankind; but, 
on thy departure, they were scattered Ity calamities. For thee my heart burnetii with a liiddeu 
thirst which can only be assuaged by flowing tears. Were I able to perform my duty towards 
thee and acknowledge all my deep obligations. I should fill the earth with jioems in thy praise 
and recite my lamentations alternately with the cries of th(‘ female tuourners: but I am forced 
to restrain my feelings for thy loss, lest 1 should be taken lor a criminal. Thou hast not .1 
tomb on which I may implore the blessed rains to fall; but thou arl set u[) as a target to the 
impetuous gushing of the showers. On thee be the salutation of tin* All-iMercifuI! mav hi^' 
abundant blessings descend upon thee, morning and evening ! 

Jlic'hotly of 11)11 Hakiya remained on llie cro.ss till llic death of Adiid ad-l>awlat; 
it was llien taken down and buried at the spot where it had been exposed. Hie fol¬ 
lowing verses were recited on his death hy Ahii ’i-llasan al-Anhari, the author ofthc 
piece ju.^t given : 

They inflicted on thee no dLshonour when they fixed thee on a cross; they onlv committed .1 
crime of which tiiey afterwards repented. They then fell that they liad acted wrong, in ex¬ 
posing to piililic view (owe ir/nt had Irrn) a beacon of authority. They took lh(‘(‘ down, and 
m interring thee, they buried a mountain (0/ Txddr qmilfiics)-, and with that moiinlam tbev 
eulouibed noble wortli and generosity, 'rliougb thou hast disappeared, thy liberality remains 
unlorgotlen; yet how many the dead who are thought of no longer! Mankind share the 
{dnfi/ of) repealing thy praises, as thou used, unceasingly, to share thy wealth amongst them 

The lidfiz Ihn Asakir (roL II. p. 252) says, in his History of Damascus, that Abu 
’!-Hasan, on composing the first of these elegies, that which rliirnes in /, copied it out 
and throw it into one of tlie streets of Daghdad. Il fell into the hands of the literati. 
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who passed it one to another, till Adud ad-Dawlal was at length informed of its exis¬ 
tence. lie caused it to be recited in his presence, and [struck with admiration at 
its beauty] he exclaimed: ** 0 that 1 were the person crucified, not he! let that man 
“ be brought to rrie.” During a whole year strict search was made for the author, 
and the Sdliib Ibn Ahhad [vol. /. p. 212), who was then at Uai, being informed of the 
circumstance, w rote out a letter of protection in favour of the pset. When Abu 
’1-IIasan lieard of this, he went to the court of the Sdhib and w^as asked by him if it 
was hew ho had composed these verses. He replied in the affirmative, on which the 
Sdhib expressed the desire to hear them from his own mouth. When Abu ’1-lIasan 
came to the ^erse: / never saiv a tree, before this, enabled to snstain all that was 
(fencrous, the Sdhib rose up and embraced him, kissing him on the lips; he then 
sent him to Adml ad-Dawlat. On appearing before Adud ad-Daw^lal, that prince said 
to him ; “ What nu)li\c could ha\e induced thee to compose an elegx on the death of 
“ m> emmiN ? ” Abu ’1-llasan replied: Former obligations and favours granted long 
“ since; my heart therefore overflowed with sorrow, and I lamented his fate." There 
were wax-lights burning, at the time, before the prince, and this led him to say to 
lh(‘ poet: “ Canst thou rei’-ollccl anj verses on wax-lights?" and to this the other 
replied h\ lh(* following lines- 

The wji\-li^Iiis, showing their ends lipped with lire, seem like the lingers of thy trembling 
foes, hnniblv stretched forth to implore lh> merry ((i). 

f)n hearing these verses, Adud ad-Dawlat clothed him in a pelisse of honour and 
bestovNod on him a horse and a bag of money.—So far Ibn Asakir.—1 may here 
observe that the person to wliom allusion is made in Ihe^verse : Thon art mounted on 
the steed whivh Znid once rode in former year's, was Abu ’1-Hasan Zaid, the son of Ah 
/am al-Aahidin [vol. II. p, 209) Ibn al-Husain Jhn Ali Jbn Abi Talib; he came for¬ 
ward in A. II, 122 (A. D, 710), and summoned the people to espouse his cause. This 
occurred in the reign of Hishani Ibn Ahd al-Malik, and \usuf Ihn Omar ath-Thakifi, 
governor of the two Iraks, desjiatched al-Abbas al-Murri with an army against the 
insurgent chief. Zaid v\as struck by an arrow shot by one of al-Murri’s soldiers, and 
he died of his wound. His body was fastened to a cross and set up in the Ku- 
nasa (7) of Kufa, and his head w^as carried to the different cities of the empire [and 
there exposed). Ihn Rani (vol. I. p. 374) says: ‘'This took place at Kufa, in 
“ the month of Safar, A, 11. 121 (.Ian.-Feb. A. D. 739) "—some say, in Safar, 
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A. Jl. 122.—Zaid was llien forty-Uvo years of age. [Ilisliniir Jijii al-Ralbi nicnlions, 
in hhJamhdra tan-Nisah, llial Zaid Ihn Ali was struck l)y an arrnw in the forelicad, 
towards the close of the day, and that his partisans carried him off. They ihcn sen! 
for a siirg(’on, hut, when the arrow w'as extracted, Ihc patient hreallu'd his last. Ahh 
Omar al-Kindi {voL /. p. 38S) stale’s, in his Kitdh Umard Miar (hiatoni of ihc min 
(if h'liypt), that, ‘on Sunda>, the lOlh of the latter Jumada. II. 122 (12lli Ma), 
V I). 710), AI)h ’1-llakam Ihn Ain ’1-Ahyad al-Anasi (8) arrived at Old Cairo, in Ihe 
qualify of khnitb [preacher], bringing with him the head of Zaid Ihn Ali, and the peoide 
assenihled at the mosque to hear him. It is this Zaid to whom tin* mausoleum is 
<ledicaled which is situated between Old Cairo and Ilirka Kdrhn, near iIk' mosque of 
Ihn Thlun. It is said, I know not with what cortaintx, that his head is interred there. 
His son Yahva lost his life in the year 125 (A. H. 7-12-3); his history is well known (0;. 
He was slain atJuzjan [in ihc nevihbotirhood of Ihilkh], h) Salmihn Ahwar jil-)^la/jni. 
Some say that he fell by the hand of .lahm Ihn Safwan, the comri'ander of the troops 
employed to guard the frontier (10).—All learned men agree that tlie like of thi*- 
kosidanm such a subject, was never composed.—Ahu Tammam [rol. /. p. 3-18) Ini'; 
niserted in the poem which he composed in honour of al-Holasim, a pas>ag(‘ relalinci 
to persons crucilied. This piece was written by him on the crucifixion of ah 
Msliin (11) Khaidar Ihn Kaiis, that khalifs general in chief, and on that of Hahek )12 
and Mazyar (13), in ilie year 22(i (A. U. 810-1). Their history is well known. We 
here gise the passage from Al)u laminam’.'; knsida: 

f 

i'lic fever of niy heart was cooled when Rahck becjinu* the neighhoin oi iM.'i/Aar; he now 
makes llie second willi him under the vault of heaven, bul he was not like f/ir sHmn/ of itrn, 
/rhen fhoi/ irn'c holh m caw (t'l'. They seem to sland asldetli.il the> nno conceal 
"omc secret news from the curious inquirer. 'I’heir clotliinp; is black, and the hands ol the 
'^aiiinai (l.'i) might he supposed to Iia\e uoum for them a \esl of pilch. Morning am) ev<*uing 
lhe\ ride on slender steeds, brought out for lliem fiomthe stables of th(“ carpenters t hey ^lii 
not from their place, and yet the specUilor nii^ht suj)j»ose them to he alwa\s on a jourii(‘\ 

Alluding purliculaily to al-Atshiii, he says: 

They gaze at him on the top of his tree, as if they were watching lor the new moon on the 
night which ends the fast (of Hamadaa). 

This hasida is remarkable for its high-sounding si\\e.^Af!(hin, or Ifshin^ lur .so 
lliis name may he ])ronounced, was the surname given to Khaidar Ihn Kahs. I havt* 
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here fixed the orthography of Khaidar, because it is often read as if it were Haidar. 
—The Abu '1-Hasan Ibn al-Anbari above mentioned composed the following lines 
on nc\\ beans: 

Sluds of emeralds in cases of pearl, and enclosed in pods sliaped like nail parings; spring has 
arrayed ilicm in a garineiil of two colours, white and^rcen. 

The Khatib [vol. 1. p. 75) speaks of Ibn al-Anbari, in his Histor) of Baghdad, and 
obscr\os that he composed but little poelrv . 


fl) Tlio word JV//S {r.hicf) was usually omployod to designate a person lioldiiiL; a IiiltIi i,ndi in tlicci\il ,idmi- 
.iistr.itiiin, 

(“2) “ Aw.iuii IS ,1 Milage on Ihi.' Tigris, surrounded by trees and gardi'iis. H In-s at, tmi parasangs alioM 
• llaglidad, and is Mtnaled opposite' to Akbara, trorii v\lii(:h it is sejiarated bv Ibe rl^eT. —',) 

(:tj Tills .iccoiinl disagrees with that wliicb has been just given. 

('*) Till' udi IS the /cd</i’s assistant, and acts as a piiblie notary; see vol 1. page 
(fj) In pagi' 27 j, Ibn Khallikan inlornis us who tins Zaid was. 

(i.j This simile is bv no means obsious. 

(7) The aiitlioi ol (be Marfiml nienlniiis Kiniasa as a well known place in kril.i. It tvM.'iM'd ibi- naiin 
^|■e,lnse tlii'.w/’ce/e/e/N .Hid rnbbisb’ol !ht' eity were deposited there. 

f') Abn ’l-Ab\ad .il-An.ei was one ol the TVlA/v, and particularlv renowned for the niinibi.'rol nnluar% e\iie- 
■ lilMiis III wliiili lie bole .1 share, lie died H. 87 (A. 1). 70(.\—(.Vn/dm.) — 1 (an diseover no inlorination 
1 .■speetiiiLr his son. 

fit I'or .1 lull histoiy ol Z.iid and Ills son Yali\.i, see the (hji'm at~TarnirUJi, MS. No. lol. 17i:, \ol. HI 
.iiid an-Niiwairi, MS. No, 702, lol 7:i v, ot seq. Y.ibva, the son of Zaid, ellected his esc.ipe info Klr.'ir.*is<in on 
the deatli i‘f Ins lather, lint was arrested there bv Ibe governor Nasr Ibii S.usAr (vol. II. [i. 104). He was 
"Mbseiiiieiilly liberated bv order ot the kbalil Walid Ibn ^axid, but was ni.iss.iered, with all Ins rompanions 
h\ .1 bo(l\ (.1 troops wliicli Nasr .sent after bun. 

, 1 o) In Araliie; sAhth ii/-llnmnja • 

(l \ ) See \ol. I. pp, 72 .ind i.Od, The tnii' prorioiu i.ilioii ol his name Kfsh'in, 

1 1 2) Soe d llerbelol s JUh!mthequc orientnh’, under the word Bnln'k. 

;i:i) M.i 7 v.ii Ibn K.iri'm Ibn Zaid, governor ofTiibarisbui, revolted agaii.sl fd-Moiasmi, \ II. 224 (A. 1). S3‘j'). 
He was laken prisoner bv Abd All.ili Ibii T.Uiii and put to death by orde” ol tin' khalil. Ibn al-Atbir aives .i 
ioiiu'’ .lecouiif ol MA/var’s revolt iii his Amud’i 

(14) That is; lb* vv.is not a boU man, lavoured with the divme assistance, like Muhammad. The poet^ 
alludes to the passage of the Korfin, silrat t), verse 40, where it is said, speaking ol the departure ot Mnliam- 
mad Irom Mekka and of Ins hiding iii the cavern of mount Thaur with Abu Hakr: “ II ye assist not the Pn- 
‘ jiliel, verily Hod will a.ssist him, as be assisted him lormerly, when the unbelievers drioe hiin {nut <•! 
" Mekka), fhe sernm/ of two: when thei/ were both tn the eavef' 

(1!)) The snmf'nn is the burning and poisonous wind vvbicli travellers geiinrallv call The true pro- 

nnneialiiiM ot this word m.iv bo represented by smoovi, pronouncing the diphthone- in ibe F.nolisli m.'innei 
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IAKIIR AL-MULK THE VIZUl 


AbiJ Glialib Muliammad Ibn Klialaf, surnanied Fakbr al-Mulk [ghrij of the empire , 
was succcssiveh vizir to Baba ad-Bawlat Abu Nasr, the son of Adud ad-l)a\vlal Ibn 
Buwaib, and to his son Sultan ad-l)awlal Abu Shujaa Fannakbrosru. Willi tbr 
exception of Abu ’1-Fadl Ibn al-Aniid [p, 256 of this ro/.) and of the Sahih Ibn Abbad 
(rol. /. p. 212), Fakbr al-Mulk was certainly the greatest vizir ever cniploNcd in Ibt 
service of the Buide dynasty. Ilis family belonged to Wasil, and bis falber fol¬ 
lowed the profession of a nione^-cbangcr. Possessing a large fortune, be ga^e an 
ample career to bis generous disposition, and Ibe accomplishments of bis mind were 
equalled only by liis beneficence. Poets of Ibe bigbesl rcpulalion visited bis court 
and extolled bis merit in kastdas of exquisite beauty, and Abu ]\asr Abd al-Aziz 
Ibn IN'ubata [vol. 77. p, 138) celebrated bis praises in some beautiful poems, one ol 
^^bicb, rhyming in n, contains the following passage: 

Kvery man who aspires to eminence has rivals, hut Faklir al-31iilk remains wiihoui an equal 
alight at his residence and make known to him ihy wishes; 1 answer for tlieir fulfilment. 

1 have been informed by a literary man that, after tbe publication of this kastdu, 
a certain poet composed a piece of verse in honour of Fakbr al-Mulk, and not receiv¬ 
ing a recompense equal to bis expectations, be went to Ibn Nubata and said; “It was 
“ you who encouraged me, and I should not have eulogised bim, bad 1 not trusted 
to Ibe engagement wbicli \ou took [that my expertatiojis should he fulfilled.. Pa\ 
me therefore tbe value of my kasida.'' Ibn Nubata satislied, out of bis own 
purse, the demand of tbe poet, and Fakbr al-Wulk, on being informed of bis gene¬ 
rous conduct, sent bim a large sum of money as a present. Another poet who sung 
the praises of this vizir was al-Mibyar Ibn Marzawaib, a kdlih whose life shall be 
‘given [in this volume), lie composed in bis honour tbe Jinstda rbyming in r, wlncb 
contains this passage: 

When my heart feels a s'ight relief {from cares), I inquire if grief he dead and if joj havt' 
iclurned to life, or if misfortune fears to assault me because I fled from it to the jirotection of 
Fakhr al-Mulk. 
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The poems written in praise of Fakhr al-Mulk are very numerous. It was for 
this vizir that the accountant Abu Bakr Muliammad Ibn al-Hasan al-Karkhi (1) com¬ 
posed his treatise on algebra, entitled aUFakhri [the Fakhrian), and his arithmetical 
work, the Kdfi {rnfficicnt ).—1 read in a certain compilation that an elderly man 
having presented to Fakhr al-Mulk a memorial in which he accused another person 
of a capital crime, the vizir perused it and wrote these words on tlie b^ck of the paper: 
“ Delation is vile, even though well founded; and if you meant it as a counsel, your 
failure therein is greater than your success. God forbid that (the accusation made 
“ by] a man dishonoured against a respectable person should he received! and were 
“ \ou not protected by your grey hairs, J would inflict on you the punishment which 
“ you invoke on others, and thus prevent persons like you from acting in the same 
“ manner. Hide this disgraceful (passion of calumny] and fear Him from whose 
“ kno\\ledgc nothing is hidden. Adieu.”—Abu Mansiir ath-Thaalibi (vol. IL 
p. 129) has inserted the following lines in his Yaltnia as the production of al-Ashraf, 
Fakhr al-Mulk’s son: 

The splendid train passed by me, but I saw not there {/intt who in htmity wns ns) the 
moon among the stars. !!)ay to the emir of the trooj)s: “ Tell me, sir! whal hinders tin* 
“ lord of beauty from riding out?’* 

Numerous anecdotes arc related illustrative of Fakhr al-Mulk’s noble character, 
lie continued in the enjoyment of rank, power, and honours till he incurred the 
displeasure of his sovereign, Sultan ad-Dawlal; and, being imprisoned by his orders, 
he was executed some time after, at the foot of the hill which is near ul-Ahwdz. 
This occurred on Saturday, the 27th of the first Rahi, A. H. i07 (3rd September, 
A. D. lOlfi). Ilis corpse was interred on the spot, but w^as torn up and devoured by 
dogs. His bones were then restored to the tomb, and, on the following year, they 
were removed, through the intercession of a friend, and buried in a funeral chapel 
which stands there. Abu Abd Allah Ahmad Ibn al-Kadisi (vol. 1. p. 290) says, in 
his history of the vizirs (AkJMr al-A'uznrd]: “ The vizir Fakhr al-Mulk was guilty 
“ of a negligence in the discharge of his duty, and he received a speedy chastise- 
“ ment. One of his favourites had killed a man out of malice, and the wife of the 
“ person murdered applied to the vizir for redress. He paid no attention to her 
“ complaint, and one night, as he went to make a devotional visit to the funeral chapel 
“ near the gale called Rah at-Tin, she met him there and said: ‘ 0 Fakhr al-Mulk 1 
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‘ the request which I addressed to you, imploring for vengeance, and to which i^uii 
‘ paid no attention, that request 1 have referred to Almighty God, and J am now 
“ * expecting the announcement of llis decision I ' The vizir being then called into 
“ the sultan's tent, was arrested by his orders. ‘ Now,’ said he, * there is no doubt 
“ ‘ but that God’s decision has been pronounced on the woman’s complaint.’ When 
the sultan rose to retire, thc^ led off the vizir, and conducted him to another tent, 
“ after seizing on his wealth, treasures, and equipages, and imprisoning bis soiv 
and companions, lie was then executed on the date”—above mentioned.—“ lli.< 
“ coniiscated wealth amounted to sixliundred and tliirlv thousand dinars (f. 300.000!, 
“ besides avast quantity of furniture. It is even said that one million two bun* 
“ dred thousand dinars, in specie, were found in his possession.” The sliartf al- 
Murtada (voL U. p. 25G) composed an elegy on his death, but, as I neglected to make 
extracts from it, I am unable to quote any part of it here. May lie be exalted, tin 
Being subtle and all-knowing, who worketb what be pleasetb!—Fakhr al-Mulk wa^ 
born at Wasit on Thursday, the ‘22nd of the later Rabi, A. 11. 35'i i27lh April 
A. 1). 905). 


(1, Abu I’xiki .il-K;u'khi lum* tli( sniii.iuii (I Faklir .HJ-Din. Ili> FoIJi'r is a lii'/liK \.ilu.ibli‘ tifali'L.—M’ 
IriL'iid. .Mr Wot'jtcka, ]aibti''lit‘il .iii aiiah-'isot il umioi tin- t lii <•] I.jhmt <lu Fok/m; P.ui') IS 


FAKIIII AI»-1>AWLAT IIIN JAlllll THE VIZIII 


Abu Nasr Muhammad Ibn Mohammad Ibn Jahir, surnarned Fakhr ad-Duwlat 
{fflory of the empire] Muwaiyad ad-Din {strenfjthened m rchijum), was a member of 
the tribe of Thalaba and a native of Mosul. Gifted with judgment, intelligence, 
foresight, and aptitude for business, he left Mosul for reasons too long to be related, 
and obtained the place of director in chief [ndzir] in the board of public adminis¬ 
tration [diwdn] at Aleppo. Having lost this situation, he proceeded to Aamid, where 
he remained some time unemployed, but he had at length sufficient interest to pro- 
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cure from Ihc emir JNasr ad-Dawlal Ahmad Ibn iMarvvan al-Rurdi [voL I. p. 157), 
lord of Maiyafarikin and Diar Bakr, his nomination to the post of vizir (1). Ho 
continued to govern with absolute authority till tlie death of his master Nasr ad- 
Dawlal and the accession of Nizam ad-I)in, that prince’s son. Being then admitted 
into the favour of the new sovereign, who treated him with the highest marks of 
honour, he brought the afl'airs of the empire into order and reestablished the admi¬ 
nistration of the slate on the same plan as it had been under the reign of JNasr ad- 
Dawlat. Having subsequently conceived the project of removing lo Baghdad, he 
directed his measures towards that object, and, opening a correspondence with the 
md'in (klmlif) al-Raim hi-amr illah, he never ceased intriguing and la\ishing mone\ 
till Ihn Tirad az-/ainabi (2), the mktb an-nukabd (3), came lo him and entered into 
arrangements. The preliminaries being terminated to his entire satisfaction, he left 
thceilvNNilh the [oHlvmiJdc] intention of bidding farewell to bis visiter, but [iuHtend 
of rctnrninfj) he conlinmid his route towards Baghdad. [ISizdin ad-Din) Ibn IMarwan 
sent after him lo bring him bark, but his efforts were unsuccessful. On arriving al 
Baghdad, FuKlir ad-Dawlat replaced Abii ’I Ghanaini Ibn Barest {p. 153 of this 
vol.), 11. 45i (A. 1). If|(i2), and continued to act as vizir to al-Raim during 
the lifetime of that khalif. Under al-Hnktadi bi-amr illah, al-Rairn’s (r/ra//d-)son 
and successor, he remained in place two \ears longer, but, on the Bay of Arafa (the 
dth of Z(} 'l-Hijja], he was deposed by the khalif in pursuance of the counsels of 
the vizir Nizam al-Miilk (vol. 1. p. A13;, and Ibn Barest was reinstated in the vacant 
place.—Amid ad-Bawlat Sharaf ad-Bin ^ndwiin of the empire, noblniess of religion] 
Abu Mansur Muhammad, the son of Fakhr ad-Bawlat, had acted as liis father’s lieu¬ 
tenant in the vizirship, but, on the removal of his parent from office, he went to tiie 
court of Nizam al-Mulk, the vizir of Malak Sliah Ibn Alp Arslan the Seljiikide, and, 
having conciliated his favour, he continued with him in high credit, for some time, 
and then returned lo Baghdad, where he occupied the place formerly held b) his 
father. In the year 47G (A. B. 1083-4], Fakhr ad-Bawlat accepted the invitation of 
the sultan Malak Shah and visited the court of that sovereign, where he received his 
nomination to the government of Biar Bakr. He proceeded to that province accom¬ 
panied by the emir Ortuk Ibn Aksab [vol. 1. p. 171), lord of ulwan, and a Hnume- 
rous troop of Turkomans, Rurds, and emirs. Soon after his arrival, the city of 
Aamid fell into the power of his son Abu ’1-Rasim Zaim ar-Ruwasa [chief of the 
rdises), after sustaining a severe siege, and three months later, he himself took the 
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cit) of Maiyafarikin from ]\asir ad-Dawlal Abii ’l-Miizalfar Mansiir, llio son of Nizam 
ad-l)in (A/asr ad-Doir/af), and seized on the treasures of IheMerwanide dynasty. This 
took ydace in ttie year 479(A, 1). 1086) (4). We may here notice a prediction which 
chance happened to fulfil. An astrologer went to Nasr ad-l)a\vlal Ibn Marwan 
and foretold to him, among othef things, tliat a man of whom he had been tlie 
licnefticlorwoiilll attack the kingdom and take it from his {iSasr ud-DaivlaCa) children. 
The prince, after some moments' reflexion, raised his head, and, looking at Fakhr 
ad'Dawlat, he said : “ If these words he true, this shaikh is the man I” He then 
turned towards him and recommended his children to his care. Things fell out i\< 
was foretold; Fakhr ad-l>awlat having invaded the country and taken its cities, as wo 
lia\e already related, hut the details would lead us loo far (oj. This vizir was a ruis 
of the greatest influence: his family produced a number of vizirs and raises whose 
praises were celebrated b) eminent poets. W hen I'akhr ad-Dawlal (llm Jninr) w'as 
raised to the vizirship, the poet Ahii Mansiir Ah Ibn al-llasan, generally known by 
the appellation of Surr-fhirr {voL II. p. 321', addressed to him from Uasit the cide- 
Lrated kashJa which begins thus: 


To salibfv the longing ol a heart whirli will nc\cr recover from the seductions (o/ /o/v), anti 
llic longing of a soul whose slightest wishes roinain iingratified, ue stopped in ranks at the 
!,rrtf‘d) mansions,—tlwelliiigs which appeared like voluint'S cast on earlli w hilst we presented t]i«' 
aspect of their written lines. IMy friend then said, as tin* gazelle passed by : “ Is that the object 
“ of tie love?” and 1 replied : “ One like to it; hut, if its neck and eyes resemhie those ol 
*• iny beloved, itdiliers from her in llic hips and in the breast.” Strange that in tins di se't, 
.slie with whom we are actfaainted should avoid our approach, whilst the most timid of its 
animals foregoes its fears and approaches near us I But the gazelles of Aaincr (0) know well 
that lovers wlio visit them are the falcons {whirh they have to dread). >>as it not snflicient 
for these dwellings that llleir snus {youths) have tornieiUcd our hearts? vvliv then should iIhmi 
moons {maidens) have assisted to afflict us? ^^Q Inriied awaj through fear of then feinahs. 
why then slicnld their males call us to combat? Bv Allah! 1 know not whether, on the rnor- 
iiing those females looked at us, their glances were arrows or cujis (of iafor/ralaatj which tliev 
passed around! If they were arrows, where was iheir rustling sound! if \\\in'(-ra/is), where 
was their io\! O my two coiiijianioiis! peiniil me to approach the wine they olfer, for before 
this, I was permitted to approach even to them (7). JSuppo.se that they shun tlie lover whom 
tliey dread, whai am I hut the mere shadow(o/‘ a lore?) vvhicli visits them {m flaar dreams). 
Aou two have told me that no paradise exists on earth; but do I not here behold the large 
e\ed maids of paradise scaled upon the pillions of these camels? Think not that my heart is 
free; my bosom is its prison, and there it remains a captive {unable to jhllou’ my beloved). 
’Tis difiicult for lovers to assuage their ardent thirst (S) when the source at which they try to 
quench it is the lips of the fair. Acacia>trec of these reserved grounds! tell me by vvliat means 
you gained her favour so that you were kissed by her lips (9) ? 
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rhou liasl restored to the body of the vizirsliip its soul {in nccnijywff that past ai/mn), at a 
time when no hopes were entertained of its being ever raised to life and revived. For a season 
it rentaiiied in a stale of impurity, with another man, hut now is the time of its clcann(‘ss and 
purity (10). It is but just that it should be given (yu/ihn) to him who deserved it, and tlial lu' 
who lent it should take it back again. When a handsome female is matched to a man beiu’ath 
her, prjulence recommends a divorce. 

llio same poet recited to him the following verses on his restoration to the vizir- 
ship, in the month of Safar, A. H. 461 (December, A. I). 1068), by the khalif al- 
Mukladi (I Ij. This was previous to the departure of [Urn Jahtr] for the court of the 
sultan Malalv Sluih. 

.Justu<‘ has been rendc'red to {i/an /rha vurr) its source; and you, of all mankind, deserved it 
best. You were like the sword, drawn from its scabbard to be sheathed again. The hand of 
Its master brandished it to try its edge, and its briglilncss dispensed him from putting its sharp¬ 
ness to the test. How noble the post of vizir! it maintains its eflicacy, only when confided to 
compeU'iil hands. From tlie moment vou left it, it was impelled towards yon with a desire 
like that of the aged man for the restoration of his youth. Men like you are exposed to 
[tin: strain's af ) einy, but U is impossilile to strike the ihuriderer in bis cloud. Many desire that 
jilace, but who dare expel the lion fjom his den? Tlie sire of many whelps rends with teeth and 
claws the man who presses him loo closelj in his covert. Hast thou ever seen or heard of one 
who arrays himself in the skin cast off by the serpent? (12). 

In the same piece, we remark llie following passage: 

On seeing the {n:irsln/t) become bis held {af action)^ lli'A’ received the conviction that to his 
eagle alone belonged {fhr empire af) the air. The moon is expected to appear again after its 
disappearance, when the month is ended; and never do men despair of the sun’s rising again, 
although he may he eineloped in the shades of night. How’ .rweet is home! and sweeter is it 
\el for him who returns from a distant land! IIowoften has a man’s return conducted him to a 
perpetual sojourning; so that, coming back, lie remains at home for c\cr. Were pearls to draw 
near the merchant, the diver would not jirosper; were they to remain for ever in their shells, 
lliev had never lieeii valued as ornaments for crowns (13). No pearl of the sea, no coral can bi* 
had, but bv tiavcrsing the dangers of its waters. 

Tliis kosida being of great length, we shall confine ourselves to these extracts, lii 
the life of Saburlbn Ardasliir [vol. h p. 554), we have given three verses aililressetl 
to him by Abu Ishak as-Sahi {vol. 1. p. 31), in which he congratulates him on his 
restoration to the vizirsliip; nothing of the kind has ever been composed to equal 
them. Another poet who celebrated the praises of Ihn Jahir was the general (a/- 
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kdid) Ahii ’r-Hida al-Fadl Ibn Mansiir Ibn az*/arif al-Fariki [niilive of Maiydfdrikin), 
who composed on him the celebrated piece of verso rhyming in h (^). We give il 
here: 

O you who speak in verse! I gave you good rounsel, hiil I am never so iinforlunale as when I 
giu' advice: lime has reino\ed (fruti/ the irorhl) all the generous men; and iherehy hangs a tale 
long lo relate. You extol for beaut\ and comeliness the ugliest faces to be seen, and you seek 
for liheralif} in a man whose .soul was fornwd in the mould of avaric(‘; hence you lose )onr 
pains, for your praises are falsehoods. Spare your verses; for, in such attempts, I never saw the 
hopes of an) man even hj accident successful. If you doubt my words, prove me a liar by 
citing a single patron who has acted generousb ; with the exception of that xi/.ir whose rule 
offers a .series of noble acts to charm the ear of time 

Fakhr ad-l)awlal (Ihn Jnlur) was born at Mosul in Ihc year 398 lA. l>. 1007-81; 
he died there in the month of Rajah—some say of Muharram—A. II. ^83 (Sej)L 
A. 1). 1090), and was interred at Tall TauJia [rol. /. p. 400), a hill opposite to Mosul 
and separated from it by the river {Tnjris). In the year 482 (A. I). 1089-90), lie 
ndnrned lo Diar Rahia as viceroy to Walak Shah, and, in the month of Ramadan, 
lie commenced Ins campaign by occiipving .Na.''ihin; he sulisequenlly took posscs^'ion 
of Mosul, Sinjiir, ar-Kahaha, al-Kliahur, and Diar Rahir, and jiravcrs [the khotbu' 
were then offered up for him from the piiljdls, as lieutenant of the sultan. From fliat 
time, he continued to reside at Mosul till his death. — As for his son Amid ad-Rawlal 
p. 281) he is spoken of in these terms by Muhammad Ihn Abd a!-Malik al-llama- 
dani, in his historical work; “ lie acquired a wide renown by his gravilv, dignitv, 
“ integrity, and wisdom; he served under three khalifs, and ach'd as vizir to two id 
“ them. Tlie [lensions winch he enjoyed and the jiresents received by him were 
“ immense, .\izarn al-Miilk always spoke of him in the highest terms, and looked 
“ upon him as a man of the greatest ability and intelligence; he took his advice in 
“ every affair of importance and preferred il to that of the mo.sl prudent and distin- 
“ gui.shed menihcrs of the council. The chief defect to he found in him was liis 
“ idvancccl age. llis words, of wdiich he was very sparing, wore treasured u[i in 
“ the r.ieriiory [of his hearers), and a veihal assurance from him was equivalent lo 
the accomplishment of the speaker’s wishes. One of his remarkable sayings 
“ was that which he addressed lo the son of the shaikh and imdm Abu Nasr Ibn 
as-Sabbagli [voL 11. p. 164): ‘Study and be diligent, or you will become a 
“ ‘ dyer {sabbdgh) without [the necessity of deriving that epithet from) a father.’ ” 
—The vizir Nizam al Mulk gave his daughter Zubaida in marriage to Ibn Jabir, who 
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was at that lime out of place, and this alliance procured his reappoinlmcnl to the 
vizirship. In allusion to this circumstance, the sharif Abu Yala Ihn al-llahhariya 
[p. 150 of tliifi vol.) composed the following lines: 

Say to the vizir, witlioni being deterred by the gravity of his aspect, though he appears grand 
and exalted in his Maiion: “ AVere it not for the daughter of tlic s/iaik/t^ you had not been 
“ appointed vizir a second time; thank then the thing (14) which created thee Jord-vizir.” 

I read the following anecdote in the handwriting of Osama Ihn Miinkid [vol. 7. 
p. 177), who stales that the poet as-Sabik Ibn Ahi Maliziil al-Maarri (p. 154 of this 
related as follows; “ Having gone to Irak, I joined Ibn al-llabhariya and he said 
“ to me one day: ‘ Let us go and pay our respects to the vizir Ibn .lahir.’ This vizir 
“ had been just restored to power. When we presented ourselves before him, Ibn 
“ al-Habhari^a handed him a small piece of paper. Ibn Jahir read its contents, and 
“ I perceived his countenance change and express displeasure. Wo immediately 
“ left the hall of audience, and J asked iny companion what w^as in the paper? He 
“ replied that we could expect nothing belter than to have our heads cut off (15). 
“ These words filled me uilh trouble and apprehension: ‘ I am a stranger here,’ 

‘ ‘ said I; ‘1 ha\e kept >our company for the last few days onl), and yet you seek my 
“ ‘ death! ’ To this he merely replied : * What has happened has happened I ’ We 
then went to the door with the intention of going out, hut the porter prevented us, 
“ saying that he had received orders to slop us. On this I exclaimed: ‘ I am a slran> 
‘ ger here, from Syria, and the vizir does not know me; the person whom he 
“ ‘ wants is this man.’ The porter merely replied: ‘It is useless to talk; thou 
“ ‘ shall not go out.’ I then felt certain that my last hour was come. The company 
“ had nearly all departed when a page came to the door with a paper containing fifty 
“ dinars, and .said [in Inn master's mmc]: * We have already given thanks; give thou 
“ ‘ also thanks (10).’ We then went off and he {Urn al-Hnbbdriya) handed me ten of 
“ these dinars, on which I asked him what was in the paper? He replied by reciting 
“ to me ”—the two verses just nienlioncd—“ and I swore that 1 would keep company 
“ with him no longer.” Amid ad-I)awlal (the son of Jim Jahir) left some poetry 
which [Imdd ad-lHn) has inserted in the Khartila, hut it is by no means satisfactory, 
Ihn as-Samani (vol. II. p, 150) speaks of liim in his Zail, and a great number of 
contemporary poets have celebrated his praises. It was in his honour that Surr-Durr 
ivnl. II. p. 321) composed the celebrated kasida rhyming in ain, which begins thus: 
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When ihe cara\an took their leave, {wo smv the ubject of thy lovCf niid) thy excuse {for lonny) 
was evident; all the passions of thy soul W'crc ]3orne off in those palanquins. Wherever cara¬ 
vans direct their course, thither thou turnest thy eyes; dost thou see full moons {fair ninids) 
arising in everj ^alley? In the caravan which departed from the grounds of the tribe is a 
gazelle {itKudnt) h^r whoiti my heart is a pasturage and my eyes a watering-place, h'rom the 
regions of her beauty we are debarred access, and, to jwolect her from all eyes, a veil is her 
guardian. She mistook the nets (the ties of love) for huntresses and yielded to fear ; therefore 
she broke everj lie. The protector of her path knew not that, when discourse with her was 
forbidden, I sp(»ke with my fingers, and that, when she sent her image to visit luv couch and 
salute me (/// my drroots), 1 heard w’ith my eyes. 


This is a loTif^ knsida of great brilliancv. The verse: She mistook the nets for 
huntresses, etc., bears some resemblance to the words of Ihn al-KIiammani, a Spanish 
pod: 


AVhy ask news of sleep from these eves which, for so long a time, knew it not; it came seldom 
and those niglits were rare. When the bird of sleep thought my eyes a nest, it saw the eyel.islies 
and yielded to fear, mistaking them for nets. 

As I liave not been able to discover the date of Ibn al-Klianinidra\s cl(‘alli, so as hi 
determine tlie age in vvhicli bo lived, 1 know not which of those pods lias copied th(' 
other. It may be, bowevor, that both fell upon the same thought, and lliat ncilluT 
of them borrowed it from llie other.—Amid ad-Dawlal was deposed from the \izir>hip 
and imprisoned in the month of Ramadan, A. U. 492 (July-August, A. 1). 1999), 
and hc^ died, the same year, in llie month of Shawwal. The poet Abu ’1-karam Jbu 
al-Allaf addressed to him the, following lines: 

Without our eulogiums, the decd.s of the good would not be distinguished from those of die 
wicked. Thinkesl thou, lA’causc thou art hidden from our eyes, that thou art sludlered from 
our tongues? 

flis wife, the daughter of INizam al-Mulk, died in the inontii of Sliaahan, A. Tl. 
470 (February-March, A. D. 1078). Fler marriage look place in the year 462 
(1069-70). Surr-Durr composed on Zaim ar-Ruwasa Abu 'l-Kasim, the son of Faklir 
ad-Dawlat, the poem rhyming in kdf which commences thus: 

Tears visit my eyes by day, and sleeplessness by night; between them both, how can sight 
escape ? 

It is an exquisite poem, full of originality and higlily celebrated, but we need 
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not lengthen this article by inserting it. Zaim ar-Ku\vasa Abu ’1-Kasini was appointed 
to the vizirship under the imdm [khalif] al-Mustazhir billali, in the montli of Shaabdn, 
A. 11. A96 (May-Jnnc, A. D. 1103); he then received the surname of >izam ad-Dm 
(mnintainer of rdifjion ).— The word must be pronounced Jahir; as-Sarnuni 
being mistaken when lie says that it should be pronounced Juhair. They say of a man 
tliat he is ja}iiT and that he displays the quality called jahdra he has an 
agreeable countenance. They say also of a man’s voice that il is Jahtr when it 
sounds clear and loud. 

(1) F.iklii- Ahii Nasr Muhammad Ihn Muhamiriad Ihn Jahir was a iiatui- nl Mosiil. He (Milen-d 

‘‘ into tlio service of the concubine of KirwAsh (vol. 1. p. 4b5) and liicn ail<j that ol Ihirrika, itie sister ol Kir- 
“ \N,tsli. lie was sent liy ilic latter with prcw'iils lo the kiii^' of the Greeks, and, on Ins return, lie passed 
" ml" the sei'Mct' ol Iviiraish Ihn Iladraii (p. 143 ol this vol ). Discovering: that his ni.isicr liad the mtention 

•' ol (.isMiiij: him ml" prison, he took relu^^e under the protection oj another niciiiher of the Okail hiinily and 
‘ llicii p.isscd lo Alejipo, whore lie h'-caiiie \mr to Moizz ad-l).iwlal Ahd Tliunial Ihn ?,ilili. He alterwarrls 
‘‘ reiiioM'd to Malativa, where he miM Nu'ir (mn/Nasr) ad-Dawlat Ihn Marvv/in, who chose him lor vizir.”— 
(Ihn Kli.ildhii, MS. No. d’enln^' 2402, lol. 145.) 

( 2 ) We iiuisl I'l’.id Intht^ or 6uppos(> Hi.it Ihn Tiiad was the lainilv name- All Ihn Tii'Ad .i/,-Z.iinahi 
(p. l'*t "1 tlll^ \"l.)(li(l not nhtaii'i* the place of nv.W> an-SvIinht) till A. II. 491, whereas K.ikhr al-Mnlk reeeived 
ilie \i-.il heic spoken ol m llu‘ vear 454. 

(3' .See note (7), pa tie Hi 4 ol this volume. 

(4) .Alin ’l-f’edd ami Ihn Khaldun (MS. No. 2402, lol, 145 c.) place I he tall oi ihe Merwariide dvnastv ol 
Di.ii liiiki 111 the ^e.ir 47S. 

(5) Ihn khaldnn, lai. luud., h.is consenati'd a chajtler lo tin Merwannles 

(o) \ moimlam near Mekka. Hy gn:e//rs are iiieuni mmdeiis, 

(7] l.iterally: tu their rurtaint, or chartibera, 

(s] laterally: Il is dilheull lor bewildered hemprs, kept Irom water duriiiii live days, to drink at then 
Miuree, <-ic. The epilhels art' here lifruiMUve; heiiig: properlv applied t"^camels 

(9; The tliorn ol the aeacia is used as a toothjuek. 

^lOj This melaj)li(»rie,al laiij^uaije refers, m its primitive acceptation, to the periudieal mlinmry ol females. 

(11) Their is here an anaehronibm: al-MuKtadi did not become khalil ull A. H. 407. 

(12) Tlie jioet means; Ilehold in Ihn Jahir a man arraved in terrors equal i" lh"se ul ilie serpem. 

(13) Literallv: Crowns had never been taken into account. 

(14) The Arable word here emidoyed desnrnalcs the female, sexual or^an. , 

(15) lalt'rally: Tlie ht'st moment (/'or nv) strikes ofl inv head and thine. 

(Ifi) This is an allusion to the words in the last verse. 
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AH-RlIDRAWAin. 


Abii Shiijaa Miiliainuuul Ibn al-llusain Ibn Miiliamiiiad Jbn Abd Allah Ibn Ibraliini, 
siirnamed Zalnr ad-Jh'n [vhampion of religion) ar-Uudrawari, was born at al-Aliwaz, 
but bis famil> bcdongcd to Rudrauar. llaviiii:; studied jurisprudence under Ihe 
shaikh Abu Isliak as Sbirazi [voL 1. p. 0^ and cultivated the belles-lellres, he \\a^ 
appointed vizir to the imam [klialif] al-51uktadi bi-anir illab, on the dcj)ositi()n ol 
Amid ad-Da\N’lal Ibn Jabir. AVe have spoken of this person in the life of his father 
Fakbr ad-l)a\\lat; see the preceding article. Ar-Rudrawari’s nomination look place 
in the year 47() (A. I>. 1083-A), and he \>as dismissed from office on Thursday, tlo' 
19th of Safar, A. 11. 484 (April A. 1091). Amid ad-l>a\\lat was then reinstated 
in the vizirship. When ar-Riidrawari read the ordinance [laakla) of the khalil 
proclaiming his deposition, he recited the following verse : 

He entered into office without an eiieinj ; he retired without aVriend. 

The Friday following, he proceeded on fool from his house to the mosque, and 
the people flocked about him, olTering up prayers for his welfare and all anxious to 
lake liiiij by the hand. In consequence of this occurrence, he received orders to 
remain at home and not to appear in public. Ri ing then exiled to Rudrawar, the 
ancient seal of bis family, he resided there for some lime and, in the year i87 
(A. 1). 1094), he undertook the pilgrimage to Mekka. On reaching the vicinity ol 
ar-Rabada (1), the caravan which be accompanied was attacked by the Arabs of the 
desert, and not one of the travellers escaped except himself. Having performed lh(‘ 
pilgrimage, he went to make a devotional residence in the City of the Apostle 
(Madina], and remained there till Jiis death. He expired towards the middle of the 
latter lumada, A. H. 488 (June, A. I). 1095), and was interred in the Raki cemetery, 
near the dome which covers the tomb of Ibrahim, the Prophet’s son. He w^as born 
in the year 437 (A. I). 1045-6). The kdfih Imad ad-Din mentions him in the AVid- 
rida, and speaks of liim in these terms: “The age in which he lived was the 
“ happiest of ages, and the lirne in which he existed the most prosperous of limes. 
** No vizir had ever displayed such zeal as he for the service of religion and the 
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observance of the law. In all affairs connocleci vvilli religion he was strict and 
severe, hut, in temporal matters, easy and indulgent. Never did lie incur the 
“ slightest reprehension for remissness in his duty towards God ” He then adds: 

“ Ibn al-llaniadani has spoken of him in the Muzaiyil [appendix] (2): * His days, 

“ says he, ‘were the most fortunate of daysfor.the two empires (,‘l), the most happ) 

“ ‘for the people, the most complete for the security, prosperity and welfare of the 
“ ‘country; no misfortune came to trouble those [doys]^ no terror to alloy them. 

“ ‘ Under his administration, the khalifate recovered that respect and veneration 
“ ‘ which it received in former limes. As a penman and an orator, he was highh 
“ ‘accomplished.’” The hdfiz Ihn as-Samani says of him in his Supplement: 

“ He drew his renown from a fund of consummate merit, vast intelligence, dignified 
“ conduct, and unerring foresight. He left some poems remarkable for their natural 
“ elegance Adversilv having given him a moral lesson, he was deposed from the 
“ vizirship and obliged to confine himself to his house; hut he subsequently removed 
“ from Ilaghdad and look u[) his abode at Medina, in the neighbourhood and under 
“ the protection of the IVophefs tomb. He remained in that city till his death. 1 
“ went to ^islt his grave, >;khich is near that of Ibrahim, the son of our Prophet, in 
“ the Jlaki cemetery.” Farther on, he says: “ I have l)(*en informed by a person 
“ on whose \>ord I can rely, that Abu Shujaa, on the approacli of death and on the 
‘‘ point of departing from tins world, was carried to the mosque of the Prophet, and 
“ being [daced near the enclosure which surrounds the tomb, he wept and said: 

“ ‘Olh’ophet of God! VlmightyGod has said: Bui if they, after they have injured 
“ ‘ their own souls, come unlo thee and ask pardon of God, and the Apostle ask pardon 
“ ‘ for I hem, they shall surely find God easy to be reconrded and merciful (4). Now 
“ ‘ I have come unlo thee, acknowledging my faults and transgressions, and hoping 
“ ‘ for thy intercession.’ He here wept again and returned to his house, where he 
“ died the same day.” His poetical productions have been collected into a diwdn 
and are very line. Here are some extracts from it: 

I shall punish niy eyes, heedless whriher iheyshcd tears or drop blood; and I shall forego the , 
pleasure of sleep tdl it hecoiiic for iny eyelids a thing forbidden. !My eyes cast me into the nets 
of teniptatiou, and, had they not looked {on hntuhf), 1 should have remained a pious Aloslini. 
They shed my blood (5), therefore shall 1 shed their tears ; ’iwas they which commenced [to 
trnnsgtvss) and arc therefore more culpable {f/nm /). 

Though 1 love thee, I seem insensible, but this heart of mine is filled with pain and anguish. 
Think not that I have forgotten thee; a man may appear in health and yet be unwell. 
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Musi the best part ol my life and yours pass away without our meeting ? llial would be a 
sex ere infliction! but if deceitful fortune ever grant me to meet you, then, despite my poverty, 
1 shall be happy. 

Ar-Uudraxvari drew up a continuation to Aki Ali Ahmad Ibn Muliaminad Ihn Miska- 
xxaih’s (eo/. 1. p. i64) Tajarib al-Umam, the celebrated historical work which is in 
ex cry body’s hands. Ibn Abd al-Malik ahllamadani says in his History: “Arrayed in 
pict), a supporter of religion, a patron and kind protector of pious men, a chas- 
‘‘ tjser of perversity, lie displayed virtues which remind me of the equity of the just 
Ih' never xxent out of his house without transcribing a jiorlion of the Roriin and 
reading part of that sacred volume; be paid the legal alm.s-tax on all bis real 
properly, sueh as goods, estalcs, and fiefs. He gave largo charities in secret; 
“ having one day received a note mentioning that, in such a bouse, in the street ol 
ibo Pitcli-scller [darh al-kniydr) there was a woman with four orjiban children, 
“ naked and hungry, be called for one of bis followers and said : ‘ (io clotlie that 
‘ lamily and give them to eat.’ He then took oil’ bis clothes and, having sxvorn iiol 
“ to put tliein on nor warm himself till the messenger returned and informed him 
“ that his orders had been executed, he wailed, trembling xxitli eold, till that person 
“ came hack. His charities xxcto immonsv."^ JiUdniiran means belonging Io 
Hddrdwar ), a village in the neighbourhood of Hamadan. 

(I) S;-' \ol. II. 20 1. 

i'i) rip iiilc oi tins ^^ork sullii’RMitls miplu's that it was .i i»l surnr Inn graphical <ji liistt»riu.il 

icalj.'-n. ll IS not nnticed hy Ilani Kl.alila 
( t) rmbablv tlif Scl)uKulr cinitjro and ilial of tlu' khalil. 

('*) Ivnr.'in, so rat 4, vrrsc (17 

(’i) Tliat is: Aly ovos rx|iosnl iiiv IicHrl lo Iho w'ounds inflirtnd by boaufy 


AL-AMIl) AL-KUNDUHJ. 

Abu iXasr Muhammad Ibn Mansur Ibn Muhammad, surnamed Amid al-Mulk 
[column of the empire] al-Kunduri, was one of the most eminent men of the age for 
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beneficence, liberality, acuteness of mind, and abilities as a kdtih. Having been 
chosen for vizir by the Seljuk sultan Toghrulbek, be rose to the highest rank in the 
service of that monarch and administered the state with uncontrolled authority (1). 
He was the first who filled the place of vizir under this dynasty, and, had he no other 
merit (2) hut that of his intimacy with the imdm al-Haramain Ahd al-Malik al- 
Juwaini [vol. 11. p. 120), flie Shafite doctor and author of the Nihdya tal-Mallalf 
(that alone would have suffierd for his reputation). It is as-Samani (vol. II. p. 1561 
who mentions the fact in the notice on the imdm which he has inserted in his Sup¬ 
plement. After enlarging on the character of this doctor and noticing the jour¬ 
neys which he undertook to difTerent countries, he .says; “And, having gone to 
“ Baghdad, he became a companion of Aim Nasr al-Amid al-Kuncluri and accom- 
“ panied him in liis (of/ieialj circuits (through the empire); he met also at his court 
“ the most eminent jurisconsults (of the country] and attained great skill in conlro- 
“ versy h) the conflict (3) of his genius with theirs in learned discussions. He then 
“ got into reputation.” I must here observe that as-Samani’s wnrds are in contra¬ 
diction with the statement of our shaikh Ihn al-Atliir (vol. II. p. 288), in his Ilistor\. 
This writer sa>s, under the year 456 (A. I). 1064): “ The vizir (al-Amid al~Kim- 
“ duri] displayed a \iol(‘nl prejudice against the Shafif(* sect and frequently inveighed 
“ against (its fuimlrr] the imdm as-Shafi; to such lengths was he carried by the spirit 
“ of parly, that, having obtained permission from the sultan Alp Arslan to have 
“ curs(’s |)roii()unced against the Balidites (the Shiites) from the pulpits of Khorasan, 
“ he caused the Ashariles (vol. 11. p. 227) to he included in the same malediction (4). 
“ This proceeding gave such scandal to the imdms (doctors of lata and of divinity) 
“ of Kliorasan, that some of them, including Abu ’1-Kasim al-Kushairi (vol. II. 
“ p. 152) and the Imam al-IJaramain al-Juwaini left the country. TI)C latter then 
“ passed four years at Hlekka, teaching ( jurisprudence) and giving opinions, as a 
“ mufti, on points of law . It was for this reason that he received his surname (5). 
“ When ISizam al-Mulk (vol. I. p 413) came into power, he recalled the emigrants 
“ and treated them A\itli marked honour and kindness. It is said that, at a later 
“ period, al-Kiinduri repented of his invectives against as-Shafi; if this he true, 
“ 'tis so much the hotter for himself.” The praises of Amid al-Mulk al-Kundurt 
wTre celebrated by numerous poets who came to visit his court, and the greatest 
masters of the age in the art of verse, such as Ahu ’1-llasan Ali 7-Bakharzi (vol. 11. 
p. 323) and the rdis Ahu Mansur Ali Ihn al-Hasan Ihn Ali Ihn al-Fadl Suit- Durr 
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(roL 7/. p. 321), extolled liim in their |)OCins. The laller composed in his honour 
the following kasida rhuning in n: 

Is (disf/am) ihe reward which all (inij) fellow-incn receive for ilieir love? or rather, is this 
the nature of tlie largo-eved gazelles (tNaidens ? llelale to me the history of tliose who fell vic¬ 
tims to love; the aftlicted live only in their sympathy for other’s woes. You may conceal from 
me their fate Hirough apprehension; hut {nrri/ lorn-) knows the fate of the Ozrite and of 
Majnim (0). Mounted on their camels—hut let me avoid long comparisons,—yet I shall say that 
theirs wert* the charms which ravished every soul and everv eve. (Iracefully bending their taper 
waists, they said in sportivi* mood to the zephvr: “ Does the willow heai* branches as pliant as 
‘ ‘ ours ?” Behind those; lips is a source of which the pebbless are pearls (hidden from view , 
is it honej which is contained between them or rather intoxicating wine (7)? [('oiHiinnimi of 
oti/ jintnu'f/!) you cast vour eyes to the right and left, over these paths; but even were >ou gifted 
with the sharp sight ol /arka tal-Yamania (HI, (t/ou roidd dtsfDifjoisIt iiodiitu/^ for rrni) sh<‘ 
never saw a living cloud darting its lightnings over Jirun (II). You complain of long and 
wrarj nights, but I am deprived of sleep bv tbe shades which the dark locks and ringlets of my 
mistress sjiread around. A censor rebuked me for my passion, and I replied: “ Be not so 
“■ prompt ! those tears are my own and so arc my sighs. If tbev avail me not {(n yoni hn 

hcart)^ what will avail me the vigour of vouth and tbe intercession of mj tvventv ve.irs?” 
{fiu( ronu\ ouj hvart!) be not cast down by the blame of ihv censor; thou art not the first which, 
though resolute, vielded to K'luptation. Can I require from strangers that ihev conform to mv 
wLshes whilst my heart within my bosom obevs me not? Mv (hwoiion to their gazelles ' oond- 
c/i.s) was not exacted from me; by what right then should thev exact from me pledges [of fide- 
fd,/)*! For a moment I feared thatmv heart would lly and join them, but I lorced it to give bail. 

I can support everv allliction except dishonour; contempt is a tortun' lor noble minds. As grains 
of dust paiu mv eu>s, so also does the sight of men who, devoid {o/ rtrfiir). notvvillisiandiiig their 
wealth and (///e prrrcfds of) religion, only resemble the human race' in being formed ol a {i/rt 
///n/‘f‘) iotid cla\ ; who.se looks are ill-omened .and whose a.specl deliles; so that, aft<*r s(*eiiig them, 

I must cleanse my eyes and e^jiaust all their waters to make them pur<‘. It thev count their 
treasures, theie the) surpass me; but if they enumerate tbeir virtues, 1 am their superior. L(‘t 
not the envious rejoice in the disappointment ol iii) hopes; the moon does not round its orb till 
it has apjieared like a palm-!"af in thinness. Yet this noisy road [of Intnifni Hjc) sjieeds forward 
the camel [of nn/ H'orldhj ro^/w), and this ocean impels before it the ship laden (<e/M ///// 
hnjtas). And, when the abode ol Amidal-Mulk is adorned by victory, we exclaim; “ A happy 
“ omen! ” When the re.solution of ihiil prince spurs on his generous steeds, the) hasten for¬ 
ward with their brilliant riders of bold and loify bearing. Seldom di»l I see his shining forehead 
hut niiiK! compelled me to fall prostrate before; him. Men’s e)es perceive on his throne and on 
his saddle, the lion in his den, and the moon which dispels the darkness. Ili*^ benelicenci* 
extends to all mankind, and he receives the thanks of the rich accompanied b) the blessings 
of the poor. When they direct their attacks towards bis (f/c/no’o.siY//), they exclaim iatrurh 
noth Ins prompt lilKrolity) ; Are these sums given from his bounty or paid to us as a 
debt? Had he lived in ancient times, riches would have complained of his tyranny and appealed 
to Kdrun (10). ’J’he treasures of his wealth are free to ever) man; then ask him onl) for the 
treasures of his learning. To obtain favours at his court, asking is superfluous, and the reward 
of services is never granted with regret. T swore to meet all the virtues, knowing well that, in 
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seeing him, I should fulfil my oath. He sways the state and abandons not his intentions through 
fear, neither does he exchange ajuragc for weakness. Like the sword, the marks of his splen¬ 
dour appear on his blade (///.s' p.rterior)^ and his sharpness in his well-protected edge {arutmess 
(tf mind), liis glory bears witness that the substance of his person is musk, whilst tlial of other 
nieirs is clay. 

He recited this kadda to Amid al-Mulk on the arrival of the latter at Irak, where 
he appeared on tlie throne of the vizirate and in the height of his exalted rank. 1 
have given here the whole of this excellent and exquisite poem, witli the exception of 
three verses whi( h did not please me. A number of poets have composed imitations 
of it in the same rhyme and measure, Ibn at Taawizi (p. 162 of Ifiis ro/.), for 
instance, whose kadda begins thus: 

If thy custom, when in love, resembles mine, slop thy camels at the two sand-hills ol 
Yabrin (11). 

This poem, \Ahich displays extraordinary talent, was composed in praise of the sul¬ 
tan Salah ad-Din, who was then in Syria, and the author .sent it to him from Irak. 
Did 1 not wish to avoid pr^Dlixily, 1 should give it here. 1 have [time] inserted it 
in my notice on Salah ad-Din Yiisiif Ihn Aiyuh, and there the reader Avill find it. 
Ibn al-Muallim [p. 168 of this voL) imitated it also in a kadda beginning thus: 

Win docs the camel rider slop at Yabrin? is not his heart free from the pains iiinicicd hj 
the large-eyed gazelles ? • 

This also is a good poem, and I have given a part of it in the life of Ihe author. 
Al-Ablah [p. 159 of this vol] also composed a piece in imitation of it; but, on the 
whole, Ibn at-Tainvizi's is the only one which conies near it. These remarks have 
led us away from our subject, but discourse naturally runs into digressions which we 
cannot help inserting.—Amid al-Mulk continued in high power and credit during 
the reign of Toghrulbek; on the death of that sovereign, his nephew and successor 
Alp Arslan confirmed the vizir in his post and raised him to a higher rank and addi¬ 
tional honours. Some time afterwards, this monarch resolved on contracting an 
alliance with Khowarezm Shah, and sent Amid al-Mulk to demand for him that 
prince’s daughter in marriage. The vizir’s enemies then spread the report that he had 
asked her hand for himself, and ibis news having reached his ears, he conceived so 
serious an apprehension of his master’s displeasure, that he shaved off his heard and 
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eradicated from his body every attribute of manhood. By this act tie saved his life. 
Some say that he was castrated by the sultan’s orders. In allusion to this, Abu 
’1-Hasan Ali ’l-Bakharzi composed the following lines: 

lliry say iliai, in your absence, the sultan deprived that rampant stallion of every mark of 
>irilil]i. 1 replied: “ Be silent 1 he is now increased in virility since the removal of his testicles. 

“ K\ery male "scorns that any part of him should bo called female (12), and he therefore cut 
“ them awaj hy the roots.” 

This idea is singularly original. In the month of Muharram, A. 11. 456 (l)ec.- 
Jan. A. I). 1063-4), Alp Arslan dismissed him from ofhee, for motives loo long to 
relate, and confided the vizirsbip to Nizam al-Mulk Abu Ali al-Hasan at Tiisi (t;o/. 7. 
p. 413). lie afl( rwards imprisoned Amid al-Hlulk at Naisapur, in Ibc palace of the 
governor [amul] of Kliorasan, m hence, at a later period, be was removed to Maru ar- 
Rud and confined in a house, a closet of wbicb was allotted to his only daughter and 
the other members of liis family. On discovering that his death bad been resohed 
on, he went into the closet and, having bid a last farewell to bis relatives, be took 
out a shroud [lohich he kept ready prlfared); he then locked the door of the closet, 
and having performed Iiis ahlulioiis and offered up a prayer of two rakas, he gave one 
hundred Naisapurian dinars to the executioner and said to him : “ What 1 require 
“ of sou is, that you shroud my corpse in this cloth, which 1 washed in the [holy] 
“ waters of (the ivell] Zenizem, and that you say to the vizir Niziun al-Mulk: You 
“ have acted wrong in leaching the Turks to pul to death their vizirs and the chiefs 
“ of the civil adniinislralion', he that digs a pit shall fall into it; he that traces out 
“ and acts by an evil line of conduct shall bear the sin of it and the sins of all those 
“ who follow his example.*’’ Ifc then yielded with resignation to the sealed decree of 
(iod, and was executed on Sunday, the 16lh of Zu ’i-Ilijja, A. 11. 456 (‘iOth novcinber, 
A. n. 1064), being then aged upwards of forty years. In allusion to this event, the 
pojt al-Rakharzi composed the following lines in which he addresses Alp Arslan: 

rby uncle took him into favour and, raising him to honours, he gave him a spacious 
residence in (t/tc edifice of) the empire. Every prince in thy family did justice to his 
sersants; [thy uncle) therefore bestowed on him prosperity, and thou hast bestowed on him 
paradise. 

It is worthy of remark that his testicles were buried in Rhowurezm, his blood was 
shed at Marw ar-Rud, his body was interred at Kundiir, his native village, his skull and 
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brain at Naisapur, and his scrotum was slufled with straw and sent to ?S’izum al-Mulk, 
at Kirman, wliere it was committed to the earth. What a lesson for those who are 
capable of reflexion, that a man who was the first rdis of his time should meet with 
such a fate !—Kundiiri means belonging to Kundur, a village in Turaithith^ a district 
in the neighbourhood of Naisapur which has produced a number of eminent men, 
some of them remarkable for learning. » 


(I) Litonlly: And Ui nono ofliis c.nllea{»miK [it itvrlaincil in hnmtij) words with hitn. 

(i) I nvid with rin(‘ of iho MSS. 'L^sr^ J Tlic (;orri".poMdin;^" iiioinher of the 

phrase IS jLaSJ; it has (Jisappeanvl from the text in rotisequonco of the additional ohservations inserted after¬ 
wards h\ the author, and which made him lose sij^ht of this word, which is uidispensable. 

(3) Or more literally : lly the ruhlunj' 

(4) Ihe Afcihantes w(’re the scholastics of the musnim.iii roli^^ion. It was Irom them that oiir scholastics ol 
the middle aj'cs learni'il, indirectlv, the nu'thod of demonstrating the dogmas ot the lailli hy means of prin¬ 
ciples drawn from human reason. They followed, in general, the uoctnnes of Aristotle. Most of them be¬ 
longed to the sect, or school ol divinity and law, which had been founded bv the irndm as-Slnili. In then 
lieliel, Ihev were perfectly orthodox. 

(5) See \ol 11. page 120. 

fc) Hy the Ozrite, he means theqioet .lamil; see vol. I. page 331. for Mnjwhi, see d’Merholot’s Bibhothrque 
(h'ientn/e, art. Meynouuy .ind M. de, Antholoijte grnmrntitirnle, page 150, 

{7j Literally: Arc not the bouses of the bee arranged within these lips, or else do they contain a shop for wine** 

(S) See M. de Sacy’s Cfirestornothie, tome II. page 44i:. 

(O) The poet here compare.^ t.i flashes of liglitiiing the glances .shot from the, eyes of fus mistress, .lirdri is a 
village oiitsuh' Daina.sciis. • 

(10) KArftn, the Korah of the Hiblo (Numb, xvi), possessed immense riches, carefullv locked iiji, if we are 
to lielieve the legend given in the KorAri, siirat 28, verso 76 et seq. 

(II) Yabrin is a sandy region m the south-ea.st ol Arabia, 

(12) I'ntfudui, the Arabu' term for testicle.s, is the dual of unihUy a word which signifies female. 


THE VIZIR JAMAL AD-DIN AL-JAWAD AL-ISPAHANI. 


Abu Jaafar Muhammad Ibn AU Ibn Abi Mansur al-lspahani, surnamed Jamal ad- 
Din [beauty of religion) and generally known by the appellation of al-Jawad [the bounti- 
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fill), was vizir lo the sovereign of Mosul. His grandfather Abu Mansur was one of 
the persons employed in the hunting cstahlishnicnl of the sultan Malik Shah Ibn Alp 
Arslan, as keepers of the onces. Ilis father, Ali, received a good education, and 
being ambitious of distinction, he rose to several higli offices in the stale and con¬ 
tracted matrimonial alliances with families of the first rank. Jamal ad-Din was edu- 
caled iiiider his parent’s tuition, and having obtained a situation in the service of the 
sultan Mahnihil Ihn Muhammad Ihn Malak Shiih, as member of the military inspec¬ 
tion office, he gave great satisfaction by his conduct and the abilities which he dis¬ 
played in that post. When the atdbck Zinki Ihn Ak Sunkur {voL /. pa(jv 5Bh:, 
obtained the sovereignty of Mosul and the neighbouring countries, he took Jamal ad- 
Din into his service and honoured him with his particular favour. Having then pro¬ 
ceeded with him lo Mosul, lie conferred on him the government of \asil)in, and, in 
consequence of the able manner with which he filled the duties of that office, he 
augmented his jurisdiction hv the addition of ar-Uahaha. Here the talents ai’d 
integritv of Jamal ad-Din appeared conspicuous and, having been admitted info the 
inlirnacv of his sovereign and received into the number of his boon companions, he 
was appointed by him inspector (muaharrif) of the entire principality and authorised 
lo act with unlimited power. Dia ad-Din Ahii Said Bahrain Ihn al-Klndr al-Kafra- 
tiilhi, whom the atdbck Ziiiki had chosen for vizir in the year 528 (A. D. 113B-4 , 
having died in office, on the fifth of Shaaban, A. 11. fidO (.March, D. 1142,, \hu 
’r-Uida Ihn Sadaka was appointed lo succeed him, and Jamal ad-Din continued to 
occup) his former post. The amiable disposition of Jamal ad-diu, and his eorner- 
salion, equally elegant and amusing, gave such pleasure lo the atdbck Zinki, that he 
admitted him into the number of his boon companions; and in the latter part of his 
reign he confided to him tiie presidency of the dnvdn {board of adwinistration . 
Jamal ad-Din thus acquired great wealth, hut, during the lifetime of Zinki, he neither 
displaved the generosity and beneficence nor any other of the qualities [for which 
he was afterwards distinguished). When the atdbek Zinki met with his death at the 
siege of Kalal Jaabar [A, //. 541, A. I). 1146), part of Ihe troops attempted to sla\ 
the vizir and plunder his wealth; they attacked his lent and shot arrows against it, 
hut were repulsed by some of the emirs wTio look his defence. Having then led the 
army hack to Mosul, he was confirmed in the vizirship hy Saif ad-Din Ghazi [vol. II. 
p. 440), the son of the atdbck Zinki, who entrusted lo him and Zain ad-Din Ali Ihn 
Baktikin the entire administration of the empire. Of Zain ad-Din we have already 
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spoken in the life of his son, Muzaffar ad-Din, lord of Arbela(i?oL II. p. 535). From 
that moment, the vizir displayed llie generous disposition of his heart; lie gave 
away with open hand, and he continued lavishing his wealth and spending immense 
sums, till his reputation for beneficence was so universally established, that he became 
knov^n by the name of Jamal ad-Din al-Jawad {the bountiful). A number of poets 
celebrated his praises, and one of them, Muhammad Ibn INasr lbs Saghir al-Kaisa- 
runi [p. 155 of this vol.)^ went and recited in his presence the celebrated kastda 
which begins by this verse : 

Blessings on Uiosc {fair) gazelles in the western borders of az-Zaiira (1), who quenched their 
thirst with tlie life’s water of our hearts! 

Amongst the numerous monuments which he left of his beneficence, we may men¬ 
tion the aqueduct by w hich water was brought from a great distance to Arafat during 
the days of the pilgrimage, the stairs leading from the foot to the summit of that 
mountain (2), the wall around Medina, and the reparations of the mosque of the 
l*roph< t. Fvery year he sent to Mekka and Medina money and clothing sufficient 
for the wauls of the poor .‘ind destitute during the next twelve months: he had a spe¬ 
cial register-office for the persons to whom he granted pensions or who applied for 
pecuniary assistance. So various were his deeds of beneficence that, during a 
famine which afllicled Mosul, he spent all he possessed in alleviating the misery of 
the people, llis iktd {(jranl from government) consisted in the tenth part of Ihe pro¬ 
duce of the soil; such being the usual allowance to vizirs under the Seljuk govern- 
uient. One of his intendants related that the vizir, whom he went to sec one day, 
handed him his bakydr (3) and told him to sell it and j,dvc the money to those who 
were in need, i’iic intendant observed to him that he had only two bakydrs remain¬ 
ing, that, and the one which was on his head, so that, if he wished to change (his head¬ 
dress], he would not then have another to put on. To this the vizir replied: “The 
“ times are hard, as you sec, and perhaps I may not again find a moment so favo- 
“ rable as the present for doing an act of charily; as for the bakydr, I can easily fintl 
“ something to supply its place.” The intendant then withdrew' and, having sold 
Ihe bakydr, he distributed the money to the poor. A great number of similar anec¬ 
dotes are related of Jamal ad-Din. lie continued in office till the death of his master 
(jhazi {in A. H. 54-i, A. D. 1149) and, on the accession of that prince’s brother, 
Kutbad-Din Maudud, he acquired great influence over the new' sovereign. Afler some 
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time, however, Maudiul judged liis iktd loo great, and, being \\eary of the preponder¬ 
ance which he had acquired, he liad him arrested in the montli of Rajah, A. II. 558 
(June-July, A. D. In Ihc hislorj of Zain ad-Din, lord of Arhela, \\ill be 

found a sliort account of al-Jawad’s arrcslalion and bis imprisonment in the citadel 
of Mosul (4). Tie died in confinefnenl on one of the last ten days of Ramadan— 
some say, of Shaciban — A. II. 559 (August, A. D. 1164), and was interred at Mosul. 
When the funeral service* was said over his corpse, cro\>ds of poor persons, \Nidows, 
and orphans attended the ceremony and made the air resound with their lamentations. 
The following year, liis body was conveyed to Mekka and borne in j)rocession around 
the Ivaaha, alter having been taken to the top of Mount Arafat on the night during 
which the pilgrims station there (5). Kver\ da\ that they remained at MeKka, thc\ 
carried his body around the Kaaha aldifTerenl times. On the day of its arrival at that 
city, crowds assembled about it, weeping and lamenting. It is said that the like ot 
such a day was never witnessed at Mekka. There was a man appointed to accompany 
(he corpse and proclaim the noble deeds and virtues of Die deceased at every sacred 
sj>ol which the pilgrims are accustom‘'d to visit: when they arrived at the Kaaha, 
that man stood forward and said: 

O Kaalia of Islamisinl he who conietli here to visit ttiee was a kaaha (ventn) of beneficence 
rhou art\isited once a vear, but not a daj passed withonl his recei\ing \isils {fnnii I hr nrodij). 

The corpse was then borne to Medina and interred in the Raki cemclcry, after 
having been taken into the ci’y and carried, a number of limes, around (In* enclo¬ 
sure of the Prophet’s tomb. On this occasion the .same jierson pronounced the^c lines 

His bier was borne on men’s shoulders, but how often did tiiey liear ((hr load] Ins gifts' 
4Mien he passes by the valley, its sands speak his praise, and when he passes b^ the assembled 
people, the widows bewail his loss. 

These verses are taken from a hnstda which shall be noticed in the life of Mu- 
,kallad Thn Nasr Ibn Munkid as-Shaizari.—Jalal ad-l)in Abu 'I-Hasan Ali, the son of 
Jamal ad-Din al-Jawad, was an accomplished scholar, a man of merit, eloquent and 
liberal. I have seen the diwdn [colicclion] of his epistles, in which species of com¬ 
position he displayed great talent. This collection was made by Majd ad-Din 
Ahu 's-Saiidat al-Mubarak, surnamed Ibn al-Atliir al-Jazari fro/. IL page 551,1 the 
author of the Jdmt al-Ost1l. He entitled it: Kildh nl-Jatvdhir wo *l-Ladli min ai 
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I mid il-Maulawi 'l-Waziri "l-Jaldli {jewels and pearls from the dictations of the lord 
rizir JahU ad-Dtn). Majd ad-Din commenced life as private secretary to Jalal ad-l)in, 
being employed, not only to write down, under his dictation, the epistles and other 
productions of his mind, hut to sign [officialpapers) in his name. Jlc alludes to this 
circumstance towards the beginning of the hook, and praises him in the highesi 
terms, extolling him aho\e all preceding writers for the elegance of his style, lie 
speaks also of an epistolary correspondence carried on between Jalal ad-I)in and 
IJais-llais [vol. [. p. 550); some of these letters he gives, and 1 should insert part of 
tliem heie were i not afraid of being led loo far. I sliall only notice one, because it 
IS very short; it was composed by llais-Bais in the name of a man greatly in debt: 
“ (7"%) generosity is flourishing, thy renown wide-spread; to succour against rnis- 
“ fortiiii!' is tlie nohlcsl support [of a fjenerous mans reputation], and to assist the 
•' afnict(‘(l Us his] richest treasure. Adieu.” Jalal ad-Hin was vizir to Saif ad-Din 
(ihazi inol. II. p. 'tVl), the son of Kuth ad-Din. lie died A. II. 564- (A. D. 1168-9; 
at DmiN-iser, and his body was taken to Mosul and thence to Medina; on the dweller 
therein ' \luhiimmad}, the h(‘st of blessings and salutations! where it was interred in 
the funeral eliapel of his father [Jamal ad-l)hi al-Jatvdd),—Dunyaser is a city in 
Mesopolai’iia, between Nasihin and BasAin; merchants resort thither from all quar¬ 
tets, as it Is situated at a point w here the roads of that country meet. Hence it derives 
its name; Dunyaser being a Persian compound word altered from Danyd Scr [the 
nnrld's head I ; it being the custom of the Persians to place the consequent before an¬ 
tecedent when in the relation of the genitive case. Scr means head in Persian.— 
kafratdllu means heloiigimj to KafraUltha [ij], a xillage In Mesopotamia, between Kas 
Ain and Dara. 

i A imiiilti'r nl pl.KOs in Ai.iln.i Iw'.u’ tlio n.inn* of az-'/aura {tuflexa, inrutva). It is also oin* ul Uie ii.mios 

•' till' ii\(M .111(1 n. iHjolicalK usei' t(» (]nsi^''ii,iU' Ihc city <>1 Hai^hdail. 

i Tlif'f st.iiiN .11". .slill in rxislfiui*. Sco IturckhauU rnnelsvi Art/hiu, \ul. II. 41 . 

Cl Mt’imiski ci: '•.( aullionn oi Ua.Mi'I, ilif lollnxMii^' t\\i»lanatj(m ol lias word, xvtadi he indicates 

IS I’crsi.ai: T.ipcti non xdlosi ircim.s, x/yrww, ej }nli\ inmehms. In the passafro of Ihn Khallikan, it Cvidenllv 
di'iioio': a soi l nl foiennn foi flie head ; pcrhajis a shawl. Soo, however M. Du/y’s VtHements des Arabes, p. H 7 . 

'%) All .icionnl ol Jain.'il .id-Diii .il-.lawAd's kill will he lound iii liiuid ad Din al-lspaliAni's Hidnnj of tfu- 
Ito/ii'Us: XISi, 111 the lUhlwthvqoo iiiq>irnflc. xwww Imids, N(j. SIS, page ink 
:v S^tntum [irnkfu]-, see liurckh.inU’s Travefs m Andnn, \ol. Tt. page 4 <;. 

Aeconline to Mu'! ' 1 -Ked.i, this name is pnuioumed KofarUtthu. 
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THE KATIB IMAD AD-DIN AL-ISPAIIANI. 


Al)ii Abd AllaK Muhammad Ibn Safi 'd-Din Abi ’J-Faraj Muliammad Ibn Nafis ad- 
Din Alii ’r-llaja Hamid Ibn Muliammad Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Ali Ibn Mahmud Ibn 
Hibal Allah, known by the appellation of Aluh (1), and surnamed I mad ad-Din fpil/ar 
of religion] al-Ralib al-Ispaliani [the scribe of hpalidn), was disllnguislied by the aji- 
pellation of Ibn Akbi 'l-Azjz [the nephew of Aziz ad-Din] We have alreadji spoken 
of his uncle (in our first volume, page 170), under the letter haniza. Imad ad-Din 
al-lspahani was a doctor of the Shafitc sect; he studied the la\\, for some time, at tlie 
Nizdmiya college [vol. II. p. 164) and mastered the science of polemic divinity and 
the \arious hranchos of polite literature, llis poems and epistles are so uell knoAvn 
that we need not enlarge on the subject. Having passed his first years in Ispahan, 
he remo\ed to Baghdad while yet a boy and took lessons in jurisprudence from the 
shaihh Abu Mansur Said Ibn Muhammad Ibn ar-Kazzaz (!i!j, a professor of the Nizd- 
miya college. He learned Traditions in the same city from Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn 
Hibal Allah Ibn Abd as-Salam, Abu Mansur Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik Ihn Jiriin, 
Abu’l-Makiirim al-Muharak Ihn Ali as-Samarkandi, Abu Bakr Ahmad Ibn Ali Ibn 
al-Ashkar, and other masters. Having resided there till he completed his edu¬ 
cation and attained a great proficiency in erudition, he courted the patronage of 
the vizir Ann ad-Din Aahya Ibn Hubaira (3), who was then at Baghdad, and obtained 
from him the inspectorship (o/' //ic in the province] of Basra. Soiik' 

time after, he received his appointment to the same post in Wasit, and thenceforward 
he continued remo^ing from one place to another, during the remainder of his life. 
After tlie death of Ann ad-Din (m A. H. 560, A. D. 1165), the hand of his fol¬ 
lowers and of all connected with him was dissolved; some had to encounter the strokes 
of adversity, and Imad ad«Din remained for a time in poverty and misery (4). He 
then proceeded to Damascus, where he arrived in the month of Sliaahan, A. H. 562 
(May-June, A. D. 1167), and obtained an introduction to the kddi Kamal ad-Din 
Abu ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn as-Shahrozuri [vol. 11. p. 646) who, at that lime, acted 
as chief magistrate, governor of the city and minister of the empire, in the name of 
the sultan al-Malik al-Aadil Nur ad-Din Abu 'l-Kasim Mahmud (5), the son of the 
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at/thek Zinki. Happening, llien, to discuss a question of controversy in llie presence 
of tlic kddi, on a day in whicli he received company, Imad ad-l)in was recognised by 
tlie grand cmirlNajni ad-Din Abii ’s-Shukr Aiyub [voL I. p. 243), the fatlier of the 
sultan Salah ad-I)in, who had known his uncle al-Aziz at the castle of Tikrit [vol. 1. 
p. 170). From that moment, Najm ad-Hin treated him with the kindest attention 
and granted him such marks of honour as placed him on a rank with the men the 
most eminent and the most distinguished. Through his means, Imad ad-Din became 
kno\vn to the sultan Salah ad-Din, \Nho was then at Damascus, and obtained an 
opportunity of celebrating the praises of that prince. Imad ad-Din mentions these 
particulars in his work entitled al-ark Bas-Shdmi, and he there gives the kadda 
v\hich he composed in honour of Salah ad-Din. The kddi Kamal ad-Din then ex¬ 
tolled his merit and capacity in the presence of the sultan Nur ad-Din and recom¬ 
mended him as person perfectly well qualified to draw up the state corrcspondenc(‘ 
[kitdba tdl-Iushd). “ T hesitated,” says Imad ad-Din, “ engaging in an occupation 
“ which lay completely out of my lino and out of my profession, and for wdiich I 
“ had no previous experience;” but it is nevertheless certain that he possessed all the 
talents requisite for this office, onK he had not yet applied them. At first, he w\is 
afraid of undertaking the duties of such a place, hut he had no sooner commenced 
that every difficulty disappeared, and the ability with which he filled it was testified 
b> the excellence of his productions, lie drew up epistles equally well in Persian 
and in Arabic. A close and intimate friendship was then formed between him and 
Salah ad-Din. Having risen into high favour with Nur ad-Din, he became the depo¬ 
sitary of that jirince’s secrets, and was sent by him on a mission to the court of the 
imdm al-Mustanjid, at Daghdad. On his return, he was appointed by Nur ad-Din to 
a profi'ssorship in the college now' called after him al’lmddiya. This nomination 
look place in the month of Rajah, A. 11. 5G7 (Feb.-March, A. D. 1172). The fol¬ 
lowing Near, Nur ad-Din conferred on him the presidency of the council of slate 
[ishrdf ad-diwdn]. Imad ad-Din’s nros|)crily and tranquillity of mind continued un¬ 
troubled till the death of his sovereign (A. H. 569, A. D. 1174) and the accession 
of his son al-Malik as-Salih Ismail. This prince, w ho Nvas quite a boy, allowed him¬ 
self to be circumvented and governed by some individuals Nvho bore a deep enmilN 
to Imad ad-Din, and the latter Nvas forced by their encroachments and threats to give 
up all his places and depart for Baghdad. On arriving at Mosul, he had a severe 
illness and, learning that the sultan Salah ad-Din had left Egypt with the intention 
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of occupying Damascus, he gave up his journey to Irak and resolved on returning to 
Syria. Having left Mosul on the Ath of the first .luniada, A. H. 570 (1st December, 
A. D. 117^1), he look the road wliich leads across the desert, and arrived at Damascus 
on the eiglitli of the following month, A\hilslSalah ad-Din was encamped outside of 
\lcppo. lie tlicn set out to pa> his resjiecls to that prince, ^^ho had already taken 
possession of hmossa since the mguith of Shaaban, and, being admitted into his pre¬ 
sence, lie reciled to him a kastda in \Nhich he displayed great elevation of mind. 
From tliat time, he continued to follo\\ the court, journeying when the sultan jour¬ 
neyed and stopping when he stopped. A considerable period elajised before fie 
could obtain a situation, and, during that time, he attended the levees of Salah ad- 
Din and recited eulogiums to him on every filling opportunily, alluding occasionally 
to their former acquaintance. Having at length succeeded in cnlering the Miilan s 
service, lie became the secretary, and obtained the confidence of his master. Tlie 
high favour which he now enjoyed placed him on a level with the most eminent men 
at court, enabled him to assume the slate of a >izir and to engage in that carei’r. As 
for al-Kadi d-Fadil [vol. IL p. HI), he was generally absent from court, beini’ 
wholly engaged in directing the administration of Fgypt, whilst I mad ad-Din, wliom 
the sultan had now chosen as the depositary of his most s(‘crel thoughts, neNer lef( 
the imperial presence, but accompanied his smereign to Syria and lh(‘ oilier pro¬ 
vinces of tlie empire. It was he who composed the as-Sirr al-Makh'uii (fij. lie wrote 
also a numher of useful works, such as the Kliarlda lal-Kdsr ten Jaruhi int-Asr Jitv 
virgin of the palace and palm-bnmcli of the age], designed by him as a continuation 
to Abu '1-Maali Saad al-llaziii’s Zina tad-l)ahr (vol. 1. p. 503), which woik wa^ 
meant as a continuation of al-Hakharzi’s Dumya lal-Kasr [rol. IL p. 323), which was 
wTitten as a continuation to ath-Thaalibi’s \alima tad-Ihihr (vol. II. p. 130). Alh- 
Thaalihi meant his work to serve as continuation to Harun Ihn Ah ’1-Miiiiajjinrs 
Kildb al-Iidri: we shall give the life of this author. The Kharhia of Imad ad-Diii 
contains an account of the poets who flourished between the years 500 (A. D. 1106) 
and 572 (A. D. 1176); it includes, with the exception of a few obscure individuals, 
all the poets of Irak, Syria, Mesopotamia, Fgypt, and Maghrib (7j, and attests the 
great abilities of the author. It forms ten volumes(8). His work, al-Barli as-Shdnu 
[the Syrian Lightning], in seven volumes, is devoted to historical subjects. The 
author commences with the history of his own life and gives an account of his 
journey from Irak to Syria, and of what happened to him when in the service of the 
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sullan Nur ad-Din Mahmud. He then relates by what means he got attached to the 
service of the sultan Salah ad-Din, and notices some of the conquests aclueved in 
Syria, lie entitled this useful book the Syrian Lightning y because the hours lu* spent 
in those days resembled the lightning flash in the pleasure which they gave (9) 
and the rapidity willi which they passed away. , llis al-Falh al-Kussi fi 'IrFath ai- 
Kndsi [the Kosainn (10) elucidation on the conquest of Jerusalem] y forms two volumes 
and contains an account of tlie manner in wliich Jerusalem was taken [from the Cru¬ 
saders) (11). llis Sail ala 'z-Zail [torrent after the train, or after the rain] was de¬ 
signed by him as a supplement to the work which Ibn as-Samani [rol JL p. 150) 
composed as a continuation (or snpplementy zail) to the Khalib’s [vol. I. p. 75) His¬ 
tory of llughdad. So, at least, 1 heard said, hut, having met with the work, 1 found 
it to be a continuation of the Kharida tal-Kasr. In his Nusrn tal-Fitra wa Osra tal- 
Fefra (succour against languor and asylum for the human race (?]], he relates the 
history of the Scljuk dynasty (12). He left also a diwdn [collection] of epistles, and 
another of poenis, in four volumes. In these kasidas, he displays a loft\ mind. 
Another diiedn of his, a small one, is composed entirely of quatrains [ddbait]. Nume¬ 
rous interesting letters and,conversations passed between him and al-Kudi ’1-1'adil: it 
is related that, meeting him one day on horseback, he said: “ Proceed, and may thy 
horse never stumble with thee (Sir fala kahalnk al-Faras)! to which the hddi re¬ 
plied : “ May the glory of Imdd ad-Din endure (Dam ala al-lmad)l ” These phrases 
may i)e equally read backwards and forwards (13).—They Avere one da\ riding in the 
suite of the sullan and, Ijcing struck with wonder at the clouds of dust raised by the 
numerous horsemen and hiding all the plain, Imad ad-Din recited to him extempore 
the following lines : 

rlio dust is raised by the horses’ hoofs tliesKj is darkened bj it, but it receives 

iij;lit from the brif^hliiess of llij presence (anurabilii us-sann hi!,). O fortune! {sptirr) me Abd 
ar-llahim (25), and 1 shall not fear the touch of ihy fanj^s {mnssn ndbik). 

In these three verses he has hit on a beautiful play of words.—Al-Kadi M-Fadil 
having set out from Egypt in the year 574 (A. 1). 1178-9), to perform the pilgrimage, * 
he took shipping on his way, and Imad ad-Din addressed him the following letter: 
“ Happiness to the Hijr and to al-Hajiin (15) from the possessor of caution and 
“ intelligence (10), from him whose glory reaches the stars and whose presence en- 
‘ ‘ lightens the darkness I {Happiness] to the assembly at the Kaaba from [him who is] 
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“ the pivot [kaab) of generosity, and to the sacred offerings from one ^\ho points out 
“ the true path! [Happiness) to the noble station [of Abraham) from that noble pre- 
sence, and to the hattm (17) from him who breaketh the back of poverty. When 
he appears, he seems a pyramid in the sacred territory, and a bird hovering around 
“ him who draws the Zenizem wafers; on sea, he is a sea (of fjenerosity) ; on land, 
“ beneficence itself. Koss has now returned to his Okaz (18), and Kais has come 
“ back with his Tradilionists. Admire a kaaba visited by one who is a kaaba {centre 
“ or source) of bounty and munificence; admire a kibla{\{)) towards which advances 
“ one who is the central point of (universal) favour and regard. Farewell.” This 
note is composed ^Yilh singular art and ingenuit), hut the writer is evidentl) mistaken 
when he speaks of Kais and his Traditionists; he should have said Anas with his 
TraditionistSy in accordance with the well known saying: Anas (master) of the Tra- 
ditionisis (Anas al-IIulfdz) (20). They were four brothers, each hearing a particular 
surname. Their history 1 should give here were I not afraid of lengthening this notice 
and being led uw^ay from my subject.—On the death of the vizir Ann ad-Din Ihn 
llubaira, the government of the k\iSL\ikic(ad-diwdn nl-aziZy the majestic board) arrested 
a number of his followers and, amongst them, Imad ad.-llin, because lie was llien 
acting as his deputy at Wasit. In the month of Shaahan, A. 11. 560 (.lune-July, 
A. D. 11G5), Imad ad-Din addressed from his prison a kasidOy containing the follow¬ 
ing lines, to Imad ad-Din Ihn Adud ad-Din Ibn Rais ar-Uuwasa, who was then 
acting as mayor of the palace (u.stdd ad-ddr) to the khalif al-Muslanjid: 

Say to the omhu: “ AVhorc'ibrc the iinprisonmciil of your client (/r^///) ? Id your kindness lx 
“ slicwn to one who always served you failhfiilh.” When the cloud withheld its shower'' 
{trail), did not his father, by his pravers, set them free? 

(On hearmg these lines, the khalif) ordered him to ho set at liberty. They contain 
an original thought and an allusion to the history of Omar Ibn al-Kliattah and al- 
Abbu'S the son of Abd al-Muttalih and the uncle of the Prophet. Under the khahfate 
of Omar, a drought prevailed which threatened the earth with sterility, and he went 
out accompanied by the people to pray for rain. Having taken his station, he pro¬ 
nounced these words: “ Almighty God! when we suffered from drought we used to 
“ solicit Ihy assistance through thy favour for our Prophet^ but, to-day we implore 
“ it through thy favour for the uncle of our Prophet; grant us rain.” And rain was 
granted. The word wali, in the verses just given, signifies the rain which comes 
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aflrr (In' wami, or lirst rains of spring; il is r,allc<l wait [folloivci) lu oause it /o//ow:.n 
llie wasmi; and the tvnsmi is so called because it marks [wasama] llie surface of llie 
earih Avilli plants. It is the adjective formed from tvasm [mark). Al-Mntanabl)i lias 
employed both terms in the following verse: 

ill that gazelle gram me the favour of a renewed affection, the first shower {wasnit) 

of \\hose kindness were never followed by a second (icalf)’! * 

lie means that her first visit was not followed by a second.—Imad ad-Din conti¬ 
nued to bold ibe place of secretary and maintain bis binli rank at court till llie death 
of Ibe sullan Salab ad-Din (/I. //. 589, A. />. 1195). This event reduced birn lu 
ruin and depri\ed him of all bis influcneo. Finding every doi'r shut against him, 
1 h‘ withdrew lo bis bouse and remained there, occupied in Ibe coinposilion ol bis 
works. ll(‘ nienliitns sonielbing of this in the beginning of bis al-Barh as~Sh(hni- 
In llie llie of Ibn at-Tjiawizi (/>. 162 o/‘ thix rol.) we have noticed the epistle and 
hnstda in wbicb be nupiesled from Imad ad-Din the gift of a furred cloak, and we 
lla^(' spoken of Ibe answ'cr ri’liirned to both documents. Jnidd ad-Din was born at 
Ispahan on 3Ionda>, the 2pd of the laller .Iiimada—sorm* say of Sliaalian—II. 519 
(Gill July, A, D. 1125), and be died at Damascus, on Monday, the first of Ha- 
niadan, A. II. 597 (5lb June, A. l). 1201). 11.• was interred in the cemetery of Ibe 

Styh, outside the gale called Dab an-?{asr. .A person who held an eminent rank in 
the administration and who remained with him during bis last illness, informed me 
that, wbencv(;ra visitor came to see him, Innid ad-Din recited the following lines. 

I am come as a guest to your dw'cliing; where, O where is the host? IMy acquaintanres knou 
me 110 longer, and lho.se whom 1 knew are dead! 

AInIi is a Persian word signifying eofjle; okdb, in Arabic. Il is said tlial no male 
eagles exist: all being females which are impregnated by a bird of another species. 
Some say llial they are inipregnatod by the fox. Bui this is merely a marvellous 
story. Ibn Onain [p. 170 o/* this vol,) the poet has the following line in a satin* 
directed against a person called Ibn Sida: 

Thou art a mere eagle; wc know who tin mother was, but no one knows who was ihy fath<*r. 


This alludes to the opinion of which wc have just spoken, but God alone knows 
wbelbcr it be true or false. 
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(1) This iipi)eius lo tifj\c bocij the family name. Its meaiiiii}? is p:iveti by our aiiUmr at ibe cml of tho 
.irticle. 

(2) Abit M.uisur Said Ibii Miiliaimiiad ai--Kazz;)z {the ro'e-merchaut) j an imi)m and clnel' presidtMit ol tlic 

shAlito Sfct at Haj,di(iad, studied jiinsprudenre under AbA Saud ai-Mutawalli (m) 1. II. p. 90), Ata'i llakr as- 
.'ibahsi II p. fii.'i), AbA IlAmid al-tJli.iz/ali (\nl. II. p. dSI), al-KivA al-HarrAsi (vol. II. p. "229), ami 

\s,iad al-Mihani (vnl. I. [>. 189). lie uas, for,.s mie time, protessor in the Kiz<)mii/a eull('}?e, Horn A. II. AUi 
i'\. 1). 10(.9-7i)); died in ZA ’i-Hij.|a, A. H. 539 (Ma^-.llme, A. I). 1145),— [TuhnLdt rs-S/idfii/irt.) 

!‘A Tlie lile ol Hie \i/ir AAn .id-l)in Ibn lluliaira is f^neii bv oiir .lutlior 
'*( I.iier.ilJx : A nnseralih' life and a wakiiij? eye. 

Ill'' life will be lound in this \olume. 

'll) The wurk entitled iis-S/ir nt-Mnktum [the hidden se- rei) treated ol judiea.il astrolo^^N 

'7' Moifhrih [tf.e lees't) here (lesijjnates North Atriea, Spam, and .Sicih 

(8) An ini’oinidi'te cojtv ot this work, made up with \olumes beloiiijiiii; to dillerent Mils, is pi-cMer\ed in tlit 
liilj/iuthi-qur ti/tjiernde. — Our aiilhor is mistaken in «.i\in}jr th.it the Kharidn niil^ eonfains notues on the poet' 
who lived snhseijiientlv to A. II 500. We find in ii a I’oiisiderable number ol .irtn h's eoneeriiine^ poets who 
flourisheo’ before that epoeh. The work is nuTely a eolleotion of poelic.il extr.iets to which the eompilei has 
piined oh.si'ivations written in hi.s u.sual pretentious style and ol M'ly little real import.nice A l.iei oi .i d.iti 
Is seldom to be iiK'f with in the.si.' phrases whieh are all pomp and elitter. .illiter.ition and afleet.ition 

(9'i See \ol. I. p. 4(;4. 

'lOi See \oj. II. ]». as, note (5) 

fll' Se^o^.^l oitpies ol this work are preserved in the Bih/tothequi imjdiutle; a \er\ old and well wiitten 
lie beloii:,fs lo the Suji/dement ol the same library. 

' 12 This work, <il which a eop\ exists ni the Uihhntheque im/n n- h . funds St (lerni.iiii, No. .127 i' wrilteii 
'll Ini.id .id-I)in ' swollen and extr.iv.uMiit .st\le. Its tone li.i' been softened down hs ,il-l’alh Ihn \li Ihn 
Miih.unniad al Hiind.iri al-lspab.tni. who entitled his work: Zuhdn ta/Susra iru Sukhho tnl-lhm [''renni <<f 
th-' Nnsiy and rjli art nf the Osr.t Set' MS. of the biblintheque itnpinale, .\o. 707 A. 

(J3j In (raiiscrihin^i them, I lia\e put in italics the vowels whnh .ire not repn'.seiited in the Ar.ihp wiitinn. 

1 14; This was al-Kadi 'l-kAdil’s real* n.iine. 

MS'; Unjiin is a lull near Mekka. The htjr is a semicircular are.i on the west side ot the K.iah.j. and en- 

. lost'd h\ .1 wall e.illed hnthn. See Hurekh.irdt s Travel'* in Arabia^ vol. I. [». 252. 

(In This jiiece derives its sole merit from the numerous (|uibhles and puns with whnh it is Idled. Sin h 
liiiilities beintr ol no inteiest to the ordinary reader, I abstain from indieatirifr them .uni eonfine ni\self to the 
t.i'k ol rendering; intellifjihle IniAd ad-Diii .s okscurities of .style. 

; 17) See note (15). 

(18) See vul. 11 p. 2.5, note fb). 

(19) The Kaabn is the name ot the temple at Mekka. For kibloy see \ol. I p. 37. 

(20) The celebrated traditiomst Anas Ibn Malik had for disciples lour ol bis sons: Hn-Nadr^^y,£j!, Abd Allah, 
Musa, and M.ihk. A \er\ considerable number ol Traditions are {;iven on his authoritv. 
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AlUi NASR AL-FARABI. 


Aim INasr Muliaiiimad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Tarkhan Ibn Auzalngb al-Farabi the 
Turk, a celebrated pliilosopber, the greatest, indeed, that the Mosliins ever had, com¬ 
posed a number of works on logic, music, and other sciences. No Musulman ever 
reached in the philosojiliical scieiices the same rank as lie, and it was by the study of 
bis writings and the imitation of bis style that Avicima \voL 1 p. 440) attained pro- 
tiriency and icndered bis own works so useful. Al-Farabi passed bis youth in Farfd), 
the place (d‘ bis birth, and then set out to travel. After various peregrinations, he 
visited Baghdad, where he arrived well acquainted with Turkish and some other lan¬ 
guages, but ignorant of Arabic. Having then commenced learning the latter lan¬ 
guage, he mastered it completely and devoted his mind to the philosophical sciences. 
t)n arfning at Baghdad, he found the celebrated philosopher Abu Bishr Malta Ibn 
Yunus 11 !, who was then far advanced in age, teaching logic ui tliat city and possess¬ 
ing the \er\ higliesl leputalion: ever) day crowds of pupils attended the lectures in 
which he explained Aristotle’s lieatise on that suhjccl, and al-Farabi filled seventy 
uilnmes with the obscr>ations which he wTote down from the lips of that master. 
As a logician ^Matta) stood unriNalled; in his writings, he shone by precision pf st\le 
and subtility of elucidation, and be aimed at simplifying bis meaning by develofi- 
iiients and annotations. It was therefore said by an able logician that the abilities 
which Abu Nasr al-Farabi displayed in rendering the most abstract ideas intelligible 
and expressing them in the simplest terms, co- Id only be attributed to the tuition of 
Abu Bishr [Matta]. Al-Farabi attended his lessens, and always took bis station among 
the crowd of students wlio surrounded the professor. Having thus passed a consi¬ 
derable time, be removed to llarran, where be met Yulianna Ibn Rbailan (2), a 
tlliristian and an able jibilosopber, from whom he learned some particular applica¬ 
tions of the art of logic. He then returned to Baghdad and studied the philosophical 
sciences. Having mastered all Aristotle's treatises, he acquired a great facility in 
eoiiiprebending the ideas and llie scope of that author’s WTitings. It is related that 
the following note was found insciibcd, in Abu INasr al-Fdrabi’s handwriting, on a 
copy of Aristotle’s treatise on the soul: “ I have read over Ibis book two hundred 
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liiiich. ’ 11 il rclalfii also llial ho saiil: “1 read over the jdiilosoplu r Anslolle .s 

“ IMivsies ^3) Torlx litiies, and I feel lhal 1 ought to read il o^cr again.’ It is staled 
that, ha\iiig])een asked whether lie or Aiislolle wastlie niore learned in this branch 
of science, hi* n'plied ; “ 11 td J li\ed in hi.s linie, I should lunc been the chief of his 
‘‘ diseijdi's.” Ahu ’j-Kasiiii Said. Ihn Ahmad Ihn Ahd ar-Rahman Ihn Said al- 
Ivoilnhi inenlioiis him in his TahulaiL or rlasmfieii list of philosophers (4), andsavs: 

‘ Al l anihi, who was ri'allN the philosopher of the Mosliins, learned the art of logic 
' lidiii ^hhaniia Ibn khailan, who died at Madina las-Salani |/^/f//u/«d) in the reign 
‘ oi al-Mukladir; he then excelled all the people ol Islaniism aiul snrjiassed them h\ 

“ lus real ae(|iiireiiienls in that science; he explained its ohs-curilies, re\ealed its 
‘‘ mxsteries, facililalcd its comprehension and fuinished e>er\ requisite for its intel- 
“ ligence, in works reinarkahle for precision (d st\le and snl)lilil\ of elucidation ; 
“ noticing in them wtiat al-Kindi (ro/. I. p. 355; and others had neglected, such as 
“ the art of analysis {taltlil' and the proper modes td coine\ing instruction ,5). In 
“ tliese treatises Ik* elucidated in plain terms the li\e main principles (()| of logic, in- 
“ dicaling the manner of employing them with advantage and the ajiphealion of the 
“ syllogistic forms {sourn lal-hlyds] to each of them, llis writings on this subject are 
“ llu’iefore highU salisfai'lorx and possess the utmost mi'nl. lie afh'rwards coin- 

posed a nidjle work in which he enumeralc'd the scit'iicc's and indicalc*d the cdiject 
" of each; tins treatise, the like ol which had ne\er before been composed and 
’* the jdan (d which had iie\er heeii adojiled by an\ other aiithoi, is an indispen<- 
“ able guide to students in the seienees.” Said then jnoceeds to menliou some 
of Ins work^ ami the subjecls of which Ibex treat i7). Ahh Aa'^i eoiitiimed, at 
Raghdad, lu labour in the aecpiisilion of this science till he attained in il a eonspi- 
ciious rank and surpassed all hi> eonlemporaries. It forms the subject of most of 
Ins works. He then set out for Damascus, but did not sloji llu'ic, haxing turned Ins 
steps towards I'gNpl. lie mentions in his work, entitled as-Siyds(i lal-Mtidaniya 
[administratton of tlierily, i. v. pohtiral economy]^ lhal lie eommenc(‘(] it at Raghdad 
and linish(‘d il in Rgxpl. Having then returned to Damascus, lie settled there and 
met with a kind receplioii from the reigning snilan, Saif ad-Jlawlal Ihn Hamdaii 
[Vid. IL p. 33'r) (S). 1 read in a miscellanv lhal, when Ahh Aasr went to Saif ad- 

Daxvlal’s levee, wiiicli was a point of union for all persons dislingiiished by iheir ac- 
(juirenienls in any of the seienees, he appeared in liis usual attire, which xxas that of 
the Turks (D). Sail ad Daw hit liaMiig itiviled him to sit down, he said; ''{Shull I sit 
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“ down] where 1 am, or where Ihou art?” Saif aJ-l)awlal replied: “ Where ihou 
“ art;” on whieli Ahu iNasr slopped over Ihc shoulders of the persons [srittcd before 
him], till he reaehed the prince’s throne and sal down so close to him that he forced 
him out of his place (10). Saif ad-Dawlat had some mamluks standing behind hitn, 
with whom he was aceuslomed to hold [uivate communications in a particular lan¬ 
guage know n to very few persons. On this occasion, he said to lliem : “ This shaikh 
“ has committed an olfense against politeness; 1 shall now propose him some ques- 
“ tions, and, if he does not reply to them in a satisfactory manner, turn him into 
“ ridicule.” Ahii Nasr immedialelv answered, in the same language: “ ConsidiT 
“ of it, 0 emir! for every proceeding is appreciated according to its result.” These 
words Tilled Saif ad-|)awlal with aslonishment: “ IJow! ” said he, “ you know^ this 
“ language?”—“Yes;” replied Ahu A'asr, “1 know upwards of scveiiiv (11;.” 
From that moment, the prince conceived a high opinion of him. Ahu jNasr then 
hegan to eoinerse with the learned men of the company on all the diHerent sciences, 
and h( continued to harangue till he reduced them to silence and had the whole 
discourse to himsell. The\ hud e\en commenced willing down his [karaed] ohser- 
\ations wlien Saif ad-J)a\>ilal dismissed them and remained alone with the philoso¬ 
pher. “ Wttiild you likelo eat ain thing?” said he. — “ .No.” — “ Or to drink ?j”— 
“ No.”—“ Or to hear {musicj '!"—“ Yes ” The prince then ordered some of the 
most eminent [lerformers of iiisiruniental music to he hroughl in, hut not one of them 
could touch his instrument without exciting Ahu Nasr’s disapprobation. Have 
“ \uu ar)\ skill in this art?” said Saif ad-Dawlat.—“ i ha\e,” rejilied the other, 
and drawing a case from lieneath his waistband, he opened it and produced a lute. 
Ha\ing tuned it, he began to play and cast all llie company into a Tit of laughter, lie 
then undid the strings and, having tuned it in another manner, he pla\ed again and 
ilrew h'ars from their e>es. Mounting it a third time, in a different key, he played 
and set them all asleep, even tlie doorkeepers, on whicli he look the opportunity of 
retiring and left them in that stale. It is staled that the instrument called the 
kdntln ^\'l) was of his invention and that he was the first who mounted it in its pre¬ 
sent form. Al-l'arahi led a solitary life and never went into company; during his 
residence at Damascus, he passed the greater part of his time near the borders of 
some rivulet or in a shady garden; there he composed his works and received the 
visits of his pupils, lie wrote most of his works on loose leaves and verv few in 
(|Hires, for which reason nearly all his productions assume the form of detached 
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chapters and notes; some of them exist only in fragments or unfinished. He was 
the most indifferent of men for the things of tliis world; he ncYcr gave liimself 
tlie least trouble to acquire a livelihood or possess a hahitation. Saif ad-Dawlat 
settled on liim a daily pension of four dirhems (two shillings) out of the public 
treasury; this moderate sura being the amount to which al-Farabi had limited his 
demand. He continued to live with the same frugality up to the moment of his 
death. IJc died at Damascus, A. H. 339 (A. D. 950-1), aged upwards of eighty 
years, and the funeral ser\ice was said oxer his body by Saif ad-l)a\xlat accompanied 
by four officers of llie court. He was interred in the cemetery outside the gate called 
al-Bab as-.Saghir ^13).— Matla Jhn Yiinus died at Ilaghdad under the khalifate of 
ar-lladi; so, at least, it is stated by Ibn Said al-Kortuhi, in his classified list (Taba- 
kdt) of physicians (14). 1 found in a miscellany the following xerscs attributed to 

al-Farabi, but have no proof of their authenticity: 

Quit, ()brother! the place of the frixoloiis and frequent the place of (/oYov/^/y) truths, 'I'Iiks 
{(‘tirt/ilg) dxxelliug is not for us a lastiiifi; abode; no human being on earth can avert sY/'o/o 
of f(il<‘). This man enxies that one, e\en for {thttufs trlu'ch ctuh/rc) le.ss than (f/tc finir far utf* t - 
my) tlie shortest words. AMial are xxe but a drop of sperm on which xarioiis fortunes iia\e 
cle.scendedlortunes alxvavs ready to depart I I lie circuit ol the hcaicns is our fittest [>lace; 
win therefore so much <‘agerness for its central point [the earth). 

In the Khartdn 1 found lliese verse.« allrihuled to tlie shoikh Muhammad Ihn .\bd 
al-Malik al-I'"atiki, an inliahi'anl of Baghdad, xvlioni Iniad ad-Din, the author of tlial 
xvojk, says that In' met on Friday tlie 18lli of Rajah, A.H. 5G1 (Max, A. 1). IKJG), 
and that he died a fexv years later.— Turkhdn and Auznlaffh are Turkish names.— 
Fdrdln u'cans belonging to Fdrdb, the modern Oirdr this eitx lies Ix'xond 

as-.Shadi and near the city of Ikila'agliun. All its inliahitanis folloxv the doctrines 
of the iindm as .SliAfi. It is one of the eajiital cities of tluj Turkish nation, and was 
called ihc Inner Farah [Fdrdb ad-Ddkhila) to distinguish it from the Outer Farah 
[Fdrdb al-Kbdrija] xvhieh is situated on the border of the pn>xinee of Fars.— Ilaldsd- 
ghtVi i- a (own on tin- Turkish frontier, beyond therixer Sjuliiin (p. 229 of !hisvol.\ 
and lying near Kaslighar. — Kdshghar i.s a large city, situated, it is said, xxithin the 
limits of the Cliiiie e em[)ire [as-Stn). 


(1) Alifi llislir Matiri Ihii X'unns [MfiOhpir ihe snn nf John\). a Christian and a iiativo ol Pa'didad, lioki a 
hit'll rfi>utaticm as a lof^unan and a.s a tcaclier ol that science, lie dieil at Baghdad under the kliaUlate ol 
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{A. II. a2i-329, A. I). 934-941). He composed a commcrilary on the hfiyofjp ol’ PuTphvrv and a 
mjinliiT ol Ollier works, tin* titles of which are piven in az-ZAzeni’s Tahakilt al HuLamti. 

(a) In the MS. of the TuhnhU al-IIukamd, this name js written {JabltUf). 

(3) The Arabic title is ns-Snmdu at-Tabiei, a literal translation of the Greek axfioa'xtc. 

(4) llajji Khalila eiitilles this work Sawdn al~Huhn fi Tabokdt il-Hukamd. The author, AbA ’l-KAsirri S.Vid 
Ihii Ahmad Ilm Abd ar-U.ihniAn Ibn Muhammad Ihn Said at-Xaphlabi was liorn at Ahneria in the year 'isJO 
(A. It. 1029), but his l.iinily helorif^ed to CordoMi. He was appointed kd<ii ol Toledo by al-AlartiAn Yahya {Ibn 
ls‘no}/) Ilni Zi ’ri-NAn, and he conlinnod to fill this oflici* till his death. This event occurred in the montli 
of ShavwMil, A. H. 4 62 (.Inly-Auf^ust, A. I). 1070 ).—[Ibn Bushkuv'iil\ Si/ot.) 

([>) The original text has jJUJULsj' [muthnmatical proatsses). The same passacfe dccnrs in the life ol 
il-fArabi, •jivcri by az-Ziizeni in his TabahAt nt-Uukamd^ but there we read which is a well 

kn.twii exjirt'ssioM and is probably the right rending. 

(i.) Tlie MSS. read .il^, but the Tabakdl ai-Ifukamd has H Ibe writer meant the five firedifahti'\, 

vv]i\ (lid he not employ the w’ord JiLiJl which is the usual term? 

(7) A/-Znzeni, or rathi'r al-K;\di al-Akrum Ibn al-Kilti, whose work he abridged, has given a lile ol al-Fa- 
rAhi in Ills Tahukdt al-Hub<imit, which file is evidently extracted Irom that composed by the Aih/i SAid al-Kor- 
fnbi. The list of works alluded to bv Ibn KhalhkAn fills more than a page in Ihe TahakAt. 

is) Sul ad-l)awlat took |>osse.ssion ol Damasens in the year 334 (A.l). 946). 

(9) A( Cording to a/-ZA/eni, he wore the sufi dre.ss. 

I'K) ll.ul Sail ad-Dawlat answered: Where I nui^Ahii Nasr would have sal down without (piitting the plao* 
where ho stood. Having (h’sigiial^'d that place hv tin* words iibere lam, and Saifad-Dawlat’s b\ the words 
II here thou nit, he juvieiided that these terms h.id the same ac.-eptation when uttered by the prince. To In 
'ognallv eViUl, Sail .id-Dawlal’s answi'r should have been: Sit <lown on the floor ii here thou nit noiv siamhuy 

(11) 1 avow that I < onsider this narration and the, hdlnwing as fictions. 

(12) The kihiiin is .i s,.rl ol dulcimer. Mr. Lane has given a figure of it in his Modern Eyyptwhi, 

(13) M. Monk's M^liinyiw de }ihtlowphie juive et (Pans, 1859, in 8o), contains a very go(|d artici* 

"II .il-l Arabi and ■iiioUier on al-Kindi. 

(14) A/-Zn/,L'tii makes the same statement, » 


ABU BAKU AR-KAZI {HHASES). 


Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Zakariya ar-Razi {native of Rai) was a celebrated phy¬ 
sician. Ibn Juljul (1) says, in bis History of the Physicians: “ He [ar-lhlzi] di- 
“ reeled the hospital at Rai and afterwards, under the khalifate of al-Muktafi, the 
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“ hospital at Baghdad. In his >onlh, lie jdaycd on Ihe lute and rullivaled vocal 
“ music, but, on reaching the age of manhood, he renounced these occupations, 
“ saving that music proceeding from between inustachoes and a beard had no charms 
“ to recommend it. Having then apjilied himself to the study of medicine and 
|)liilosophy, he read the works on these subjects with the altenlion of a man who 
“ seeks !o f(>lIow the author’s reasonings step b) step; and he thus acrpiired a jierfect 
“ acqiiainlance wilh the depths of these sciences and a[)pr()prialed to himsidf what- 
“ e^er truths were contained in the treatises which he perused. He then commenced 
“attending the sick and composed a great nuni])ei- of books on medicine.” 
.Another writer sa)s: “ lie was the ablest physi«*ian of that age and Ihe most dislin- 
“ guished; a jierfecl master id‘ the art of medecine, skilled in its practice and Iho- 
“ roughly groiindid in its principles and rules. Pu|)ils tianelled from distant 
countries to receive Ihe beneht of his tuition. He composed a number of useful 
“ works on medicine, such as Ihe Ildtci \nmij)r(‘hensivc\ a large Iri'aliH' in about 
“ thirtv volumes, which remains a standard authoiilv bu- plivsicians and to wliico 
“ tlu\y refer in every doubtful cast'. His Jdnil [rollrrtor] is also a I irge and useful 
“ work, and hi< Ktidh al-Aktdlf (2) is a viduminous pvoiluclioii.” His abridged 
ircati'^e on medicine, tlu' Kitdh al-Afmisuri, is a woik id’ great rejniti', and though of 
small extent, is biglilv appreciateii; in this tiealise, he combines iheorv with praclic-' 
and furnishe.s essential information for persons of all classes (3'. He composed it 
for Abn Salih Mansur Ibn jNiib Ibn Nasr Ibn Ismail Ibn .Ahmad Ibn Vsad Ibn Saman, 
one of the Samanide kings, and for this ri‘ason, be entitled his book o/- )/o//.sd/ / \ihr 
MatlfUtrinn). Besides Ibese works, he compo.sed many others, all of lln'm indisjxm'^able 
[to pltysiriaii'!]. One of his .sayings was: “ When vou can cure by a regimen, avoid 
“ having recourse to medicine; and when you can elfect a cure with a simple me- 
“ dicine, avoid employing a compound one.” He said again: “ W^ith a learned 
“ jihysician and an obedient patient, sickness soon disajifiears.” And again: 
“ Treat an incipient malaily with remedies which will not prostrate the strength.” 
Till the end of his life, he continued at the head of his profession. He began 
the study of medicine at an advanced age, being then, it is said, upwards of forty 
years old. Towards the close of a long life, be lost liis sight, and he died A. H. 311 
(A. H. 923-4). He studied medicine under the physician Abu ’l-Hasan Ali Ibn Rabn 
at-Tabari (4), the author of the Firdh al-Uikma and other useful works. At-Tabari 
was at first a Christian (a Jew), but he subsequently embraced Islamisrn.—We have 
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already (vol. /. 101) explained the meaning of the word Razi {nalive of [hi ].— 

As for the Sanianide kings, they were sultans of Transoxiana and Khorasan, and one 
of the best dynasties whicli ever ruled. The reigning monarch was styled the Sultan 
of Sultans, and this title came to be considered as the real name of Ihe sovereign. 
Ihey were dislinguished by their justice, piety* and learning. This dynasty vvas 
overthrown h\ Mahmud Ihn Suhuktikin, a sultan whose life we shall give (m ihh 
roJimc). The Sarnanides reigned during one hundred and two years, six months 
.'irid ten da\s.— Ahu Salih Mansur, tho prince mentioned in this article, died in 
Ihe month of Shawwal, A. 11. 365 (.lime, A. I). 976); he was a hoy when ar-IUzi 
drew up llie Mnusuri for his instruction.— Since writing Ihe above, 1 have seen a 
eop^ of Ihi^ woik hearing on the title-page an inscription, stating that it was com¬ 
posed for and named after Ahu Salih al-Mansur Jhn Ishak Ihn Ahmad Ihn lAuh, 
prince of Rinnan and Khurasan, and a descendant of Rahram Rush (5). fiod 
knows best which (d these statements is true.— Ibn Juljul relates also, in his Ili.'Jlory, 
that ar-Ruzi composed for the same al-Mansur a treatise estahlishing the certainly of 
alehcnn, and s(‘l out frtirri Raghdad to present it to him. Al-Mansur testified great 
.satisfaction on r('cei>ing Ihewoik and, having rewarded the author with the sum of 
one llitm^and dinars, he said to him: “ 1 wish \ou to produee the thing of which 
“ Nou speak in this hook.”—“That is atask,” replied ar-Razi, “ fur tlic execurion 
“ of which ample funds are necessary, as also various implements and drugs of ge- 
“ nuine qiialih ; ami all this must he done according to the rules of art; the 
“ wliole operation is one ol great dilTiculh“ All^the implements you require,” 
saitl nl-Mansur, “ shall he furnished to you, with every object necessary for the ope- 
“ ration; so that u)ii may produce [the mbstancr) mentioned in your hook.” Per- 
e('i\ing llie prince to he in earnest, ar-Razi liesitaled to under'ake the task and shewed 
lumsclf unable to perform it. On this, al-Mansur said : “1 should never have thought 
“ a ])hilosopher capable id* deliberate falsehood in a work represented by him as a 
scienlilic treatise, and which will engage people's liearls in a labour from which 
“ they can draw no advantage. 1 ha\c given you one thousand dinars as a reward, 
“ for this visit ami the trouble wliicli ^ou have taken, but 1 shall a.^Muedh 
“ punish you for commiltiiig a deliberate falsehood (6).” lie then struck him on liie 
head willi a whip and .-•enl him oil’ to Raghdad with a slock of provisions for the 
journey, fhat stroke cause.1 a descent of liumoiir into ar-Hazi’s eyes, but he would 
not permil tliem to he lanced, declaring that he had seen enough of the world.— 
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Abu Muhammad iNuli Ibn Nasr, the father of (Mansi^r), died in the month of the 
latter Rahi, A. H. 343 (August, A. 1). 954). Ahii ’1-Uasan Nasr Ihn Ismail, his 
grandfather, died in the month of Rajah A. H. 331 (March-April, A. I). 943), and 
his great grandfather Aim Ibrahim Ismail Ibn Ahmad, on the eve of Tuesday, the 
14lh of Safar, A. 11. 295 (24lli Nov, A, 1). 907), at Bukhara: he was born, 
A. II. 23i (A. D. 848-9), at Farghana. Abu Ibrahim took pleasure in writing down 
Traditions and honouring men of learning. Ahmad Ihn Asad Ihn Sarnan died at 
Farghana in the year 250 (A. 1). 86 Vi. These observations are foreign to our suh- 
jecl, hut we were led into them by the drift of this discourse: they furnish also 
some necessary information (7). 

(l) Alul DA\m'u 1 SulaiiuAii Ihn naWin, MinuuiK'd Ihti .lul|ul, was plivsniati lo Hi'.h.'mi .il*Mnw.iiy.icl ImH.iIi, 
ihf Oia.uvidf,' stivompi of Spam. Ihn Ahi 0!>n:hi;r.s ndtice on tlll^ physici.in will hr liMiinl m M. iJt' S.k \ ^ 
AM Aflattt\ p. 493. 

(i) Ill Arabic The ri^'lil pronuncuilioii aii<l the meaning; oi this iiiir .'iiv imknowii lo nu'. 

(3) An iirticlr mi Aliu Ihilvr .ir-Ua/.i will hr hnind in M. W’listriik'ld’s Oh'i’r/i/t/i/t.' tier Aviiftisc/n-u Ae/zfi 
{history of the Amhiau jihysicinv\). 

('t) Ahi'i ’1-Ha'?aii All Ihn Rahn at-Tahari, an ahlr plusni.in, hrlmi}:ed to a .Irwi^h l.iniiK .iiid was .i naliNi 
nt Tiilianstfln. Ilavinpr boon lorce<l hy the trouhlrd state ot his natne countrv to t.iKr refiier in Il.u, hr h/nl 
thru' Ahu Rakr ar-R.izi lor disciplr. Hr ihon proroedod to Sarra-nian-iAa and rmnposi'd hi- work entillod 
Fn'dns ol~IIih}/>a {ganfm of unsdutu). He had hren berretary to M.I/y.ir ^see p !277 ol this\ol.), and altei* 
wards rnado his jirolrssion nt Islaniisni lo the khahf al-Moiasini. Hr thru proeecilrd lo ihi' <-ouii nf Uayhilmt) 
and hecainc one ol al-Mutawakkirs boon coinpanioiis. The words Hnhn Ilahiu ( , and tn-Unhf- 

names ^i\en hN tho .lews to the duel doctors ol their law'.— [TAnUi al-Huhamd, ii|>. 193, Ida.) 
— ttohn IS therelore the etpinaleni ol liahbi. There can he no doiiht respeetiiiir the orlho^:r,iph\ ol this word, 
as the author of the dictionary here cited, places Rnlm alter liizk Allnh and hidoie ihr tliaptn ol names 
hojirmnm^r with /. In some Arabic MSS. fhi.s woid i.s erroneoiislv written Znin 

(3) In the MSS. the word Kush is written '"'i’ Mo'khond and Ahh 'l-Fcda write this naiiit 

Tehuyin uv Jubin. llni Khallikdn niav have perhaps written . 

(<;) Literally: For considcrinf; falsehood as licit 

(7) A new and much improved edition ol ar-UAzi’s treatise on the small-pox and measles w ts published in 
London, 1848, with a very careluliy made translation and instructive notes, hy Dr. Urcenhill. 
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MUHAMMAD IBN MUSA IBN SHAKIR. 


Abii Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Musa Ibn Shakir was one of the three brothers 
after whom the art of engineering was called the conirivanres of the sfMS of MUsa 
\hinl hani A/d-sa): he and his brothers, Ahmad and al-Hasan, being celebrated for their 
talents in that line. Animated with the noble ambition of learning tlie sciences of 
the ancients and acquiring their hooks, they laboured to effect this object and sent 
persons to bring them such hooks from the country of the Greeks (1). By the offer 
of ample re\Nards, lhe\ drew translators from distant countries, and thus made 
kno^^n the marvels of science. Geometry, engineering, the movements [of the 
heavenhj bodies] (2), music, and the science of the stars were the principal subjects 
to which they turned their attention; but these were only a small number [of theh' 
ncquireinenh). They composed on engineering an original and singular work, filled 
with e\er) sort of curious information. I met wivh a copy of it, in one volume, and 
found it to be an excellent and highh instructive hook. A thing which they, the 
first, in Islamic times, brought from theory into practice (3) (was the measurement of 
the earilij ; for, although astronomical observers in ancient times, anterior to the pro¬ 
mulgation of Islamism, had done so, yet no statement exists to prove that it hifd been 
attempted by an) person of this religion, except by themselves (A). Here is the fact: 
[the Jihalif] al-Mamun had a strong predilection for the sciences of the ancients {the 
(h'eeks] and a great desire of putting their exactness to the test: having read in their 
productions, that the circumference of the globe is twenh four thousand miles, or 
eight thousand jiarasangs,—three miles make a parasang,—and that, if one end of a 
cord were ])laced at any point on the surface of the earth and the cord passed round 
the earth till the two cuds met, that cord would he twenty-four thousand miles long, 
he wished to prove the truth of this assertion and asked the sons of Musa what was, 
their opinion. They replied that the fact was certain, and he then said; ** I wish 
“ you to employ the means indicated by the ancients, so that we may see whether 
" it be correct or not.” On this, they inquired in w^hat country a level plain could 
he found, and, being informed that the desert of Sinjar was perfectly level, as also 
the country about Kufa, they took with them a number of persons on whose veracity 
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and skill in this art al-Mamiin placed reliance, and set out forSinjar. On arriving 
in the plain just mentioned, they stopped at a spot where they took the altitude of the 
north pole 1)\ means of certain instruments, and drove a picket into tlic place where 
the ohservalion was made. To this picket thej fastened a long cord and \\alked 
directl) towards the north, avoiding* as much as possible, any deviation to the right 
or lo (he left. When the cord was run out, they set up another picket, and tied to 
i! a cerd, ai’ler which they walked towards the north as before. Tliey continued the 
same o()eralion till they came lo a place where they look the altitude of the pole and 
found it to surpass h\ one degree the altitude observed at the first station. Having 
rnea>ured the intermediate space by means of the cords, the\ found the distance to 
i>e sixty-six miles and two thirds. From this they learned that every degree (d‘ the 
Zodiac (5j corresponded to a space of sixty-six miles and two thirds on the surface of 
the eartli. They then returned lo the place where they had dri\en in the first pic- 
kcl, and, having fastened a cord to this picket, they went directly towards the south, 
operating as they had [ireviously done when going towards the north; that is, in setting 
up pickets and fastening cords. When the cords employed in the operation directed 
tow'ards the north were again run out, they took the alliludi' of the pole and found 
il one degree less than the altitude first observed. Their calculations was thus ven- 
lied and [the remit of ) llieir undertaking confirmed. Persons aeijuairiled with 
astronomy will (’asilv understand this. It is well known that the number of degrees 
in 111 .' Zodiac is three hundred and sixty; for the Zodiac is divided into twelve signs, 
am! each sign into thirty dcgrjjes. There arc thcrclore three hundred and sixty de¬ 
grees in all, and this .sum being multiplied liy sixty-six and two lliirds, which is the 
number of miles in a degree, we obtain twenty-four thousand miles, or eight thou¬ 
sand para.sangs [for the vircumfcroice of the earth). Tliis is certain and indubitable. 
When the sons of Musa lelurncd to al-Mamun and informed him that wiial they had 
(lone corresponded with what he had read in the book.s of llic ancients relative lo tin' 
deductions of that people, he wished to verify the fact elsewhere, and sent them Ut 
die territory of Kiifa, where they operated as they had done at Sinjar. Tiie two cal¬ 
culations agreeing, al-Mamun acknowledged the truth of what the ancients had 
wrillen on that subject.—This is the passage to which 1 referred in the life of Ahu 
Hakr Muhammad Ihn Yahya as-Suii, vvlicrc 1 said (/>. 71 of this voL): Were 1 not 
apprehensive of extending this article to too great a length, / shotdd render this etn- 
dent, — I he sons of .Musa were the authors of various extraordinary inventions, some 
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of which I sliould notice, did 1 not wisli to avoid prolixity (6). Muhanimafl Ihn Musa 
died in tlie month of tlic first Rabi, A. H. 259 (January, A. D. 8731. 


(1) Or; p'om Asia Minor (Bjlud ar-Iiam). 

(a) The term harakdl is tin* eiiiiivalent of harakdt an-nvjnml 

(3) Literally: Dp potestate in actum; an Aristotelian expression. " 

(4) The author has here made a lon^? phrase and (orffotfen to hni-sh it. I have supplied lie’ elh])se. 

(.')) The .mthnr sliould have said: of the meridian or of a great circle of the sphere. 

(ii) Our author vvoultJ have done better to siippre.ss some ol his poetical citations ainl >ri\e us more inlorma 

•11 about the inventions ol the Bam Mds.i. lie hail before him documents whe h wo have not. 


MUHAMMAD IRN JARIR AL-RATTAM [ALBATEGNllJS). 


Abu Ahd Allah Muhaniinad Ibn Jabir Ibii Sinan, a native of Ilarran and an 
inhabitant of ar-Rakka, surnanied al-Rattani, was a famous calculator and astrono¬ 
mer, and the author of [the astrotiomical work entitled) the Sabean Tahlca [as-Zij as- 
Sdbi). He executed main curious (astronomical) operations and made correct* obsei- 
vations. His observations ttcro commenced in the ye^ir 2G4 (A. 1). 877-8), and lie 
continued them till the year 30G (A. D. 918-9). In h is table, he marked the posi¬ 
tions occupied by the fixed stars in the year 299 (A D. 911-2). He was the paragon 
i»f the age in the art wliich lie cultivated, and Iiis operations furnish a proof of his 
great talents and extensive information. He died in tJie year 317 (A. D. 929-30), 
at a place called Kasr al-Hadr (the fortress of al-Hadi), on his return from Raghdad. 

1 know not if lie professed the iloctrincs of Islamism; his name, however, indicates 
that he was a Mosliiu (1). He made two editions of his Ztj, the second of which is, 
heller than the first. His other works are: the Marifat Matdli 'l-Buny [knowledge 
of the rising-places of the zodiacal signs) in the interval between the quarters of the 
sphere (2); a treatise on the quantity of the conjunctions [p. Mikddr il-lttisdldl ); a 
treatise in which he described the four quarters of the sphere; a treatise on the ap¬ 
preciation of the quantity of the conjunctions; an explanation of Ptolemy’s Quadri- 
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partiinm (3), etc.— Dattdni, or, according to Abii Muhammad Hibat Allah Ibn al- 
Akfani (4), Dittdni, means belonging to Dattdn or Bittdn, a place in the province of 
llarran.— Al-Hadr is an ancient city near Tikrit, and situated in tl^e desert between 
the Tigris and (he Euphrates (5). As-Satirun the lord of al-lladr, was 

besieged by Ardaslnr Ihn Babek, the first (Sasanide) king of Persia, wlio look the 
city and slew hin'i. Alluding to (his event, Ilaritha Ibn Hajjaj, heller known by the 
appellation of Abii Buwad al-lyadi (6), said: 

I see llial doaili lias descended from al-fladr upon the lord of its people, as-SulirOn. The 
\icissitiidesof lime ha\e o>erthrown him, afler his possessing a kingdom, prosperilj, and pearls 
liidden {from sirpif). 

Some atlribule these verses to JIanzala Ibn Sharki (7). Adi Ibn Zaid al-lbadi (8 
also mentions lliis jdace in the following verse : 

And the brother of al-Hadr. when he built that place, and when the Tigris and al-Khabur (0) 
paid him tribute. 

The name of al-IIadr frequently occurs in poems. According to a .slateinenl re¬ 
pealed b\ Ibn Hishain [vol, 11, p, 128) in his Sira tar-Hasdlf it ua.s Sapur Zii ’l-Aklal 
who besieged al-lladr; but this is an error.— Sdtirdn is a Syrian word signifying 
king) the real name of as-Sutirun was Daizan Ibn Moawia. Daizan was 

ail idol adored in tlie times of ignorance [anterior to the promulgation of hlamism), 
and its name was given to diffprenl men. As-Satirun belonged to the tribe of Ku- 
daa and was one of the provincial kings (p. 72 of this voL). When these prince.s 
met, w jlh the design of waging war against the other kings, they chose as-Satirun lor 
their chief, on account of his power. Ardashir besieged him during four years with¬ 
out being able to subdue him. As-Salinin had a dauglher of extreme beauty 
called Nadira the same of whom a poet said: 

Al-Iladr, al-Mirbaa, and the bank of ath-Tliarthar (10) are deprived of the presence of 
' Nadira. 

The custom of the people there was, that, when a female had her periodical in¬ 
disposition, they lodged her in the suburb. Nadira, being unwell, was lodged in the 
suburb of al-Uadr, and, looking out one day, she saw Ardashir, who was a very 
handsome man, and fell in love with him. She then sent to him, offering to open 
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llic fortress and admit him, provided he married her. Having made her conditions, 
[she betrayed the city) and Ardasliir fulfilled his promise. [Authors) differ as to the 
means which she pointed out to Ardashir, so that he was enabled lo take the foiTrcss. 
At-Tahari says that she directed him to a talisman which was kept there: the 
people knew that he could not take the place till he found a grey pigeon, which after 
its legs had been stained with the menstrua of a blue-eyed virgi«, would alight, 
when let loose, on the wall of the fortress; the talisman would then fall and the for¬ 
tress he taken. Ardashir did so, and devastated the fortress after giving it up to 
pillage, and exterminating the inhabitants. He then departed with iXadira, and 
married her. It happened afterwards that, one night, as she was unable lo sleep and 
turned from side lo side in the bed, SAbiir (11) asked her what prevented her from 
sleeping ? She replied: I never yet. since the first moment of my existence, slept 
“ in a rougherjbed than lliis; 1 feel something annoy me.” Sabiir ordered the bed 
to be changed, but she was unable to sleep, and the next morning she complained 
of her side. On examination, a myrtle leaf was found adhering to a fold ol 
the skin, from which it had brought blood. Astonished at the circumstance, Sabur 
a'iked her if it was that wlpch had kept her awake? She replied in the affirmative. 
“ How then,” said he, “ did your father bring vou up?”—“ He spread me a bed 
“ of satin, and clothed me in silk, and fed me with marrow , and cream, and the 
“ hone\ of xirgin bees, and he gave me pure wine to drink.”—“ The same return 
“ which )ou made your father for his kindness,” replied Sabur, “ would be made 
much more readily to me 1 ” He then ordered her to he tied by the hair to the 
tail of a horse, which galloped off with her and killed her. The ruins of al-lladi 
arc still in existence with the remains of various edifices, but, since that time, it 
has never been inhabited. — This is a long narration, and 1 insert it only on account 
of its singularity.— 1 read in another historical work, tliat al-Battani went lo Bagh¬ 
dad, whence he set out again and died on his way, at the fortress of al-Hadr, in the 
year already mentioned. Yakut al-Haraawi (sec voi. IV) says in his Mushiarik: 
“ The fortress of al-lladr is in the neighbourhood of Samarra, the city erected by 
al-iMotasim.” God knows best I 


(1) The aiK'ostnrs of al-BaU;\ni were Sabcans and ho was probably so himself. 

(2) This is perhaps a treatise on the mode of calculalinfj the ampbiudc of the sifms of the Zodiac lor eneiw 
latitude. Such a work would be useful for the history of spherical trigonornetrv. 
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(H) The Aral)i(* title is Arlui MakAlAt {four discourses), Ptolemy’s treatise im judieial astrology entitled 
letrnhiblion w.is first trauslai(*d iiitu Arabic by Ilwahiiti Urn as-Sall, whose version was reviewed and cor¬ 
rected by Hunaiii llm IsbaK. 

(4) Ibn Kbalbkaii speaks dl al-Aklani in \oL I. p. 252 of this work. According to the author of the Nujihn, 
he (tied A. II. 523 (A D. 112{>). 

(5) In the Vemnirs of Ihe Oeofjrafdttcal So(,>etf/, ^ols. IX and XI, will be found an account of the presiMit 
state of al-Iladi. It \\as Ibc (apit.il of the celebrated a/-Zabbd. See Rastnussen's Additamcnta nd hist, ai. 
page 2 

(('.) For till' liisini'N of Abli Duwad, see M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essai s-ur I Histone des Ardhes, i, II 
|.. 112, 113. 

(7) Se(' Rl. C.mssiii - Cs-soi, tome 1. p. 330 c/ AC/y. 

iS) See\ol. I. p. 1M‘, iKiie (Dj 

(0) Al-Kbalaii, a n\ei ol Alesoputainia, kills inte (fn- Fuj'hiates at al Karkisiia. 

(10) The ruer ath-Tbarlhar passes neai al-Hadr and falU iiitn tlu' Tigris. 

(11) Tilt' aiilbor nieaiil to \Mite Arihiddr, He (iiniimls the same kinlt lowei down. 


ABU ’L-WAFA AL-Bl ZJaVi. 


Abu ’l-\Vala Muhaniniad Ibn Muliamniad Ibn Yah)a Ibn Ismail Ibn al-Abbii.- ul- 
Buzjam, the cebdiraled calculabir, Avas one of llie inosl dislinguisbed niaslcrs in llu' 
scienee of ^(Miineli), and lie deduced from il cerluin corollaries wliicb bad till Iben 
icmaiiied undi.^’ONered. Our alKu/ih, Ibe very learned Kamal ad-Din Abu l-ratb 
MTi.-^a Ibn Yunu.s 1), (iiiav (bid be merciful tobiiul) was deeply shilled in that braiicli 
ufkno\>lcdoe and be bi|.(lily exlulkcl Abii ’l-AVafa’s works, takin^^ llieni as guides in 
most of bis in\csligaliuns and citing the aulhor’s words as a conclusive aulborilj. 
lie jiosscssed a number of Abii ’l-\\'ala’s books. Abii ’l-\Vafa composed a good and 
useful lit alise on the manner of finding the value of Ihe chords of arcs [fi htikhrdj 
(*2j. fie was born on Wednesday, the first ol Hamadan, A H. 328 ilOlli 
June, A. 1). W)]. at Buzjan, and he died A. II. 387 (A. I). 997) {^).— Bihjdn is a 
small town of Kbonisun, between Herat and 'Naisapiir.—Abii 'l-Wafa visited Irak 
in the vear 348 (V. 1). 959 (iOj. I found the date of bis birth, as given above, in 
the Kildb (il-Fihr'CSt, bv Abii 1-Faraj Ibn an*ISadim [voL 1. p. 630), but Ibat writer 
does not mention Ihe vear of liis death. 1 therefore left if in blank when drawing 
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up this article, hoping to find it later; as it was my main object in Ibis work, as I 
have already said in the preface, to mark the dates on which distinguished indivi¬ 
duals died. I afterwards found the year of his death in tlie historical work [thr 
Kdmil) of our shmhli Ihn al-Alhir [vol. 11. p. 288), and I inserted it here. Upwards 
of twenty years elapsed from the time in which 1 commenced this biographical work 
till I discovered the dale of Abu ’1-Wafa’s death. 

M) Uis lil(‘ will lit' lii'ind iM tills voluMn*. 

The Hthinttfirquo n/i/nh'ia/e possossrs an airnatri'si, that is, a livali<»‘ <iii asti'oiinjuv , attnlmted to Aliu ’I- 
Wata. Ill till' 'Itir/hh n/-lli‘l,tion 1 ^ we find tin* lolluwini: list uf Ins wniU', tlir Mminzil , .1 unod 

.iritliinclii.il tMMti'.c, an c\|il,inatinri of .il-Klinuatc/ini’s treatise nii alj^elira, an expl.niatii'ii id the \Mn’k' id 
OiMpliantiiv I'll alu'i lii.1 . .ui explaiialion <>l lliii Vah\a's work on aluehr.i, the MuilUnl, 01 lutrixlurfion 
.irithiiiet K ; the hilt’ih n/-ltfn n/iht ft '/-Knifi'ii/fi fi tnn siorunltihn lhofo)tf(>s fi hiU'ihVi (przio/, of thii ruins eoi- 
jihiifril htf [h(tjilifmtii\ m /ijv az>z/>), the Kih\h Istikhit)/ umh/nyh il-kaah In-nuM uiAl irn inn yatarnkka/i miuho 
the nhtniuinij of thr tiniount of the ruhe hi/ n (louh/e mu/tifi/irution, and of the other rrnnhniatton'^ cfftrteil hij 
that iijierntioii <,—laii this he a lii.itise on the lesuliifion ol i iihii eiiiiatloiis?—.111 .iliiiai.'’i’'’t, .1 fns’itise on ihe 
use III the s,'\.i_s‘sini.il t.ildo 

S) Ahn l-\\ala i.iiitinned to icside in H.iirhd.id till h|s de.ith. Me diod in the month ol llaiah, A 11 . 3 ss 
Jiine-Jiilv , \. It. ‘•()si,— Tnrikh j^l-lhihnuio,) 


.1AU ALLAH AZ-/\M\KII.^HAHJ. 


Abu ’1-Kasim Mahmud Ihn Omar Ibn Muhammad Ibn Omar al Khowarezmi az- 
/amakhshari, tlie great master (imihn) in tlie sciences of koranic interpretation, the 
Traditions, grammar, philology, and rhetoric, was inconlro\crtibl\ the first imdm ol 
the age in which he lived, and he attracted studimts from all quarters by his lessons in 
^arious branches of knowledge (1). He learned grammar from Abii Modar Mansur. 
Az-Zamakhshari was the author of those admirable works, the Kashshdf (rei'ealcr), a 
production the like of which had never before appeared on the interpretation of the 
Koran, the Muhdjdt bal-Masdil in-Nahwiya {grammatical dimissions); the al-Mu- 
frad wa l-Murakkah [the simple and compound [ex[)ressions]) in the Arabic lan¬ 
guage (2); the Fdik (stirpassing), on Ihe interpretation of the Traditions; the Adsds 

\\ 
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(il’Baldgha {principle^i oj elo(jnence), a philological work; tlic Ihbi ^l-Abrur [tin rcrnnl 
.s’Cfl.vo/i of the Just) (3); (he Fusils al-Aklibdr [the signet-sloncs of historirs] /i); i1h‘ 
Uutashdbih Asdiun 'r-Uuwdt (names of historical traditionisls which arc liable to be 
eon founded irith others); the an-Nasdik al-Ktbdr (the g real booh of counsels); I he an- 
Nnsdih as-Sighdr (the lesser booh of counsels) : the Ddlla tan-Ndshid [the stray camel 
of the seeker); the ar-lidid f Urn il-Fardid[the instructor in the science of nihcntauce- 
sharrs': Ihc Mufassal [drawn up in sections, [fasi]), a (realise on grammar (3); (he 
al-A/nfrad u a ’l-Mutrallaf [simple and compound terms], a grammatical treatise; (he 
Anmudaj (specimen), a (reatiee on grammar (sec de Sacy’s Anthologie grammaticale); 
the Runs al-Mnsdil [leading questions), on jurispriidence; an explanation of (In- \(Tses 
cited in the '.’rarnmar of Sibawaih [vol. 11. p. 390); the }lnsiahsi [profound investi¬ 
gator), treating of the proverbs of the desert Arabs; (be Samlm al-Aralnya [tin 
quintessence of the irabir language]; the Sawdir al- imtbdl (current jirorcrhs); tbe 
IHwdn at Tamathlhul [rolleclinn of similes]; the Shakdik an-yomdn f liahihk an- 
Xomnn [aneninuies, being a treatise on the merits ^Abu JIanifa' aihI\omdn\; the Shdfi 
I’lyi mm Kaluni as-Slidfi {the remedy of hesitation in speech, lahrn from the sayings 
of (is-Shdli); the Kistds (ha,lance], on prosod>; tin* Mojam al-Huddl [lexicon of defini¬ 
tions''])]; tbe Minbdj highway], a Irealise on Ibe fundamental [of theology , V; llie 
Miikaddama tal-Addb /introduction to the phii(d<igicai sciences), a diirdn (tf ej)i^tles; a 
diwnn of poetry; tiie ar-Uisdla tan~ydsiha (epistle of good advice]; Aindli [dictulions] 
on \arious branches of science, etc. lie commenced the composition of bis Mu¬ 
fassal on tlic first ofKamadunj A. 11. 513 il)ecem})er, A. h. 1119), and be liinsbed 
lion the first of Mubarram, A. 11. 515 (March, A. I). 1121). IbcNiously to ibis, 
be bad travelled to Mekka and resided there for some lime, vvbenee be derived tin- 
lill(‘ of Jar Allah {neighbour, or client, of God], and be was designated bv this ap¬ 
pellation as by a projier name. I beard a certain shaikh say that az /ainaKbsbaM 
bad lost one of his feet, and that he walked with a wooden crulcli (0). He lust it in 
Khowarezm, where he happened to be travelling; Inning encountered iiri bis wav 
,a heavy storm of snow joined to an intense frost, his fool fell off. He carried with 
him a certificate attested by a great number of persons xvbo knew the fuel to b(‘ true; 
(this he did] lest those who were not acquainted willi the real nature ol the accident 
which bad befallen him, might siippo.se that his fool had been cut off in punishment 
of some crime. Tbe snow and frost frequently alTecl the exlrcniilies of the body in 
those regions and cause them to fall off. This is particularly llie case in Rlio- 
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warezni, the cold being excessive in tlial country. J myself have seen niimljcrs who 
lost the exlremilies of llieir body from that very cause; therefore l\ie persous who 
have ne\cr witnessed sucli things should not consider them as improbable. 1 read 
in a historical work composed by a writer of later times, that, when az-ZamaklisIiari 
went to Baghdad, he had an inlervicw with the* liani/ite docAor ad-/)amaghani (7 , 
who asked him how he lost liis fool. To Ibis qucslion az-Zama^klisJiari replied: 
“ Through an imprecation uttered by rny mollier: when a child, I caught a sparrow 
“ and tied a siring to its leg; it escaped, however, into a hole, and, in trying to draw 
“ it out, 1 pulled its foot off with the siring. My mother was so deeply grieved at 
“ this that she exclaimed: ‘May God cut olF the fool of that wretch (8) as he has 
“ ‘ cut oil the fool of the sparrow!’ When J reached the age at which students 
“ set out on their travels, I proceeded to Bokhara in pursuit of knowledge, and 
“ broke my leg b\ a fall off the animal which 1 was riding. The results of this 
“ accident were so gra\o, that amputation became necessary.” Almighty God best 
knows which of these statements is true! Az-Zamakhshari publicly professed the 
o{)inioi)s «»f the Mutazidiles, and it is related that, whenever he went to sec any of 
his aeqiniiitances, he used to ha\e himself announced by the door-keeper as Abu 
l-Rasim the .Motazidile. W hen he first composed his KuMiCif, he commenced the 
introduction of it with these words: Praise he anlo (iod who hath created the Ko- 
rdti jy;, and on being told that, if he let the passage stand so, the public would 
reject his book and no one would wish to procure it, he altered the phrase thus: 
Pruise he unto (iod who hath established [jaala) ihe Kordn: the ^e^b to establish 
bearing, wiib them [the Motazclites)^ the signification of to create. The examination 
of this [loint would lead us, ho\\e\er, too far. In a great number of copies I lia>e 
ri'ad : Praise he unto (iod who hath .sent dow n (anzala) the Kordn, but this is a correc¬ 
tion made by other persons, not by the author. The hufiz Abu Tahir Ahmad as- 
Silafi (eo/. /. p Stf addressed a letter from Alexandria to as-Zamakhshari, who was 
then making a devotional residence at Mekka, requesting from him a licence to teach 
his works and also the information which he had gathered from as-Zamakhsbari’s 
own lips. The latter returned an unsatisfactorv reply, and, the following year, as- 
Silafi wrote to him by apilg^rim, renewing his application, and requesting a licence 
in the most pressing manner. Towards the conclusion of his letter, he said: “ Let 
“ not (your reverence], and may God continue to favour you! place me under the 
“ necessity of renewing my application; for the distance is great, and already, last 
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“ UNIT, )oii a^s\^crc(l in a manner wiiieli did not satisfy ni\ wislies. In acce- 
■' dinf( (0 inj request, \ou will lay me under a deep ohli^^ilion (10). ” J shall hen' 
j^nve a part of az-/iiniakhshari’s reply, and were I not unwilling to lengthen this 
article, J would gi\e Jiolh the request and the answer; “ I, amongst the illustrious 
“ learned, am like a dim star amongst the luminaries of the heavens; like «i 
“ cloud de\oid of rain compared with those of morning which cover the plains 
“ and the hills with their fertilizing showers; like the race-horse distanced hy his 
“ competitors: like the kite among the nohlcr birds. To entitle a man flir very 
“ learned [alldma] is like placing the points on the aldma (11). Learning is a cit\ 
which none can enter hutlu knowledge acquired from books or oral transmission; 
these are its tw-o gales, and at either 1 should appear with a ver\ slight stock ol 
“ acquirements, and [in that place] my shadow [appearance] would be e\en less than 
“ that of a pebble (in the plain]. As for the knowlcdgi' I ha\e acipiired from oral 
* transmission, I derived it from a low and shallow source (12 . and it cannot h(' 
traced up to men versed in erudition or illustrious for talent; as for the know- 
“ ledge 1 have acquired from books, it is the residue of a bottle and not great 
“ enough to roach the mouth; a slight drop, insufficient io wet the lips.” Lurlhei 
on he says, mentioning at the same lime the pieces of verse conqiosed in his praise 
b\ poets and men of talent; pieces which it is unncc('ssar\ to reproduce: “ Let not 
“ the wonts ot such a one or of such a one respecting me bad thee into delusion, 
“ for 1‘hat proceeded from their being deceived by the varnished exterior ,o/' my re- 
“ pnlatim] and from their ignorance of rnv foul interior; and perhaps Ihev might 
“ have been led into error by the good services which thev saw me nmder to the 
“ true believers, bv my extreme condesceiismn for those who sought instriiction, 
bv my disinterested conduct towards them, b) the kindness and the favours which 
“ I bestowed on them, bv my independent spirit which scorned worldiv cares, bv 
“ my attending to rnv own concerns and avoiding to meddle in those of others. I 
“ may have thus appeared a great man in their eyes, -uid they, being mistaken as to 
“ my real worth, attribute to me (rirlues) which I have not the slightest right to 
“ claim. In saying this, 1 do not mean to depreciate rny real merit nor act accord- 
“ ing to the saying of al-Hasan al-Basri [vol. I, p. 370) who observed, in allusion to 
“ Abu Bakr’s addressing [the MosUms) in these words: / have become yonr chief, bat 
“ / am not the best of you (13), that it was the duly of the true believer to depre- 
“ ciate his own merits. (This is by no meam my ease]', 1 only tell the truth to one 
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“ who asks respecting niy character and ray acquirements in oral and NMiiien learn- 
“ ing, who desires to know the masters whom I met and under whom I siudicd, and 
“ to appreciate the extent of m\ learning and the limits of nn talent. ] have 
“ therefore acquainted him with ray real character, communicated to him the secret 
“ which T kept concealed, displayed to him all my hidden defects, and told him of 
“ my origin and rise (14). The place of my birth is an obscure village in Khowa- 
“ rezm, called Zaniakhshar; and 1 heard my fatiier, to whom God be merciful ! say: 
“ ‘ An Arab of the desert who happened to pass by, asked the name of Ibis })lace and 
“ ‘of its chief man; having received for answer, Zamnlikshnr and ar-lilddd, he 
“ ‘ observed that there was no good either in sharr [evil] or in radd [repulse^, and 
“ ‘would not go near it. I was horn in the month of Rajah, 467. To God all 
“ ‘ jiraise is due; may the divine blessing be on Muhammad, liis family, and his 
“ * companions (15)1* ”—Such was the termination of this certificate in which az- 
Zamakhshari expatiated widely without returning a positi\c answer to as-Silafi’s re- 
(juest (16). 1 do not know if he gave liim a licence at a later ])eriod. In tradi¬ 

tional information, one person only intervened between me and az-/amakhsbari: 
be had given a licence to jf.ainab, the daugliterof as-Sbari, and I received one from 
her, as 1 have already mentioned [v(d. /. p. 551). Amongst the verses of az-/ainakh- 
shari which are in general circulation, we may notice the following: speaking ol 
tliein, a.s-Samani (ro/. 11. p. 156), who mentions the author in \\\s Supplement, savs: 

“ The following lines were dictated to me from memory, at Samarkand, hv Ahmad 
“ Ibn Malimnd al-Khowarezrni, who .stated that they had been recited to him at 
“ Khowarezm by az*Zamakhshari as his own 

Tell Soda that we wanl her not; and that she need not borrow the laige e>e.s ol the gazelles (fo 
((‘Hifit us still). For we now l)ound our desires to one w hose eves are narrow (17), and God wjil 
rewant those who bound their desires. She {whom J lovr) is fair (IS) and srornfnl; but 1 have 
never yet found, in this world, pure eiijoyineiit, iinniixed with pain. Never shall 1 lorgcl the 
time when I courted her near the meadow, on the bank of tJie lake vvliicli received the waterfall: 

“ Bring me a rose,” said I, meanniiig the rose of her cheeKs; l)ui she understood me not and 
answered: “ AVait tor me; in lie twinkling of an eye 1 will tiring it.”—“ Nav,” 1 replied, 

“ 1 cannot wait.”—“ There is no rose here,” said she, “ except these cheeks.”—“ 'Tis well,”, 
said I, “ what \ou have tliere will do.” 

In an elegy on the dealb of Abu Modar Man.sur, die [(jrammnriau) above-men¬ 
tioned, lie said : 

She said: ‘ ‘ Wliat jioarls {trnrs) are those which fall in two lines from your e\es?” 


I rojiliecl: 
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“ These are the pearls with which Abu iVJodar lilled my ears and which now fall from 

iny eyes.”. 

This is similar lo the following, hy the kadi Abu i^akr al-Arrajani (rol. /. p. IJH): 
as they were eon temporaries, I am unable to say ^^hicll of them borrowed the thought 
from the other ; ‘ 

I Mcpi. Il)erel^ on hearing ihe news of their dej^arlurc whispered to me by one who h.ade ni(“ 
adieu. Tliosf ,/////•.%) are the pearls which they deposited in my ears, and which 1 no^^ poui 
lorlh from ni\ eyes 

These verses are taken from a long and brilliant Ixdsida, The following piece, 
attributed lo al-Kadi ’1-Fadil [vol. IL p. 111 ), contains a similar idea: 

Bestow not on me a second glance; the tirsl sufficed lo repay my love. 1 liave words ol 
yours treasured in my heart; ne\ershall I deny the treasure which lo\e confided lo my care 
l{ecei\e now in drops from my eyes those treasures which you deposited in my ears 

Amongst the passages from other poets which he has cited in Ihe Kashshdf, he in- 
Iroduees the following, in liis commenfary on these words of the sdrut of the t’ow : 
God n not ashamed to propose any parable w hat soever; n gnat, or an ohjert surpas¬ 
sing it (Httlencss] ;Koran, sdrat 2, verse 24): 

0 thou who seosl the gnat spread its wings in the darkness of the gloomy night, who ohsei 
vest the \eins m its neck and the marrow in those slender hones,—pardon a servant who hath 
repented of the faults committed in his youth. 

A man of talent who reel led these lines to me in Aleppo, told me Ihat az-Za- 
maklishari bad given directions that they sliould be inscribed on his own tomb. 
The same person tlieii recited lo me the verses which follow, and informed me Ibat 
the aiillhir designed llierii for bis own epitaph : 

.Mmighty God! here, in the bosom of the earth, 1 have become thy guest; and ihe rights oj 
th(‘ guest are acknowledged by every generous host. As a gift of hospitality, bestow on me the 
pardon of my sins: the gift is great, but great is lliy liospilality. 

A friend of mine mentioned lo me that he found the following lines inscribed, at 
Sawaki*^, on the tomb of Aziz an-Dawlal llilian, the prince of that island : 

Koow, O men! that death hindered me from obtaining the object of my hopes. r.ei that 
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man who halh ihe power of acting, before the arrival of death, fear tlic Lord. I am not the 
only person brought to this slate; all shall be brought to the same stale as mine. 

Az-Zainakhsliari was born on Wednesday, the 27lli of Ilajab, A. H. 467 (18lb 
March, A D. i075\ at Zamaklishar, and he died on the 9th of Zu ’I-Hijja, A. 11. 53S 
(13lh June, A. 1). 1144), at Jurjaniya, in Khowarezm, subsequently to liis return 
from Mckka. An elegy composed on his death contained tlie following line : 

'I’lie land of Mekka drops tears from its eyes through grief for the defjarlurc of Jar Allah 
Mahiniid. 

Zamaklishar is a large village in Khowarezm. Jurjdniija is the capital of Khowa¬ 
rezm; Yakut at-llarnawi says, in his Kiidb al~Bulddn : “ This cih is called Aor- 

“ kfhij in the language of the inhabitants, but this name has been arahicized into 
“ Jurjaniya. It is situated on the hank of the Jaihiin {Oxus (19).” 

M) I.itiM’.illv: And tlio Mddlc-lKiK"* wen* lied (-■>/, to f/o) unto Imn nii .iHuuni of h;s hr.mrlics (d/ 

Dll' tMiii: (il sriddlrdi.m'!' is ,i verv usual cxjtros.sKui. 

(^1 Tins |s ;t ^<■r^ title, siLrriitv Isl, the simple and coin|Miuijd iiinpiisitMiis, adh, ilii* .siinplr 

.md (iiiij|iMund niiniei'ids (see do Sae> s c-r.imina), see(»iid ediluwi, tome 1. p 417): Sdl\, the' simjile .nid com¬ 
pound proper u,lines. 

(3; Some eopK’s ol tliis Work are 111 the UiUioth'que impirialr. Il is ,i lar.:e ' olleelioii ol aiierdolos, elassi'd 
leeordm,; lo their suhjeets. 

(4) Pi-ili.ips liistoiical l.iets and aneedides \Nhicli leave a lasting impression on iho mind 

(5) j discovered two copies ol this excelleiil gr.iiiimatiral treatise, iii the yif/y/'ot/e-yie- nuft^unlv. 1’hc 
\raliic le\i has since heen printed at Christiana, in lS’iy,h> Mi. Ihoch, 

(t.) Or i»orhapR: With a nnooiIimi leo. The wonl has heen alreatU rentiered Iin rruhh, in the lirst 

\olnme ol this work, p.iye h'H, hill il do(*< not occiii in onr dictionaries. 

(7j Ahu .laalar Miiliamniad Ihn Vh lliii xMiihammad ad-I)ainagh.iiii, a jurisconsult ol the llanifite sect, acted 
lor some time as /iddi o( al-Karakh {(fie sufmtb of Baghdad). Havinif resigned his oflici', he cast aside the 
intlu'ni'i^ (doctor's hood or scaiT), and entered into Ihe service ol the khalil as chamherlain (/idyiA). He was 
ol a nohle and generous iliaracter, and an aide .st,ilebman. He died A. H. alK (A. 1). 1ia4-li).— {Nnjihn.) 

(8) The word tlie superlative of A.ws^, is Irequently cmploved with the sense of necurved irretch. 

(9) Aeeordnig lo the ortliodox Moslini doelnne, the KorAii is the uncreated, or eternal, word ol God. The 
Motazelites taught the contrary. 

(10) Literally: And to him {to you) in ictiirn for that {may there be) an ample recompense. 

(11) To imdersland thi.s, it must lie recidlected that certain ollicial papers must receive the sultan s aMnin 
hefore the> c.m ho considered as \alid. The alihna consists in a short phrase or motto w ritten in largo characters 
on the. document. As each prince has a particular afdma which ho never changes, e\er\ jiorsou knows it 
and can read it at lirst sight, even though the diacritical points, so essential in Arabic writing, bo omitted. 
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.i.x !'< iisu.ilh tht' caM'. A/-Zam.ilvlisl»ari lieiv means tn sa\ llial iillnma {the renj learned) is as vain an 
i(hlili(tn If- a man s iiaiiio as the ikmiiIs are l<i an a/umn; li the man he realh learned, e\erv one knows ji, 
-md the lille is iierdiess, —As-Sdali hail twidenlh sKlofl liiin the veiy learned m the address ui the lellc'r, and 
this title a'/-Z,miakhshari, with afli'cleil niodi'siN, disel.iims, 

(li) lati'i'.div . It is recent m (n’lirm and inleriitr m .iiilhoriU. 

(I a,) \hh llakr's addles.-, tn the iMoslmis is \en in KoseLraiten’s Tahan, jmrt I. p. il. 

(1 ^i) Liter dl\ . <>/ in/ seed aud of my tree. 

1 1 i; M. Ilamakei has ^immi th(‘ te\t ol Ihn KhalhkAii s notice on az-Zainakhshiiri, with a Latin tiaiisl.ilion 
and leal Ill'll notes, m Ins '•/lenmcn ('aiahuji jWSS. Luyd. Hat. In sonn‘ cases he .ipjieiirs fi> ha\e ridopted lalsi 
leadnijr'^, and the manner in which he has rendereil this letter is lt\ mt means satislacforv. 

(In) Ihn khalliKan siiduld ha\i' mlorined uswh.it impressnin this sm-rul.ir leiiii' lelt on .is-Sil.ifi s mind 
\7-Zani.ikhshai 1 , m .i lone ol the dee{»est niodest\, aflects to disc l.imi <wei\ title to le.it iiuil'' and renown, wlnKi 
he \ery adroith einiinerates Ins own merits and < ites all the poems composed in his honour. I suspect that 
this ironical pioihntinn impos<'ii e<|iiiill\ upon the siinplicit\ ol as-Mlah aiul ol mir .mtlmi, 

(17' Tin- jierhaj's iiie.ms. iuie who closes hcriwesas it to sleep. 

(1 8) Here .iil tin pionouiis and adjeclnes which reler to the heaweil .ire in the ni.iscuhi'e render. Ttiiomdi- 
mit l-laim.sm, iioin India to Sji.un, an extii'ine ioriuption ol morals pre\.iiled .iinoni; the hiudier i l.tsses, ttn 
doiicns ,»l the law .iiid the jioets. \/-Z.im.ikhsh.iri himselt .appears to ha\e litllowed the (iiirent. 

I in \ complete <iiid eleuMiil edition ol a/*Z.miakh.shaii s Kash'^hdf, accomp.imed with the koraiin text, h.o 
he. 1 ' p;Hill'd .d Tali iill-i, in l.s:n., h\ Mr. Nassau I.ees. H lorms two t.nwe \oliinies in-4o. 


Alii TALIli AL-KAI)I X-lSPAllVM. 


Aiiii lalil) Walimud Jbn Ali Jbn Abi Tahb Jbn Abd Allali Ibn Abi ’r-Hajd al-Ta- 
.••.I'lspahani (a member of I be tribe of Tamtm and a native of hpahdn), generalU 
knuw.T b\ llto appcilalion of al-Kddi and Ibo author of a Tartlm, or system of con- 
Inncr.s), studied jurisprudence under Miibainmad Ibn Valna the martyr (ro/. iJ. 
p. ()2S). lie excelled in eonlro\crsy and composed on that art a taalika (vol. II. 
p. 2S) ^^lllcb attested bis eminent talent, his skill in the in\cstigalion of truth, and 
his superiority over nearlj all his rivals. This work, in which be combined (the 
principles ofj jurisprudence with (their) demonstration, became the text book of 
professors in their lessons on controversy, and those who did not refer to it were 
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only prevented from doing so by Ibc inability of their mind to seize on ils subtle 
reasonings. Great numbers studied with profit under bis tuition, and obtained high 
reputation as men of learning. He possessed the bigliest abilities as a preacher and 
\vas versed in many sciences. He taught for some time at Ispahan, and died in the 
month of Sliawwal, A. H. 585 (Nov.-Dec. A. D'. 1189). 


MAHMUD IBJN SIJDUKTJKJN. 


Abu ’1-Kasim Mahmud, the son of INasir ad-Dawlat Ahii Mansur Snhuktikin, bore, 
at first, the surname of Saif ad-Dawlat (sword of the empire), but, on being nomit 
nated to the sultanate, after the death of bis father, b\ the imdm (khalif) al-Kadir 
billali, be received from'him the titles of Yamin ad-Dawlat [the right hand of the 
empire] and Amin al-Milla (the syndic of the eommonwealth). It was by these appel¬ 
lations that be continued to be known. His father Subuklikiu arri\ed at Bukhara in 
the r(‘igu of Nub ibn Mansur, one of those Samanide kings of whom we have spoken 
in the life of Abu Bakr Muhammad ar-Bazi the ph>,sician (p. 311 of this'VoL), to 
wliicb city he had accompanied Abu Ishak Alplikin (1), as grand chamberlain. He 
was the main director of all Alptikin’s affairs, and his intelligence and decision 
of character led the great officers of the empire to prognosticate his future eleva¬ 
tion. When Alplikin went to replace his father as governor of Ghazna, the emir 
Snhuktikin accompanied him as chief of his slatF and grand chamberlain. Alptikin 
died soon after his arrival, and, as none of his relations were capable of replacing 
him, tlie people fell the necessity of chosing a ruler. After some debates, they 
agreed to confer the command on the emir Subuktikin, and, having engaged 
their fealty towards him, they acknowledged his authorit)|. When his power was 
solidly established, he began to make hostile inroads across the frontiers of India, 
and he took a great number of fortresses in tliat country. Numerous combats, too 
long to relate, were fought between him and the Hindoos, and a short period sufficed 
to increase the extent of his empire, form a mighty army, replenish his coffers, and 
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lill oveiy soul with llio (error of his name. One of his conquests was (he Icrrilor) 
of Bust, and ainongsl the prisoners who then fell into Iiis power was A])ii M-Falh All 
Ibn Muhaniniad al-Busli, (he poet of whom we have already spoken [rol. II. p 314) 
and who was then secretary lo Bai Tuz (2), the king of that country. Al-Biisti en¬ 
tered into tlie service of SoI)uktikiirand became his prime minister and conlident; 
hut the history (tf these ('vents would lead us too far. Tlie emir Subuktikin at 
length fell sick at Balkli, to winch city he bad jiroceeded from Tus, and, feeling a 
longing desire of again seeing (ihazna, ho set out for that jilace, ill as he was, and 
died on tlie wav, in tin' monlh ol Shaahan, \ 11. 3S7 (\ug.-Sept. A. I). 007 . llis 
body was placed in a coffin and carried lo (ihazna A number of contemporary 
[loets compost'd elegies on his death, and tin' following lines were pronounced on 
the same subject by Ins secretary Abu ’i-Falh al-Busti: 

On the (lealli ot Msir ad-Din vva 'd-Dawlat (Mr rhumpiau o/ i-r/((i«in nn^l o/ thr s(otr), 
t vaid “ Mav tin* l.ord receive him vvilli honour ! 't he empire which lie toimded lollers to 
'• its fall! it is thus, thus, iliat tlie day of judgment will arrive {t(ii/urt’sri'p)l ” 

^onie lime after his death, a man of talent passed by the palace and, perceiving it 
much dilapidated, pronounced Ihest* line^ ; 

On line sohlarv dwcllmg’ niav Cod bestow liis benediction! itioii hast imcoiisciouslv 
.ivvakeiied m mv Ikimuii leelmgs of alleciioii long dormant. A month ago, I ^aw I lift* ((uil« 
iii'w , ala''' I did not tlimk lliat the vicissumles (d lime could nii ' these tihodes wilhiii a 
mouth' 

Ihe emir Subuktikin nominated for successor his son Ismail and recommended 
to his protection liis other sons and ihe rest of his family. The grand chamherlaiiis 
and the principal generals of the arrnv having embraced the cause of the new so¬ 
vereign and acknowledged his authority, he took his seal on the throne of the sulla- 
nal(', issued his mandates and examint'd the stale of ihe public treasury. Whilst 
Ismail was thus ('xercising his yiower at (jliazna, his brother, (he sultan HlahmuiJ, 
vvrole to him from Balkli in Khorasan, on receiving intelligence ol his lather's 
d(‘ath. In this document, which was drawn up in a very conciliatory style, he said: 
“ Mv father appointed you as his successor and preferred you lo myself, because you 
“ were wilti him and 1 did not happen lo be near him when he die'd; had I been 
“ there, he would not luave done so. It is therefore our interest lo share hi." 
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“ weallli belwofMi ns as an inhonlance and that you nunain al (jliazna, >\li(Te you 
“ are, whilst J govern Kliorasan. In lliis agreement we sliall find our mutual ad- 
vantage and 1‘rustralc the hopes of our enemies. On the contrary, if the people 
“ discover that dissensions have arisen helween us, Iheir respect for us will he dinii- 
“ nished.” Ismail refused acceding to this proposal, and, being of a weak and easy 
temper, he yielded to the turhulcnce of the soldier\ and (‘inplied his treasuries to sa¬ 
tisfy their exorbitant demands. Mahmud then set out for Herat and wrote again to 
his brother, hut his efforts only served to augment Ismail’s lalse seenrit\. Having 
sncceeihd in obtaining the support of his uncle Ijeghrajuk and ol his brother Abu 
’l-Muzaflar ^asr Ihn Suhuktikin, who was then governing the proMiice of llust and 
who liash'ned to obey his orders and follow him, he felt that with these allies he could 
boldly undertake to attack his brother Ismail in (jhazna. lla\ing laid siege to the city 
at the head of an i ; mense army, he carried it after a severe conflict. Ismail, being 
forced to taki' refuge in the citadel, appealed to the clemency of his brother Mahmud 
and, liaMiig obtained his jiaidon, he surrendered to the conqueror and delivered up 
the keys of his treasures. The sultan Mahmiid then proceeded to llalkh, after lea- 
Mng some experieneed oflieers as his lieutenants at (diazna. Suhserjuenliy to his 
e.onqiiesi, ||(‘ had a friendh inlervuw with his hrollier Ismail, and said to him. 
“ What would you Inne done tome, had I fallen into vour power?” The captive 
princi* lii'ing tlien ('xcilinl by wine, rejdied w'ilh his usual sineerity: “ 1 should ha\e 
“ sent you to a castle ami jiruxided you ahundautly with whatever you reqiiircil; with 
“ a (iwelliug, pages, female slaves, and siifficieiit means for y.air support.” Mah¬ 
mud immediately resolved on treating him in the .same manner; und, havingsenl him 
ofl to a fortress, he ordered the governer to furnish the prisoner with wliatever he de- 
.sired. W hen the sultan Mahmud had fully established his authetrily, he encountered 
in battle and defeated some of the lieutenants whom the Sanianide sultan of Trans- 
oxiana had established in diirerent parts of Kliorasan. The province of Khowarezm 
was thus detached from the Sanianide empire in the year 389 (A. 1). 999), and 
passed under the d<*!niiialion of Mahmud. Ills power being now consolidated, the 
imdm [khnhf) al-Kadir hillah sent him the imperial robe and conferred on him the 
titles mentioned towards the beginning of this article. Seated on the throne of the 
empire, with the emirs of Kliorasan drawn up in a double line before him to do 
homage and testify their respect, Mahmud aulliorisod them to sit down, after having 
given public audience. He then engaged with them in friendly conversation and 
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bestowed on all of them and on his pages, the oITk’cis of his court, his favorites 
and his servants, an incredible quantity of pelisses and valuable presents The 
whole authority being no^\ in his hands, and the provinces of the empire being com- 
plelely united under his s^\ay, he imposed on Jiimself the duty of making cver\ year 
an expedition into India. In the year .‘193 (A. Jh 1002-3), lie obtained jiossession 
cfSijislan, wilhaut striking a blow; the generals and governors who coinnianded 
there having consented to acknowledge his authority. He still continued to pursue 
his conquests in India, and he carried his arms into regions which the banner of 
Islamism had ne\er xet reached, and where no sural nor verse of the Koran had ever 
been chanted before. Having purihed that country from the tilth of polytheism, lie 
built in it numerous mosques and places of praxer; but the history of these procee¬ 
dings would lead us too far. On achiexing the conquest of India, he w^rote to the 
couit of Baghdad [aii-Dtwdu al-Aziz] a letter in which he enumerated the cities of 
that country which God had subdued by means of his arms, and mentioned that he 
had broken the idol called Sunienat: “ According to the Hindoos,” said h(‘, “ this 

“ idol giveth life, inflicteth death, wQrketh what it wilhUli, and decideth what it 
“ pleaselh : if it feel inclined, it cureth (wery malady, and it sometimes hajqiened, 
“ to their eternal misery, that sick pilgrims, on xi^iling il, were cured by tlie gootl- 
“ ness (d‘the air and by exercise; this increaselh their delusion, and crowds come 
“ to it on foul and on hor.sehack from distant countries: if they obtain not llic hea* 
“ ling of their maladies, ihex allribule il to their sins, and say ; ‘ He that does not 
‘ serxe him faithfully, meritelh not from him an answer.’ Thex believe in Irans- 
“ migration, and pretend that the souls, on (juilting the bodies, assemble near this 
“ idol, and are born again in whalcxer bodies it jdeaseth. They beliexe also that 
“ the ebb and flow of the sea are the signs liy which that (denienl adores it. In 
“ consequence of these opinions, they go in pilgrimage to it from distant countries 
“ and from every deep valley (3); they offer it presents of the highest \alue, and 
“ there is not in the countries of India and Sind, though widely ^epa^aled by dis- 
“ tance and by religion, a king or a subject who lialh not gixen to this idol the most 
“ precious portion of his wealth: lienee, the wakfs (4) settled on it consisted in ten 
“ thousand considerable villages of those countries, and its treasury was filled with 
‘ ‘ all kinds of riches, it was served by one thousand bramins; three hundred youths 
“ and five hundred females sang and danced at its gale, and each Indixidual of these 
“ classes n ceixed a fixed sum out of the loakis settled on the idol.” The .Moslim 
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army was se|Kiralocl ironi the fortress conlaining Uiis false ilivuiiU 1)\ a ilescrl of 
tliirly days’ journey, notorious for want of water and the difficulty of its roads, whicli 
were frequently covered hy the sands. The sultan Mahmud having selected thirty 
thousand horsemen out of his numerous army and spent an immense sun) on their 
equipment, marched with them against the fortress, which they found to he strongly 
lortilied. After a siege of three days, they carried it arid enteredjnlo the liouse of 
the idol. Ai’ound its throne, they remarked a great numher of idols, made of gold 
atid ornamented with (wery variety of precious stories. Accoi’ding to the Hindoos, 
lhe.se were angels. The Muslims hui'iied the idol, and found m its ears upwai’ds of 
lliiily rings. Mahmud asked the jieople tlie meaning of those rings, and was infoi nied 
that each of them represented one thousand years of adoration ; helieving, as Iheydid, 
in the elernily of the world, they pr’ctendtd that their idid had hecn worshipped 
during moi'e than thirty thousand years, and that a ring w'as placed in its ear at 
the expiration of each Ihoiisaud years’ worship. The details on this subject would 
lead ns however too far. Our siiaikh Jim al-Athir (ro/. IJ. f). 28S) slates in his Ili.s- 
lor\, under the year 41'i, that a king of one of the forlres.ses in India made him 
\]Ja}iniiid) a great number of [iresi'iils, one of which was a Jiii’d in the form of a 
dove, (he eyes of which watered when poisoned food was served at table. This 
water, on llowiiigoul, edianged into stone, which, when rubbed and ap[)lii‘(l to the 
widest vvonmls, healed them up.—Tlic learned Ahii .Nasr Muhammad Ihn Ahd al- 
.lahhar al-Olhi eom]H)sed ofi the life oi Mahmud a celehiuled work, called (il-Yamtni (5). 
ruvvai'ds the commencement of this history he says: “ lie reigned over the East 
“ and its two extremities; ovit the bosom of the universe and its two arms; and that 
“ for the piirpo.se of ranging the fourth climate, with the contiguous poi’lions of the 
“ thud and the fifth, under the rule of his empire;—of getting its ample kingdoms 
“ ami cxleiulcd stales into the gi'asp of his possession.—of reducing its emirs and 
“ grandees with royal lilies under Ins sway as liibulai’ies; — of making them lake 
“ reliige from the strokes of fortune under the shade of his empire and his govern- 
“ menl; —of humhling the moiiarchs of the earth hefoi-e hi.s might;—of filling 
** tliem with lire dread of his majesty;—of making them apprehend tin* suddenness 
“ of his attacks, though distant their abodes, and despite the intei venlion of moun- 
“ tains and valleys; — of forcing the. Hindoos to hide in the bosom of the earth at 
“ the nientioii of his name, and of making them shudder before the blasts coming 
“ from his country; —for, i'lvm tlie lime of his quitting tlie cradh’ and leaving the 
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“ hreasi, — from llic momonl llial speech undid Ihc Iviiol of Ins lon^nie and that he 
“ could express his Ihonghls xvithoul ihe aid of signs, he occu[)ied Ids fonguo 
“ with prayer and with the Ivonui, enflamed his soul with Ihe love of the sword and 
“ Ihe spear, extended his auihilion lowards llie highesi aims, and fixed Ins wishes 
“ on Ihe governing of Ihe miiverse. Wilh his companions, his sporls were serious, 
“ Ins toils mc('ssant; grieving over lhat of whieh he had no knowledge till he kmw 
“ it well, sad helore dilficiilties till he smoothed Ihein hy main foree ((>).”—The 
Imam al-llararnain (ro/. 11. p. 120) mentions, in his work entitled Muijhilli al-hhalh 
ji IhhtUh' il-Ah(ihh [omalcr iif Hud’s nrnfures m fhr svlntiun af whut is filtnt , lhat 
the sultan Mahmud followed the rite of the ntidw Ahn llanifa, and, being zealonslv 
devot(‘d to the study of llio Traditions, Ihe shaikhs used to leach them in his [ire- 
sence and e.\[)ouT)d to him iheir meaning w lum required. PiTceiving that the grealei 
pari ('f Iho^e savings agreed nu ihcir presrriptams) wilh the doctrines of Ihe undin 
as-Shafi {vol. II. p. 5fi0 , he conceived doubts (trspertiu(j thr wrllrncr f//‘ flic nlr 
n liirli hr pi'ulcssnl] iim] convoked in Marw a meeting of Shalile and llanilile juri'*- 
consults lor the purpose of obtaining Iheir (‘pinion on tin' ndative merits of lln* tw(» 
-vsl(‘ms. These doctors agreed that a prayer of two rukas slimild l>e said in Ihe 
presenc(‘ of iIh’ sultan, first according to the nie of as-Miali and then according to 
IIh' rile of Ahu llanifa, so that Ik* might examine and rcilcct, ami choose that which 
was Ihe helh’r. These jiravers were said hy al-KalTa! al Marwazi 'nd. II. p. 2(1), who 
commenced h\ a comphM(' pnulication and the fnllllmcnl of all lln’ ('omhiions re- 
(piisih' {for IIk' vdhdilif uf thr prutjrr^, such as the puiificalion, \\\r sutro [7 , ami Ihe 
lurning towards Ihe hddii: In; tiien pioceedcil with Ihe mam poinis {nrLdn^, iht* pos- 
lur s [lnijdl], the eonsecraled usages {sunan]y the acts prescribed hy decorum 'dddh . 
and Ihose i. posed as ohiigalions Jardid,, accoinjdishing ihem all fuliv and pei- 
lecllv ; lliis being the onlv manner id’ prayer authori^ed hv as-Shali. lie ihim com¬ 
menced a prayer of two rakus such as was allowed iiy Ahn llanifa, and, having cdolhed 
himself in the curried skin of a dog (8), and dauhi'd one fourth of his body with 
an impure matler i\)j, he made an ahluliou wilh dale wine (10); (being in ihc heart 
()f summer and in the country, he was soon surrounded by fliis and gnats;) after 
performing llu* ablution m Ihe c.onlrary way (11), lie turned towards the kilda and 
began the prayer yvilhout haying manifested the intention of doing so yvliilsl making 
the purification (12); he then pronouncx'd the takhir In Persian, after which he read 
this verse of the Koran in Persian : Du bmjrk svhz (13) and stooped his hi'ad to the 
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^nounil Iwici', like acock picking up corn (lii, uillioul leaving any inlcrval hclwoen 
lliese inolions and witliout making llic prostration, he next pronounced the* profes¬ 
sion of faith [laslialihnd] and finished Ly breaking wind Iiackwards [15], without even 
marking the intention of pronouncing the salutation. “Such,” said he, “ 0 sul¬ 
tan I is Aim llanifa’s mode of prater. ’ The piinci? rejilied : “ ff it he not so, I 

“ shall put \oii to death, for no religious man would authorise ^jiucli a pra\er.” 
rh(‘ llanifite doctors denied it to he their master’s, on wlm h al-Kaflal o dered Ahn 
llanifa’s hooks to fie hroiight in, and the sultan directed a rjinstian scrihe to read 
aloud the system of each imdw.. It was then found lliat the mode of prayer as re- 
p:esenl(al h\ al-Ivalfal was reall\ authorised hy Ahn IJanifa; and the sultan aliriii- 
doned the llainliW' rile for that of as-Shafi >o far the Imam al-llaramuin.—Tlu- 
sultan Mahmhd was distinguished for his meritorious acts and the Milue of his con¬ 
duct. Mis hirlh lo(d{ place on the Olh of Muharrani, A. Tl. 5(jJ (Nov. A. 1). 971), 
and lie died in tin' month of llie second llahi, or on llu' 11 Ih ol Sa'ar, A IJ. 'rli 
Vpiil, A. h. 1030), at (iliazna. Some place his death in the sear 'i22. IJis son 
^luhamniad, whom he had designated as his successor, then mounted the throne, and 
united in his favour the vcms of all classes h\ a prodigal dislrihutiivn of donations. 
\\ hen he had estalilished Ins power, he received iin emhassy from Ins hrolher Ahn 
'•aid Masi'id, who hapjiened to he absent when their father died and had llien set out 
trom Naisapur The courage id’Mashd and his highlv dignihed bearing gained him 
the hearts of the jit'ople, and, as he jirelended that the imam al-lvadir Lillah had 
invested him with llie government of Khurasan ami eonfeiied on him the title of 
an-Nasir li iHn illah {iliv champion of (nnis rclnjiou) with the pelisse, the collar, and 
(he bracelets, he succeeded in forming a strong partv, whilst his brother Muhammad 
neglected the administration of the state and plunged into a lib* of [ileasure. The 
Iroop.s. having at length resolved on deihroning him and transferring the SLipreim* 
authority to Mosiid, arrested Muhaminad and imjuisoiud him in a fortress. 
The emir .Masud then obtained possession of the kingdom, and bad numerous 
encounters, loo long to relate, with the Scljiikidos. In tlie life of al-Motamid Ibn 
Abbad wc have related the dream concerning Masud (10), and to that article wc ic¬ 
ier the reader, lie was slain in the year 130 (A. D. 103S-9) (17), and Ins eriipiie 
hdl into the possession of the Seljiikides. Of these events we have aircadv givi'ii a 
.sketch in the life of Toglirnl llek, (he Sidjnkide (p. 22-1 of liiis ro/.;, and rclaliul 
Masud’s conduct towards them, with the manner in which liicv coiiijnered the ein- 
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—l^rononnrr Suhuktiliin. — Tlir words du hrrgck schz sif^nify tW(t (small! r/rm/ 
h nvra, and lliis is llio m(‘anint! of tlir uord imidhdmmnl/lni wliicli ococurs in llio 
Koran 'IS). 

iJ \\ lio w.i'- t'l tin' .iriiiit". (»1 Kln'j-.K.in. .ici ordirtL’' tn the liisfun.m al-Olln, m Inc; 

l-J] Or Pfi Ir:. tf tin' M S. dl.rl-OHn 

(3) Kiif.iii, si'iiMt \i'rs(' -IS, 

Sr,« Mil. 1 [>. /.(). 

i')! Spo 11 , ot tins vnlmnc, noln (17i, whnrf'thn titln <>1 .il-Oihi‘s work is iiicorrt'i’tly hviiiscnlu'd /;/- 
Ytimarn. Tlic liihlmthi'^jUi' inifihiflo juisst'ssos Iwn .mt ii'fit .iiid r\C( llont MSS. ol tin' Ytnni/ii. II is with 
-sliii'ds iind ul this work lli.d li'ii kliiillikaii has i (iiii|icsrd Iho [.ri'oator part ol llio pr’i'sont article. 

I'ti'; Tins is not ,ni unfair S[rt’oini('n id' al-Othi’s ndlati'd sl\lc. Tlio XNholo Imok i-. writfon in tlio s.nnt' sti'.-iiri 

(7) Tht' \uti'n nii'aio an\ tih|t‘cl put up hcfuro a porson (‘iijr.ii.'t'd in pr.ivi'r, sn as tn prcNciil ollicrs troin 
intnidini'' on his dcNotinns, Jt ina\ ho a siono. a jidlow, a spo.ir, a sahro, .» lamp, rti. 

(Si Ai'iordmi/ to tlu‘ Ilandito ilortrint', tlio taniu'd skin ul cmun .iiiimal, cxcopt tlio Imi:, i^ piin..—(So* 

(I Olissiiii's Tn//. (/('//, //(’ I'Eti'j' it'll, toniu II. p. H2.) 

(‘i'* Tim ('xcrfinonts of ovr'is animal not fit lor food in\ahdatt‘ Iho piaxor, il tlinx io\ci Tinac itiaii mu' loiirlli 
ol Ihc lioii\, or ol fin* dro.ss, or ol tho mMfory.—({liinfifo docirnif. in •I’Olis'.on, tome II. p. '».) 

(10' I Ilf ('\[irossod .iini’n ol fvrry plant and Irnit is impiirf, fxrept tin* iiiico ol ilio dato 'nnhli/j, s,i\s Ain'i 
II.mil.i. Tills (l('( ision is loiindcd f>n a tradition sot foith in Iho Mishlnit nl Mn^nl/ifi. tr.inslaiion ol M.ittimw^ 

1 p IdS. 

11) riif rf'.nilii inode ol m.ikimr the .ihliilion \m 1I he loiind in d’Olisvon. tome II. p, 1 't. 

1ii Sff oil 111 .' iin/n ol in/entinn, wliat d’Ohsson s.i\s in his Jn/i, f/>:n. tome II. p. 7 j. 

M .1) Tlif'O \sords moan tiro qrern /enve<i. Thfy aio a sors madeipiali* tiiiiislalimi ol the word , 

uhiih .iloiii' loi ms the t.'»lh xerse ol the .’>5lli snr.il of the Koian. I'he fund /. nl Irrij,/, 1 sn.'iKt'-e to lie tli*' 
siirn ol the diiniiritiM’. In flm H.tml le law-hooks, it is l.ud down that ;it le.ist three veisos ol the Km.in >.11011111 
he rented diniii-'- llie pi.ixor. Perhaps Ahh llanll.i max ha\e said that three words ol n siiltned. fin Mi.i- 
tites <lo not .ulmif the xaliditv of the prayer in which the jt,iss.i;res of the KoiVm .arc pronouriei'd in .an\ other 
l.irio’iia re th.in Ai .ihn . 

(1'•) This is hox\e\er eoiulemned Jiv Muhamm.'xd (see Matthew’s Mi'>/i/><U, \ol. 1. j). ISi;) arnl h\ the Ihini- 
fite> theiimoUes sfr dVlIissoii^ tome 11. p. H9). 

(lljj II.id the praver not heen already finished, this alone would ha\e rendered it invidid. — In the lYnzrn 
o/-.hi//e}//, .1 tre.itise on the Il.iiiifite sect hy Ihn Dakniak, MS. of the Uil.iv/tlirqnr tnipihifi/r, No. 7 if, lol. i;u.. 
w.ll he toinid a reliitation of this aneedole. Tfie aiitlior altrihutes to the Sfi.dites the ridienlous form ol pr.iM'v 
winch o,,\e siic'.i se.nid.d to the .sultan, who, .says lie, wa.s ludnu'd hy then iinl.iir e.ondnet to heroine a II.mi- 
fite. Ih' mentions theie that Yamln ad-T).iwl.it coinpo.sed a treatise on H.milile jnrispindein’ej entitled Kihtt/ 
nt-Tnfriil, a work which hears a hi"h reputation in r.hazna, India, .iinl Smd. Ihn D.ikm.lk’s lehilation d le*- 
not appear to mo conclusive. The MS. in question is in the haudwrilin^ ol ilie aulhor. 

(Itij 'I'his ariee.dolo is not to be found in anv of onr MSS. 

(17) in /t3i, aeeordwij^ to Ahh l-Ped.i and Ihn ul-Afhir. 

(IS MiidlidnimalAiii si”^nifies hm i,nirhn^ of n dark yieen mloni. 
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MAHMIjI) the SEUUk JJJE 


Ahn ’l-Kiisini MaluuuJ Ihn Miiliammad Ibn Malak Shah Ihn Alp Arslan as- 
Seljuki, sLirnamed Muf^hilli ad-I)in [ass'ister of reli(jion), was one of tlie nioslillus- 
Irious inonarchs of the Soljhk djnash We have already spoken of his falhei 
{]). 2^’^ of this ^)ol.) and some of his relatives, and. in the sequel, wr shall notice 
his grandfather and oilier menihers of the same famil\. In the lile el‘ al-Aziz {Aziz 
(ol-l)in] Ahh Aasr Ahmad Ihn ilamid al-Ispahani [vol. I. p. 170), the uncle of the 
kdlih Irnad ad-Din (p. 300 of ths roL), we lane menlioned some fads concerning 
him. Ahh ’1-Kasim Mahmud obtained the sultanate on the death of his father, and, 
on Friday, the 23r(l of Miiharram, A. II 512 JMay, A, l>. IIIS^, in the khalifale 
of ul-Muslazhir hillali, prasers were offered up for him in the cjt\ of Baghdad, ac- 
cunling to the custom [of that rout!) with legard to thi* Seljuk monaichs. lie had 
tin'll attained the age of puhcrtv, was full of liveliiu'ss and intelligence, and well 
\ersed 111 Arabic; he knew h\ heart a great qnanli(\ of jioelrv and proverbs; in 
history and hiographv he disphned considerable acquiK’menls and he manilested a 
sin ul; piedih'clion for men of learning and virtue. The poet llais-lkiis ro/. /. 
p 550 went from Irak for the purpose of seeing him, and celchraled his praises in 
the well-know hnstila rhuiiiiig in d, which begins thus. 

t riStiddie the camels, now einacialed and sui)missi\e to the rein, and i(‘l them teed; long has 
been tin nocturnal march, and the deserts complain under the hea\\ tread of th) caraxan. 
O jou who travel hj night ’ fear no longer slerilitj or danger; (//m-) the shrnhs are tender 
and the sultan is Mahmud. JJy the aw'e which he inspires, extremes, as 1 am told, are united; 
and. in tin* narrow' {lalli leading to the fountain, the sheep and the wolf walk togelher. 

For this long and brilliant poem he received from the sultan an ample recom¬ 
pense. Mahmud married succcs.sively llie two daughters of bis uncle, the sultan 
Sinjar (vol. 1. p. (iOO), as we have already mentioned in the life of al-Aziz al-Ispa- 
hani. Towards the end of his reign, the empire was much enfeebled and its reve¬ 
nues were so greatly reduced that, one day, being unable to furnish the ncce.ssar) 
funds to the brewer [of the palace], he ordered sotne of the [empty] Ireastire- 
cliests to he given him, that he might sell them and purchast' what he required. A 
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short lime before his death, Mahmud went to Fajjfhdad, and on his return, he h'll 
sirl\ on the way. His malady having increased in vicdcnce, he died on Tluirsday, 
tlic 15ili nf Sliaww^il, A. II. 525 (10th September, A. I). 1131). Ibn al-Azrak al- 
Fariki (1) slates, in bis llislor^, that be died on die 15th of Shawwal, A. H. 524, al 
the very j^ale of Fspahan. He was buried in that city and had for successor bis bro¬ 
ther Toglinil Hek. This prince died A. 11. 527, and bis brotlier Masud succeeded 
to the throne. We shall give his life. Muhammad Shah, the son of Mahmud Ibn 
Muhammad, was tlu' same who besieged Haghdad with Zain ad-l)in Abu '1-llasan Ah 
Ibn Haktikin, the prince of Arbela, in the year 552 (A. 1). 1157), or 553, according 
to the statement made by our shaikh Ibn al-Alhir (ro/. //. p. 288), in his lesser- 
historical work, entitled nl-Aldhrki '2'. Mohammad Shah died in the month of Zh 
'l-llijja, A. H. 554 (Dec.-.Ian. A. I). 1159-00). We have marked the date nf Zain 
ad-l>in’s death in our article on his son Muzaffar ad-Hin, prince of \rbela [ral. II. 
//. 535). Muhammad Shah died outside the walls of Hamadan; he was born in the 
inorilh of the lalter llabi, A. H. 522 (April-May, A. I). 1128,. 


i) ."It iiU'liit‘1 I'll. Ill iIk' Ut«'"I M.im'kI 
'i' Till- 1- .1 Ili.sIdlN III till.- Al.llii'lv-' nl MuMU. 


Ah M\L1K AL AAHIL AFK AH-|)|>. 


Abu 1-Kasim Mahmud, surnanied al-Malik al-Aadil [the just prian ] Nur ad-Hin 
[lifjht of religion], was the son of Imad ad-Hin Zinki ivol. I. p. 539), the son o(’ Ak- 
Sunkiir [vol. /. p. 225). On the death of his father al the siege of Kalat .laabar, 
he was serving under his orders, and Salah ad-Hin Muhammad Ibn Aiyub al-Yaghi- 
.sfini {vol. I. p, 540), having then passed into his service, he marched with the Syrian 
army to Aleppo and occujiied that city the same year, whilst his brother Saif ad-Hin 
(jhazi {vol. 11. p. 440) look possession of the city and province of Mosul. On the 
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third of Safar, A. H. 549 (Ajuil, A. D. 1154), IVur ad-Din laid siege to Damascus, 
whicli was then under the rule of Mujir ad-Din Abu Said Abek, the son of .lama] ad- 
Din Muhammad, tlic son of Taj al-Mnluk lluri, the son of Zaliir ad-Din Toghlikin, 
the aidln^k of the prince Dukak (1), the son of Tulusb, and, on Sunday, the 9lii of 
the same month, he occupied the city and gave Emessa to Mujir ad-Din A!)ek in ex¬ 
change. lie subsequently dt^prived Abek of Emessa and bestowed on liim the Umn ol 
Balis. Abek removed thither, and after residing there for some time, be proceeded 
toBa^didad, in tl»e reign of llic imam al-Muklafi [li amr illah], and obtained from 
that khalif a pension for his support. The atdhek Muin ad-Din (.iy/cr) Jbn Abd Allali 
N\as an enfranchised slave of Toghtikin (vol. I. p. 274), Abek’s greal-grandfatber. 
JNur ad-Din then subdued the other cities of S\ria, such as TIamal and Baalbek, of 
which he rebuilt the walls, and he occupied the places intervening between those 
two capitals and Manljej, of which be also obtained possession. He took b(‘sides a 
number of fortresses on the frontiers of Asia Minor, such as Marasb and Baliasna, 
the former in the month of Zu ’l-Kaada, A.II. 508 (.lune-Jul), A. D. 1173), and 
the latter in Zu ’l-Hijja of the same year (.July-Aug.). Towards the end of the 
month of Uamadan, A. IT. 559 (Augu.st, A. D. 1 tOA), he bad reduced Ilarim, in tlic 
country [under the duiniualion] of the Fianks and taken besides u[>wardsof fifty for¬ 
tresses, amongst which were Azaz and Bunias. lb’ then sent the emir .Vsad ad-Itin 
Shirkuh [roL /. p. 029) three times into EgN|'.l, and in the Ihiid, the sultan Salah 
ad-Din, wlmm he ehtiil)lishcd as lieutenant in that country, ba i Aur ad-Din’s name 
struck on the coinage and pronounced in the public prayer [khotha]. Of this event 
we need not enter into further particulars, as we give a fuller account of it in our 
notice on the sultan Salah ad-Din. ]\nr ad-Din was a just monarch, pious and de¬ 
vout, a strict observer of the law, partial to \irluous men, a firm champion in the 
eause of (iod, and indefatigable in works of charity. He built colleges in all the 
great eilies of Syria, aicli as Damascus, Aleppo, Hanuit, Emessa, Baalbek, Manbej, 
and ar-Baliaba, as wo have already slated in llie life of Sharaf ad-Din Ibn Abi Usrun 
(vul. II p. 33): in .Mosul be erected the mosque [railed, after him) al Jami an-Nuri; 
in llaujal, another, the same which stands on the bank of the Orontes; in Edessa 
another; in Manbej, another; and in Damascus, an hospital and a Tradition school 
[ddr al-lladith), llis merits, monuments, and glorious deeds surpa.ss description. 
On account of the proximity of their respective states, a number of letters and con¬ 
ferences passed between him and Abu ’l-Uasan Sinan Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Mubam- 
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mad, surnainod Hasliid ad-l)in, lord of Ihe Ismailian forlres^scs, chief of Iho Halinites 
of Syria, and tlic person from A\liom l]ie Sinanian seel look its name. Al one lime, 
Niir ad-Din was under lln* necessily of wriling him a Ihrealening letler, lo whicli he 
received from Sinan Ihe following answer, in verse and prose: 

“ 0 ^ou whV) ihrctilon us witli tin' stroke of the sword! may m\ power iie^er rise again ii 
“ once overthrown by you! A pigeon dares to threaten llie liawk! the hjenas of the desert 
“ arc roused against the lions! You stop tlie mouth of the serpent with ^oiir linger; let the 
pain which lias befallen your finger suffice you. 

“ We have examined your lellcr in sum and in dclail, and have well apprecialed 
“ the words and deeds with which il Ihrealens us. Admire Ihe fly buzzing at the 
“ ear of the elephant! and the gnat whicdi is counled as an emhlcni {of Ultlotcss) (2)! 

‘ Already, liefore you, other people have held a similar discourse, hut wc hurled 
* destruction upon them, and they had none lo assist them I Do you mean lo op- 
‘ pose the truth and uphold falsehood? They irfio acl prrvmcly sJuiU hiow the 
‘ fate which awaits themi As for youi words, that you will cut off my head and 
“ tear my fortresses from the firm mountains which sustain them, know’ that these 
“ are delusive thoughts, vain imaginations; for the suhslance is not destroyed h\ 
“ the disparilion of its accidents, neither is Ihe soul dissolved by the maladies of the 
“ body. Ilow' wide the difference between strong and weak, between noble and 
“ vile!' But, to return lo things external and sensible from things internal and 
“ intellectual, [wc shall say fhat) we have an example in the blessed Prophet, by 
“ whom were pronounced these w^ords: * INever was a prophet afflicted as I have 

“ ‘ been ; ’ and you well know what befel bis race, his family, and followers. Cir- 
“ cumslances liave not changed; things are not altered ; and praise be unto (iod in 
“ the beginningand the end! inasmuch as we are the oppressed, not the oj)pressors, 
“ the offended, not the offenders; hut, when the truth comclh, falsehood disappears, 
“ for falsehood fleeteth away! You well know our external slate, the character of 
our men, the sort of food for which tliey long, and for which they offer them- 
“ selves lo the abyss of death. Say: wish then for death if you speak true. But 
“ they will never wish for it on account of what their hands have already ivrought, 
“ and God well knoweth the perverse (3). In a common and current proverli it is 
“ said : Is a goose to be threatened with (being cast into) the river? Prepare 
“ therefore a tunic against misfortune and a cloak against affliction ; for evils of your 
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“ own doing shall prevail against you; you shall feel eonvineed that they proceeded 
“ from yourself, and that you were like the animal which scraped with his hoof 
“ till it found its death (4-), and like him who cut otf his nose with his own hand. 
“ TocHect this will not be difficult for God.” I transcribed this epistle from a copy 
in the handwriting of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil [vol. II. p,. 111), but, in another copy of the 
same document, 1 found the following addilionnal passage: When you have 

read this our letter, expect to see us and be prepared; read also the commencement 
“ of the liee and the end of Sdd (5).”—The truth is that this letter was addressed to 
the sultan Salah ad-I)in Ibn Yusuf Jbn Aiyub. — In other copies, 1 found the follo¬ 
wing verse joined to those given above: 

Lei men bew«ir(i of an event dreadful by its terrors, an event which 1 never heard lliai any 
dare await. 

Another time, wdien a coldness arose between them, Sinan wrote hint tin* follo¬ 
wing lines: 

Hy our means you obtained this empire, so that your house was rooted in it. and its columns 
were exalted; yel you slioot at us an arrow fashioned by ourselves; it i^rew in our own plan¬ 
tations. and witli us it recewed its point. 

Of Aiur ad-l)in’s conduct we shall only say, that it was adorned by many merito¬ 
rious deeds. His birth took place on Sunday, the 17lh of Shawwal, A. II. 511 
(11th February, A. 1>. 1118), at the hour of sunrise, and ho died of a quinsy, cn 
Wednesday, the lllh of Shawwal, A. 11, 569 (15lh May, A. 1). 117A), in the cita¬ 
del of Damascus. Ilis physicians advised blood-letting, but be refused, and sneb 
was the awe wliicli be inspired, that none dared to expostulate witli him. He was 
buried in the apartment of the citadel which served him as a sitting-room and a 
bed-ebamber. His corpse was subsequently removed to a mausoleum erected in the 
college which be had founded near the entrance of the Siik al-Kbawwasin [the bazar 
of the v'orkers in palm-lcavcs). 1 beard a number of the Damascus people say that 
prayers offered up at bis tomb received their fulfilment, and, having wished to prove’ 
the fact, 1 found it to be true. Our shaikh Izz ad-Din Abu ’1-Hasan Ali Ibn al-Athir 
[rot. II. p. 288) says, in bis great liislorical work, tlic Kdmil, under the year 558, 
that Nur ad-Din having encamped, that year, in al-Dukaiya [the liltlc plain] at the 
foot of Ilisn al-Akrad (6), with the intention of besieging that fortress and then 
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marching against Tripoli, a great numljcr of Franks assoniMed and allarked him one 
day, unexpectedly, willioiil giving the Moslims sufficient lime to prepare for the en- 
connter. His lrooj)S wore put to flight, but he succeeded in making his escape. 
This combat is generalh designated as Ihe (Jombal of al-Bukaiya, Having halted at 
the lake of Kadas, near Kmcssa, at the distance of about four para.sangs from the 
Franks, he sent to AIepj>o and other cities for large sums of money, wliich enabled 
him to recruit his army. He then returned against the enemy and fully avenged 
his defeat. One of his com|)anions having, at that time, observed to him that he 
might ad>anlageously apply to his own use, under the present circumstances, the 
numerous pensions, alms, and gifts allowed to the jurisconsults, the siifm, and the 
koran-?Y*adm, he flew into a violent passion, and said : “ lU Allah ( I expect assis- 

“ tance from them and no others I It h through the fechlc omoog you that you /r- 
“ avstnuiHce oifil aid (7), How could I possibly suspend the donations given 
“ to people who combat for nu' with arrows which miss not the mark, c\en wlum I 
am sleejung in my bed? and that for the purpose of Jieslowing them on persons 
“ who combat for me wdth arrows w'hich sometimes strike and .sometimes miss! 
“ Those jieople have a right to a share out of the public Ireasurv; how then could 
1 h'gallv transfer thal share to others?” Niir ad-Hin was of a tawnv complexion, 
a lofl\ slalure, and a handsonjc courilenance; he had no hair on any part of his face 
e\^ej)l (he chin. He designated as .successor his son al-Malik as-Salih Imad ad-Diii 
Ismail, a hoy ehwen years old, wlu», in consequence, sueccedi'd to the supreme autho¬ 
rity ) n hisdi'alh, and remc)^e(l from Damascus to Alep[i(). He ciilered Ihe ciladid 
of that plac(‘ on Friday, the Tirsl of Miiharram, 570 (Aug. A. I). 117^), and llie 
sultan Salah ad-Diu then left Egypt and occupied Duma.scus and other places of Sy¬ 
ria. A)-l\Ialik as-Salih retained Aleppo only, and continued to reside there till his 
death. This event look place on Friday, the 25lh of ihc first .lumada, A. II. 577 
(Oth October, A. I). 1181) ft is said that he had not yet attained his twentieth jear. 
Ilisilln(‘ss commenced on the 9lh of Rajah, and, on the first day of llie first Jumada, 
he was attacked by an inflammation in the bowels. His death created a prolorid sen¬ 
sation and general regret, on account of his beneficence and his virtues. Ho was 
interred in the Station [al-Mahdm], within the citadel, but his body was afterwards 
removed to the ribdl [vol. L p. 159) hearing his name and situated at the fool of the 
citadel. This ribdl has a great reputation in Aleppo.—Mujir ad-l)in Abek died, 
A. 11 504 (A. 1). 1108 9), in Baghdad, and was interred in his own house; so I 
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found il written among some rough notes in my own handwriting ; but (lod knows if 
the indication be correct. He w'as born at Baalbek on Friday, the 8lii of Sliaaban, 
A. 11. 53A (-2911) March, A. I). 1140). 


(1) ^ 1 uch is the corn'd iirotniiicialion ol this iianif, wliicli has Ik.'oii iii(;om>ctl>' tran.-crihod Dnkak iti tho lih 
d Tntiisli. Sd' Yol. 1. pp. 97H and 274. 

(2) koi’Aiij sdivit 2, vrrso 24, 

(.<) Koran, siirat 2, vorscs 88 and 89. Tho. other passa^jcs in italics .tie taken flora the same hook, sirrat 2o, 
vorst* 228, and shvat 17, vi'i-sc 88. 

(4j An Arab cau^dil a ira/oHe and soufjlit an ni’^tmint'iil to kill il. TIu' annn.il, in slniji^din^, scr.iped up 
llie sand with its foot and laid han* a knile; willi tins llto Arab pnl it to death. Sec Frovlaa's MnulAni, 
tome II. p. 859. 

,aj The /M', the lotli sural ol flu* kor.in, h(•^'■lns thus. ‘‘The sentence ol Ood will surelv ('ornc lo he e\e- 
• I Hied! ■ and Sdd, the 88lh siivar, concludes with lliese words: “ And ac sh.ill siirel\ kmwv wliaf is delncred 

Ihei'cin to he tine, alter a season.’ 

('.) llisii al- \krAd [Ike Cuft/e of (fus Kiituh) was situalt'd on a pe.ik o| Mount liehaiion, half wav hetweeri 
J’npoh and Kmessa. 

T' 'rills IS one ol Miihainiiiad s .savnij^s l)()Ji.s.s<m has quoted il in his 'J'nft yvn, ifn f'h'mji. (Hh , tome Jl, 


IBN .\B1 IIAKSA. 


Ahii ’.s-Sinit, or Abu ’1-llindcim, Marwtiii Ibn Ahi jial’sa Sulaiman Ibn Valna Ibn 
\b) llafsa Vazid, a celebrated poet, was the grandson of Abii Hafsa, the mnwla of 
Marwan Ihn al-Ilakam Ihn Abi ’1-Aasi the Omaiyido. Abu Hafsa’s master granted 
liini liis freedom on the Day of the Home (1), lo recompense liirn for the couragt* 
which he displaced on that occasion. Jl is said that Abu llafsa was a Jewish physi- , 
cian, and that he made his profession of Islamism to the khalif Otliman Ibn Affan, 
or, by another aecounl, lo Marwan Ibn al-Hakani. The people of .Medina say, how¬ 
ever, that he was a mawla lo as-SamucI Tbn Aadiya, the Jew so famous for his good 
faith, and whose conduct with respect lo Amro ’1-Kais Ibn Hiijr, the well-known poet, 
acquired him such celebrity (2). They stale also that Abu Hafsa was made prisoner. 
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ulien a boy, al llio capture of istakliar, and that Ollirnan Ibu Atfan, who pur¬ 
chased him, gave him as a present to Marwan Jbn al-Hakam.—Marwan Ibn Abi 
llafsa, the pod of we now speak, was a native of al-Yamaiua (in Arabia). 

Having proceeded to llaghdad, he celebrated the praises of (the khalifij al-Mahdi 
and Harun ar-Hasliid, and concilialed the favour of the latter bj satirizing the d(‘- 
scendants of Ali*. He was a good poet, and ranked with the first and the ablest 
masters jn that art. Abu ’1-Abbas Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz ivol. 11. p. 41) mentions 
him in the Tabakdt as-Shnward and says: “ The best piece uttered by Marwan js 
“ the brilliant laidda rhyming in t (al-Ldmiya), composed b\ him in honour of Maan 
“ Ibn Zaida as-Shaibani (3); by this production he surpassed all the poets of his 
“ time. It is said that he recei^ed from Maan, in recompense, an incalculable sum 
“ of money, and that none of the former jioets ever gained so much b\ their art as 
he. On one occasion, he was presented, b> a certain khalif, with three hundred 
thousand pieces of siherfor a single verse.” His the Ldmiya, contains 

upwards of sixty \erses, and were it not so long, J should inserl it here. I cannol, 
however, omit the following extract from the eulogistic portion of the poem ; 

In the (lay of hallle, llie sons of Malar (i) arc like lions (/irnfrc/auj) ili(*ir whidps in iIk* 
>all('N of KhalTaii (.‘i). Il is llici who (lefeiid tliffir ciienls, and iIumi clicnls (/frr a.s st'f urr 
/mill (Unufrr) as if lluw wen* lodged among the stars. {Maan) aNoids pronouiuing the word 
‘ no,' wlien he is asked a fa\our: ‘ no' seems to lie for him a word lorhiddi'ii >Ne eonfmind 
his condnci in llie da> of liattle with his conduct in the da\ of henelicence (hi, so that we know 
not winch is thr lairer: is il llie da> of his (werllowing liheralih? is n the da\ of his prowess'' 
>aN, each of them is hrilliaiil and gloiions! >ioble princes th(*\ au* m islamic times, and then 
oldest progenitors had no rivals m ihe aiicieiil davs of |)aganisni. liiev are ihe jieople who 
evecule wlien lhe> jiromise, who answer when called on, and who give m ahundance when 
tliev beslovv. The bravest warriors cannot achieve such deeds as theirs (7;, even though tli(‘v 
disjilaved the greatest hrimiess under ihe vicissitudes of fortune. Three {rliif/s thnij mv 
whose foreheads aie (’(jual to the mountains (/// ma/ntfi/), and whose prudence would outweigh 
t}i(*m 

This is ct^rlainly Inirful mnyir (8), exquisite both in style and ibuiiglitl the author 
. really deserves to be ranked not only above the poets bis contemporaries, but above 
many others besides. His eulogiunis on Maan, and the elegies which he composed 
on his death, abound with striking ideas. Of these pieces we shall give specimens 
in the life of Maan. Ibn al-Motazz stales also that the following anecdote was rela¬ 
ted by Shurahil, the son of Maan: 1 met Yahya Ibn Khalid the llarmekide, on 

“ the road to Mekka. whither he was going to perform the pilgrimage with the kddi 






“ Aim YiisuT al'llanaii (9). He was borne in a kuhha (10), being sealed in one side 
“ of il, and Abu Yusuf in the olber. I was riding by llie side of Ibe kuhha when 
“ a WL'll'dressed Arab of tiie liil>o of Asad eanie forward and recited to Yaliya a 
“ piece of verse. One line of Ibe poem excited Yabya's animadversion, and be ex- 
“ claimed: ‘ Did I not forbid thee, man I lo“ employ a verse such as that?’ He 
“ ibcn added : ‘ 0 brother of the sons of Asad! whom Ibou ntlerest verses, let llieni 

“ ‘ be like the verses of him who said : in the day of battle, the sons of Matar, etc., 

“ ‘ repealing the Ldmiya just mentioned. The hddi Abu Yusuf ex|)n ssed great 

‘ admiration on bearing the verses, and said to Yabya: * 'I'cll me, Abu 'l-Fadl, 

“ ‘ who \vas the author of that piece.’ Yabya replied: ‘ Jt was eom[)osed by Mai- 

“ ‘ \NaM Ibn Abi Hafsa in praise cd’ the father of the youth now riding by the side 

“ ‘of our kuhha/ I was then rnounled tm a blood horse wbieli belonged to nte, 
“ and Abu Yusuf gazed at me and said : * Who art Ibou, young man? May (iod 

“ ‘ favour thee and prolong tby life!’ 1 replied: ‘ I am Shurabil, the son of 
“ Maan Ibn /aula as-Sbaibani.’ And I declare, by Allah! that 1 never fell such 
pleasure and satisfaction as at that moment.”—ll is n iaied that a sun of Marwan 
Ibn Abi llafsa wmil to soft Shurabil, the son of Maan, and recited lo him these lines: 

Sliiiraliil, son of IMaan (It), siui ol Zaida! most f^eiierous ol imai, Arabs or foreigners' rln 
l.illiet g.ue mine weallli enough for liis subsistence; gi\e me a?> much as thy hither gave to 

mine. father ne\er slopped in a countr\ wheie thy father was, but he received from him 

a talent (ktn/iit \ ol gold. 

Shurabil imniedialel) bestowed on him a talent of gold. — An anecdote similai 
(o Ibe foregoing is related of Abu Mulaika Jaiwal Ibn Aus, generall\ known by the 
appellation of al-llulaiya (eo/. /. p.209): ibis celebrated poet, having been imprisoned 
by [the khalif] (Iniar Ibn ;d-Kballab for the virulence of bis longue and bis propen- 

sil\ lo satire, addressed Ibe following lines to Omar from Ibe place of bis conline- 

ment. 


What will thou sa\ to the famished iiesiiiiigs iii the parched and barren /ii Marakh (ii2)? 
1 hou hast cast llieir purveyor into a dungeon; have pity! and the blessing of God he upon 
Ihee, () Omari Thou an the nnain lo whom the people, on ihe death of its master, conlided 
ihe keys of aiilhorily (111). When ihey raised lbee lo dial post, it was not for thy own advan¬ 
tage, bill for theirs. 

Omar then set bini free, on eondilion that be would ab.slain from satire, and al 
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llutaiya said lo liim: Commander of the faithful 1 give me a letter for Alkama Ibn 

“ Olatha (14), since thou hast hindered me from gaining a livelihood by my verses.” 
— Alkama, a man celehrated for his beneficence, was then residing in the province 
of llaiiran : Jhn al-Kalhi (15] says, in his Jarnhara tan-lMsah: “ Alkama ^^as the 
“ son of Olatha Ihn Aiif Ihn Hahia Ihn Jaafar Ihn Kilah Ihn Uahia Ihn Aamir Ihn 
“ Sasaa Ihn Moawia Ihn Bakr Ibn ilawazin. llis ancestor Itabia Ihn Jaafar ^^as 
surnarned al-Ahwns (narrow eye] on account of the smallness of his e^es. Alkama 
“ had been appointed governor of Haiiran by Omar (16), and lie died there.”— 
f )mar refused to grant al-Hulaiya’s request, hut a person having said to him : “ Com- 
“ niander of the faithful! it can do you no harm to give him a letter; Alkama is 
“ not one of your provincial governors, that you should fear to incur censure (17). 
“ Consider that this is a Muslim who merely requesis a recommendation from you to 
“ Alkama.” Omar having then written a letter conformable to al-Hutai\a’s wishes, 
the poet set off with it, hut found, on his arrival, that Alkama was dead, and met 
the people returning from the funeral. Seeing Alkama’s son among them, he went 
uj) to him and recited these lines : 

0 how excollonl that man of ilie famih of Jaafar whom, \esten'\<‘n, in Ilaiiran. [dnith) 
enUiu^led in ils toils! AVhilsl thou livest. 1 shall not be wearv of m\ life, werl thou Iodic, 
life would he jobless for me; and, if I meet thee in good health, a few da\s oiih separate me 
from riches. 

Alkama’s son here said lo him: “ How much dost thou think that [my father) 
“ Alkama would have given thee, hadst thou found him alive?”—“ One hundred 
female camels,” replied the poet, “ each of them followed by a )oiing one.” 
The other bestowed on him (lie ex|)erted present. 1 found the two last verses in 
the of Ziad Ihn Moawia Ibn Jahir, surnarned an-lNahigha ad-Didiyani (18); 

they occur in an elegy composed by him on the death of an-Noinan Ihn Ahi Shamir 
at-Chassani (19).—The advenlures of Ihn Ahi llafsa and the anecdotes told of him 
wre very numerous, hut it is needless lo dilate upon the subject. His birth took place 
in the year 105 (A. I). 723-4), and his death in A. H. 181 (A. I). 797-8)—some say, 
182—at Baghdad. He was interred in the cemetery of INasr Ihn Malik al-Khuzai.— 
His grandson, Marwan al-Asghar (the younger) Abu ’s-Siml, the son of Abu M-Junub, 
the son of Marwan al-Akhar (the elder] j him of whom we have just spoken, was one 
of the most celebrated and eminent poets of his time. Al-Mubarrad {p. 31 of this 
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roL], in his Kdrnil, gives a short notice on Abrl ar-Rahman, the son of Hassan Ihn 
Thahil (20), in which he says: “It is related that Ahd ar-Raluiian, having Leon 
“ slung hy a wasp, went rr\ing to his father, who asked what was the matter. IJc 
“ replied: ‘ I have been stung hy a flying thing, dressed, as it were, in a double 
“ ‘cloak of striped cloth.'—‘By Allah!’ exdaimcd the father, ‘ thou hast (here 
“ ‘ pronounced a vcr.so (21).’ ”—lie then adds: “ The family vshich had the greal- 
“ est skill in poetry was that of Hassan, for it produced six persons, in succession, 
“ all of them poets; these were: Said, his father Ahd ar-Rahman, his falh-r llas- 
“ san, his father 'fhahil, his father al-Mundir, and his father Hizarn. After therti 
“ came tlie family of Ahu llafsa, the members of which inherited a talent for poetry, 
“ from father to son. Yahya the son of Ahu Hafsa (the elder], was surnarned Ahu 
“ Jamil; his mother, Tahva(?j was the daughter of Mainiun, or, according to an- 
“ other statement, of an-lNahigha al-Jaadi <ro/. /. p. 450); and to this circumstance 
“ is attributed the Iransmis.sion of a faculty for poetry into the family of Abu Hafsa. 
“ All these persons could touch the point of their nose with their longue, and this 
“ denotes a talent fur speaking with elegance and precision.” (iod knows how far 
tliat ma\ he true ’ • 


1 l'»N tilt' l).i\ <il til*' lldUM' (nJ-hiir) is nn>ai)t Ihr da\ in wiiit h tin* kljiilil Olhiiiuii was uiurtlco'd. 

Ill li.iii shut |iiiii«‘i'|( iiji 111 Ins IrnuM' and siisi.niitMl a ol ldt\ nr si\t\ davs, Imt thfi insur^'crits liiiall\ 

lirnKi' 111 .Mid |int Inin In di'.itli. MarsNatj llm al-llakain, willi al-Hasauatid al-Hin^.'un, Ihc vnis assisted 

li\ a Ijnds jil sl.iM's, lnu}.dii III* OiliiiiAii's deiiMKT, but Uieir rllnrls wore uiiav.ulinu'. The injudnioiis counsels 
nf .Marw.'ni, whn had ;.rivat influence n\er OthniAn, inainK conliihuted to tins revolt. 

Sc(' U.isnnisM'ii s A>ftliliiinn 7 il(t aii Hist. .-Ir. p. 14; Ahu l-Fcda, IliAt. nnteis/atnica. i». 13a; I revla^'s 
\tiiiih})it. tniiie 11. ji SiS, and M. CausMn do eerreval’s A’vsni mr I'Ui^tuire oYv Anihe^. 

IH) Ills )ii,i will he Iniiud in this vnliiiiie. 

ft: Matiir was niu' of Maan s aiiceslnrs. 
i, Khallan. .i place near Kula, was iioleil lor lieinir mlesii>d !>% Imn.s. 

((>) l.iler.dlv: Ills twn d.ns ,ire so like each nihei that we i nuloiiud Iheni. 

'7; Litei.illv . The doers caniint do tlieir deCtls. 

|S) hine poetrv is failed hy the Ar.ifis H/ir/u/fUfiy/r. , 

fyj ills lll'e will he fniilld 111 tills voliJllie. 

(10) Tilt' vehicle liere Ciilled a Knhha ciijmlu, a/covr) oonsi.sled apparently of two seats, one on rncli 

side ol a camel, and Imth seals under the same c.iiinpv. 

(11) Ill this verse we must read tn oliiain the measure. 

(12) Literally; To the nestiiiif^s with red crops in the wat<*rle.ss and treele.ss Zu Alarakh. 

MH) laterally: Ol prohihilions. 
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il t) bee, l<ii' lilt' lu.stciA ul thi^ Arab cliiritaui, AI. C.iunsiii dc Perceval’s .'>in /' lii - 

; 1 i) I'ho lite (tl llishain Ibii al-l\.ilhi will Ih- bmml in tins voluiiu*. 

Tins IS 111 (lin'd cniilr.ulii'tiDii willi what Idllnws, unless we sniipow Ins ncinmiitinii In liave l.iKeii plaei 
snbM‘()uenllv In tlu' anecdote here related, 

(I7j Ui'jid Moslniis nn',;hl ha\e blamed him lor (.inMne Alkama to sj>(‘nd the piibln inoiiev on al-lIntaiN.i 
(\i>, I-oi a liolKC on tln-.iiRienl poet, see M* de Sacv s i'hic^Unnulhte, loine 11. p. 41:’, 

(Iti' Tills IS till' tweijh -hull jieisnii in I’oi o( K( s list i.| tlii' (lliassjiiile kind's. 'I'he poem ol amNaln^di.! to 
which !h(‘>e vel-cs hi'loir’ is to be ioiilii! Ill tbe Hinihi ij iht >/i It |s there ^l\eii .i.s ,ui I'le^w on tin 

ilealh oi aii-Noman Ihii al-llarilli Ihn Abi ''li.nini .il-(llia=sani 

riO) Hass,'ll) lim Tliabit was one td the poets who i-,>oiiscd itie (.iiise ot Mnhainmad Ills smi \hd ar 
U.ihman h\ed under Moawia, and used to address (omplimental poem- to H.niila. llie dauchlei ol that khalil. 
Ahd .ii-Ualnnai! was inleiior m talent in Ins l.itlu'r, 

‘Jl) The Arabn wonK nlleted b\ the (Inid do not appe.n to loim a \eise as ilie\ laiiiiot l.i sianiieo |i\ 
n\ melneal si’ali . 


m SLIM IILN AI.-ll\.I.IAJ 


Al*u l-llusuiii Vdibliiii Ibn al-liajjaj llm Mublim Ihn Ward Ihn kusad (Ij al-Kn- 
shain, ;■ native of Naisapur and the anlhor td‘ the SaJnh (2, was a rnu^l tininenl 
hdfiz and a highly distinguished traditionist, lie travellctl [tn pttrsinf o/ learuntn] 
to Iljjaz, Irak, S\ria, and Egypt, and heard Traditions tlelivered hy Vahyo ihn \ah\a 
an-Naisapuri (3), Ahmad Ihn Uanhal [rol. L p \h], Lshak lint Uahwaih [ru\. /, 
p 180), Ahd Allah llm Maslaina al-kaanahi (to/, II. p. 19), and othei gieal nittsh’ib 
lie \isiled Baghdad more than once, and the people of that cits delnered Traditions mi 
Ids aulhurity. lie went there for the last time in the vear ^.Vd (A IL 872-3,. Al- 
lirmidi [rol. II. p. (>79) was one of those who taught Traditions on his anthorih ; 
and, as a trustworthy Traditionist, he [Muslim) bore the highest character. Mu¬ 
hammad Ihn al-Masarjisi states that he heard Muslim Ihn al-llajjaj say (4): “ I drew 
“ up this authentic musnad ih] [al-Mmnad as-Sahth] out of three hundred thousand 
“ Traditions {v)liirh /) heard (with my own cans).” “ There is not under the cx- 
“ panse of heaven,” said the hdfiz Abu Ali an-INaisapuri ((ij, “a more authentic 
work on the seioncr of Traditions than that of Muslim.” Al-khalih al-Baghdadi 
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{vol, I. p. 75) nienlions llial Muslim dofended al-Bukliari (vol. IJ. p. 504), so 
strenuously that the inliniaey helween himself and Muhammad Ihn Yahya ad-Duhli (7) 
was broken olT. The hdfiz Abu Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn Yakub (8) relates (thin 
front) thus: “ When al-lhikhari was residing^ at Naisapur, Muslim went frequcnlls 
“ to see him. A misintelli^amce then arose between Muhammad Ihn Yahya andal- 
“ Ibikhari on the subject of llie ]»ronunciatlon (o/‘ the horamr text) (9), and Mu- 
“ hammad caused a proclamation to be made against his adversary, forbidding the 
“ people to attend his (/mo»s‘). This persecution forced al-IIukhari to quit Naisa- 
“ pur, and ever\ pei.son avoided him, except Muslim, v\ho continued his visits as be- 
“ fore. Muhammad Ibn Yahya, being then informed that Muslim Ihn al-IIajjaj had 
“ aUvays adliered to the ojuuion of al-Bukbari and did so still, notwithstanding tin* 
“ censures wlreh he had incurred on that account in llijaz and Irak, said, one 
“ day, at the clo.s(‘ of his h'sson: ‘ Whoever holds the pronunciation [nf the Knrdn 
“ ‘ to be created, 1 lorhid that person to attend mv lessons.’ Muslim immediately 
‘‘ passed his cloak (r/dd' over his turban, and, standing up in the midst of the assem 
“ bly, left the room. Having then collected all the notes which he had taken at 
“ Muhammad Ihn ^ahya’sjessons, he loaded some porters w'illi them and sent them 
to the latlc'r’s door Thi^ conlirmed the misunderstanding which subsisted be- 
tween Ihem, and Mu.^iim coast’d to visit him. ' YInslim died at .Naisiiphr, on Snn- 
tla\ evening, and was interred at iSasrahad, outside iNaisajiur, on .Mondav, the 25th— 
some sa\ Ihe 2ilh— o\ Uajab, A. H, 2G1 {5th .May, A. 1). 875), aged (ifly-tivo.ycais. 

I found it written in some hook or <»lher, but I never met with his age or the date 
of his birth speeitied by any of the hdfizrs, though they all agree that he was born 
subsetjuently to the vear 200. Our shailih Taki ad-Din Abu Amr Othman, generalK 
known li\ llie appe/latjon of Ihn as-Salah (a//. J] p. ISS;, me: tituu’d the dale ol 
ins birth, which, to the best of ni\ recidleotion, was in the jear 202. I have sinee 
( xamined Ihn as-Salah’s statement and find the date to he 200 A. lb 821 2), lu 
gives it after tlie Kitdh VUimu i7- \imCir [liisitn'y of tho iloclors of the (jrrat cities), a 
work conijiosed h\ the hdhim Ibn al-l»uii uu-Naisapiiri (t;o/. //. p. (>81). I met 
with tlie hook from which he took this indication, the very copy which lie made iisi* 
of; it liad lielonged to liim, and was sold, with his other property, after his death. 
It then fell into my possession. Here is what the author says: ‘‘Muslim Ihu al- 
“ Hajjaj an-]\aisapiiri died on the 25lh of Kajab, A. H. 201, aged llfty dive years.” 
His birth must have therefore taken place in 200.—We liave already explained the 
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word Kushairi incur article on Aim ’l-Kasim al-Kusliairi(ro/. IL p. 155), the author 
of tlie Epistle, and need not, Ihcirfore, repeal our words.— As for llie Muhammad 
Ibn Yali\a luenlioned above, liis names uere Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yalna 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibii Rhalid Ibn Faris Ibn Duwaib ad-I)uhli (^*3.31) an-^aisap^l^ 
{bclongif/y to the tribe of IhihL and a native of Maisdpilr). He was higidy distin¬ 
guished as a hdfiz, and Traditions were given on his authority by al-Bukhari, Mus¬ 
lim, Abu Dawud (vol, 1. p. 589), al-Tirmidi (rol. ll. p. 679), an-lNasai [vol. /. 
p. 58),and Ibn Maja al-Kazwini {vol. ll. p 680). He was a sure and trusl\\orth\ 
Traditionisl. The coolness which subsisled between liim and al-Hukhari originated 
from the following circiimslanec: when the latter arri\ed at INaisapur, Muhammad 
Ibn Yahya quarrelled with him about the creation of the pronunciation. As al-Hu- 
khari had already learned Traditions Irom him, he could not tuoid giNing them on 
his aulhorilN ; this he does in about thirty places of his book, in the chapters on 
lasting, medicine, burials, and enfranchisement, but without gi\ing his nami' in lull ; 
he merely says: i vms told by Muhammad, or by Muhammad the son of Abd Allah, 
thus naming him after his grandfather^ or by Muhammad the son of Khdlid, after hi^ 
great-grandfather. Muhammad Ibn Yahya died. A. H. 252 (A. IK SSO), some saN 
257 or 258. 


Omo (j 1 tho A1>S. Kinthi'ul iuid ciiKitlicr Kushifni. 

2) i>(thih {tru(\ aulhenti'j is n iith* li\ \\liich is dositriiati'il f.uli tin si\ un.it ('ullcrtMiis .i1 ’hmli- 
lioiih. To ilislmi^uisl) Un'Tii, Uie Utiinf (»l ilu* .nillmr i*' aditt'tl altor tho wonl Snhih. 

(3) Aliii Zakanvi \ aliya Ikn \jh\aUni Uaki-al-ll.ui/.ah at T.uuinn, .i u.iti\c n( Naisiiiiii. loi 

Uis pift\ anil uiortiticd lilc, w.ih ciinsuli'rcd as tin* lirst traditiumsl and lui/i: iil ih.il in Klioia'.aii. Ili- dinl 

H. '■I'ih (A. D. 840-1).— (AnS'njthti ttz-Znfn>a: MnAt <iz-ZamAn.) 

(4) TIiiTc .srPin.N to lip sonic niisfakc here; Miihainin.id al-Masarjisi (vc \ol. II. ji. m»’<; wa'^ linni loi iv-m-xch 
\ cars alter Muslim .s death. 

b; The iiicjiiinL" ni the Word ruutnad is explained in \ol. 1. p. 182. 

{i>. Till' l!.iditiiini>.t Abn All al-Hiisain Ibn All an-Nais.jpnri boie a hi<jb rc|»ut,ifiun loi Icainin;^ and pc-lx. 
H'- inh.ibitcd Ibiiylid.id and died in the month nl the IliM Jimiada, A. II. 341 iSepti’inliei-Oi titbei. A I). 

•njed ve.uN,— TabnkAt al-Hu/JAz.j 

1 7) \ notice on this person !«; j;iveii by our author at the end of tin* pre'.fnt article 

(8; The hd/iz Abn Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Yakub as-Shaibarn, a iialixt? of N.nsapnr and an able tradi- 
tiunisl. died A. H. H44 (A. 1). yiib-h), ap'd mnely-lour years.— [Itwftdz.) 

(yi The orthodox Moslirns rousider the Koran to he uncreated, and the eternal word ol (lod. This opiniun 
has heen expressed hv then doetois in the lollowint; manner; The Kor/in is urie ol the eternal attnhn- 
“ les ol His essence; it is iincreafed, and consists neither ol letters nor ol xoeat sounds.” These last xxords 
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nrc ovirlcnily diroctcd ;i"aiiisl, an opinion held by certain theologians, such as Muhammad Ihn \ah\a, who 
declared Ihnt whoever pretends the Kordu In he created is an infidel, and whoever prelends thnt the i>vonun- 
ciation of the Kouhi ts riented, is also an infidel. Al-Bukhari lauprht that the pronuvrinlion ol tlu' kordn 
(meaniiif^ its nll<Tann> hy the origans of sjieerh) is created, because, said he, it is an act nl (lod’s creature, and 
such acts are createil {not eternal). In a work advocating the Ashantn principle of trivinjf a fif;urative inter¬ 
pretation to such passapfes nj the KorAn as would lead to anthropomorphism if taken literally, the author, 
Miihaninuid Ihii Muhammad Ihri al-Mn<illim, has a lonp: dissertation on the lore{?oinp: question. His work is 
entitleil Sojm td-Muhlndt on Jiojrn al-Motadi. See MS. ol the fiildiothrqve impiriale, Supplement, No. 200. 
It inav he here observed that tins MS. has been corrected hv the author. The ([iiestion of tfie pronunciation 
ol the Kordn is technically called masi/a ial^laf: 


KlITU AD-DIN AN-NAISAPUHI. 


A1)U 'l-Maali .MaM'itl Ihn Jluliammad Ibn Masuii Ibn Taliir an-Naisapuri at-Turai- 
till till, a doctor of llic Sliafitc sect and surnanied Kiilb ad-Din [axis of religion), 
studied jurisprudciife at Nui.sapur and at Marw, under the first masters in these 
cities. He learned Traditions from a number of teachers and met with the nstdd 
[masfer] Abu Nasr al-Kiishairi [col. IL p. 154). He gave lessons in the Nizdmiyn 
college of Naisiipur as the siihslilnte of Abu ’l-Maali ’l-.lin\aini [vol. II. p. 120); he 
liad studied the Koran and polite literature under his [own) father. Having visited 
Daghdad, he deli\ere(l pious exhortations there, and discussed, vvilh great ability, 
various questions [of jurisprudence). In the year 540 (A. I). 1145-6), he went to 
Damascus and preached there w 'lih great cfl’ecl; he taught also in the Mujdhidiya 
college, and afterwards, in the western corner (1) of the great mosque, on tlie death 
of the doctor Ahu ’1-Falh Nasr Allah al-Mis.sisi (2). The hdfiz Ibn Asakir [voL II. 
p. 252) mentions him in llie History of Damascus. Having then proceeded to 
Aleppo, Kulh ad-Din professed for some lime in the two colleges founded there by 
INiir ad-Din Mahmud [p. 338 of this vol.) and Asad ad-Din Shirkuh [vol. I. p. 626). 
He subsequently went to profess at Hamadan, whence he returned to Damascus and 
resumed his lessons in llie Western Corner, He delivered Traditions also and became 
president of the Shafilc community. He was conspicuous for learning, virtue, and 
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pielN. Ills siiinmury of jiirisj)rii(lence, llie H6di [director) is a useful treatise, every 
maxim which it contains liaving already served as tlie basis of a legal decision, lie 
drew up for the sultan Salah ad-Din an aktda [exposition of the Moslim creed) contain 
ningever) necessary information on religious matters, and this work [the sultan] taught 
his children, so that it was impressed on their youthful minds. Ilahaad-Din [YAsuf] 
Ihn Shaddad says in his life of that prince (4): T saw him”—meaning the sul¬ 
tan— “ holding the hook whilst his children repealed to him the contents from me- 
“ niory.” Kuth ad-Diu was a man of gn‘at Immilily, careless in Ins dress, and a 
(Icspiser of ceremony. His hirlh took place on the 13lh of llajah, A. 11. 505 iJanU' 
ary, A. D. 1112 , and he died at Damascus on the 30lh of Itaniadan, A. II. 57S 
(27th January, A. D. 1183). The funeral prayer was said o\erhim on the Day ol 
the festival [the \sl of the following mo/d/i), which fell on a Friday, lie was interred 
in the cemetery eslahlished by himself at the west end of Damascais, near that ol 
the Sulis. 1 visited his lomh more than once. His father belongiul to Turnithith 
Of ibis place we have already sj*oken in the life of Amid al-Mulk al-Kunduri i,K 
of this rol.]; it is situated in the distnet of iNaisapur. One (d’ hI^ discij)les men¬ 
tioned that he heard the shaikh Kutl) ad-Din recite lhese<?verscs as the com]u»silion ol 
some other person; 

sJiN that love is a tire in the bosom; ihcv he! liie blazes, and then dies oiii. l.o\e 
a tin-hrand toiirhed by moisture : it dieth not, iieillier doth il blaze iij). 


ill lli \l ilili ■ ..-/('ill'i.a liiifii, liiiM Ui.iiJ' I'C li'IKii ird li\ /A/ ii i- 'inif 

Al'ii >,isi AlLiii Hill Miili.uiim.td llm Alid .d k.iwi ;d-.Mi>M''i Inniii' "j Mi^^isu ,i di..t 

j1 -1 lAiiI II. ]i .Mid .1 /.I his d<ic(rnii_'s, liuni A. n. US (A D.lOji.'. Hr u,is .1 |iins 

‘ consult oi ttic hl”ll(■^t autlioiil\s.i\.s H»n .i.s-.s,iiii;iiii .A’ol. 11. ji. \risrd m do^Mii.iln .iiid mIioI.isIk 

" lli(‘o!iM\. jijoiis, MPtnons, iiilcllio-cnt, and • oud(•s^^ndlIll,^ He .studied under tlie ^Meat \/nn/./i.>' ot .svria. 
ViiionLrsi his ni.uslcr.s wa.s al-Kli.dih ai-HaLrhdadi 1. p 7’)). Hr tra\tlled In Ha^fhdad, Isp.di.Aii, .nid al-Vn 
li.Uj.'ilIri wiiirli hi's, tiled .'.1 Hania.scus and pmlessud lu the (llia//.Hiv.'i eollert'. Some |e^;/,/^ (miI, I. j., iii 
WLTt* loiin led li\ liini I 01 pious uses, and he c.irelully .ivuuted Hequentm.; men in jiowrr. Hr died ,if I)a- 
ru.'iseus, 111 tlie rmaith ol the first Hahi, V. H. ri4i (Aujrust, A. 1). 1147,, .uid was nilei'ied at the I.i'ssi’r tral' 
{a/ Itiih as-^fiy/iitJ,—^'ahnljit 

(11; His life Will lie hiund in ihrfouitli xoliune id lliis woiK, 

' >1 See Schulten s f ifn yp^sUr >'(dndit i. ji. 4 
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THE SHARIF AL-BAVADI. 


The sharifXhu Jaafar Masud al-Bayadi was the son of Abdal-Aziz Ibn al-Muhassiii 
Ibn al-Uasan Ibn Abd ar-Uazzak; so 1 found Ibe genealogy of Ibis celebrated poet 
writlcn out in tlie bandwriling of a very accurate hdftz; but, at the bead of bis collected 
poetical works, I perceive it set forth as follows: Abu Jaafur Masud Ibn al-Muhassin 
Ibn Abd al-Wabbab Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas [voL I. p. 89) Ibn Abd al-MuUalib 
Ibn llashim, member of the tribe of Kuraisb and of the family of llashirn. This 
Mrif was one of the good poets of later times, and his poetical works, which form a 
small volume, overflow with tenderness. Ilis diwdn contains but very few eulo¬ 
gistic pieces. One of llie best poems in it is the kanda rhyming in which 

begins thus; 

If thy tears flowed not on the departure of the caravan, notwithstanding the passion which 
filled thy lieart, such conduct in thee was sheer dissiinuJation. Retain not the water of thy 
eyelids, 0 thou who hast been smitten with lovel that water is for lliy wounds a balm. 
A\oid the company of the censorious; their intentions arc not pure, although they reprove with 
seeming compassion. Blessings on the days which are past; those days of which the branches 
flourished in u loliagc {of pleasure)^ when eyes were oyr narcissus-flowers (1), cheeks our 
blowing roses, and lips the cup from which we sipped intoxication. At the Zaura of al-Ir^k(2) 
we then held frequent marts, and there love's delights found a rapid sale. If my eyes weep blood 
through iiij longing fur that lime, [wonder not!) a lime such as that may well be longed for. 
Those yoiillis by w hose aspect alone the taste of such love (3; is rendered swtcI, hear in their 
hands lances [sfcmlcr os) their bodies and tipped with points [of steal blue ns) their ejes. 
They spread ra\age through ail hearts with their glances, and their captives can never hope 
for freedom. For them, the teal’s of others are sweet; so they torment their captive till his 
eyes overflow. 'Tis said that they have vowed to shed my blood, as the fittest libation fur the 
day on which we separate. 

• 

The following piece of liis used to be sung to music : 

How has the herbage of love been parched up (m my heart), although watered by niy eyes? 
If men can be freed from the bondage of love, behold me its captive! If beauty be bound to 
do cliariiy, let it behold in me a beggar. 

VOL. Ill, iri 
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By the same author: 

O happy night when the full muon {the beloved) embraced me willioul fear or api)rcljcii- 
sion, till the morning dawned ! her words were pearls, and their brilliancy replaced llic light 
of the stars; licr face replaced the moon. AVhilst 1 allowed my ears and eyes to revel in her 
charms, behold! 1 recei\ed warning that daybreak had come. The only fault of that (n/V/Z/O 
was its sliortness; but what fault could it have more baleful? To render it longer I would 
have furnished it with darkness even out of the dark spot of my heart and the pupil of my 
eye. 

In this last verse the poet had in view the following, by Abii ’1-AIa al-Maarri 
[wl. /. p. 94): 

Ho would wish that the darkness of night was prolonged for himself, by the addition of the 
black of his heart and of his eye. 

The rest of his poetry is in the same style. We have quoted two verses of al- 
Bayacli’s in the life of Surr-Diirr (vol. IL p. 322). lie died at Baghdad on Tuesdav, 
the IGlh ofZii ’1-Kaada, A. H, 468 (2ist June, A. 1). 1076), and was buried in the 
cemetery at the Abrez Gate.—lie was called al-Bayddi (the man in tcliile), because 
one of his ancestors appeared in a while dress at the levee of u khalif, where the 
rest of the company, who were all Abbasides, were dressed in [the family colour,) 
black. The khalif asked who was the man in white? and the name stuck to him 
so closely, that by it he [and his descendants) became generally known. Ibn al- 
Jauzi (voL 11. p. 96] says,in his Kitdb al-Al/idb {book of surnames) that the person to 
whom this happened was Muhammad Ibn Isa Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ahd Allah Ibn Ali 
Ibn Abd Allah Ibn al-Abbas Ibn Ahd al-Muttalib (a member of the Abbasidc family); 
and I read in the handwriting of Osama Ibn Munkid (vol. L p. 177} that the khalif 
who asked the question was ar-Radi billah. God best knows who is in the right! 


ft) See vol. I. Introduction, page xxxvi, 

(2) The poet means Baghdad. 

(3) Of such love; literally: amoris pulrhrorum. From verses such as those we may appreciate the cor¬ 
ruption which pervaded Moslim civilisation; and a kddi, a cuslos moruni, to quote them with approbation! 
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MASUD AS-SALJIJKI. 

Abu 'l-Fatli Masud Ibn Muhammad Ibn Malak Shah Ibn Alp Arslan as-Saljuki, 
surnamcd idiialb ad-l)in [defence of the faith), was one of the most illustrious of the 
Si'ljuk kini(s. Wc have already spoken of his father (p. 232 oflhU voL), of his brother 
Maliiijud (p. 337 of this voL), and of other persons belonging to the same family. In 
the vear 505 (A. I). 1111-2), Masiid was entrusted by his father to the care of the 
cMiiir Maiidiul Ibn Altutikin, whom he appointed lord of Mosul on condition of bring¬ 
ing up the young prince. Maiulud being slain, two years later, at Damascus, 
Masud \\as confided by bis father to the emir Ak-Sunkur al-Bursoki [vuL /. parje 227), 
and subsequently, to Jusb Bek, aldbek of Mosul. His brother Mahmud having suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne on the death of their father, Jush Bek encouraged bis ward to 
revolt against the new monarch and aspire to the sultanship; nor did he remit his 
ellbrts till he induced Masud to le\y a large bo<ly of troops and march against his 
brother. The two armies encountered near llamadAn, in the month of the first 
Babi, A. 11. 51i (May-June, A. I). 1120), and Maiiniiid gained the victory. In this 
engageimml, the usldd Abu Ismail at-Toghrai [col. L pOfie 462) lost his life. After 
some \ici'^situdes, fortune at length declared for Masud, and he obtained tlie^sullan- 
.^hip in the >ear528 (A. I). 1133-4). On arriving in Baghdad, he chose for Aizir 
Sbaraf ad-Din Anusbrewun Ibn Khalid al-Kashain,—sec the life of al-llariri 
[vol. II. p. V90),-~^^ho had served the khalif al-Muslarshid in the .same ciipacily, 
Masud was just, atfable, and highminded ; he shared bis empire among his partisans, 
and retained nothing for himself but the mere title of sultan ; yet, witli all his conde¬ 
scension, none ever dared to resist his power willioul incurring a defeat, lie put 
to death not only a great number of the most powerful emirs, but also (he kbalifs 
al-Mustarsliid and ar-liasliid. P'cviously to his accession, Masud bad beim on ill 
terms with al-Muslarsbid, and be had no sooner mounted the throne, than the lieu-* 
tenants whom he cslahlishod in Irak commeiieed encroachments on (he possessions 
of that IJialif. The breach was thus widened between them, and al-Muslarsliid at 
length equipped an army and took the field. Masud, who was then at llamadan, 
assembled a large body of troops and marched against iiim. Tlic two armies met 
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near Hamadan, but lhat of the khalif was defeated, and he liimself with llic princi¬ 
pal officers of his court were taken prisoners. The sultan led his captive in triumph 
through the cities of Adarhaijan, and al-Mustarshid finally lost his life, near Maragha, 
in the manner we have related; see our notice on Duhais Ihn Sadaka [vol- /. p- 506). 
Masud deposed also Ihe khalif ar-Uashid and appointed al-31uklafi [li-umr illah) to 
succeed him. This event is well known (1). lie then gave himself up to pleasure 
and to every sort of enjoyment, being confident that the fortune which had hitherto 
attended him would always he subservient to his will; hut, being attacked by vomit¬ 
ing fits and mental derangement, he expired at Hamadan, on the 11th of the latter 
Jumada, A. H. 547 (13th Sept. A. 0. 1152); or, according to some, on Wednesday, 
the 29th day of that month. He was interred in the college built by the eunuch (a/- 
khddim] Jamal ad-Din Ikhal. Ihn al-Azrak al-Fariki says, in his History, that he 
saw the sultan Masud in Baghdad, A. H. 547 (2), and lhat he then set out for Ha¬ 
madan and died outside the walls of that city. His corpse was borne to Ispahan. 
We have spoken of this sultan in the life of Duhais Ihn Sadaka, lord of al-Hilla. 
He was born on Friday, the third of Zu’i-Kaada, A. II. 502 (4th June, A. D. 1109). 
On his accession to the sullanship, he had to sustain a conflict w 'lih his uncle Sinjar, 
and, on Friday, the 12lh of Safar, A. H. 527 (23rd Dec. A. D. 1132) he obtained 
that bis name should be inserted, after that of his uncle, in the public pra\er [khotbfv 
offered up at Baghdad. 


(1) Soe \h\\ 'l-FodA's Anuah^ ■joar 530. This liisloiian’s name shnultl bi? proinamctMl Ahii ’/ Fi 

(2) From this ^^e learn that Ibn al-Azrak al-FAriki, the author of the lustorv of M.uxalarikin. \^as liMn^' in 
A. H. 547 {A. D. 


MASUD IBN MAUDUD. 


Abu T-Fath, surnamed also Abii M-Muzaffar, Masud, the aidbek and lord of 31osul, 
was the son of Kulb ad-Din 31audud, the son of Irnad ad-Din Zinki, the son of Ak 
Sunkur. He bore the title of Izz ad-Din (glory of religion). We have already 
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spoken of his grandfather (ool. 1. p. 539), his great-grandfather (vol. I. p. 225), liis 
son Nur ad-I)in Arslan Shah [vol. L p. 174), and other members of Iho family. 
Farther on, we shall give an article on his father [HJaudM), When his father died, 
Saif ad-l)in Ghazi [vol. 11 p. 441), the eldest son, succeeded to the throne. Ilis 
brothers were Wasiid iind Imad ad-Din Zinki^ lord of Sin jar (lo/. /. p. 541). Izz 
ad-l)in Masud held the post of commander in chief of the troops in the lifetime of 
his brother Ghazi. When the sultan Salah ad-I)in left Kgypt, subsequently to the 
death of al-Malik ol-Aadil Nur ad-Din Mahmud (p. 338 of this t?o/.), and laid siege lo 
Aleppo after occupying Damascus, Ghazi was filled with apprehension: he felt that 
the power of the sultan had now become immense and that he would acquire the 
so^ercign authority, were he allowed to take possession of Syria. He therefore 
equipped a large army, and, having placed it under the orders of his brother Izz ad- 
Din Masud, he sent it lo combat Salah ad-Din and expel him from the country. 
When this intelligence reached Salah ad-Din, he decamped from Aleppo on the 
first of Rajah, A. 11. 570 (Jan. A. D. 1175), and proceeded to Emessa. He then 
took the citadel of Emessa, ha>ing already occupied the city itself, on the first of the 
first Jumada of that year (Nov.), v\hen marching from Damascus lo Aleppo. Izz ad- 
Diii Masud then arrived at Aleppo for the oslensihle purpose of giving assistance to 
his cousin a!-3Ialik as-Sulih Ismail, the son of Nur ad-Din, who was then lord of that 
cil), but their real intention was lo prevent Salah ad-Din from extending his domi¬ 
nation ou’r the >\liolc country. Having been joined by the troops of Aleppo, Izz ad- 
Din continued his march, at the head of a numerous army, and reached Riirun, 
[near] Ilamat, whither Salah ad-Din had already advabced lo meet him. As the latter 
wished lo conic to an amicable arrangement, he opened a correspondence with his 
adversaries, but all his efl’orts were useless. The two princes imagined that they 
might attain, by risking a halllc, the principal object which they had in \icw, but 
fate leads lo things \>hich none can foresee. Roth parlies having come to an enga¬ 
gement, the army of Izz ad-Din was defeated, and a number of his principal officers 
were taken prisoners, but aftervards received their liberty from the sultan. This 
celebrated encounter look place on Sunday, the 19tliof Ramadan (April, A. 1). 1173). 
Having routed his enemies, the sultan marched against Aleppo and encamped, for 
the second lime, under its walls. Al-Malik as-Salih Ismail then obtained peace, on 
condition of leaving lo Salah ad-Din the towns of al-Maarra, Kafratab, andBdrin. 
Salah ad-Din then raised the siege. The history of these events would lead us loo 
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far, but the remainder of Izz ad-Din’s proceedings will be found related in the life 
of his brother Saif ad-Din Ghazi. On the death of the prince just named, Izz ad- 
Din succeeded to the throne. {In the year 577 [A. I). 1181]) al-Malik as-Salih 
Ismail, Avho was then on the point of death, bequeathed the kingdom of Aleppo to 
his cousin Izz ad-Din Masiul, and caused the emirs and soldiers to swear allegiance 
to that prince. When this intelligence reached Izz ad-Din, he hastened to Aleppo, 
lest Saluh ad-Din should occupy it before him. Having arrived there on the 20lh 
of Sliaaban, A. 11. 577 (end of December, A. 1). 1181), he went up to the castle 
and look possession of all the treasures and valuable objects deposited in that editice. 
On the liflh of Shawwal, the same Near, he married the mother of al-Malik as-Salih, 
and remained in the city till the IGlh of that month. Finding then his inabililN to 
lelain Syria and Mosul under his s\Na\, apprehensive also of the dangers to 
which he was exposed Iiv the vicinity of Sahib ad-Din, and fatigued bv the obsesMons 
of the emirs whose exorbitant demands for additional pa\ he was unable to satisfy, he 
departed from Aleppo, leaving there his son MuzafTar ad-Din to act as bi^ lieutenant, 
i:nd with him MuzaHar ad-Din, the son of Zain ad-Din, lord of Aibela [roL //. 
//. 535). Izz ad-Din, who was then entirelv controlled l)v Mujabid ad-Din Kaimaz 
azZaini (col. II, p. 510), proceeded to ar-llakka, whore he was received bv hi.s 
brother liiiad ad-Din Zinki, lord i>f Sinjur. Having agreed with him on exchanging 
the government of Aleppo for that of Sinjar, a mutual oath was taken to that elVeel, 
and each sent agents to reeeive possession of their revv aequisilions. On the 13lh 
of Miiliarram, A. 11. 578 (May, A. 1). llS2j, Imud ad-J)iii entered the castle of 
Aleppo. Freviouslv to this, a treaty of peace bad been concluded between Izz ad- 
Din, his cousin (a/-.)/a//k) as-Salili and (//le Si/Z/rt/d Salab ad-Din, 1>\ the inlervcmtion 
of Kilij Ar.dan, tlic sovereign of ar-Hum (.'l.s*/rt Minor). 1 be sultan Sahib ad-Din then 
set out for F.gvjil, after leaving bis nephew Izz ad-Din Farrukb-Sbah, the son of 
Sbiiliansluili, to govern Damascus in bis absence; but, on learning the «leath of ai • 
Malik as-Salili and the arrangements which had snl)se(|U(‘ntly taken ])loCe, he re¬ 
turned to Sviiaand entered Damascus on the I7lh of Safar, A. 11. 578 (,lune A. 1). 
1182). Doing then informed that Izz ad-Din Masud had sent an ambassador to the 
Franks, and that the object of this mission was to induce them to march against 
himself (.Sfl/d/i ad-Din), he bnjke the treaty, and, indignant at the treason which he 
had thus discovered, he resolved on preparing for war and marching against Aleppo 
and Mosul. Imad ad-Din, the lord of Aleppo, had no sooner received intelligence 
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of the preparations made by Salali ad-Din, than lie sent to warn bis brother, the 
governor of Mosul, and request from him a reinforcement. The sultan [Sald/i ad- 
Dtn) having left Damascus, halted under the walls of Aleppo on the 12lh of the 
first Jumada, A. H. 578 (September, A. D. 1182), occupied this position during 
three days and [finalbj) departed on the 21st of the same month. Soon after this, 
it happened that the lord of Harran, Muzaffar ad-Din (the son of Zain ad-Din, lord of 
Arbela), who was then in the service of Izz ad-Din Masud, the sovereign of Mosul, 
and apprehended violence from his master and from Mujahid ad-Din Kaimaz az- 
Zaini, crossed the Euphrates and placed himself under the protection of Salah ad- 
Din. The sultan, to whom he represented the facility with which he might subdue 
Mesopotamia, resolved on invading that country, and having passed the Euphrates, 
he look the cities ofEdessa, ar-Rakka, Nasibin, and Saruj. lie then appointed a resi¬ 
dent agent in the province of al-Khabur and conceded it in fief; after which, he set 
out with the intention of laying siege to Mosul, and encamped under its walls, on 
Thursday, the llth of Rajah, 578 (November, A. 1). 1182). After some days, he 
perceived that no result could be obtained from besieging so large a city, and that the 
only means of taking it^was to reduce the fortresses in its environs and in the 
noighhouniigdistricts, and thus weaken the ganison in lapse of time. He in con¬ 
sequence departed, and haling taken position against Sinjaron the 16lh of Shaaban 
(December, the same year, lie occupied the city on the 2nd of Ramadan (30 December) 
and ga\c it to his nephew al-Malik al-Muzaffar Taki ad-Din Omar [rol. 391). 

Not to enter into long details, we shall merely state that he returned to Syria, and 
reached llarian in the commencement of Zu T-Kaada (end of Eehruary, 1184), 
the same year. Towards the beginning of the first Kahi, A. II. 581 (June, A. D. 
1185), he appeared again before Mosul and laid siege to the city. The mother of 
Izz ad Din Masud, accompanied by the daughter of Nur ad-Din Aislan Sliuh and a 
number of females belonging to the Atabek family, then went foilli and requested 
him to enter into a treaty and consent to a peace. The sultan, imagining that Izz 
ad-Din had given this mission lo the princess because he had not the means of 
defending the city, refused compliance and sent her back disappointed, offering at 
the same lime pretexts to excuse his conduct. But of this he had afterwards reason 
to repent, for the people of Mosul, being indignant at his rejecting the prayer of Izz ad- 
Din’s mother and of the females who accompanied her, strained every nerve lo 
make a vigorous defence. He continued to besiege the city till he learned the death 
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of Shah Armen Nasir ail-Din Muhammad Ibn Ihrahim Ibn Sokman al-Kull)i, lord 
of Khalal, and the accession of lhal prince's mamM/v, Deklimor, to Ihc supreme 
aulhorily. This officer, finding himself exposed lo Ihe ambition of the neighbouring 
princes, and discovering lhal they had resolved lo attack him, sent lo Salah ad-Din, 
offering to deliver the city into his hands on condition of receiving a suitable return. 
The death of Shah*Armen look place on Thursday, ihe 9lh of ihe latter llabi, A. H. 
581 (July, A. L). 1185), and, on the 20lh of the same month, the sultan departed 
from Mosul and directed his march towards Khalal. Muzaffar ad-lfin, afterwards 
lord of Arbela, but then lord of llarran, accompanied the vanguard with Nasir ad- 
Din Muhammad, the son of Asad ad-Din Shirkuh and cousin of Salah ad-Din, 
Having halted at a village called ul-Tawana, and situated in the neighbourhood of 
Khalal, ihey sent envoys to Deklimor for the purpose of settling the conditions of the 
treaty. When the envoys arrived, Shems ad-Din Pehle\Min ll)n lldukuz (1), lord of 
Adarbaijan, Arran, and Persian Irak, had already approached, with the design of 
besieging the city, but Bektimor having caused him lo be informed that he would 
deliverup Khalal to the sultan if he [Pehlnvdn) did not ^^ilhdraw his troops, the latter 
complied, and made pence on receiving Beklimor’s daughter in marriage. Bektimor 
then sent to the sultan, retracting his promise of deli>ering np Khalal and offering 
some excuses. The sultan v>fis then laying siege to Maiyafurikin and had attacked it 
with great vigour. Kulb ad-Din 11 Gliazi Ihn Albi Ibn Kerlash Ibn Ghazi Ihn 
Orlok, the lord of this city, had left it, on dying, lo his sun llusam ad-Din Buluk 
Arslan, a men' hoy; and lliis circuuislance had encouraged Salah ad-l)iii lo un¬ 
dertake its siege. On the 29lh of the first Juinadu {August, A. 11. llS5j, he suc¬ 
ceeded, by means of a slralagem,*in deciding the garrison lo capitulate and surrender 
the place. Having then given up the hope of gelling Khalal into his possession, lie 
returned lo Mosul for the third lime, and encamped at some distance from it, at a 
place called Kafr Zanimar. He remained there a considerable lime, and the weather 
being intensely hot, he ^^as attacked by a nialadj which brought him lo the verge of 
djeulh, and, on the first of Shawwal (December), he decamped for llarran. When 
Izz ad-Din Masiul heard of the sultan’s illness and learned that his heart ^^us inclined 
to clement mcasure.s, he profited by so favorable an opporluiiily and despatched lo 
llarran the kddi Baha ad-Din Ibn Shaddad, a person whose life we shall give, 
accompanied by Balia ad-Din ar-Babib. On their arrival, they asked for and 
obtained peace; the sultan himself, who had now recovered, ratifying the treaty by 
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an oath. This look place on the 9lhof ZA ’1-IIijja (March, A. D. 1186), and Salah 
ad-l)in, who was then recovering, never swerved from that engagement. Izz ad- 
Din Masud being delivered from his apprehensions by the departure of the sultan 
for Syria, continued to enjoy tranquillity till his death. He died of diarrhea on the 
27th of Shaahan, A. H. 589 (28th August, ’A. 1). 1193). A large college was 
founded and endowed by him at Mosul for doctors of the Shafite and Hanifite 
sects. He was interred in a mausoleum erected within the walls of that establishment. 

I have seen the college and mausoleum, and was greatly struck with their beauty. 
Opposite to this college, and separated from it hy a large open spaee, stands the 
college founded by his son Nur ad-Din Arslan Shah. On the death of Izz ad-Din 
Masud, his son IVur ad-Din Arslan Shah [vol. /. p. 174) succeeded to the throne. 
Nur ad-Din had two sons, al-Malik al-Kahir Izz ad-Din Abu ’1-Fath Masud and al- 
Malik al-Mansur Iinad ad-Din Zinki. When on the point of death, he divided his 
slates between them and gave to al-Malik al-KMiir, who was the elder, the city and 
province of Mosul; the younger, Imad ad-Din, received Shush, al-Akr, and the 
neighbouring districts. Al-Malik al-Rahir was born al Mosul in the year 590 (A. D. 
1194), and he died therei suddenly, on the eve of Monday, the 26lh of the latter 
Rabi, A. H. 615 (22nd July, A. D. 1218). He also had erected a college and was 
interred within its precincts. As for Imad ad-Din, he occupied Kala lal-Imadiya, 
on the death of his brother al-Malik al-Kahir, but it was subsequently taken from 
him. It is one of the finest fortresses in Jabal al-llakkariya, a mounlairt in the 
territory of Mosul. He look also and lost a number .of other castles in the vicinity. 
Having married the daughter of MuzafTar ad-Din, lord of Arbela, he removed to that 
city and resided there for some lime. As we dwelt in his neighbourhood, we 
remarked that he was an extremely handsome man. MuzafTar ad-Din then arrested 
him for a motive too long to explain here, and sent him to al-Malik al-Ashraf, the 
son of al Malik al-Aadil, at Sinjar. We shall again speak of al-Ashraf. Having 
received his liberty from this prince, he returned to Arbela and obtained from 
MuzafTar ad-Din the city and district of Shahrozur in exchange for al-Akr. He 
removed thither and made it his residence during the rest of his life. He died 
on or about A. II. 630 (A. D. 1232-3); liis son and successor died soon after.— 
Pehlcwan Ibn Ildukuz died towards the end of Zu ’1-Hijja, A. H. 581 (March, 
A. D. 1186). His father, Shams ad-Din Ildukuz, the alabek, died, at Nakjawan, 
towards the end of the latter Rabi, 570 (Nov. A. D. 1174), and was interred 
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in that city. He had been aidbrk {guardian) to the Seljuk sultan Arslan Shah Ihn 
Toglirulbek Ibn Muhammad Ihn Malak Shah. About a month after the death of 
Ildukuz, Arslan Shah died at Hamadciii and was interred there. Guzul, {another) 
son of Ildukuz, lost his life in the beginning of Shaaban, A. 11. 587 (Aug. 
A. 1). 1191); he was a powerful prince. 

4 

(1) I follow the orthography of the autographic MS. of AbA 'l-FedA’s Annals'. 


MI TARIUF AS-SANANI. 


Ahii AiyiibMutarrif Ibn Mazin, a member, by adoption, of the tribe of Kinana, or 
of Ihe tribe of Kais, according to another statement, was a native of Sanaa in Yemen 
and held the post of hddi in that city. He delitcred Traditions on the authority of 
Abd al-Malik Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Juraij [rol. JI, p. 116) and a great number of other 
masters*. Tlte imam as-Shafi (rol. 11. p. 569) and many other doclms cited Tra¬ 
ditions on his authority. His exactitude as a Traditionist has been contested, and 
it is related that Yahya Ibn Main (1) having been asked respecting his character, 
replied: “He is a liar. ” An-Nasai [vol. 1. p. 58) declares positive!) that Mutarrif 
Ibn Mazin was not trustworthy, and as-Saadi (2) said ; “ Mutarrif Ibn Mazin as- 
“ Sanani’s Traditions should be received with caution till his authorities be pul to the 
“ test.” Abii Halim Muhammad Ibn Habban al-Busli (3) says: “ Mutarrif Ibn 
“ Mazin al-KinAni, hddi of Yemen, delivered Traditions on the authority of Mamar 
(vol. L p. xxiv) and Ibn Juraij; as-Shafi and the people of Irak cited Traditions 
“ on his authority. He used to relate Traditions which he never heard delivered, 
“ and repeat [as being consigned to paper) information which had never been written 
“ down, and that information he gave on the authority of persons whom he never 
“ saw. It is not therefore allowable to relate Traditions on his authority except 
“ to men of special merit, and then only for their examination.”—“ Mutarrif 
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“ Ibti Mdzin,*' says Hajib Ibn SulainiAn, ‘‘was kddi of Sanaa and a man of holy 
“ life.'' He llicn relates that Mutarrif declared a man justified who, liavin^rbcen 
constrained to swear that he would commit a scandalous deed, had acted according 
to his oath. Abu Ahmad Abd Allah Ibn Adi ’1-Jurjani (4) quotes some Traditions as 
given by Mutarrif Ihn Mazin, and adds: “ He possessed also some Traditions, 

“ known only to himself, and never communicated to the pers’oris who handed 
“ down Traditions on his authority; and I never remarked a suspicious text in any 
“ of his relations.’* Abu Bakr Ahmad Ihn al-llusain al-Haihaki [vol. 1. p. 57) 
sa)s; “ Ahii Said informed us that Abii’l-Abhas (5) told him that he had heard ar-Rabi 
(vol. 1. p. 519) mention that as-Shafi said: ‘Amongst the judges established in 
“ ‘ ditTerenl regions, there were some who made witnesses swear by the Koran; 
“ ‘ and that, in my opinion, is approvable. Mutarrif Ibn Mazin told me, on an 
“ ‘ authoritv which 1 do not recollect, that Ibn az-Zubair (0) ordered witnesses to be 
“ ‘ sworn on the Koran.’ ” Another doctor relates as follows : “ As-Shafi said : 
“ ‘ I saw Mutarrif at Sanaa, and he swore witnesses on the Koran; * ” and a third 
doctor says: “ As-Shafi declared that he saw Ibn Mazin, who was kddi of Sanaa, 
“ swear witnesses on the Koran in order to corroborate their oath.” Mutarrif died at 
ar-Hakka, or at Manhej, by another account, towards the close of the khalifalc of 
Harun ar-Uashid. That sovereign died on the eve of Saturday, the 3rd of the latter 
Jumada, A. II. 193 (24th March, A. I). 809), at Tiis; he commenced his reign 
on Triday, the 16th of the first Kabi, A. H. 170 (15th Sept. A. 1). 786). •Though 
this Mutarrif does not rank with those celebrated individuals whom it was necessary 
for me to notice, 1 have been induced to do so because the shaikh Ahii Ishak as- 
Shirazi [vol. I. p. 9) says, in the Muhadilab, chapter on oaths, section on claims, 
paragraph on corroborating (he oath ; “ And, if he make (he person swear by the 
“ sacred volume and its contents, we know that as-Shafi related, on the authority of 
“ Mutarrif, that Ibn az-Zubair swore persons on the Koran, ‘and,’ said as-Shafi, 
“ ‘ I saw' Mutarrif at Sanaa swearing persons on the Koran, wbicb is approvable.” 
Now, I remarked that jurisconsults inquired who this Mutarrif could be, and so litt|je 
was known of him, that our master Imad ad-T)in Abii *I-Majd Ismail Ibn Abi 
’l-lIarakAt Ibn Hibat Allab Ibn Abi 'r-Rida Ibn Batisli al-Mausili (wl. L p. 187), 
the Shafite doctor, made tbe following gross mistake concerning him in the work 
which he composed on the names of the Traditionists mentioned in the Muhaddab 
and on the unusual terms which occur in that work : “ Mutarrif Ibn Abd Allah Ib'rt 
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“ as-Shikhkhir,” says he, “ died subsequently to the year 87,” meaning of the Hijra. 
There, by Allah! is a wonder : a person who died at that period, how could he 
possibly have been seen by as-Shafi, \\lio was born A. II. 150, sixty-three years after 
Mutarrif Ibn as-Shikhkhir’s death? I know not wJiat could have led him into this 
mistake, and had he not mentioned the date, people might have said : He 

** thought that as-Shafi met with him.”—1 had brought down my article thus far when 
1 found, in the Annals of Abu ’1-IIusain Abd al-Baki Ibn Kani [vol. L p, 374), that 
Mutarrif Ibn Mazin died in the year 191 (A. I). 806-7), which agrees with our 
statement that his death took place towards the end of the khalifate of llarun ar- 
Rashid.—For the first part of this article, as here given, 1 was indebted to the 
kindness of the shaikh and hdfiz Zaki ad-T)in Abu Muhammad Abd al-Azim al-Miin- 
diri (voL I. p, 89); may Ciod prolong his da)s for our advantage!—Th(‘ Mutarrif 
mentioned by Imad ad-Din Ibn Balish, bore the surname of Abu Abd Allah; he was 
a jurisconsult and the son of Abd Allah Ibn as-Shikhkhir Ibn Auf Ibn Kaab Jhn 
Wafdan Ibn al-Uarish Ibn Raab Ibn Habia Ibn Aamir Ibn Sasaa ibn Moawia Ibn 
Bakr Ibn Mansur Ibn Ikrima Ibn Khasafa Ibn Kais Ibn (ibailan [teg. Kais Aildn] Ibn 
Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan al-Harishi. His father Abd Allah was one of 
the Prophet’s companions Mutarrif [Ibn Abd Allah] was one of the most devout 
and pious of men; it is related that, in a dispute with an adversary, in th(‘ mosque 
of Basra, ho raised up hi^? hands and exclaimed : “ Almighty God I I beg of thee that 
“ thou deliver me from this man before he rise from his place!” He had not 
finished speaking when the man fell dead to the ground. Mutarrif was taken hefore 
the kddi, but that officer said: “ He did not kill him; he only prayed against him. 
“ and God answered his prayer.” From that time, people stood in awe of his im¬ 
precations. He died A. H. 87 (A. D. 706), but other dates are given, and Ibn Kani 
says, 95 (A. D. 713-A) God best knows the truth! 


(l) His life will be found in ibis work. 

J2) Abrt Abd ar-Uahiniin Abd Allah Ibn MabinOd as-Saadi, the ablest doctor in the science of the Traditions 
whom the city of Marw ever produced, was considered as a most c»>mi)etcnt jugf* in these rnaller.s and looked 
on as a veracious and trustworthy traditionist. Ad-Daliabi states, in his Tabnkdt al-Fukahd, that as-Saadi 
died A. H. 302 (A. D. 914-5). 

(3) Aba Iiatim Muhammad Ibn HanbAn, a native of the town of Bust, in Siji>lAn, studied under an-Nas4i 
and other eminent mast rs. He was profoundly learned in jurisprudence, the Traditions, medicine, astro¬ 
nomy, and other branch s of science. He filled the post of kddi at Samarkand and composed a critical work 
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in which ho ostimated the character and trustwortliiness of those persons by whom Traditions wero handed 
down. He died A. H. 354 (A. D. 965), aged upwards of eighty years. 

(4) Abd Allah Ibn Adi alJurjAni, generally known by the surname of Ibn al-KattAn composed 

a work on the character of the traditioriists, and entitled it the KAmil (complete). His authority as a doctor 
in Traditions stood very high. He dit’d A. H. 365 (A. D. 975 6). 

(5) By AbA Said is meant al-lstakhri (see vol. I. p. 374) and, by AhA'l-Abbds, Ibn Suraij (vol. I. p. 46; — 

(Ms. ancion foods, n® 755, f. C3, verso), , 

(ti) Perhaps Abd Allah ll)ri az Zubair, the anti-khalif, is meant. 


KUTB AI)-I)IN AL-ABBAOI. 


Abu Mansur al-Muzaffar Ibn Abi ’1-llusain Ardasbir Ibn Abi Mansur al-Abbadi, 
surnaniod Kulb ad-l)in (a;cis of religion], and distinguisbed by the title of aUAmir, 
was a pulpil-orntor and a native of .Marw [Marwazi], As a preacher and an cxborter 
to pieU, be displayed great abilities and expressed his thoughts in elegant terms. 
This talent he continued to exercise from his early youth till an advanced age, and 
he excelled in it to such a degree that bis name became proverbial. He thus came 
to be considered as the paragon of the age, and bis surpassing merit was universally 
acknowledged. Having gone to Baghdad, he resided there nearly three years, and, 
during that lime, regular sittings were held to hear him preach. His character gained 
him the friendship of all classes, and theimdm [khalip al-Muktafi li-amr illah took 
him into particular favour. Being then sent from Baghdad on a mission to the 
court of the sultan Sin jar Ibn Malak Shah the Seljukidc (vol, /. p, 600), he proceeded 
to Khorasan, and, on his return, he was despatched on another mission to Khuzi- 
slan. He died at Askar Mukram on Monday, the 29th of the latter Rabi, A. H, 547^ 
(3rd August, A. I). 1152). His corpse was carried to Baghdad and buried within 
the enclosure which surrounds the grave of the holy shaikh al-Junaid Ibn Muhammad 
[vol, /. p, 338), in the Shunizi cemetery. He was born in Ramadan, A. H. 491 
(August, A. D. 1098). He learned a great quantity of Traditions at Naisapur from 
Abu Ali Nasr Allah Ibn Ahmad Ibn Olhman ahKliushnami, Abu Abd Allah Ismail, 
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the son of the Mfiz Abd al-Ghafir al-Farisi (mh 11. p. 170), and other masters. 
Some Traditions ^ve^c given on his authority hy the Mfiz Ahu Saad as Samani 
[vol* 11. p. 156), who speaks of him in these terms: The Traditions wliicli lie heard 
** are genuine, but his religious principles were mistrusted. 1 saw something of 
** that in his conduct, and I met with a treatise, in his own handwriting, wherein 
he essays to prefve that it is lawful to drink wine; God pardon him and forgive us 
“alll” 11 is father Ahii ’1-Husain was also known hy the appellation of al-Amtr; 
he preai hed with elegance and led an exemplary life, llis death occurred between 
the years 490 and 500 (A. D. 1097-1107).— Abbddi lucixn^ belong in fj lo Sinj Abbdd, 
a large village in the vicinity of Marw. In the province of Marw also is another large 
village called Sinj, the native jilace of the jurisconsult Ahii Ali as-Sinji [rol. 1. 
p. 419). These two \illages are quite distinct ainl must not he confounded; a 
number of masters in this branch of knowledge {the derivation of patronymics] ha\e 
already given a similar caution. 


MLWAFFAK AD-DIN MFZVFIAK. 


Ahu ’1-Izz MuzafTar Ihn Ibrahim Ihn Jaraaa Ibn Ali Ihn Shami Ihn Ahmad Ihn 
Ndhid Ihn Abd ar-Razzak al-Ailani, surnamed MuwalTak ad-Din {favoured in his re¬ 
ligion), was a member of the Ilanbalite sect, a nati\e of Fgypt, an able [diilologcr, 
prosodian, and poet. He composed a short treatise on prosody, which testifies, hy 
its excellence, the acute intelligence of the author, and he left a diwdn of charming 
poetry. He was a blind man, and in one of his pieces, he says : 

“ You are in love,” said they, “and yet you arc blind! You love a dark-oyed uympli with 
“ rosy lips, yet vou never saw the charms of her person; you cannot llicn say lhat they capti- 
“ vated your imagination. Her image never fleeted round you in your dreams; it never 
“ approached jour couch; whence tlicn has it sent, invisible to you, an arrow into yotir heart? 
“ By what means have you been enabled to describe her beauty in prose and verse?” I re¬ 
plied; “In love I am like Moses: I feel and am silent (1): I love through the medium of 
“ my ears, though I never saw the figure of her whom you name.” 
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As one thing brings on another, these verses remind me of the follo\ving piece, 
composed also by a blind man : 

A maiden said to her companions : How strange a being is that blind man! can he love an 
“ object which he never saw? ” With tears gushing from my eyes, I replied: “ Though my 
“ eyes never saw her person, yet her image exists in my imagination.” 

This thought is similar to that which Muhaddab ab-T)in Omar Ibn Muhammad, 
generally known by the appellation of Ibn as-Shihna, a philologer and poet of some 
celebrity, who was a native of Mosul, inserted in a long kastda composed by him in 
praise of the sultan Salah ad-Din {Saladin) Yusuf Ibn Aiyub. The verse to which we 
allude is the following : 

I am a man who loved you on hearing of your virtues; the car, like the eye, is sensible to 
love. 

The author look this thought from a verse of the poet llashshar Ibn Burd [voL /. 
p. 254), who said : 

O my friends! my ear is in love with a person of that tribe; the ear is sometimes enamoured 
prctiouslj to the eye. 

The ^izi^ Safi ad-Din Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ali, who was generally 
known by llie surname of Ibn Shukr (voL 1. p, 196), had set out from Syria with 
the intention of returning to Egypt, and his friends went forth to meet him as far as 
the station of Khashabi (2), near al-Abbasa (3); and Muzaffar, the subject of this 
article, wrote to him the following lines to excuse himself for not having gone 
forth like the others: 

ThcN said: V We are hastening to al-Khashabi (4), that we who are his pensioners, may meet 
“ the \izir; yet )oii, blind man! do not set out.” I replied; “ I slay behind not through fear 
** of fatigue, but because my heart burns, in desolation for his absence, and I dread lest that 
“ fire and al-Khashabi may come together (5).” • 

This is a trite idea, but the fnanner in which it is here employed renews its 
beauty. One of his friends told me that a person said to Muzaffar: “I saw in one of 
“ Abu '1-Ala al-Maarri’s (wL 1. p. 94) compositions the following passage (6), and 

I wish to know what is the measure and whether it be one verse only or more than 
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‘ ‘ one ; I should also like to be informed if the verses terminate in the same rhyme 
** or not.” Muzaffar reflected for some time and returned a satisfactory answer. 
On hearing these words, I said to the relator of the anecdote: “Wait a moment till 
“ 1 examine the passage and don’t tell me Muzaffar’s answer.” I then perceived 
that it was a majzA (7) branch of the rajaz measure, that the passage consisted of four 
verses rhyming in /, and that it was versified in a manner which prosodians admit 
of. Persons unacquainted with the science of prosody would not perceive that the 
words form verses, because the separation between theni falls on letters which are 
united to those that follow. To render this evident, it is necessary to give the verses 
here in their proper form: 

“ May God fa\our iheo and preserve ihcel tliou must come to day to our solitary alwde, so 
“ that w’c may renew our acquaintance with thee, O ornament of friends I for it is not a man 
“ like ilice that would change or neglect an old friendship.*’ 

Prosodians quote these verses as a puzzle, not as a form of verification usually 
employed. Having discovered the solution of the difficulty, I submitted it to that 
person, and he replied: “ Such was also the answer given by MuzalTar the l)lind.” 
— The following anecdote was related by the shaikh Zaki ad-l)in Aim Muhammad 
Abd al-Azim Ibn Abd al-Kawi al*Mundiri, the Egyptian Traditionist (vol. 1. p. 89;; 
“ The learned Mimaflak ad-l)in Muzaffar, the blind poet of Egypt, told me that, 
“ having gone to visit al-Kadi ’s-Said Ibn Sana al-Miilk”—1 shall gise the life of 
this person; his real name was Uibat Allah,—“ the latter said to him: ‘Learned 
“ ‘ scholar I 1 have composed the first hemistich of a verse, but cannot finish it, 
“ ‘ although it has occupied my mind for some days.’ Muzaffar asked to hear what 
“ he had composed, and the other recited as follows : 

“ {BayiVlu izari min sawadi izarihi.) The whiteness of my beard proceeds from the black* 
“ ness of her ringkls. 

“ On bearing these words, Muzaffar replied that he had found their completion, 
“ and recited as follows: 

“ {Kama jalla ntiri fihi min jullanarihi) even as the flame with which I burn for her 
“ acquired its intensity from ber pomegranate-flower (her rosy cheeks), 

“ As'Said approved of the addition and commenced another verse on the same 
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•* model, but Muzaffar said to himself: ‘I must rise and be off, or else he will make 
“ * the entire piece at the expense of my wits.'*’ Those anecdotes have drawn us 
from our subject, but one word brings on another.—Muzaffar was born at Old Cairo, 
on the 24111 of the latter Jumada, A. II. 544 (29lh Ocl. A. 1). 1140), and he died 
on Saturday morning, the Olh of Miiharram, A. IL 623 (10th Jan. A. 1). 1226). He 
was interred the next day, at the foot of mount Mukattam.— Ailini means bf'Ionginfj 
to Kais Aildn, or Koia the son of Aildn (8), Ihn Modar Ihn Nizar I bn Maadd Ihn 
Adnan, Those w ho call him Knis Aildn dot not agree as to the signification of the 
latter word; some say that it was the name of a horse belonging to Kais, who was 
therefore called the Kais of Aildn; others say that it was the name of hivS dog, whilst 
others again tell us that Ailan was a man who brought up Kais in his childhood. 
According to the authors of these statement, Kais was named Kais Aildn because 
there was a person contemporary with him who bore the name of Kais Kubba {the 
Kais of Kubhn], which Knhha was a horse that he possessed: therefore each of them 
was called after an object belonging to him, in order to distinguish him from the 
other, (iod knows best! Some state that Kais Allan’s real name was an-]Nas, and 
that he was the brother Af al-Yas, one of the Prophet's ancestors 


(1) ; I aiii in l<ivc, b\ sili'‘n<*c an^ (•nrnj>n’lii''nsion.—1 Jind notliin'.: in llio KoiAn It* wbuii 

tins r.ni .illinl it in.o ixMliap*- I'cfoi' tu sunu' aiU‘C<li*lf rcsjit'rtin'' Milsa al-KA/iin, an omhn whust' life will In* 
(•mnd 111 tins Milmnc. • 

(i) Al-Kli.isli.iln was .situated on the r(*ad leadiii}? from Cairo to Syria, at the distance ol three stations from 

F**Sjt.1l.— 

(:t) The town of M*l>.isa (see vol. I. p. 500} lay at 15 parasanp> from Cain*, on the road to Syria.— [Mardsif/. 
Here in the on).rm,il .\r.ibie i.s a fault aj^ainst prosud> The poet pronounced nl-Khn'hnfn^ wdiercas the 
true proimnei.itit'ii, accordim.; t(* the MmtUul, is al-Khn\hnhiyi. 

(5) Kh'ishdhi, in \iahii’,, sij,Miilies any thinpr made of wood. 

(6) I <*nnt the Arahic. text of the pussajxe, as it is to be found in the two printed editions; its meaning is 
gi\en lower down. 

(7) In prosody, a distich .. called mojzd vheii a loot is snpt*res.sed in each hemistich. 

(8) I may add that .some anthois write QhnilAn in place o\ Atldn. 


VOL. III. 
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MOAO IBN MUSLIM AL-HABHA. 


Abu Muslim Modd Ibn Muslim al-Uarrd, a grammarian of Kiifa, was mawla to 
Muhammad Ibn Kaab al-Karazi (1). Al-Kisai (i'>oL II. p. 237) studied koran-readiwf/ 
under him and delivered some Traditions on his authority. Numerous anecdotes are 
told of his [al-Harras) iLorsLn-rcadmgs. He composed a number of grammatical 
treatises, hut none of his works were ever published. He professed Shiite doctrines, 
and left some poetry, such as grammarians may compose. The advanced age to 
whicli he lived fixed the attention of his contemporaries; he had great-grandchildren, 
but all his descendants died before him. A secretarj of his relates as folkms: 
“ When I %>as in the service of Moad Ibn Muslim, a man one day asked him his age. 
“ He replied : sixty-three years. T\\o years later, the same person rej)cated his 
“ question and received the same answer. ■' On this, I said to Moad : ‘ 1 have been 
‘ with thee for the last one and twenty years, and every time thou hast been asked 
‘ thy age. thou repliesf, sixty-three years.’ To this observation he merely 
“ ans^^e^ed ; ‘Wert thou to be with me one and twenty years more, thou Avoiildst 
“ ‘ never hear from me any other answer (2).’It is related by Olhman Ibn Abi 
Shaiba (3') that he saw Moad Ibn Muslim and remarked that his teeth had been 
secured with gold fastenings, on account of his advanced age. Speaking of him, 
tlie celebrated poet Abu ’s-Sari Said Ibn Abi Ghalib al-Khazraji (i) said : 

Moad Ibn Muslim is a man lo mIiosc cxlslrnce no limit lias been fixed. Tmu' has grown 
hoary xvilli age, yet the raiment of Moad’s life is still new. '1(11 Moad, when you meet him, 
that eternity is vexed lo .see him live so Jong. O fiisl-lxmi of Eve! how long will thou live ' 
how long, O Lobad ! xvill thou proudly sw'cep along in the roI)c of life (o)? Tin* t(*nl of Adam 
has fallen to ruin, but thou remainest like one of its pickets. AVben thou liearesl that the 
rax PUS arc dead {of old ofjr), thou maycsi then inquire what headache and weakness of sight 
i may be; full of health, thou stalkest about like an ostricli in thy double cloak, and art as active 
as fire. Thou wen a companion of Noahs; and, when grown an aged man who.sc sons iiad 
children, you broke in the mule of Zii ’1-Karnaiii. Co on then and leave us; death shall he 
thy end, though eternity sustain the column of thy existence. 

As for the words. How long^ 0 Lobad, etc., wc may slate lliat Lobad xxas the Iasi 
of the eagles of Lokman Ibn Add. This Lokman, of whom God halli spoken in his 
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Holy Book (6), was sent by his people, the Aadites, lo the sacred territory of Mekka, 
that be might pray for rain. When the Aadites perished, Lokman was given the 
choice of living as long as seven dun heifers (7) or as long as seven eagles (8), each 
of which, when it died, was lo be succeeded by another, lie chose the eagles, and, 
having taken a young one as it came out of the shell, ho reared it and it lived for 
eighty years. On the death of the sixth eagle, he look a sevanth, and called it 
Lobad. WluMi Lobad grew old and unable to fly, I.okman used to say to him : 

“ Rise [and depart], 0 Lobad! ” On the death of Lobad, Lokman died also. The 
Arabs [of the deaert) make frequent allusions lo Lobad in Ihoir poems: it is thus that 
an-Nabighn ad-Dubyaiii (9) says: 

That abode lias become desolate and its inhabitants have removed; it was destroyed b\ that 
agent {fime) which desirojed Lobad. 

Let us return lo our subject. Modd pronounced Ihe following lines on the death 
of his sons and grandchildren : 

W hat can he hope for in life who has consumed, of his fleeting existence, ninety years? The 
lies which bound him to them {his chihlron) arc dissolved, and time has forced him to swallow 
the bitterest of woes. Yet be must drink of the same jxind {dmth) as they have done, even 
were his life prolonged still more. 

An intimate fiicndsliip subsisted between Modd and al-Kumait Ibn Zaid (10), the 
celebrated poet : Muhammad Ibn Sahl, the person who published by oral transmis¬ 
sion the poems of al-Kumait, relates as follows: Al-Tirimmali (11) the poet went to 
Khalid Ibn Abd .\llah al-Kasri [rol. I. p. 484), the emir of the two Iraks, who was 
then at Wasit, and recited lo him a poem which he liad composed in liispraise. Khalid 
ordered him a present of thirty thousand dirhems, and arrayed him in two mantles of 
figured silk and of inestimable value. When al-Kumait heard of the circumstance, 
he resolved on going lo Khalid with a poem of a similar kind, but Moad Ibn 
Muslim al-Harra said to him : Do not: you are by no means like at-Tirimmuh; 

he is the son of Khalid's uncle, and other differences exist between you : you are a 
** Modarite, and Khalid is a Yemenite strongly prejudiced against the descendants 
“ of Modar; you are a Shiite and he is a partisan of the Omaiyides; you are a native 
“ of Irdk and he is a Syrian.” Al-Rumait refused lo lake his advice and persisted 
in the intention of visiting Khalid. When he arrived, the Yemenites said to 
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Khalid : Al-Kumait has conic, he who allackcd us in his kadda which rlijmes in 
“ u, and in it glorified his people at our expense.” Khalid, in consequence, cast 
him into prison, observing that it was right to do so with a man who molested people 
hy satirical attacks. Al-Moad learned with regret what had happened, and pronoun¬ 
ced the following lines: 

I gave }on good advice, but counsels which thwart the inclinations of him to whom they are 
addressed, are seldom well received. You acted against an advice in which you would have 
found your welfare, and of a sudden, between you and your hopes, misfortune intervened. 
The contrary of your expectations occurred to cross vou, and brought with it a lung share of 
afniciion. 

When al*Kumait heard these lines, he wrote the following verse to Moad : 

You appear t(» me like one who adds water to the ocean and who makes a trade of bearing 

sand to the desert of Y'abrin. 

To this he added: “ The judgment has fallen upon me; what resource is now 
“ left?” Moad advised him to try and escape from prison, because Khalid would 
assuredly put him to death; he in consequence disguisedhinn>elf in the clothes of liis 
wife, who came to iiirn regularly with food, and, passing himself olT for her, he left 
the prison and look refuge with Maslama Ibn Ahd al-Malik (12), whose protection he 
implored and to whom he addressed the following lines : 

I passed through {the (jnte) to reach you, as the arrow of Ibn IMukhil passed ihrougli 
{t/ip target) (13); {escaping thm) from turmoil and misery. I wore the dress of a female, 
but underneath I bore a deieriuined heart, {prompt to act^) like the sword drawn from the 
.scabbard (14 j. 

Jt was thus that he escaped from Khalid. Moad being asked the dale of his birth, 
replied that he was born in the reign of Yazid Ihn Ahd al-Malik, or in lliat of Ahd al- 
Malik. Now% Yazid succeeded to the khalifate on the death of Omar Ihn Ahdal-Aziz, 
in the month of Rajah, A. II. 101 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 720), and be died in the month 
of Shaahan, A. II. 105 (January, A. D. 724): his father Ahd al-Malik succeeded to 
the khalifate on the death of his father MarwAn, in the month of Ramadan, A. 11. 65 
(April-May, A. D. 685), and he died in the month of Shawwal, A. H. 86 (Sept.-Oct. 
A, 0.705). Moad’s birth lies therefore between theseliraits: hedied A.II. 190 (A. 0. 
805-6), or, according to some, the year in which the Barmekides were overthrown, 
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namely, A. H. 187 (A. D. 803), and this slatomont is the more correcl. He ^\as 
surnamed Abu Muslim, but, having got a son whom he called Ali, he obtained the 
surname of Abu Ali. — Harrd, with a long final d, means a dealer in the cloth of 
Herdt and such was the Irade of Moad. — The poet Abu 's’Sari, author of the piece 
of verse quoted in this article, was brought up in Sijistan; he pretended to have been 
suckled by the ijenii [Jinn) and to have been incorporated into that class of beings. 
He composed a work on the genii, their wisdom, genealogy, and poetry, and he 
pretended that he had made them take the oath of fidelity to al-Amin, the son of 
Harun ar-llashid, as successor the throne. This obtained for him the favour of Hariin 
ar-Rashid, al-Amin, and Zubaida, al-Arnin’s mother, and, by his interest with them, 
he gained considerable wealth. He left some good poetry which be gave as having 
been uttered by geniiy demons [shnydttn], and sadli [female demons). Ar-Rashid 
once said to him: “If thou sawesl what thuu hast described, thou liast seen wonders; 
“ if not, thou hast composed a nice piece of literature.” flis whole history is a 
series of marvellous and strange anecdotes. 

fl) M-Karnzi ( moans a ikakt' in h naz; knruz is llio name {riven to tho loaves nf the .sntam tree, 

i matnnal iisfd in tannin^r. ,Arr(ir(lin}r to ilin Snjini), Muliammad Ibn Kaal» al-karazi died A. It. 117 
(A I). 735) ov A. n. I‘i0. lie was a tradilionist. 

[t] Miiliannnad (Mininoncod hi.s {‘relendctl inis>ion at fortN and died at sixty-lhreo, the age after Nvhich, 
afftiivling t(i ttio Moshins, ihc nif’ntal laculti«*s iKigiii to decline: Ibn Muslim bad Ibcrelorc a motive for not 
making himself oliler. ^ 

3) The hitjiz Othnubi Ibn Abi Slmiba, a ndli\o uf KiiOi, died A. H. 239 (A. 1). 8o3-4). He composed .a 
iomTiiotUarv on tin’ K'U.in, and a masnad, or collooiion of Traditions. Thirty thousand persons are stated te 
ha\f atloiulod his Iosmiiis.— [MirAt az-/am(in.) 

(4) Our author s|)eaks nf this poet at the cud of the present article. 

'5) A little lower ditvMi, the author tells us who, or rather what, Loba<l was. 

^1) KorAn, •ii'lrat 31. 

:7) The word na^r sitrnlllcs c'/y/f and vulture. 

(8) The right reading appears to he [pellets nf gazelle's dung). See the KAmiU under the word 

Ju3, and de Sac)'s C/irestomatt • ■ Ar. tome II. p. i32. 

(9) M. de Sacy has given a notice on an-NAhigha ad-DuhvAai in his Chrestomnthie, tome II. p. 410. 

^10) Coiimait, tils de Zayd, issu d’AdiiAn par A^ad Ibn Khozayma, poete tr6s-distingu6 dont leprdnom edait • 
Abou’l-Moustaliill, y \, tlorissait sons les Oineyyades cl mourul avaui I’aviiacment des Abbassides. 

auxquels il dlait lies-attacht!. Scs po6sics compos6cs cn I honncur de la famille dc HAchem, et nomim'es p<aii 
celte raison MchemiygAt, sont computes ]»armi ses nnivros les plus remarquables. Pendant toute sa \ie, il n. 
cessa de cdlALrer la gloire des poetes issiis d’AdiiAn etde faire la guerre aux podlos dc la race de CahlAii, excepio 
copendaiit k Tirirnmah, dont il etait Tami inlime, iiialgrd la diffirence dc leur origine ct de lours opinions po- 
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Utiqucs, relifrieuses et UUiraires. Coumait luibitait Coura, ofi il lint quelqiic temps une d'enrants. 11 a l.nt 
l>raucoup de vers k ia louaiige (I’AbbAn, Ills <le Walld, de la tribu dt? Hadjila. Cournait I'dait n»'' A d»> 

Id inert de Hossayii, tils d’Al>j cn I’anutV 01 de I luViro. II inounit snus lo klialiJat dt' Mor\\An llni Moliaiinm'd 
(Merwan II), on I’aniit'o 12(5, 11 fnt onlciTdtl.nis un lieu voisin do Ctnifa, iiomino .l/t7»/d«, qiii osi doMMiii •iopni'' 

10 cimetu'ro des IJonon Aca(l.--(\^diarii III, 463-47I.J—A. (.’anssm do IVroovnI. 

(H) Tirinimah lils do Hakim, issn do Cahf.ln par Tay, osl iiii dos Itmis pootos du promior siVoIo do I 
misine. II luait die «'lo\d k Dam.is; il alia oiisinto Conla a\oo los Ircnpos s\riOimos, ot s’l tablil on ootto vdlo. 

11 onilir'as.s.i l.i socto do.s AzdnA'i, Il a fad dos ^ers k la lonaiij^’o do Kli.dfd, Ills d Abdall.di ol Kasr\. li IrOqutMi- 
fait lo i)()oio Ibmli.t of >^iirf.mt lo poofo Coinnait lils do Zayd, a\oo loqnol d Oi.id iiilimonioid IjO.—(Afrliam III, tu,.) 
—A. Caiissiii do Po^oo^al. 

(12) Till' oinir Maslama, son ol the khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan. diod A. II. 12:* A. I). 73y-40}.— 
{Xitjihn.) 

(13) This provorhial oxprossiuii is not notiood by al-Maiil.un. 

(14) Literally: Uesoinbling the drawinj? of llie blade. 


AL-MOAFA IBN ZAKABIYA. 


The kddi Aim ’1-Faraj al-Moafa Urn Zakarija Ibn Yali\a Ihn Iliimaid Ibn Ilamiiiad 
Ibn Dawud un-Nahra\vani, surnarned Ibn Tarara al-Juriri, was a jurisconsult, a 
[diilolot^cr, a poet, a scholar learned [itt the huv]an{\ yersed in every branch of science. 
He held the post of luhU in lliat quarter of Baghdad called Bab at-Tak, exercising the 
functions of that place as deputy to the luidi Ibn Sabr. Traditions were delixered b) 
him on (lie authority of some eminent masters, siicli as Abu 'l-Kavini al-Bagliawi 
[vol. i, p. 323), Abii Bakr Ibn Abi HawucI [voL 1. p. 590), Yab\a Ibn Said (vol. II. 
p. 597), Abu Said al-Adawi, and Abu Hamid Mubamniad Ibn Ilarun aMIadraini (1). 
One of the teachers from whom be received his philological information was Abu Abd 
Allah Ibrahim Ibn Muhammad Ibn Arafa Ibn Niftawaili (vol. I. p. 26), and [tradi- 
*‘iional information) was transmitted from him lo later students by Abu 1-K4sim al* 
Azhari, the kddi Abu ’t-Tai\ib al-Tabari (vol. /. p. 644) doctor of the Sliafile sect, 
Ahmad Ibn Ali atli-Thauri, Ahmad Ibn Omar Ibn Bauh, and others. Ahmad Ibn 
Omar Ibn Rauli relates as follows; Abu 'l-Faraj al-Moafa went to the house of a 
certain rats (2), and found a number of the literati and philologcrs assembled there. 
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They asked him what branch of science he felt inclined to discuss with them, and 
he addressed the raU in these terms : Your library contains treatises on all the 
branches of knowledge and of literature; will you be pleased to send your boy 
“ there and let him open the door and bring us the first book he lays his hand on; 

you will then examine the subject of which it treats, and that subject we shall 
** discuss." This," says Ibn Ilauh, ** proves that Abu 'I-Faraj was acquainted 
“ with ait the sciences."—Abu jMuhamniad al-Bafi (3) used to say: ** When the 
“ /kd(/i Abu ’1-Faraj is present, we have with us all the sciences." He said also : 

“ Were a man to devise one tliird of his properly to the most learned of men, it 
“ should be delivered over to Abii ’l-Faraj al-Mo6fa." Al-Moafa was a sure, and 
trustworthy transuiilter of traditional information. He composed some good poelr>, 
and the following piece is gi^cn as his by Abu ’t-Taiyih al-Tabari : 

Say 10 him who (‘n\ics me ; “ Do you know whom you olTend by 3our conduct? You olTeud 
“ God in tinding fault with wliat lie did; for you arc not pleased at what God hath bestowed 
“ ii()on me. May God llierefore punish you in giving me an increase (0/' hnowlcrhjo) and ex- 

elude you from every paili Ivy which knowledge may be reached. 

The shaikh Ahuishak ns-Shirazi [voLI. p, 9) mentions him with commendation in 
the Tahnh'U al-Fukahd, and then adds these words: “ Abu Ali 'd-l)dwudi, the kddi of 
“ our city, stales that the following verses were recited to him by Abu’l-Faraj as his 
“ own : 

“ Shalt I seek to obtain light from the cloud, or water from the mirage? I ask of vile lor- 
“ lime to lavish on me its favours, and I am sated with the fruit of biilerncss. And yet 1 hope, 

“ vith longing desire, to meet the best of men in the worst of ages (1).” 

Tbo following piece is by al-Moafa : 

J'he Lord of the universe is bound to provide for me; why then should I submit myself as a 
slave to ilic world? Before I was created, he who formed me, may his name he glorified! 
tixed my share of adversity and prosperuy. 'When ricii, liberality and beneficence arc my com¬ 
panions; when poor, my companion is meekness. As I am unable to repel the favours of , 
God, so is ail my intelligence unable to attract them. 

It is stated that be composed these lines in imilalion of the following by Ali Ibn 
al-Jahm (voL IL p. 294) : 

Be assured that idleness is not always hurtful, and that application is not always useful. I>ince 
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the provision God has alloiied you will reach you equally soon, be you at home or abroad, 
enjoy the pleasure of re])ose, 

A singular coincidence [of names) is thus rclaled by Ahii Abd Allah al-FIiimaidi 
[p. 1 of this vohune)t in his al-Jamo boin as-Salithahi: he there says: I read the 
following anecdolc in Ihe handwriting of Ahii 'l-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn /akariya an- 
IVahrawani : “ J'lnade Ihe pilgrimage one year, and, being at Mina on one of the 
“ Ihrce days wliich follow the Day (f the Sacrifice, I heard a person call out: ‘ IIo ! 
“ Abu ’l-Faraj r 1 said to myself: lie perhaps means me; but then 1 reflected that 
“ many persons bore the surname of Abu ’l-Faraj, and that some other individual 
“ might be meant. When the man found that no one ans\\cred him, he called 
“ out again : ‘ llo ! Abu ’l-Faraj al-Moafa!’ I A\as on the point of answering ^\hen 
“ 1 leflected that there might exist another man named al-Moafa and surnatned Abu 
“ Faraj; so 1 said nothing, and the same person shouted out a third lime: ‘Do! 
“ Abu ’l-Faraj al-Moafa Ibn Zakariya an-?iahrawani!’ Oh ! said 1 to myself, there 
“ can be no doubt but that he calls me; he mentions ni\ name, m\ surname, the 
“ name of my father, and the name of the toun to which I belong; J therefore 
“ answered; ‘ Here I am; what do you want?’ lie repUed ; * You are [leiliajis from 
“ ‘ an-A’alirawan in the East?’ 1 answered that 1 was, on which he (»l)ser\ed that 
“ the Nahrawan which he meant lay in the Wt st. 1 was much struck with all the«e 
“ coinculcnces and 1 learned that there was a place in Maghrib called an-Nahrawan, 
“ quite difl’erent from the ^ahrawan which is in Irak (5;.” Abu ’I I'aiaj al-Muafa 
composed a number of instructive woiks on literary and other suhjc'cts. He is the 
author of the book inlillcd Al-JaHs tea A-Aitis [the companion and ft iend). Hi.*, birth 
took place on Thursday the 8lh of the iiionlli of Uajab, 303 (Janiiar\, A. D. OlO:. 
or 305, according to another slatcmenl. lie died on Monday, the 18lh of Zu ’1- 
liijja, 390 (lOlh November, A. D. 1000), alNahrawan.— Tnrdrd is written with a 
linal d (1), l)iit some persons replace this letter by a [i ],— Al-Jartri means related 
to Muhammad Ibn Jarfr al-Tabari, the imam of w hom we have already spoken. Abu 
'l-Faraj received this surname because he had accepted and followed implicitly the 
religious opinions taught by al-Tabari who, as we have already stated [vol, IL p. 597), 
was a mnjtahid imdm and the founder of a particular sect, lie had a great number 
of disciples, many of whom adopted his system of doctrine, and one of these was 
Abu 'I Faraj.—As we have already spoken of Nahrawdn [vol, /. p. 401), we need 
not repeal our observations here. 
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Ij rhis traditKiMist (lied A. H. .‘<21 I A, l>. 933).— {Nujitm.) 

'2) Scr iiau:(‘ 1^7, ikHc (V) of this \oluMif*, and paciir ti7, nol»* ('»; of \ol. II. The vsord w/v now sifrnifie'N 

''’ijtlnin tif It 17*'S('/. 

;,i) Tin* nniiMiscniits road n ronconsK ul-tiil/.i { ^L.)|) irisir.id nl-Hnfi — Ahu M\dtaniinad Ahd 

Allah Ihrj Muli.iiiiiii.id .iMlafi .il-Kfjiiu.ire/iin (natiM* of fhe \illa'.re of llaf, in the firovinci’ of Khuw.iri/in or 
khan/iio, w.'t^ hn,dilN di7l!nuoii*')ii‘il a*, a iiirisconsull, a |iiH*t, and a lih*iai\ ^rholar. He micoedorl ad-l)<iraki 
no!. II. )). 1:17, <is jirolcs'-ni at ISa^inlad, ami died in the \iai ‘.JUS (A. I), llM)7-8 )?—(Tobufidt al Fuka/id, 
iiito;Trai»lii( iiianusi 1 ijil heloiu'in j In the Ihb/i >tfi( ijitc tm/ith ,nlc, No. 7 jo, lol, 77 \er.so.) 

''ll latelallv* III Ifii* at:e ol do*;s. 

">) This .meidole is cuimus enough, laii, indoiliinat-U lor its aulhentieitv. no jd.ice ol that name exists 
II Maulinh 


Af.-MOI/Z LM)IN ILLAll 


Al)ii Tnmini Maadd, sifrnamcd al-Moizz U din Jiloh ijlw (.rnller of (jod'a reJujiun], 
\Nas III • ol al-Maiisur, (lie son of al-R«iim, llie of al-):alKli Obaid Allah. We 

hax' aircad) sjmkeii of bis fallier {roL 1. p, 218), of his grandfallier p. 181 [of tim 
rol.j and of In^uieal L^randfalher (?'o/ //. /). 77), and (ri\en a sketch of their history. 
\l-Min/.7, recel\ed fr* in the [)eo|de, in the lifetime of his fattier, the oath of fealty 
as heir to the lliroiie. The oath was renewed to him after his father’s deatli and on 
the date mentioned i i onr article on that prince. Having then taken into his hands the 
direction <»f ad’airs, he go\erned the stale remarkably well. On Sunday, the 7th of 
Zu ’l-Hijja 341 ^25lh April, A T). 953), he look his seat on the throne of the em¬ 
pire, so that the grandees and a great number of the people might do him homage. 
They saluted him with the title of khalif, on which he assumed the surname of al- 
Motzz, without shewing ain sorrow for the ilealh of his father. Having then set out 
to visit the provinces of Ifrikiya and provide for their welfare and tranquillity, ho 
subdued the rebels in these countries, chose from among his pages and followers those 
whose ability and intelligence he had appreciated and confided to them the govern¬ 
ment of his (towms and) districts. To each of them lie furnished a numerous troop 
of militia and men at arms. He then placed a large army under the orders of Abu 
’I-Hasan Jawhar, the kdid of whom we have spoken under the letter J [vol. /. p. 340) 
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and scnl him to subdue all the countries of Maghrib which had refused obedience. 
Jawhar went to Fez and from that to Sijilmassa. Having taken these cities, he 
inarched towards the ocean which environs the world, caught some fish therein, put 
them into jars filled >\itInNater and sent them to al-Moizz. He then returned to his 
master, bringing with him as prisoners, in an iron cage, the sovereigns of Fez and 
Sijilmassa. A full account of that expedition v\ould he too long to relate; let it 
suffice to say that the hdid did not return to Fl-Moizz until he had solidU estab¬ 
lished that prince’s authority in those countries and chastised the disobedient 
and the refractory. (He vainquished fhem every where he met them,) from the <loor 
[or rapilal) of Ifrikiya to the ocean, in the West, and from the sumecajiital as far as thr 
provinces of Egypt, in the East. There remained not a spot in all those regions 
wlierein the sovereignly of al-Moizz had not been proclaimed; in c\er\ one of tluon, 
the Friday prayer v\as offered up in his name by the congregation, \vilh the sole v\ 
ception of Sibta [Ceuta], ^vhicll city remained in the possession of the Omaiyide 
sovereigns mIio ruled in Spain When al-Moizz was informed of the death of Kafni 
al-Ikhshidi [vol. 11. p. 524), \\ho was go\ernor of Egypt, as we In-ne already stated. 
al-Moizz ordered Jawhar to make preparations for maiching into that country. 
Jawhar, before going, made an expedition towards the West, in order to settle matters 
IIktc. He look with him an immense army, assembled all the Arab tribes that 
were to accompany him to Egypt, and collected from the Herhers live hundred 
thousand dinars of taxes which they owed htr territories granted to them by go\ern- 
ment. When the winter season arrived, al-Moizz set out for al-Mahdiya and caused 
five hundred camel-loads of dinars to be transported from the palaces of his forefalhei> 
to his own. On Sunday, the 27tli ofMuluirram, A. H. 358 [21sl Dec. A. D. tK>8i, 
Jawhar came back, biinging to al-Moizz troops and money, and then received the 
order to set out for Egypt. He took wdlh him a great number of tribes (both Arabic 
and Berber), In our article on Jawhar w'o have given the date of his departure and 
that of his arrival in Egypt, so we need not repeal them here. Al-Moizz spent on 
the army which accompanied Jawhar so great a sum of money that tlie donatives (m 
some cases) amounted to one thousand dinars (a man) and were never less than 
twenty. The soldiers being thus enriched by his gifts, laid out their money at 
Kairawan and Sabra(l), in purchasing whatever they stood in need of. Jawhar 
departed with the army and look with him one thousand camels loaded with money 
and arms. The quantity of cavalry and ammunitions was immense. Dearth and 
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peslilence had prevailed in Egypt that year and carried off, its is said, six hundred 
thousand persons in the capital and the provinces. On the 15lh of llarnadan, A. H. 
358 (2nd of August, A. I). 960), al-Moizz received intelligence of the conquest of 
Egypt hy his troops. Some time after, the dromedary express arrived with a dis¬ 
patch ceiilaining an account of the conquest. Djawliar wrote repeatedly to al-31oizz, 
requesting him in the most pressing terms to ciuno to Egypt, amd soon after, he 
informed him liy a courier tlial Egypt, S\ria and Hijaz were brouglit into perfect 
ord( r and that the prayer was offered up in his name Ihroimhoul all those countries, 
riii.^ new s gave al-Moizz the utmost satisfaction and, as soon as his authority was con- 
solidaU'f] in KgNpl. he set out, after naming Jlolukkin Ihn Ziri Ihn .Men^ (vol. 1. 
p. 267' a^^ Ills lieutenant governor in Ifrikiya. lie took with him an immense sum 
of mornw ami a numher of very influential and powerful chiefs, lie started from 
al-Mansuriya (2 , tlu' seat of his empire, on Monday, the 21st of Shawwal, A. II. 
361 olli August, A. 1). 972 ami proceeded to Sardaui\a i3) wht*re he slopped in 
order to rallv his oflicors, foUowiU's and all those who were to accompany him. 
Whilst at that station he ralitied Ihdukkiu’s nomination, the date of which has been 
already gi\en in his hing^ajiliieal notice, lie departed thence on Thursday, the 5lh 
of Safar 362 lolh >o\. I), 972i and continued his niarcli, halting at certain 

places f<u’ a few dii\s and, at other limes, proceeding with great speed. On his way, 
li(‘ parsed llirougli Ikirka and entered Alexandria on Saturday, the 23rd SliahAn of 
the same yeai 29lli Mav, \. I). 973). II e went in on horseback and proceeded to 
IIh' hath. .\l)h Tiiliii Mtdiani; ad Ihn Ahmad, liwll of .Misr '^Old Cairo), accompanied 
1)\ the eliicf mi'ii of the country, waited on him [in AJcxiwdria] and offered him 
their salutations, lie held a sitting near the light-house, in order to receive them 
and, addressing to them along speech, ho said that he had come to Egypt, not forthe 
jmrpose of augmenting his dominions and his wealth but of maintaining tlie true 
faith, protecting pilgrims and making war against the infidels. He declared his 
resolution to ch»se his hfe in tlieexeicice of good works and to act in conformity 
with the orders he had received from his ancestor, the Prophet [Muhammad). He 
then preaehod (o them and made a long exhortation which drew tears from some of 
those who were present; after which, he arrayed the kddi and other persons of the 
assembly in robes of honour, made each of them a present of a horse [or mule], ready 
harnessed, and dismissed them. Towards the end of the month of Shahan, he left 
Alexandria and, on Saturday, the 2nd of Kamadan (6lh June, A. I). 973), he slopped 
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at Mina, which is the wharf of Misr, opposite Guiza. The kaid Jawiiar went 
forth to meet him and, on drawling near, dismounted [from hu home] and kissed the 
ground before him. The vizir Ahu ’1-Fadl Jaafar Ihn al-l"ural, of whom we have 
given some account under the letter J (rol. I. p. IU9), had also an interview, atal- 
Djiza, with al-Moizz, wlio remained there three dajs. The army ju'epared foi 
crossing the ri\er'to the w'harf of Misr, with their baggage, and, on Tuesday, the oth 
of Haniadan —or, by another account, on the 7tli of that month,—Kl-3h)izz passed 
the Nile and proceeded to al-Cahira [Cairo], without entering Misr (Old (aunt], al¬ 
though the inhaliitanls had adorned the streets of the city, thinking he would visit it. 
On the other hand, the peojile of Cairo had made no prejiaratiuns fur his receplnm. 
as they supposed that he would, first of all, go to Misr. On airiving at Canu, lit* 
went to the Castle and entered a halt of audience where he hdl prosliale in adoration 
ofalmightv Cod. lie then said a praver id' two raloh and disn.L-M'.i the eompanv 
It was after al-Moizz that C.airo received the surname of aOloizznja t(ir .\Ioizziofi , 
this city having been built for him hv tlic luhd Jaw bar. On i'ridav, llie I7lli ol 
Muharram 364 (7th Oct. A. I). 974), al-Moizz look awav from Jawhar Ihesiipenn 
tendance of the government oflices, the collectorship of tju' ri'venue and the diiee- 
tion of all oilier public atfairs. In our article on th(‘ sliarif Mn\ Allah Ihn Tahataha 
rol. 11. jj. i7 we staled that, in a conveijation with al-V,oiz7, he i|uestioned him 
about his geniNilogv, and we gave that .sovereign’s answer; we mentioned also what 
he was hold ( nough to do on his return to the Castle. El-Moizz was hi'.'hiv iiit« lli- 
gent, resolute and lolly-r.iinded, an accomplished schidar, and a good aslroinnner 
{or (islr<doyrrj. The following piece of verse is said to hi' his : 

.See what those eyes Iiave wrought ujion us from beneath those hoods! I liev aie more i uUiiil’ 
and more piercing to the soul than daggeis to the throat. Between them all 1 am as much 
fatigued as a proscript tlviiig under a mid-day sun. 

These lines also are said to be liis ; 

Beauty, rising in your forehead like a sun, looked down on the ro.ses of ymr cheeks, and ihv 
loveliness, fearing that tliese roses might fade in that parcliing heal, spread over them thy hair 
as a shade. 

This is a fine and original idea.—We have already given an article on his son 
Tamim [v(d. 1. p. 279) and some specimens of his poetry. We shall speak of his 
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(olluMj son, al-Aziz Nizar, under llie letter N. —Al-Moizz was born at al-Mabdiya, on 
Monday, the Itth of Uatnadan 319 (27tli Sept. A. I). 931); he died at Cairo on 
Friday, the 15th, (tr as some say, the 13lh of the second Rdhi 365 (20ili Dec. A. D. 
975), or, hy another accoimt, tlie7th of that month (5). 


I'l I S.iliiM w.is (i!ic 111 lilt' siiliiirhs ol K.-iirawaii. 

iii Till- iiriitic nl w.'is {'iv(*n !<• S;iltr.i bv Isinai! al-Mansftr, Ilit- Ihinl fatimidi* khalil.—(Al- 

ll.ikn s !iesr,ii>(n>n tie I ' infue •n}tteulrtt>natt\ )>. i.'i.j 

(1. \l-n,iki'i iil.ici"^ .S.u-<i,im\a iioar Jalula, winch pl.icf* is ahnul 'i\ iiiilps Irnin K.ntAw.m. SardAiiiya wa^. 
'.I' i‘,lilt'd lu'i ,ui.--r .1 iiuiidii-r (d Cllinsli.ms, wlniiii On- ^lu'^uhll.m^ bad (arncd idl fim.i llic i.slt- nl Sardinia, 
w.'ii |ti'niii||('d Im m lilt* ilicit , Aii'-tln-r ccloin ol Ibp s.iiii(’ iiPop’o i-Mstcd in tin- iici'^liboiii'liood ot Td/j-r.— 
\l ll.ikii |i. 7s, Him Kli.ddrm s Ihstaiir ii('\ Herlivis^ Mil. 111. ]i 1 :i<i ol niN Iraiislidioii.) 

I Sm' \iil. 1 ji. i,:i , Moir (7 . 

I) I III a liillci an'tiinit nl the lib-of ilii-'sovcrcin'n coiisiill the I/c il'tLMnrzz ii\ (Juatroriicii- ' Jxunitu 
' luthiiuj di- isiiT). and ihc Hi'-to'ie fle\ Uetlurs, Ionic 11, 


Vl.-Ml NTAAsIK lUI.LAIl. 


Ahn Tamim Maadd, surnamed al-Mustansir Billah [the invoker of God's ussiatanccif 
^^as the son of a/.-/aliir h-l/.az Din-lllah, tlie son of al-llakim, the son of al-Aziz, 
th(’ son of al-Moizz li-Din Utah, h iin whose hio<;raph\ we ha\e just |^i\en. The rest 
of Ins ancestors we lune already mentioned. He was proclainied «overei<:n or. 
Si:nda\, the 15th of Shahan ^27 'lilh June, A. 0. 1036', after the death of liis 
father. Durinj^ his reiu;n a mimher of e\ents look jdaee the like of whi(?h ne\er 
occurred m the reion r! an\ other orince of that farniK, either liefore or after liim. 
Such, for instance, was the alfair of Ahu ’l-Hurilh Arshin al-Basasiri [voi. /. p. 172) 
who, ha\ing acquired i^reat power and influence in Baghdad, snhsliluted in the public 
prayer [khotba] (1) the name of al-Mustansir for that of the nmm (and Abbastde khahf] 
al-Kaim. This took place in the year YSO (A. D. 1058). During twelve months the 
kholhn was recited, in the name of al-Mustansir, from all the pulpits of Baghdad. 
Another remarkable occurrence was the reyolt of Ali Ibn Muhammad as-Sulaihi who. 
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having become master of Yemen in llie manner we liavc already related [vol. II. 
j). 345), had prayers offered up for al-AJuslansir from all the pulpits of that country, 
immediately after the khotha. This event is so well known that details are unne¬ 
cessary. Another extraordinary fact was that he reigned sixty years, which nnus more 
than any memher of tlie Abhaside fcimil\ or of his own ever did. An(»thcr strange 
thing wa«; hishcAng raised to the sovereignty at the age of seven years. Another \\a> 
that, from the time his ancestor al-Mahdi obtained the supreme power till the da>s ol 
al-Moizz, — see the preceding article,—the pra>er had been always offered up in 
.Maghrib for the Fatimides; when al-Moizz set out for hgNj>t, he appointi'd Thdukkin 
Ibii Ziri as his lieutenant in that country, and the hliatha continued ti) he said there 
iis usual [for the Fdtimidr dunastij]', hut al-Moizz Ibn Hadis, of ulnun mc shall gi>e 
some account see paijc 308 of this rol ), put a stoj) to the practice. Thi.s happened ifi 
the year 443 'A. Ih 1051-2 , during the reign of al-Muslansir. 1'he author of tin' 
History of Kairawan 2' gives the year Y35 a< the date of this event; f3 hut (iod knows 
iiest. In the year 430 V. D. 1017: the names of al-Mu«tan«ir and (d'hi< anc'‘st(»r^ 
were replaced in the khotha, at Mekka and at Medina, by that of al-.Miiktadi 'i , the 
klrdif of Ikighdad; hut an account of this would lead us too tar. Another extraordi¬ 
nary tiling happened during al-Mu.'^tansir’s reign lagreat famine, th(‘ like of which 
had ni'ver been known since the days of'//ic patriarch], ]oi>c\)\\ the faithlul, de.sidaled 
r’gvjil during siwen years; men ate the flc-sh of their fellow-men and, it is .said, .i 
.single .cake of bread was sold for tifty piece.< of gold [dinars], .\s long as tin- 
calamity la^'led, al-Muslansir alone possessed a horse, and, when he rode out, llit“ 
courtiers followed on foot, not huMiig a beast to carry them. Indi>idual.‘^ walking 
in the stria ts fell dead of hunger. Al-Muslansir was obliged to boirow a mule for 
hi.s parasol-bi‘arcr, from Ibn llihat Allah, president of the board (d’ official corres¬ 
pondence (5). The famine rose at length to such a lieighl that, in the year 5(»2 
A. I). 1009-70), al-3Iiiilansir’s mother and daughters remo\etl to Baghdad. The 
inhabitants of Egypt dispensed into \arious countries and were scattered abroad. It 
continued to rage with unabated violence till liadr al-Jarnali Amir al-.luMush, the 
father of al-Afdal Shahanshah, set sail from Acre, as we ha\e related in the life of 
his son (vol. /. p. 012) and proceeded to Egypt where he look in liands the direction 
of affairs amf n‘-established the prosperity of the country. The details of hi.s 
proceedings would lead us loo far.—Al-Mustansir was born on the morning of 
Tuesday, the ICtli of the second Jumada 420 (2nd July, A. D. 1029); he died on 
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llie eve of Thursday, the 18l]i of Zu 'l-IIijja 487 (6lli Jan, A. 1). 1095).— I may 
here observe that the 18lh of Zii 'I-Hijja is the anniversary of the Festival of Ghadir 
[Aid (iGGhadtr) which is the same as that of Ghadir Khumm [the pond of Kliumm,. 
1 mention this, liaviiijr hoard many persons ask on what day of the month that festi¬ 
val look place. — situated helweeiiMekka and Medina, is a place where there 

IS a pond of water, or, hy another account, a moras.*?. When the Proplict returned 
from .Mekka, the year of the farewell (0), he halted at Rhiimm and adopted Ali Ihn 
\l)i Talih as his hrolher, sayinjf: “ Ali is to me what Aaron was to Moses. Almighty 
“ tiod! he a friend to his friends and a foe to his foes ; help those who help him and 
‘ ‘ Inislrate the hopes of those who betray him.” The Shiites allacli great importance 
I') this (lra<lilion). According to Al-Ilazimi {page \ i of thts rol Khnmvi is the 
name (d’ a \alley hing between Mekka and Medina, and in the neighhoiirhood of 
al-Juhfa (7'. It contains a pond near which the Prophet pionounced liis invocation. 
This valley is notorious for the insalubrity of its air and the malignity of its fevers. 
— We have already noticed some memhers of al-Mustansir's family and shall speak 
of others in their proper places (8). 


n' Stv \..1. I. p. 17 4. iidie i). 

(il 'llio liistorv of K.iir.iwArj h.is hoeii \NriUc‘M hv Iho followin}? authors: 1st, Ihn ar-Kakik, who was 
iiMi.j; III the M'.ir :i4l (A U. ^iiid,lhn al-.l.iz/.'ir, who, acconliui? to the author i»I the liatydu nt-^Iugla 

'Ill'll Ml 3(.lt lA. 1). 971)), I'l, ,11 Minluj.' to Ihii Ahi Osaihia, in :iy:> (A. I). lOO'i-li); 3ul. Ihii Rashik, who lin'ii 
in the u-ar 4t::t lA. 1». !07(»-1); 4lh, Ihn ShaihlAil the Sanhauan, who liioil in SOI (A D. 1107-8 , 

5th, Ihri U.irnniAil, whos(’ wm k is nled h\ Ihn Khaldhu; t.th, Ihn Sharal, whose history is quoted in the BnujAu: 
ami 7ili, Ahh llakr Ahd Allali Ihn Muhaininad al-MAIiki, author ol a hiojjraphieal work, arran|?ed in chronol"- 
r^nul Older, and trealin^r ol tin- most reinarkahlo jiiriscon.sults and doNotei’s who had aiijieaied at KairawAu. 
lip to till' '\e.ir a.'jCi ol the Hijra iiiclusi\ely. It lurnishes uecasjonally some e-ood histoi'ieal inlorinaliuii. riie 
MS ol the bihlwth^ijue is dated 24lli Rajah 727 (June, A. I). 1327), and one ot tho^e from whie)' 

it was (Opied bore the dale of 54 4 (A. I). 1149-50). 

(3) Ihn khiildhn, who pi\t's a ' .11 .uroiinl of this ••vent, (see Hulvire tle^ Jkrber^, tome I, pape 31 ei suiv., 
slates that it took plaix' in tlie v ar 437 {\. D, l»45-r.); hut, in the secomi Miiuino ol the same work, pape 20 
he sa\h it happened in the year 4 40 , and this is also the date pi\on hy the author of the Baiydn, 

(4) The author has here tallen into a mistake; the khalif al-Mukladi connnencod his roipn A. H. 407. It 
was the khalif al-KAim whose supremacy was ackuowIcd| 2 red in Maghrib after the revolt of al-Moizz tlie ZIride. 
Ihn Khaldhn, in lus Hiatoire des Berbers, tome II. p. 21, says so positively, and the dale sufticcs to prou\e 
that hi‘ is m the right. Ihn KhallikAn has avoided this error in his life of al-Moizz Ihn UAdis, page 3 8i. i f 
Mils volume. 

\5) See, lor the board of corresjwndence or chancery-offlee, vol. 1, p. 33, note (4). 
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((!) TliP tentli yj'ar nl tho llijr.i ^^a'; called the yenr of the fareirell, because .t \^as that in wliicb Miibaiii' 
11 ',td uuulo his last pilfjnmai^e .md bid adieu to Mekka. 

(7) See Mil. 1. }). at.a. note i'-JW). 

(!'•) A luiiiT notice on al-Mustansir. compiled from the works ol \annns Arabic authors, was (iiibbsbed b\ 
Oualremere m the second ^ohlme ol liis Metnorres sitr rt'yyjite. 


MART F AL-kAUKIIl. 


Abi'i Malib'iz Marul al-Karkhi, the relchraled saint, was (lie son of Firuz, or Fin'izati. 
nr Ali, and one of the clients of Ali Ihn Miisa ar-liida, a person id’ wlioiii we hau* 
already spoken {vol. II. p. !212). Ilis parents, who were (’.lirisliaTis, delnered him 
over to a sehool-niasler of that persuasion, and when this ni.in tnid him In sav : “ I'lind 
“ is) the third of tlinv',’' he replied: “ \ot so! he is th' Only One !l)’\ llaMitn 
once rereived a severe heatinc: from his niasler for makinif ''iieh an answer, he ran 
away and left him. His parents then said : “O! were he to come hark to us, we 
“ should conform to whatever religion he nia\ have chosen.’’ .Some lime af*er, ln' 
made ]iis profession of Islamism in the liands of Ali Ihn MiVa er-Hida and, ha\ine 
returned to his parents’ house, he knocked at the door. A voice [from ivithtn] said 
“ Who is there?” He answered: Maruf.”—“What religion does he follow?”- 
“ Islamism”. His parents then because Moslims lllaruf had tin* reputation of 
alw’ays obtaining from God the fuinimcnl of his prayers • so, in limes of drought, 
the inhabitants of Baghdad offer up the prayer for rain at his tomli. They liaxe 
also a saying that the tomb of Maruf is an approved remedy for eviTv ill. He 
said, one day, to his disciple Sari as-Sakati [vol. I. p. 555): “ Wlien thou 
“ slandest in need of God’s assistance, invoke him to grant it for nn sake.”— 
“ I saw, in a dream, Maruf al-Karkhi;”—so relates as-Sakati,—“he seemed to he 
“ under the throne [of God), and the Creator, may his power he glorified! said to 
“ the angels: ‘Who is that?’ To which they answered: ‘Thou knowest, o Lord * 
“ ‘ belter than we do.’ (God) replied : ‘ It is Maruf al-Karkhi; he was intoxicated 
“ * with love for me and did not recover till he met me.’ Maruf once related as 
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follows: “One of the disciples of Dawud at-Tai (2) said to me: ‘Take care not to 
“ * discontinue the act, for, by it, thou art brought near unto the favour of thy Lord.’ 
“ —‘ What is that act? ’ said I. He answered: ‘ Continual obedience to thy Lord, 
“ ‘ and respect, with good counsel, for the Moslims.’ **—Mohammad Ibn al-Husain 
relates that he heard his father say : “ I saw, in a dream, Maruf al-Karkhi, after liis 
deatli, and I said to him : ‘ IIow did God treat thee? ’ and he anSwered : ‘ He hath 
“ ‘ shewn mercy unto me.’—‘ Was it for thy self-mortification and thy devotion?’ 
“ said I. ‘ No,’ said he, ‘hut because 1 had hearkened to the exhortation of Ibn 
“ ‘ as-Sanimak (p. 18 of this voL) and because 1 clung to poverty and consorted with 
“ ‘ the poor.’ ” Maruf himself gave the following account of Ibn as-Sarnrnak’s 
exhortation : “ As I was passing throught Kufa, I stopped to hear a man called Ibn 
“ as-Sammak, who was preaching to the people. In the course of his sermon he 
“ said : ‘Whosoever lurnelh altogether from God, God will turn totally away from 
“ ‘ him ; whosoever lurnelh his heart towards God, God will turn towards him with 
“ ‘ mercy and a look of consent to his wishes, and he who has been [devout) from 
“ ‘ lime to lime,God will shew liim mercy on a lime.’ llis words sunk into my heart, 
“ so I turned towards God and left every occupation except the service of my patron 
“ Ali Ibn Musa ar-Uida. 1 related this discourse to ar-Uida and he said: ‘That 
“ ‘ exhortation is quite sufficient, if thou art capable of being touched by an exhor- 
‘ ‘ ‘ tation.’ ”—We have already spoken of Ibn as Saminak among the Muhamniads ,— 
When Maruf was on his death-bed, they asked him for his last injunctions*and he 
answered : “ After my death, give away my shirt in alms; naked 1 came into the 
“ world and naked I wish to leave it.”—He passed, one day, by a water-carrier who 
uas crying out: “God have mercy on him who drinketh I” On this, he went up 
to him and took a drink, thought he was at that time keeping a strict fast. Some 
one then said to him : “Art thou not keeping a fast?” and he replied: “Yes, I am, 
“ but I hoped for the fulfilment of that man’s prayer,”—The merits of Maruf and 
the anecdotes respecting liim are too numerous to be related. He died at Baghdad 
in the year 200 (A. D. 815-6) or, by other accounts, in 201 or 204. His tomb, 
is in that city; it is a well-known monument, much frequented by pious visitors.— 
Karhhi means belonging to Karkh. Nine places bearing this name are mentioned 
in Yakut al-Ilamawi’s geographical dictionary, but the best known of them is that 
which is (the suburb) of Baghdad. Maruf most certainly belonged to that place, 
though some say he was a native of the Kharkh of Judddiit which is a village in 
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Irak, situated on the line which separates the government of Klianekan from that 
of Shahrozur. 


(1) That nii'ans: God is the third i)ei’son of the Trinity. It is a koranie expression (see shrat t>, verse 77), 
Init eould ne\er have been made use of l>y a Christian teacher. This shews that the story here related is a 
Moslem fabrication, 

;2) See vol. I. p. 355, note (18). 


AL-MOIZZ IBN BADIS. THE ZllUDE. 


Al-Moizz al-llimyari as-Sanhdji {the sanhajinn llimyarite) (I), soxereign of lfriki)a 
and its raaghribine depondancies, was the son of Badis, the son of Mansur, the son 
of Bolukkin, the son of Ziri, the son of Manad. In our article on his son, tlic emir 
Tamim {vol, 1, page 281), we have given the rest of the genealogy. Al-Hakim the 
(Falimidc) sovereign of Egypt, conferred on him the title oL^nrnf ad-Dawla [noble¬ 
ness of the empire) and sent him a robe of honour with a diploma authorising him 
to take lhat title. This happened in the month of Zu ’1-Hijja 407 (May, A. Ih 1017). 
Al-Moizz was a powerful anil high-minded prince, a friend to the learned, and 
prodigal of gifts. In the series of sovereigns belonging to that family, he lield 
the central place (2). We have already mentioned his father and his grand¬ 
father {vol. 1. p. 248) and also his great grandfather {vol. I. p. 267). Poets 
were loud in his praise, literary men courted his patronage, and all who hoped for 
gain made his court their halting-place. The rile of Abu lianifa was {at that time] 
more prevalent in Ifrikiya than any other, but al-Moizz obliged all the people of 
•Mauritania to adopt that of Malik Ibn Anas (vol. //. p. 545), and thus put a stop to 
all contestations arising from the diversity of legal and ritual observances. Things 
have continued in the same stale up to the present time (3). In our article on 
Mustansir billah the Obaidide (4), we mentioned lhat ahMoizz repudiated the 
authority of that sovereign, suppressed his name in the hhotha and replaced it 
by that of al-Kaim bi-Amr lllah, the khalif of Baghdad. On this, al-Mustansir wrote 
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him a long and threatening letter, in which was this passage: Why hast thou not 
** trod in the steps of thy forefathers, showing us obedience and fidelity? ” To 
which al-Moizz replied: ** My father and my forefathers werp kings .of Maghrib 
“ before ihy predecessors obtained possession of that country. Our family rendcr- 
“ ed them services not to be retributed by any rank which thou canst give. When 
** people attempted to degrade them, they exalted themselves by means of their 

swords.'’ He persisted in suppressing al-Mustansir's name and, from that 
time up to the present day, the khotha has never been said in Ifrikiya for any 
Egyptian sovereign. Many anecdotes are told of al-Moizz, but his history is so well 
known that wo need not expatiate on the subject (5). lie composed a few pieces of 
verse, but none of them have fallen into my hands.—He was sitting, one day, in 
his saloon with a number of literary men about him, and before him lay a lemon 
shaped like a hand and fingers (6). He asked them to extemporize some verses on 
that subjet, and Abu Ali al-Hasan Ibn Hasliik al-Kairawani {xee vol. I. p. 384), 
recited the following lines: ^ 

A lemon, with its extremities gracefully spread out, appears before all eyes without being 
injured (7). It seems to hold out a hand towards die Creaior, invoking long life to the son 
of Badis. 

Al-Moizz declared the verses excellent and shewed more favour to the author than 
to any other literary man in the assembly.—He was born at al-Mansuriyac, a place 
called also Sabra, and forming one of the governments of Ifrikiya (8). His birth 
look place on Thursday, the 7lh of the first Jumada 398 (19 January, A. D. 1008). 
He obtained the supreme command after the death of his father Badis and on the 
day specified in our account of that prince's life (9). He was solemnly inaugurated 
at al-Muhanimadiya (10), another of the governments of Ifrikiya. This event took 
place on Saturday, the 3rd of Zu 'l-llijja 406 (13lh May, A, D. 1016). He died at 
Kairawan on the 4lh uf Shaban 454 (13lh August, A. D. 1062) of a malady he had 
contracted, a weakness of the liver. None of the princes of his family reigned 
long as he. Abu Ali ahHasan Ibn Rashik lamented his death in an elegy of which 
all the verses rhymed in k; we abstain from inserting this piece, in order to avoid 
prolixity. This prince had no other name but aUMoizz [which is however a simple 
lillc or surname). To clear up this point, I made every possible search; consulting 
books, learned men, natives of .Mauritania and writers of annals, but could only find 
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that he was called al-Moizz and that his surname was unknown. It would therefore 
appear that al-Moizz was really his name; besides, we are not aulhorised to suppose 
that [in his case) it was a surname, for none of his family ever bore one. 1 give it 
therefore for his name, as I found it. 

(1) Ibn al-KaIbi, Tabari, Nu\^airi, and othrr historians assert that the Sanhadja, a people who form one ol 
the oldest and purest berber tribes, that of Zenapj {Senegal)^ descended from the arabic tribe of llimyer. This 
opinion, thouf^h deserving of attention, was not admitted by the native genealogists of the berber race.-—(See 
Histoire des Berbers, tome 11, p. 2 ei suiv.) 

(2) Literally: He was the central (and finest) pearl of their neck-lace. 

(3) The rite of MAlik is still the only one prcxalenl in the slates of northern Africa. It is folkwed also in 
the Negro countries. 

(4) See p. 382 of this volume. The ratiinides were called Obaidides by those wlio did not l(«>k iip«>n them 
as descendants of FlAtima, the daugliter of Muhammad. This designation w^as given to them bt’c.iu'^e their 
ancestor'i«|tl iMimed Obaid Allah. 

(!)) The history of al-Moiz/ tlio Ziride is given by Ibn Khaldhn in the Histove des Berbers, tome 1, j). 30 et 
suiv. j et tMne U, p. 18 ct suiv. 0 

(»i) Lemons of this form are not uncommon in Algeria. 

(7) The effects of the evil eye may be averteil by holding up the hand, wipi the fingers spread o|>en. It n 
to this circumstance that the pfH^t alludes. 

(ft) Sabrawas quite contiguous to KairawAii. 

(9) The inauguration of al-Moiz? had been deferred because he was only eight years old on his father's death, 

(10) The town and canton of al-Muharnmadiya lie nine miles south of Tunis. 


ABU OBAIDA. 


• Abu Obaida Mamar Ibn al-Mulhanna, an adoptive member of the Koraisbidc 
family of Taim and a native of Basra, was an able grammarian and an accomplished 
scholar. He is spoken of by al-Jahiz (vol. //. p. 405) in these terras: “There was 
“ never on earth a Kharijite [dissmier) or an orthodox believer more learned in all 
“ the sciences than he.”—Ibn Kutaiba [voL IL p. 22) speaks of him thus in the 
“ Kitdb al-Madrif: “The unusual* expressions (of the Arabic language), the history 
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“ of the (ancienl) Arabs and Iheir conflicts, were his predominant study; yet, with 
“ all his learning, he was not always able to recite a verse without mangling 
** it; even in reading the Koran, with the book before his eyes, he made mistakes. 

He detested the Arabs [of the desert) and composed a number of treatises in their 
“ dispraise. His opinions were those of the Kharijites.**—Another author relates as 
“ follows: **In the year 188 (A. D. 804-) he proceeded from Basra to Baghdad, 
“ whither he had been called by Harun ar-Rashid, and explained some of his works 
** to that prince. He taught Traditions on the authority of Hisham Ibn Orwa (1) 
“ and others; Traditions were given on his authority by Ali Ibn al-Mughira al- 
“ Alhram (2), Abfl Obaid al-Kasim Ibn Sallam (vol, IL p. 486), Abu Olhmdn al- 
“ Mazini [voL I. p. 264), Abu Halim as Sijislani [col. L p, 603), Omar Ibn Shabba 
“ an-INumairi [vol. IL p. 375) and others.*’—Abu Obaida related the following 
anecdote : ** Al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi (vol. //. p.468) sent to me, at Basra, the order to 
“ go and see him. So, I set out, though I had been informed of his haughtiness. 
“ Being admitted into his presence, I found him in a very long and broad saloon, 
** (the floor of which was) was covered with a carpel of one single piece. At the 
upper end of the room.was a pile of-matrasses, so lofty that it could not be got 
“ upon without a foot-stool, and on those matrasses al-Fadl was scaled. I said to 
“ him : ‘Hail to the vizirl’ He returned my greeting, smiled on me and, bidding 
“ me draw near, he placed me on the same seat with himself. He then asked me 
“ sundry questions and showed me such affability as set me quite at case. At 
“ his request, 1 recited to him the finest anteislamite poems I could recollect. ‘ I 
“ * know most of these;' said he, ‘what I want is (to hear) gay verses! ’ 1 recited 

“ some to him, and, as I proceeded, he shook his sides, laughed and got into an 
“ excellent humour. A well-looking man, in the dress of a kdti/j (3), then came in, 
“ and al-Fadl made him sit down beside me and asked him if he^knew mo. On 
“ his reply that he did not, he said to him : * This is Abu Obaida, the most learned 
“ ‘ man of Basra; we seal for him that we might derive some benefit from hislearn- 
“ ‘ ing.’—‘May God bless you!’exclaimed the man, * you did well I ’ Turning then 
“ towards me, he said: ‘I have been longing to see you, as I have been asked a 
‘ question which I wished to submit to you.’ 1 replied: ‘ Let us hear it.’— ‘ The 
“ ‘ (Kordn, which is the) word of God,’ said he, * contains this passage: the buds of 
“ ‘ which are like heads of demons (4). Now, we are all aware that, in promises and 
“ ‘ threats, the comparisons which are made should refer to things already known; 
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“ ‘yet no one knows what a demoa’s head is like.*—To this I replied: * God spoke 
“ ‘ there to the Arabs in their own style; have you not heard the verse of Amro 
“ ‘ ’1-Kais: 

‘ ‘ AVill lie kill me ? me wliose bed-fellows are a sword and (ntrows) pointed with azure {stee/)^ 
“ like unto the fangs of ogres. 

“ ‘ Now, the Arabs never saw an ogre, but, as they stood in awe of such beings, 
“ ‘ they were often threatened with them.* Al-Fadl and the man who questioned 
“ me approved this answer, and, on that very day, I look the resolution of composing 
“ a treatise on the Koran, in explanation of this and similar difficulties, with cver\ 
“ necessary elucidation. On my return to Basra, 1 drew up the work and entitled 
“ it al-}fajdz [metaphors]. On enquiry respecting that man, I learned that he was 
“one of the vizir’s kdtihs and boon companions.’—Abu Obaida, having been 
informed’that [Abd Said) al-Asmai [vol. 11. p. 123) blamed him for composing the 
Kitdb al-MajdZy and that he had said: “He speaks of God’s book after his own 
“ private judgment (5),” enquired when and where he gave lessons, and, on the 
day mentioned, he mounted his ass, rode up to the circle of scholars, dismounted 
and, after saluting al-Asmai, sat down and conversed with him. On finishing, he 
said : “ Tell me, Abu Said! what sort of a thing is bread? ” The other answered : 
“ it is that which you bake and eat.”—“There,*’ said Abu Obaida, “you have 
“ explained the book of God after your own private judgment '(»), for God, may his 
“ name by exalted! has said [in repeating the words of Pharaoh's chief-baker] : ‘ I 
“ ‘ teas bearing on my head (a loaf of) bread (7).'*’ Al-Asmai replied: “I said 
“ what appeared to me true and did not [mean to] explain the Koran after my private 
“ judgement.” On which Abu Obaida replied : “And all lhall said and which you 
“ blamed me for appeared to me true, and I did not [mean to) explain the Koran 
“ after my private judgment.” He then rose from his place, mounted his ass and 
went off.—AhBahili, the author of the Kitdb al-Madni (8) declared that students who 
,went to al-Asrnai’s lessons w'ere purchasing pellets of dung in the pearl-market, and 
that, when they went to those of Abu Obaida, they purchased pearls in the dung- 
market. He said so because al-Asmai recited with much elegance and could set off 
anecdotes and verses, even of' the poorest kind, so as to make the very w orst appear 
good, but that little real information was to be obtained from him; whereas, Abu 
Obaida expressed himself badly but furnished a mass of useful knowledge.— Abu 
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Obaida never explained the verses (which he recited). Al-Mubarrad [p. 31 of this vol.) 
said: “ Abu Zaid al-Answi (voi 1. p. 570) was an abler grammarian than abAsmai 

and Abu Obaida, but these two came next to him and were near to each other; 
“ Abu Obaida was the most accomplished scholar of the day."—Ali Ibn al-Madini 
(vol. IL p. 242, note (6)) spoke of him in the highest terms, and declared that he was 
a most correct transmitter of traditional literature, “Never," said he, “did ho 
“ give as a genuine production of the desert Arabs a piece which was not authentic.” 
—Abii Obaida and al-Asmai were taken before llarun ar>Rashid in order that lie 
might choose one of them for a member of his private society, and the preference was 
given to al-Asmai, as being better qualified for a table-companion.—Abu Nu>\as 
(vol. 1. p. 391) took lessons from Abu Obaida; he praised him highly and decried al- 
Asmai, whom he detested. When asked what he thought of al-Asmai, he replied: 
“ A nightingale in a cage" (9). Of Khalaf al-Ahmar (10) he said: “In him are 
“ combined all human knowledge and intelligence;" and of Abu Obaida; “A 
“ bundle of science packed up in a skin."—A poem adressed by Ishak Ibn ari- 
Nadim al-Mausili (voL L p. 183) to al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi contains the following 
passage in praise of Abu Obaida and in dispraise of al-Asmai: 

Take Abu Obaida and treat biin with favour, for in bim ^ou will find all science. Honour 
bini therefore, prefer bim, and reject the she-moukej's cub. 

When Abu Obaida recited verses, he did not mark the measure and, in repeating 
passages of the Koran or relating Traditions, he made mistakes designedly: “ For," 
said he, “grammar brings ill luck (11)." He continued to compose works until 
he died and left nearly two hundred treatises (12), of which we may name the 
following: Kitdbmajdz al-Kordn (figurativeexpressions occurring in the Koran), the 
(iharib al-Kordn (unusual expressions employed in the Kordn), the Madni ’l-Kordn 
(rhetorical figures made use of in the Kordn), the Gharib aUUadith (rare expressions 
occurring in the Tradiiions), the Kildb ad-Dibdj (silken robe), the Tdj (diadem), the 
KUdb al-lluddd (book of definitions], the Kitdb Khordsdn (treatise concerning Kho- 
rdsdn), the Kitdb Kliawdrij il-Bahrain wa l-Yamdma (on the Khdrijites of Bahrain 
and Yemdma), the Kitdb al-Mawdii (onnwwias), the Kitdb al-Bulh (on simpletons], 
the Kitdb ad-Dtfdn (on guests], the Kitdb Marj Mhit (on the battle of Marj Rdhit), 
the Kitdb al-Mundfardt (contestations between individuals concerning the illustrious¬ 
ness of Iheir respective families], the Kitdb al-KahdU(on the Arabian tribes], the Kitdb 
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Khabar iUBarrdd (history of al-BarrM] (13), the Kitdh al-Kardin (book of female 
companions, or of concomitant circumstances), the Kitdb al-Bdzi (on the falcon), the 
Kitdb al-Hamdm (on turtle-doves] the Kitdb al-IJaiydl (on serpents), the Kitdb al- 
Akdrib (on scorpions), the Ktdb an-Nawdkih (on concubines), the Kitdb an-Naivdshir 
(on the muscles of the arm), the Kitdb liudr il-Khail (on the galloping of horses), the 
Kitdb al‘Aiydn (efn great men?), t!ie Kitdb Bttnydn bi^Ahlihi (on setting up house), 
the Kitdb Ayddi A-Azd (on the generous deeds of the tribe of Azd), the Kitdh aUKhail 
(on horses), the Kitdb aUlbl (on camels), the Kitdb al-lnsdn [on man), the Kitdb az- 
Za^[on corn-fields], the Kitdb ar-Rahl (on the earners saddle), the Kitdb ad-I)ilwi (on 
the leathern bucket for drawing water), the Kitdb alBakra (on the pulley of draw-wells), 
the Kitdb as-Sarj (om the saddle), the Kitdb aULijdm (on the bridle), the Kitdb al-Fnras 
(on the horse), the Kitdb as Shatedrid [on animals gofie astray, or on verses current 
through the Arabian tribes), the Kitdh arihtildm(on puberty, or on dreaming), ihe Kildb 
' makdtil il-Fursdn [on combats where celebrated horsemen met their death), the Kitdb 
makdtil U-Ashrdf (on the violent deaths of theSharifs or desccndanls of Ali), ihe Kitdb 
os-Shir wa as-Shuward (on poetry and poets), the Kitdb fadia wa afdla{on verbs which, 
in the fourth form, have a privative signification], ihc Kitdb ol~Mathdlib (the vices of [\w 
Arabs reprehended], the Kitdb Kliulk aUlnsdn [on the human frame), the Kildb aiFark 
[on the difference between Ihe names ghen to the men.hers of the human body and 
those g’nen to the same members in animals), the Kildb al-Khuf] (on ihe feet of camels, 
or on boots], the Kildb Makka wa 'Fllarani [on Mekka and its sacred territory], tlu* 
Kitdb al'Djaml wa ^s-Siffin {on the battles of the Camel and Sifitn], the Kitdb 
Buydtdt il’Arab [on the tents of the Arabs], the Kitdb al-Muldwamdl (on mutual blamcj, 
the Kitdb aCGIiardt [on predatory excursions), llie Kildb al-Mudtabdl {on mutual 
reproaches), the Kitdb aCAdhddd (on words which have each two opposite significa¬ 
tions), the Kitdb madthir il-Arab (the memorable deeds of the Arabs), the Kitdb Madlhir 
Glwtafdn (the noble recollections left by the tribe of Ghalafdn), the Kildb Adtdi il-Ardb 
[on the high pretentions of the Arabs), ihe Kildb maklal Olhmdn (on ihc murder of the 
yialif Olhmdn], the KUdb Asmd A-Khail (on ihe names given to horses), the Kitdb nl- 
Akaka (on ungrateful children), the Kitdb kuddt il-Basra (on the kadis of Basra), the 
Kitdb Fuidh Irmtniya (on the conquest of Armenia], the Kitdb Futdh il-Ahwdz (on the 
conquest of al-Ahwdz], the Kitdb Lusds iUArab (on celebrated Arab robbers), Ihe 
Kildb Akhbdr il-Hajjdj {the history of al-Hajjdj), the Kildb Kissat il-Kaaba (the 
history of the Kaaba], the Kildb al-IIums min Aal Kuraish (on the Kuraishide families 
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called the Hums) (14), the Kiidb Fadd'd il-Ar$h {on the exeellenden of the throne of God), 
the Kitdb ma talhano fihi ’Mamma (on the faulU of language eommitted by the imlgar), 
the Kitdb as-Sawdd wa Fathihi (on Babylonia and its conquest), the Kitdb man 
shukira min aUOmmdl wa humida [on governors who have been thanked and praised), 
the Kitdb aUJamd wa 'UTalhniga (on the plural and the dual), the Kitdb al-Aiis wa 
'l-Khazraj [on the Aus and Khazraj, the two great Arab tribes of Medina), the Kitdb 
Muhammad wa Ibrdhim (history of Muhammad and Ibrdhtm), the sons of Abd Allah, 
the son of al-Hasan, the son of al-Hasan, the son of Ali, the son of Abu Talib (15), 
the Kitdb al-Aiydm as-Saghtr (the shorter work on celebrated battle-days), containing 
an acco ^ '•'inty-five conflicts, tlie Kitdb al-Aiydm al-Kabir (the greater work 
on h t ' . containing an account of one thousand two hundred conflicts, the 

Bani Mdzin wa Akhbdrihim (the battle-days and history of the tribe of 
:i lie left besides other instructive works, all of which I should mention, 

' N i not afraid of Icnghtening this article too much.—Abu Obaida relates as 
• iiows: “When I appeared before al-FadI Ibn ar-Uabi, he asked me who, of all men, 
was the best poet? and 1 answered: ‘Ar-Ilai (16)* ‘Why,’ said he, ‘do you give 
“ ‘him the preference 1 replied: ‘Because he went to see Said Ibn Abd ar^ 
“ ‘ Rahman the Omaiyide who, the very day he received him, made him a present 
** ‘ and allowed him to depart; this circumstance ar*Rai described in the following 
‘ ‘ ‘ verses : 

“ ‘ At midnight, our camels, emaciated (hy a long journey), arrived panting at Said’s door 
“ ‘The next morning, they hastened off again, praising the court-yard where he had allowed 
“ ‘ them to rc|)osc; for they had obtained (for me) not a dilatory promise but a solid gift. ’ 

“ On hearing this, al-Fadl exclaimed: ‘ Abu Obaida! you have presented to us 
“ ‘ your request wilh much address.”' The next morning, Abu Obaida went to 
the court of Harun ar-Rashid: “He gave me a present," said he, “ ordered me 
“ something out of his ^wn private treasury and dismissed me,"—Abu Obaida was 
a mawla of the tribe of Obaid Allah Ibn Mainar at-Taimi. A man of high rank 
said to him : “You, who insult every one, who was your father?" to which h^ 
replied : “ My father informed me that his father told him that he was a jew of (the 
“ town of) Bajurwan ;" the questionner went off immediately and left him (17),— 
Abii Obaida was of so sarcastic a humour that every one in Basra who had a reputa> 
tion to maintain was obliged to flatter him. He once set out for Fars with the 
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intention of visiting Musa Ibn Abd ar-Rahman al-Uilali who, being informed of his 
approach, said to his pages: Be on your guard against-Abu Obaida, for every word 
of his is (sharp and) cutting.” A repast was served and one of the pages spilled 
some gravy on the skirt of Abu Obaida's cloak. “ Some gravy has fallen on your 
cloak,” said Musa, “but I shall give you ten others in place of it.”—“ Nay 1” re¬ 
plied Abu Obaida, “do not mind! your gravy can do no harm.” By that he 
meant that there was no strength (18) in it. Musa understood the sarcasm, but held 
his peace.—It is related that, when Abu Obaida composed bis Kildb al-Mathdlib, an 
Arab said to him: “You have insulted the whole of the Arabs;” vhich he 
replied: “That can do you no harm, for it does not concern you' * these 
words that the man was not an Arab. When al-Asmai went to li he 

always said (to his disciples) ^ before he entered : “Look in and see if 
“ be there;” meaning Abu Obaida; so much he dreaded the sliarpnesi* 
tongue.—When Abu Obaida died, no one attended his funeral because he had < 
spared, in his acrimony, either gentle or simple. He was filthy in his habits ana 
lisped; his genealogy was unsound and liis orthodoxy suspected, for he had a 
leaning towards the doctrines of the Kharijites. Abu Hutim as>Sijistani (t*o/. /. 
p, 603), related that Abu Obaida treated him with respect because he thought him 
to be one of the Kharijites of Sijistan. Ath-Thauri [vol. /. p. 576) relates the 
following anecdote; “ 1 went to the mosque and found Abu Obaida silling alone and 
“ writing with his finger on the floor. He asked me who was the author of this 
“ verse: 

“ I said to my soul, when it shook and trembled : Back to thy wonted mood! Strive to me- 
“ rit praise or else repose (in death), 

“ I replied that is was Katari Ibn al-Fujaa (see vol. IL p. 522), on which he 
“ exclaimed: 'God smash your mouth I why not say; the Commander of the faithful, 
“ ‘ Abu Naama (19)?’ He then requested me to sit down and never to repeat what 
*• he had just uttered. So I kept it a secret till the day of his death.”—This 
anecdote appears to me contestable, for the verse just mentioned belongs to a poem 
composed by Amr Ibn al-ltnaba al-Ansari al-Khazraji. Itndba was his mother’s name 
and Zaid Mandt the name of his father. No literary scholar can deny the verse to 
be his, the poem from which it is taken being acknowledged to be of that author's 
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composition. Al-Mubarrad [voU 111, p. 31) relates in his Kdmil that Moawia Ihn 
Ahi Sofyan the Omaiyide said : “Let poetry he one of your chief occupations 
“ and principal studies. The nohle deeds of your forefathers are mentioned in 
“ poems, and there also you can find counsels to direct you. At the battle of Al- 
“ Harir (20), I was on the point of running away, when these words of Ihn al-llndba 
“ (came to my mind and) changed my intention : ' 

“ I was hindered by my self-denial, by my fortitude, by the hope of purchasing glory at an 
“ easy rate (m facing dangers) (21), by the pleasure of encountering perils, of striking off the 
“ heads of ny a valiant hero, and of saying (to my sow/), every time she shook and trcm- 
“ bled • thy wonted mood! strive to merit praise or else repose (m death). Let 

“ ‘ 1 ' my pure renown and ward off hereafter imputations which I had well 

I iCturn to our account of Abu Ohaida : no magistrate would receive his evi- 
w because he was suspected of an unnatural vice. Al-Asmai relates this anec- 
le : “ I and Abu Ohaida entered one day into the mosque and, behold I on the 
“ pillar at the foot of which he usually sat and at the height of nearly seven cubits, 
“ was inscribed this verse 1 

“ God’s blessing on Lot and on his people! come, AbO Obaida! say amen. 

lie said to me : “ Asmai 1 rub that out. ” So I got on his shoulders and ef- 
“ faced the writing, but not before my weight made him cry out : ‘ You are too 
‘ ‘ ‘ heavy; you arc breaking my back! ’— 1 answered : ‘ Nothing remains [to rub out] 
“ * but the t [of the word Lot,)* — ‘ That,’ said he, * is the worst letter of the whole 
“ * verse. According to another account, Abfi Obaida, finding Al-Asmai so 
heavy, told him to make haste. “ Nothing remains now,” said the other, “ ex- 
“ cepting the word Lot. ” On this, Abu Obaida exclaimed : “From him let us 
** fly (23).”—The perpon who wrote Ihe verse was Abu Nuwis al-Hasan Ibn Hani, 
he of whom we have already spoken (vol. /, p. 391). It is related that, near the 
place where Abu Obaida held his sittings, were found scraps of paper containing the 
above mentioned verse and the following : 

For thou, I am sure, art one of their survivers {and hast been always so) since the age of 
puberty, though thou art now in thy ninetietli year. 
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The anecdotes related of Abu Obaida are very numerous. He was born in the 
month of Rajab, 110 (Oct.-Nov. A. D. 728), on the same night in which Al-Hasan al- 
Basri (vol. L p. 370) died. Other accounts place his birth in the years 111, 114, 
118 and 119, but the date here given is the true one. The proof is that the emir 
Jaafar Ibn Sulaiman Ibn Abd al-Moltalib (24) having asked him when he was born, 
he replied : ** Omar Ibn Abi Rabia al-Makhziimi (voL II, p, 37^)has already shaped 
“ out my answer : being asked the date of his birth, he replied : ‘ The night on 
“ ' which [the khalif] Omar Ibn al-Khattab died; what excellence was then removed 
‘ from the world and what worthlessness brought into it 1 ' Now I was born the 
night of al-Hasan al-Basri*s death, and (the rest of) my answer ’’ be the same 
“ as Omar Ibn Abi Rabia’s. In the life of this Omar we mr ’hat these 

words have been attributed to Al-Hasan al-Basri. Abu Obaida dieJ the 

year 209 ^A. D. 824-5), or, according to other statements, in 211, or . . !. 

— A banana, which (AbUi Jaafar) Muhammad Ibn al-tasim Ibn Sahl an- ^ , 

gave him to eat, was the cause of his death. Some time afterwards, Abu *1 -Aim ^ 
[vol, l.p, 202) went to see An-Nushjani, who offered him a banana, on which he 
exclaimed : What do you mean? Abu Jaafar! you took, away Abu Obaida’slife by 
means of a banana and you intend to kill me in the same manner 1 do you con- 
“ sider as lawful the murdering of learned men?”—Abu Obaida must not bo con¬ 
founded with Abu Obaid, whose names were Al-Kasim Ibn Sallam (5ee vol, II, 
p, 4-80).— Mamar, — Al-Muthanna (25).— Bdjarwdn, the native place of AbuObai- 
da’s father, is a >illage in the district of Al-Ralikh, which constitutes a government in 
the province of Ar-Rakka. It is also the name of a town situated in Sherwan, a province 
of Armenia and near which, it is said, lies the fountain of immortality which was dis¬ 
covered by Al-Khidr (26). I am inclined to believe that Abu Obaida belonged to 
this place. Some say that Bajarwan is the name of the town from the inhabitants of 
which Moses and Al-Khidr asked hospitality 127).---Ndshjdni means belonging to 
Mshjdn, which is a village in one of the districts of Pars. 


(1) The life of Hishim Ibn Oma will be found in this volume. 

{*) See vol. II, p. 868, note (8), and read Mughira in place of Moghaira. 

(3) See vol. I, page xxxii. 

(4) See KorAn, surat 87, verse 63. There is, say the commentators, a thorny tree which grows in Tehima 
and bears a fruit like an almond, but ei^tremely bitter. Its name, zakkAm, is given, in the KorAn, to a tree 
grovnng in hell, the fruit of which will be the food of the damned. 
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(5) Private judgment was at first allowed in explaining certain obscure passages of the KorAn and of the 
Traditions; but, after the establishment of the four orthodox rites, it was formally disapproved of by the 
moslim doctors, 

(6) See vol, IT, page 125. 

(7) Kordn, surat 12, verso 36. 

(8) Abd ’1-Husain Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al-B4hili composed a commentary on a work in which At- 
TahAwi (see vol, /. p, 51), explained the obscure terms and passages which occur in the KorAn and the Tradi¬ 
tions. Ho died A. H. 321 (A. D. 933). His treatise and that of At-TahAwi bore the same title. 

(9) A nightingale in a cage is pleasing U) hear, but there is nothing else good about it. Such seems to be 
the moaning of the remark made by Abft NuwAs. 

(10) See vol. I, p. 572, note —The father of Khalaf was enfranchised by Abft Burda, the son of Abfi 

Mdsa {tee vol. 11^ p, 2) and married a woman of the tribe of MAzin. According to Mr. de Hammer, in his 
Literalurgescfiichf < "*' Arnhery vol. Ill, p. 550, Khalaf died A. H. 180 (A. D. 796-7). Mr, Ahlwardt pub¬ 
lished at Gri'' > 559, one of Khalafs poems with critical notes. The title of his work is Chalef 

elahmar*' 

(1 * ' '--ation of the word has been already noticed in this volume, p. 266, note (23). 

, .ely philological character of most of the treatises mentioned in the following list has been in- 
.ne introduction to the first vol. p. xxin. They were composed of extracts made from the poems 
.iitentious discourses of the desert Arabs. 

^13) About twenty years before the promulgation of islaraism, the tribe of Ktiraish was embroiled in a war 
with that of Haw Azin, because A j-BarrAd Ibn Kais bad slain Orwa Ibn Otba. At-Tibrlzi, in his commentary on 
the Hamdio, page alludes to this event. Mr. Caussin de Perceval gives a full account of it in his Essat 
sur Vhistoire des Arabes^ tome I, p. 301 et suiv. 

(14) The word hums signifies heroes. It was a title assumed by the principal Koraichidcs and granted by 

them to some of the KinAnian and KhozAian families which resided in their neighbourhood. [Hamdsuj page \ ; 
Essai sur I'hnt. des Arabes, t. I. p. 280.) * 

(15) For information respecting these two imdms of the Zaidiya sect, see de Sacy’s Chrestomathie arabe, 
tome 1, p. 3, of the second edition, and my translation of Ibn Khaldfin’s History of the Berbers, t. II, 
p. 499. 

(16) Obaid Ibn al-Husain, a member of the tribe of Numair, which was a branch of that of AAmir Ibn SA- 
sAa, was an eminent arabian chief and an excellent poet. He received the surname of Ar-RAl {the pastor), 
or Mi nl-ibl {the camels' herdsman)^ because he excelled in the description of these animals. He composed 
poems in praise of the Omaiyide khalif Abd al-Malik Ibn MarwAn and died at an advanced age. (As-SuyftU's 
Sharh shawdhid il-Mughni; Masdlik al-Absdr.) 

(17) The wit of Abfi Obaida’s answer ir, for the translator, quite imperceptible. 

(18) The word rendered here by strength means grease, , 

(19) Our author has already mentioned, in the life of Katari, that this chief of theKharijite sect was sur- 
named Abfi NaAma and had taken the title of Commander of the faithful. 

(20) The battle of KAdisiya was fought A. H. 15 and lasted three days. The first/oumde was afterwards 

called Yaum Armdth wL»^l the second Yaum Aghwdth and the third Yawn Aghmds 

or Amds or Ghimds On the night preceding the third day and which w^as called 
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Lailat al-Harir jiy^ \ iU (The night of growling^ or snarling), the battle was renewed and victory finally 
declared in favour of the Moslims. Arabic historians and geographers are uncertain whether the names given 
to these three designated places or not. For a full account of this celebrated battle see Mr. Caussin de 

Perceval’s Essai^ etc., t. HI, p.481 ct suiv., professor Kosegarten’s Taberistanmsis Annates, t. HI, and Price's 
Retrospect of Mahommedan History, vol. I, p. 304. 

(21) As we do not possess the traditional explication of tins piece, we can indicate its meaning by con¬ 
jecture only, 

(22) This verse may perhaps signify: that I may defend the honour of virtuous women and maintain, hence¬ 
forward, an unspotted reputation. 

(23) I suspect that this dialogue, in Arabic, offers a number of equivocal significations, such as were com¬ 
prehensible to Moslim debauchees, in Eastern countries. In that case, lh§ insertion of the anecdote does no 
honour to the author nor to the generation for whom he compiled his w'ork. 

(24) Abfl Abd Allah Jaafar Ilui Sulaimdn Ibn Abd Allah Ibo al-Abbas Ibn Abd al-Muttalih ne time, 

the government of Medina. He was removed from his post in the year 150 (A, D .halif 

Al-Mansdr. He died at Basra, but on what date is not ascertained. 

(25) The author marks the orthography of these proper names, letter by letter. Such inn. , i- 

press, as usual, but give the results. 

(20) Al-Khidr is the name by which the Moslims seem to designate the prophet Elias. According to i. 
he discovered the fountain of life and, having drank of it^ became immortal. 

(27) See Kordn, surat. 18, verse 76. 


MAAN, THE SON OF ZAIDA. 


Abu’l-Waltd Maan ash-Shaibani was the son of Zaida, the son of Abd Allah, the 
son of Zaida, the son of Matar, the son of Sliarik, the son of Arar, surnamed As-Sulb, 
the son of Kais, the son of Shurahil, the son of Hamniam,the son of Murra, the son 
of Duhl, the son of Shaiban. The rest of genealogy is well known (1). Ibn al- 
Kalbi (2) says, in his Jamharal an-Nisab : “ Maan was the son of Zaida, the son 
“ of Malar, the son of Sharik, the son of Amr, the son of Kais, the son of Shurahil, 
“ the son of Murra, the son of Hararaam, the son of Murra, the son of Duhl, the son 
“ of Shaiban, the son of Thalab^, the son of Okaba, the son of Saab, the son of Ali, 
“ the son of Bakr, the son of Wail, the son of Kdsit, the son of Hinb, the son of 
“ Afsa, the son of Domi, the son of Jadila, the son of Asad, the son of Rabia, the son 
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of Nizar, the son of Maadd, the son of Adnan. Maan was generous, brave, liberal 
** and beneficent, highly extolled (by poets) and much visited needy).”A1-Asm4i 
relates as follows : An Arab of the desert went to see Maan Ibn Zaida and recited 
** to him a poem in his praise. He then waited so long at the (palace^) door that 
** he was about to depart, when he saw Maan on the point of riding out. He imme- 
dialely rose, went up to him and, seizing the bridle of the steed, he said : 

“ O Maanl thy hands are all beneficence; {tJiPijpour) favours on the people and {open new) 
“ ways to ihy (generosity). The daughters of my uncle will know what I have obtained, 
“ when, on my return, the saddle-bags shall be examined. 

“ Maan order : ale camels, chosen from the best of his flock, to be brought 

“ out, and jm loaded with gifts, presents and clothes, he gave them to him 

“ and ' .1 of my brother! return, and may God protect thee! to the 

‘ ‘ i thy uncle; when they examine the saddle-bags, they will surely find 

' .ng to rejoice at.' The Arab answered: ‘ By the House of God! thou 

, spoken truly. ’ "—In the life of the poet Marwan Ibn Abi Ilafsa [p. 343 of 
ool.), will be found other anecdotes concerning him. Marwan was particularly 
jevoled to him and most of his poems were in praise of this chief. Under the dy¬ 
nasty of the Omaiyides, Maan rose successively from one post of aulhority to another, 
and remained attached to the service of Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Hubaira al-Fazari, go¬ 
vernor of the two Iraks. When the sovereignty passed into the hands of the Abba- 
sides, Abu Jaafar al-Mansiir besieged Yazid Ibn Omar in the city of Wasit. What 
occurred between them on this occasion is well known, and some account of it will 
be found in our article on Yazid. Maan had displayed great bravery in support of 
Yazid and, when this chief was put to death, he lay hid for some time, though fear 
of Al-Mansur. During the period of his concealment he had a number of extraor¬ 
dinary adventures, one of which we here give in the words of Marwan Ibn Abi 
Ilafsa, the celebrated poet ; “ When Maan Ibn Zaida was governor of Yemen (3), 
he made me the following narration : ‘ (AM Jaafar) al-Mansur caused the strictest 
“ ‘ search to be made for me and offered a reward in money to whoever would 
“ ‘ bring me to him. Perquisitions were made so closely that I was obliged to 
** ‘ alter my complexion by exposing myself to the rays of the sun; I cut off my 
* whiskers, put on a woollen frock and, having mounted on a camel, I proceeded 
** * towards the desert, with the intention of staying there. I had just gone out by 
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“ ‘ Ihe B4b Harb, which is one of the gates of Baghdad, when a negro, with a 
** * sword suspended in a belt from his shoulder, followed me until 1 had got out of 
** Mhe sight of the guards. He then seized my camel by the halter and, making it 
** ‘ kneel down, he grasped me by the hand : ‘ What is the matter?’ said 1. He 
“ ‘ answered ; ‘ Thou art he whom the Commander of the faithful is searching for.’ 
“ ‘ —I replied : * And who am I, that search should be made for me?’—‘ Thou 
“ ‘ art Maan, the son of Zaida,’ said he. — * My good fellow! ’ said I, ‘ have the 
“ " fear of the Almighty before Ihy eyes! where is the likeness between me and 

‘ Maan?’— ‘ Cease denying,’ said he, * for, by Allah! I know thee better than 
“ * thou knowest thyself.’—Perceiving that he was in earnest, I said to him: ‘ Here 
“ * is a jewel worth many times the sum offered by Al-MancA^ •’ e person who 
“ ‘ may bring me to him ; lake it and be not the cause ; : * blood.’— 

“ ' ' Hand it out,’ said he. On iny producing it to him, he . * some 

* time and then said : * As for its value, thou hast told the truti: pi ' i ; ♦ 
** * accept it before asking thee a question; if thou givest me a true an 

“ * let thee Aek»* said I.—* All people,* said he, ‘ declare that t: . 

‘ ‘ * noted for 1% gHherosity; tell me if thou didst ever give away at once the whole of 
** ‘ Ihy fortune?*—‘ No.’—‘ Or tbe half?*—‘ No.'—‘ Or the third?*—‘ No.’—He 

* proceeded thus till he said : * Or the tenth?’ on which I blushed and replied : 
“ ‘ ‘ I think I have sometimes done so.*—‘ Weill’ said he, * that was no great 
“ * matter (for such as thee); now I, by Allah! am a simple foot-soldier, li>ingon 
“ ‘ the pay I get from Abu Jaafar al-Mansur; every month, he gives me Iw^enty dir- 

‘ hems (4), and this jewel is worth many thousand dinars; here, I give it to thee 

‘ back, as a present for thy own sake, and on account of the generosity for which 
** * thou art noted, and in order to make thee know that there is, in the world, a 
“ ‘ man more generous than thou art. So, for the future, be not proud of thyself, 
“ ‘ but consider henceforward the gifts thou makest as trifling, and slop not in thy 
“ ‘ career of generosity.' He then threw the necklace into my lap and let go the 

* halter of my camel. As he was turning to depart, I said to him : ‘ By Allali! 

“ * thou hast disgraced me, man I I would suffer less from the shedding of my life’s 

‘ blood than from what thou hast done to me. Take back what I offered thee, 

“ ‘ for I am rich enough to do without it.’—He laughed and said : ‘Thou intendest 
‘ ‘ to make me belie my words; now, by Allah! I shall not receive it nor ever take 
‘ ‘ a reward for doing a good action. * He then went his way and, when I had no 
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“ * longer any danger to apprehend, I had search made for him and promised 
“ * to whoever would bring him to me whatever reward he might ask; hut I never 
** * heard of him again; it was as if the earth had swallowed him up.' — Maan re¬ 
mained in concealment till the affray of Al-Hashimiya (5). On that memorahle day, 
a band of ELhorasanides revolted against Al-Mansur and proceeded to attack him. A 
combat took place between them and the partisans he had in Al-Hashimiya, a town 
which [the fc/ia/if) As-Saffah had built in the neighbourhood of Kiifa. Ghars an-lNima 
Ibn as-Sabi {see vol L p. 290) says, as follows, in his work intitled Kitdb al-Hafawdt 
[book of faults) : ** In the month of Zu’l-Kaada, 134 (May-June, A. 1). 752), as- 
“ Saffah finished the building of the town which he had founded for himself near 
** al-Anbar.”—Maan, who was lying concealed in the neighbourhood {at the time of 
this revolt)^ set out at night disguised in a turban, with a veil over his face, and, hav¬ 
ing attacked the insurgents, in the sight of Al-Mansur, he displayed great bravery 
and resolution, and pul them to flight. Al-Mansur was no sooner delivered from 
danger than he said to him : ** Deuce take thee! who art thou? '' The other re¬ 
moved the veil from his face and answered Commander of the faithful I lam he 
“ whom thou hast been .making search for; I am Maan, the son of Zaida.” Al- 
Mansur immediately granted him a free pardon, heaped upon him gifts and honours, 
arrayed him in a fine dress, with splendid ornaments, and received him into the 
number of his favorites. Some days after, Maan entered into the presence af Al- 
Mansur who, on seeing him, said ; “ Tell me, Maanl did you not give to Marwan 
Ibn Abi Ilafsa a reward of one hundred thousand dirhems for this verse? 

“ ’Tis Maan, the son of ZSida, by whose prowess the tribe of ShaibSn had fresh glory added 
to its glory.” 

,!-Ln sol Commander of the faithful I but 1 gave it to him for this passage of the 

m j m : 

J iu d)'’ day of Al-Hashimiya, you stood boldly forth with your sword in defense of God’s 
V M mrth). You protected the spot where he stood and warded off from him the 
‘ i Hie sword and spear.” 

“ WCii a:, -trod, Maanl” exclaimed the khalif,—Another day, he said to him : 

Maan I proj s^ y tion speak ill of your tribe; ” to which Maan replied : 

“ You wih - *V;’ j'ud the illustrious exposed to envy, but never will you find detractors of 
“ the vile.” 


VOL. ill. 
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He went, one day, when advanced in age. to visit (Al-MansAr) and [lhi$ prince) said 
to him ; “ Maanl you arc growing old/’—Yes, Commander of the faithful I in 
“ your service,” replied Maan.—“And yet you are still vigourous/* added the 
khalif.—“ Yes, Commander of the faithful! in attacking your enemies.”— “ And 
“ you have still some strength remaining?”—Yes,” answered Maan, and it 
“ shall be used for you.” When Abd ar-Rahman Jbn Zaid, a pious ascetic of 
Basra, heard of this conversation, he exclaimed ; Unfortunate man I be reserves 
“ nothing for [the service of) the Lord.” The best known ofMarwan’s kasidas were 
composed in honour of Maan, and the finest of them is that which rhymes in I and 
of which I inserted a passage in the life of the former. It is rather long, as it con¬ 
sists of more than fifty verses; so, not to lengthen this article, I shall abstain from 
giving it. In another poem, he said of him : 

God has secured against fear and want him who has Maan for a protector in adversity. 
Maan, the son of ZSida! he keeps his promises and gives the highest price to purchase fame. 
He considers what he bestows as so much gained, if it obtains for him lasting praise; yet he 
who receives his gifts thinks them cheaply earned. He has erected for {the tribe of) of Shai- 
bSn a {monument of) glory never to fall till the solid basis of Hadan shall pass away. 

Hadan ) is the name of a great mountain, situated between Najd and Ti- 
hama, and at a day’s journey from the latter country. There is proverb which says: 
He is in Najd who sees Hadan. It is frequently mentioned in poems and historical 
anecdotes. —A person noted for the elegance of his language visited Maan, one day, 
and adressed him in these [choice] terms; “It would have been easy for me to gel my- 
“ self recommended to you by one whom you might find irksome; but I prefer 
“ chosing for intercessor your own merit and making an appeal to your own r 
“ sity. If you think to place me as high in your noble favour as 1 have ^ ^ fi » 

“ hopes in your beneficence, do so. I have not been loo proud to 
“ bounty ; spare therefore my honorable feelings the shame of a disp:, . t.” 

—Maan composed some good poetry, most of which is on braveq. U j Allah 
[HdriUn} Ihn al Munajjim [see his life in thisvol.) speaks of him in the ^ odri, and 
gives a number of passages taken from his poems. Such is the ' ‘ ^ - addressed 

to Khattab, a nephew of Abd al-Jabbar Ibn Abdar-Rabm&n (6' / ^ ' ig him strut 
about al court after having been defeated and put to flight b) kltarijites : 

Why didst thou not walk so, 0 Khattabt on the morning you e countered the foe? Why 
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didst thou not stand firm when death was near? Thou wert saved by a steed, obedient to the 
rein and which, spurred on by thee through a cloud of dust, flew like an eagle. Thou didst 
leave thy companions when the spears came to their encounter, and so doth every man who is 
lost to honour. 

The grammarian khxi OthmSn ahMAzini (vol. I. p. 264) relates as follows : The 
commander of Maan's police-guard (7) said to me : * 1 was •standing behind 
“ * Maan {who was seated in his chair of state), when he perceived a man riding {on 

* a camel) and coming up at full speed.’ ^ I do not think, said Maan, that he wants 
“ ‘ to see any one else but me. Door-keeper! let him enter.’ (The stranger) came in, 

** ‘ saluted Maan and said : 

* God preserve theel little is what 1 have; my family are numerous and I am not able to 
* support them. Stubborn fortune hath borne me down; so, they sent me to thee and await 
“ ‘the result. 

* Maan, being then in one of his generous moods, made answer : All will be 

* right; by Allah 11 shall hasten thy return I He then told one of his pages to bring 

* out such and such a female camel and a thousand pieces of gold (8), and all this 
“ ‘he gave to the man, without knowing who he was. ’ ” It is in these terms that 
the occurrence is related by the Khatib {vol, L p. 75), in his history (of Baghdad). 
Numerous other anecdotes are told of Maan and of his generous deeds. Towards 
the end of his life, he was appointed governor of Sijistan. Having proceeded to that 
province, he did there many memorable acts, had numerous adventures and received 
frequent visits from poets. — In the year 151 (A. I). 768), or 152, or 158, accor- 

'<7 to other accounts, being then in Sijistan, he had workmen occupied in his pa- 
. vhen some Kharijiles slipped in amongst them and murdered him. He was at 
tht. V ; }ent undergoing the operation of cupping (9). His nephew, Yazidlbn Mazyad 
Ibn if tv whose life we shall give, went in pursuit of the assassins and slew them 
all in i' ; ^wn of Al-Bust. The poets composed admirable elegies on the death 
of Maan. of the iincsl and noblest of those pieces we shall here give; it is a 
kasida com I by his own poet, Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa, and begins thus : 

Maan ba:>, ^ his way, leaving a glorious reputation, never to perish and never to be equalled, 
^'hen Maaii aived the fatal stroke, the sun seemed to have shrouded himself in darkness. 
Maati was >;iountain with which (tAe trike of) Niz^r demolished the mouuiains of 

the foe (to), ' .ii'ce Maan is gone, the frontiers, where the lances used to quench their thirst, 

remain witbou. ' k;nse. IrSk is overspread with gloom; his misfortune, so afiliciing for us 
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ail, has left to it an inheritance of disorder (and ruin), Syria trembled from side to side, when 
that pillar of might leant over and gave way. On the morning of his departure {from life)^ all 
the lands of Tihama and of Najd had nearly been removed from their places. The countries 
which so long flourished proudly {in his lifetime) arc now humbled by liis death. When 
death struck Maan, on that day, it struck the noblest in deeds among those who were the best 
of men. Till Maan was borne to his grave (II), all mankind were his children; and never 
did a man who sought a favour think of going to any other {patron) than Maan, the son of 
Zdida. He is gone who lightened all [our) burdens, and the flow of whose beneficence antici¬ 
pated {our) demands. Never did bands of visitors go to sec {another chief) like Maan; never 
did they discharge their baggage in another court like bis. All the hands of the freest givers 
never equalled the right hand or the left of Maan. The jMinds of his generosity never went dry; 
the buckets always ascended from them full; (ponds belonging) to a man of fair renown who 
considered wealth as nothing unless bestowed on all who sought for aid. O, that those who re¬ 
joiced at his death had been sarrificed to save him! 0, that his existence could be lengthened 
and prolonged! His treasures consisted, not in gold but in swords of Indian steel, and ample 
coats of mail, a lance from Al-Khatt (li) yellow and pliant, exhibiting flexibility and just propor¬ 
tion, and a store of lasting renown, and superabundant piety, by which he attained excellence. 

Here is another passage from the same elegy : 

He has gone his way by whose aid vou hoped to see repaired the errors of fortune. I cannot 
stop the tears of those eyes; they will not be controlled but flow in torreni.s. For thee (0 Maan !) 
my entrails are parched with sadness, ardent as a brighlly-flaihing fire. She who perceived 
both my body and complexion altered and changed since she saw me last {exchimed) : ‘ ‘ l.o! 

Marw§n is like a sword worn thin and requiring to be brightened.” She saw a man ex¬ 
tenuated and injured by grief, which has left to him an inheritance of misery; and I said to her : 

“ That which seems to you .so strange in me was caused by a stroke of misfortune grievous and 
“ uhforcscen. The days of time arc full of changes and transport a man from one stale to 
“ another.” 

The same poem contains this passage 

After the death of Maan, each night (of my sadness) seems lengthened by the additixi of 
many others. I grieve for him a.s for a father I now that my hopes have proved false an^ i - 
sive; I grieve for him as for a father! now that the orphans arc famishing and seem as if r > ♦ 

by sickness; I grieve for him as for a father! now that our verses and he who wjv/ m 

them are lost (to us) for ever; I grieve for him as for a father! where are now th«' . j ’ 'ous 
battles which caused mothers to abort (with terror)! Plunged in despair, we ■ : our 

abode in Yeindma; we never intend to quit it and we say ; “Yt'hilher should w- . c Maan 

is dead? presents have ceased, and are not to be replaced.” Never did batt* ^ a bolder 

warrior than thee ( 0 Maan!) one more nobly-daring and more firm of hr ; i '' khalif will 
call you to remembrance, but with no hostile feeling, when he is eng? u. .< lous matters 
and men {of action) are wanting; neither will he forget those coraba j bis foes, nor 

that encounter in which you proved yourself {his sole) protector, wheu i orsemen feared 
to charge. The brother of Omaiya now offers you elegies, after having .K;»t‘)wed on you his 
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praises. He is now settled (in a fixed abode) who, every year before, used to remain so long 
without quitting the saddle (13). He has now discharged his baggage, through sorrow, and 
sworn a solemn oath never again to bind it up with a cord. 

This is one of the finest elegies of its class. — Abd Allah Ibn al-Motazz (voL IL 
p, M) relates as follows, in his Tabakdt as-Shuward : ** Jaafar the Barmekide 
“ (vol. L page 301), having received a visit from Marwdn Ibn Abi Hhfsa, said to him : 

* Come nowl recite part of you elegy on the death of Maan Ibn Zaida.'— ‘Nay I’ 
“ replied the poet, ‘I would rather recite to you an elogium composed by me on 
“ ‘ yourself.’—‘No;* said Jaafar, ‘ recite to me part of the elegy.’ Marwan then 
“ commenced to recite : 

‘ ‘ Till Maan was borne to his grave, all mankind were as his children. 


“ And he continued to the end of the poem. Jaafar, whose cheeks were now 
“ bedewed with tears, asked him if any of Maan’s children or family had given him 
“ a recompense for that elegy ? Marw'an replied that they had not. ‘And,’ said 
“ Jaafar, ‘if Maan were alive and heard you recite it, how much, do you think, 
“ ‘ would he have given you for it?’—‘May God favour the vizir I’ (he would have gi- 
“ ‘ ven] four hundred pieces of gold.’—‘But I,’ said Jaafar, do not think he would 
“ ‘ have considered that sum enough for you; so, in Maan’s name, I shall order 
“ ‘ you the double and, in rny own, I shall give you as much more. Go to my 
“ ‘ treasurer and receive from him one thousand six hundred pieces of gold, before 
“ ‘ you return to (mount) your camel.’ ” In the following lines, Marwan men- 
1 how generously Jaafar acted in Maan’s name : 

n gave me, asa recompense coming from 51aan’s tomb, an ample portion of the wealth which 
T'enerously be.stow. That gift, you made it immediately, O son of Yahyal to one who 
' his death, and you did not delay (he payment. A generous [patron) has replaced, for 

« irit of Maan, and bestowed a recompense with the most liberal hand that ever 

iii' 1 . Khaiid and your father Yahya have erected for you, in the regions of benefi- 

cei t Ice never to be equalled. YVhen the hands of the Barmekide dispense wealth 
arouau Ji ) . ks it so much gained for himself. 

He then tVhk vf' money and departed.—Abu T-Faraj aMspabdni [voL IL p, 249) 
relates, in hi& jSt. r aLAghdnif that Muhammad al-Baidak an-Nadim (the boon com¬ 
panion] went to S2e Uarun ar-Rashid and was asked by him to recite the elegy com- 
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loosed by Marwan on the death of Maan Ibn Zaida. He began, and had only repeated 
a part of it, when tears flowed from Ar-Rashid’s eyes, “ and so copiously ” said Al- 
Baidak, ** that they filled a plate which was before him. "—It is said that Marwdn, 
after composing ibis elegy, could never gain any thing by his verses, for, as often as 
he celebrated the praises of a khalif or of any other person less elevated in rang, he 
to whom the poem was addressed would say to him : “Did you not say, in your 
famous elegy : 

WMiither should we go, since Maan is dead? presents have ceased and arc not to be 
“ replaced?” 

So the person he meant to praise would not give him anything nor even listen to 
his poem.—Al-Fadl Ibn ar-Rabi {vol. IL p, 468) related the following anecdote ; 
“ 1 saw Marwan Ibn Abi Hafsa after the death of Maan; he entered into the presence 
“ of {the khalifj Al-Mahdi with a number of other poets, amongst whom was SaliA 
“ al-Khasir (vol. 1. p. 22), and recited to him a panegyric. * Who art thou?' said 
“ the khalif.—‘Thy (humble) poet, Marwdn, the son of Abu Hafsa.'—‘Art thou not 
“ ‘ he who said : Whither should we (jo since Maan is dead? and yet thou hast come 
“Mo ask gifts from us! presents have ceased; we have nothing for thee. Trail him 
“ ‘ out by the leg!' “They dragged him out in that manner, but, on the following 
“ year, he contrived to gain admittance with the other poets. At that time, 
“ they were allowed to enter into the khalifs presence once a year. He then 
“ stood before him and recited the kastda whicli begins thus : 

'' A female usitor came to thee by night; salute her fleeting image. ” 

— We have already given part of this poem in the life of Marwan (14).— 

“ Mahdi listened in silence and, as the poet proceeded, he became gradur niv) 

“ and more agitated, till at length he rolled on the carpet with df i xi 

“ then asked how many verses were in the poem and, on being ans >\ ‘ Jne 

‘'hundred,' he ordered to the author a present of one hun-n^ii ! usand 
“ pieces of silver. "—This does not tally with what we have iJ i' a life of 

Marwan, but anecdotes vary according to the different channel vrf ' h they are 
handed down. People say that it was the first lime, under the Aj/byftde government, 
that a poet received so large a sum.—“ Very soon after," coni, v AbFadl, the 
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khalifate devolved to Harun ar-Rashid, and I saw Marwan appear in his presence 
with the other poets and recite to him a poem. ‘Who art thou?’ said the khalif. 

“ —‘lam thy poet, Marwan.’—‘ Was it not thou who said of Maan so and so?* (re- 
“ ‘ pealing the nme above given). Take him by the hand and lead him out; we 
“ ‘ have nothing for him.’ Marwan again managed to be introduced and then 
“ ‘ recited a poem for which he was amply rewarded.”—One of the finest elegies 
which exists was that which Al>Husain Ibn Mutair Ibn al-Ashyam al-Asadi(15) com¬ 
posed on the death of Maan, and which is to be found in the Hamdsa (16). We give 
it here : 

Draw near, my two friends 1 unto (the tomb of) Maan tmd say : “ May vernal showers water 
thee every morning! Grave of Maan! how art thou able to contain such beneficence as filled 
both land and sea? Grave of Maan 1 thou art the first cavity ever formed in the earth, to serve 
as a couch for every virtue. ’Tis too true I thou containest beneficence itself, for beneficence 
is dead; were it living, it would have rent thee asunder. He is the man on whose bounty 
people live after his death; thus the bed of the torrent {when dry) becomes a pasturage. With 
Maan, beneficence has ended and disappeared, and the pinnacle of generous deeds has been 
overturned (17). 

In our article on the Satiib Ibn Abbad (vol. I. p, 214) we have related an amusing 
anecdote concerning Maan, so, we need not repeat it here. Did 1 not fear being 
led too far, 1 should gives a number of highly interesting stories respecting Maan’s 
noble deeds. —Al-Haufazan Ibn Sharik as-Shaibani, who w^as much renowned for 
generosity and bravery, was the brother of Matar Ibn Sharik, one of Maan’s ancestors. 
He received the name of Haufazdn because Kais Ibn Aasim al-Minkari (see voL /. 
f*. 166) gave him a hafz, that is, a itroke in the back, with his spear, to prevent him 
itn'king his escape (18). His real name was Al-HArith Ibn Sharik. According to 
d»er account, the person who struck him in that manner was Bistam Ibn Kais 
ivShaildni (19), but the first statement is truer. 


'i of Shaib^n will be found in Eichhorn’s Monumenta antiquissimee historice Arahum, anjj 

in G '.It. uj nb* ''^ 1 *'; val’s Sssai sur I'histoire den Arahes. 

(S) ^ Ibn al-Kalbi the genealogist will be found in this volume. 

(8) M^<i,>kfaned his pardon from al-Mansdr, he was appointed by that khalif to the government 

of Yemen. Wards removed to the government of AdarbaijUn (al-Makin’s Hist. Saraceu. p. 103), 

and then govornmenl of Sijistdn. 

(i) About 
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(5) See the Annals of Abulfeda, A. H. 141, aad Price’s Retrospect, vol. II, p. 13. 

(6) Abd al-Jabb4r Ibn Abd ar-RahmAn, of the tribe of Azd, was appointed governor of KhorAsAn by the 
khalif al-MansiIr, in the year 140 (A. D. 757-8), according to the author of the JYtydw, or, two years later, 
according to Hamza al-IspabAni. This liistorian gives some account of Abd-al-JabbAr in his Annals^ P- TT* 
of the arable text. 

(7) The shurta, or police-guard, was a troop of armed horsemen, receiving regular pay and charged to 
maintain order in ths city and punish offenders. It formed also the body-guard of the sovereign. Ibn 
Khaldiin furnishes information respecting the shurta in his Prolegomena, tom. II, p. 35, of my translation. 

(8) About five hundred pounds sterling, 

(9) Cupping was a favorite remedy with the Arabs in many cases. 

(10) Ry the word mountains, the poet means to designate the chiefs. This is a common metaphor. 

(11) Literally : visited the grave. 

(12) Al-Khatt, a town in the province iil OmAn, was celebrated for the excellence of its laucc.s. 

(18) Such appears to be the meaning of the arabic words. Rendered literally they may signify ; Remajn 
long in attachment to the middle of the saddle; or : who was always sitting cross-legged on the saddle.— 
Camel-riders sit with their feet crossed and lean them on the animal s neck. 

(14) This hemistich is in the measure called kdmil, but such is not the case with any of the verses given 
by our author in the life of MarwAn. He seems to have confounded the piece of verse he was thinking ol with 
that which begins thus : In the day of battle, etc. 

(15) Al-Husain llm al-Mutair, a member, by enfranchisement, of the tribe oj Asad and a poet of some 
reputation, accompanied Maaii to Yemen. One of his poems is in honour of the Abbaside khalil al-Mahdi. 
Some of tlie verses composed by him arc given in the Hamdsa. His death is placeii (»n or about A. II. 150 
(A. D. 767), by l)e Hammer who, in the third vol. ol his Literaturgeschichte tier Amber, gives, on the au¬ 
thority of the Kttdb al-Aghdni, some rather unsatisfactory information concerning him. Sjiveral fragments 
of his poems are to ho found in the Ilnmdsa. 

(Ifi) lUimdsa, p. f ('6. 

(17) Literally : and the nose {the pride) of noble deeds has been cut off, 

(18) For Kais Ibn Aasim, see vol. 1, p. 160, and the Essai of Caussin do Perceval. The adventure of 
HaufazAn is related in the Essai, tom. II, p. 595. 

(19) BislAm Ibn Kais, chief of the tribe of ShaibAn, lost his life in a combat, six or seven years a*’* 

Hejira (A. D. 627-8).—(/famdiu, p. |'A[’ and )&6V; Caussin de Perceval’s Essai, tom. H, pp. 598 ,^il^v 


MUKATIL, THE COMMENTATOR OF THE ' 


AbA ’I'Hasan Mukitil Ibn Solaimfin Ibn Bashir, a memb( hy :).'fiiiranchiseinen(, 
of the tribe of Azd, and a native of Manv in Khoras&n, drew hia q^’jlin from a family 
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of Balkh. Having removed to Basra, he proceeded from thence to Baghdad and taught 
Traditions in tliat city. He is known as an interpreter of God’s noble book (the 
Kordn) and as the autlior of a celebrated commentary. Traditions were taught to 
him by Mujahid Ibn Jubair [see vol. /. p. 568, n. 8), Ata Ibn Abi Rabah [vol. 11, 
p. 203), Abu Ishak as-Sabii (vol. 11. p. 392), Ad-Dahhak Ibn Muzahim (vol. 1, 
p. 580, n. 2), Muhammad Ibn Muslim az-Zuhri (vol. II. p. 581) and others. Bakiya 
Ibn al-Walid al-llimsi (1), Abd ar-Razzak Ibn Hammam as-Sanani [vol, 1. p. 581), 
Harami Ibn Omarn (2), Ali Ibn al-Jaad(3) and others delivered Traditions on his au¬ 
thority. He held a high rank among the learned. The imdm As-Shafi [vol. 11. 
p. 569) was heard to say : "‘All the people derived their nourishment [in knowledge) 
“ from three men ; they had Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman for the interpretation of the Ko- 
“ ran, Zuhair Ibn Abi Sulma (4) for poetry, and Abu Hanifa (5), for dogmatic Iheo- 
“ logy.”—It is related [haLi[lhe khalif)Xhu Jaafar al-Mansur was sitting [in his palace] 
^^hen a fly came and settled on him. lie drove it away, but it returned to him again 
and again, most pertinaciously, striking him on the face and continuing to tease 
him. He at length lost patience and called out:See >\ho is [waiting) at the door;” 
and, being informed that Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman was there, he had him brought in and 
said to him : Canst thou tell me why almighty God created flies?” Mukatil replied : 

“ J can; it was to humble the mighty by their means (6).” Al-Mansurdidnot say ano¬ 
ther word. Ibrahim al-Harbi [vol. 1. p. 46) related the following anecdote;Mukatil 
“ Ibn Sulaimsin took his seat [in order to teach) and said: ‘You may question jnecon- 
“ corning whatever is beneath the throne of God (7) ’ On which a man said to him : 
“ ‘ \Vlien Adam performed the pilgrimage, who shaved his head (8)?’—‘Nay!’replied 
“ Mukatil, ‘ such [a question] does not proceed from your own mind (9), but God meant 
“ ‘ to humble me for my presumption.’” — Sofyan Ibn Oyaina [vol. l.p. 578) relates 
[the same anecdote) as follows : ** Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman said, one day : ‘You may 

“ ‘ ask me respecting whatever is beneath the throne of God’; and a man addressed 
“ him in these terms : ‘Tell me, Abu ’l-Hasaii I are the intestines of ants and pismires 
“ ‘ in the fore partnf the body or the back part?’ The s/iaikh remained si lent and knew 
** not what to answer. It seemed to me a just punishment inflicted on him.”—The 
doctors («n traditiojis) differ in opinion respecting Mukatil: some declare that, as a tradi- 
tionist, he was worthy of confidence, and others accuse him of falsehood. Bakiya 
Ibn al-Walid said : “ 1 heard Shoba Ibn al-Hajjaj [vol. /. p. 493) questioned concer- 
“ ningMuk4til, and he never spoke ofhim but in a favorable manner.” Abd Allah Ibn 

VOL. 111. .j2 
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al-Mubarak (vol, IL p, 12), being asked what he thought of him, replied ; “We 
“ have been told that he was apt to make mistakes.'*—It is related that the same Ibn 
al-Mubarak renounced [making use of) the Traditions delivered by Mukalil. Ibrahim 
al-Harbi, being asked if Miikatil had received Traditions orally from Ad-Dahhak 
Ibn Muzahim, replied : “No; Ad-Dahhak died four years before Mukatil was born, 
“ and Mukatil himself said ; * A gate of four years was closed between me and Ad- 
“ ‘ Oahliak.’ By this, he meant to designate the gate of the city which opens on 
“ the burying-ground.” He said also that Mukatil never received Traditions orally 
from Mujahid nor ever met the man. Ahmad Ibn SaiyAr (10) says : “Mukatil Ibn 
“ Sulaiman, a native of Balkh, went to Marw, whence he proceeded to Irak. His 
‘ ‘ veracity is suspected; his Traditions should be left aside and his declarations should 
“ be rejected. Speaking of the divine attributes, he said things which it would be 
* ‘ sinful to repeat.'* Ibrahim Ibn Yakub al-Juzjani (11) called Mukalil an audacious 
linr. Abu Abd ar-Rahman an Nasai (vol. /. p, 58) said : “Liars notorious lor 
“ forging Traditions and passing them off as coming from the Prophet were four in 
“ number : Ibn Abi Yahya (12) at Medina, Al-Wakidi [page 61 of this vol.) at 
“Baghdad, Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman in Khorasan, and Muhammad Ibn Said, 
“ surnamed Al-Mash1b, in Syria.” Waki Ibn al-Jarrah [vol. /. p. 37A) said ol 
Mukalil that he was a confirmed liar. Abu Bakr al-Ajurri [page 9 of this vol.) said : 
“ 1 asked Abu Dawud Sulaiman Ibn al-Ashath [vol. I. p. 589) concerning Mukatil, 
“ and he answered : “All Traditions given by him should be rejected.’* Accor¬ 
ding to Omar Ibn al-Ghallas (13), Mukatil Ibn Sulaiman was a liar and his Traditions 
were to be rejected. “As for Mukdtil Ibn Sulaiman,** said Al-Bukhari [col. 11. 
“ p. 594), pass him over in silence.” In another place, he says of him : “ He is 
“ just nothing at all.” Yahya Ibn Main (14) declared that Mukatil’s Traditions were 
of no value, and Ahmad Ibn Hanbal said : “As for Mukalil Ibn Sulaiman, the 
“ author of the Commentary, I should not like to cite anything on his authority.” 
“ His Traditions are to be rejected;” said Abu Hatim ar-Razi (15). According to 
Zakuriya Ibn Yahya as-Saji (16), people said of Mukalil Ibn Sulaiman, the native of 
Khorasan, that he was a liar and that his traditions should be rejected. Abu Halim 
Muhammad Ibn HabbAn al-Busti (17) said : “ Mukalil Ibn SulaimAn received from 
“ the Jews and the Christians cuch information on coranic matters as tallied with the 
“ contents of their own (.sacred) books. He was an assimilator (18), declaring a 
“ likeness to exist between the Lord and his creatures; besides which, he lied in 
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“ his Traditions/' On the whole, a great number of opinions have been emitted 
concerning him, but what we have just mentioned will suffice; it has even led me 
away from ray subject, but I wished to make known what the learned said of his 
character. He died at Basra in the year 150 (A. D. 767-8). 


(1) Ahti Mohammad Bakiya Ibn al-VValid^ a member of the Hirnyarite tribe called al-KalAi and suniameil 
il'Himsi [belonrjmg to Emessa), was esteemed a good iraditionist. Born A. H. 110 (A. D. 728-9); died 
A. H. 197 (A. I). 812-3).—(Nuim/i). 

(ij According to the author of the Kdmfis, Harami Ibn OmAra belonged to the tribe of Atik a 

branch of that of Azd, and was esteemed a sure traditionist, I can find no other information respecting him. 

(^3) All Ihn al-Djaad al-Jauharij a traditionist and a native of Baghdad, died A. H. 230 (A. D. 84 / 4 -:)), agi'd 
upwards of nlnet^ six voars .—[Tabakdf al-IIuffdz, S'ujum). 

'41 This Zuh.iir is the author rtf the Moallaka. For his life see Rosenmiiller's Analecta Arabica. pan- 
seciinda, and Caiissm do Perceval’s Essat sur rbtstoire ties Arabes, tom. II, p. 527, etc. 

I )1 The lifi* of Abft Manila NoinAn will be found in this volume. 

(o, According to an old tradition, Ood punished Nimh»d by sending a gnat which penetrated into his brain 
and gave him intiderable jjain, till he djoil. 

(7) That IS : every thing in the niaversi*. 

! 8 ) Shaving ol tin* head is oii^of the ohligatorv rites of pilgrimage. 

(9) Litoralh : from yonniwn knowledge. 

( 10 ) ,\l)iVl-H.isan Ahmad Ihn SaijAr al-Marwa/i, the trreatest IraditioiiLst who ever taught in the city rtf 
M.irw, w.is di«;tmgni‘>hed alsn for his knowledge of the law, his piety and his self-mortitication. Al-Bukhan 
ainl An-NasAi have gi\eii traditions on his aullmrity. He died A. H. 268 (A, D. 881-2).— {fsujum). 

( 11 ; Abi\ I.^hAk Ibrahim Ihn Yakdl) al-JAzjAm resided at Damascus. His authority as a traditionist is highlv 
appreciated. He ilied A. H. 259 (A. U. 872-3).—(JViyww, llu/fdz). 

(12, Iliriihini Mm Mnhaininad Ihn Ahi Yaliya, one of the masters under whom the celebrated doctor As- 
.ShAli made his studies, is considered as a traditionist on whom no reliance can he jdaced. He died A. H. 184 
I A. I). 800-1).— i(.Vu/iJw, llie Ta/iiHb al-Astnd of An-Nawawi). 

(13) Abd Hafs Omar Ibn Ali as-Sairafi, surnanicd al-GhallAs, or, according to another reading, al-Kall4s, 
was a traditionist of great authority. He died A. H. 249 (A. D. 863-4) at Sarr-maii-rAa,— [Hnffdz, Nujum). 

(14) The life of Yahya Ibn Main will be found in the next volume. 

(15) Abh lIAtiin Mubaminad Ibn Idris al-Uanzali nr-BAzi, a traditionist of great learning and noted for bis 
V4 racity, died at KAi, his native place, A. L. 277 (A. D. 890-1.—(//n^d;, H^ujAm). 

( 16 ) AbA Yahya /akariya Ibn Yahya as-SAji composed an important work on the Traditions. He <lt^*d 
A. H, 307 (A, D. 919-920), at a very advanced age.— [Huffdz], 

(17) See page 864 of this volume. — In the page 365 is a note, the u” 6, which does not give suffici4Mii 
information respecting certain names and surnames by which some doctors are designated in works on juris¬ 
prudence. I shall complete it here. Abd 'l-Abbds is Ibn Suraij (»o/. I. p. 46); Abd Islidk, al-Marwazi {voi. 1. 
}). 7) ; Abd Saidf al-Istakhri (vo/. J. p, 374) ; Abd Hdmiti, al-lstarAiui {voL I, p. 53); Abd 'l-^hditm, al-AninAti 
[vol, 11. p. 186) and ad-DAraki (voi, 11, p, 137) Abd '(•Taiyib, al-Tabari (voi, I. p, 644) and Ibn Salaiiia or 
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Salima (vol, II. p. (510); Abd Allah, Ibu Masiliil, a celebrated traditionist and one of Muhammad’s Cumpamons. 
died A. H, 82 (A. D, 652-3); ar~Rabt, al-Murddi [vol, L p, 619) and Aid, Ibn Abi ’r-RubAh. 

(18) See Sale’s Preliminary discourse to his translation of Iho KorAn, section Vlll. 


ABU ’L-HAIJA SllIBL AD-DAW LA. 


Abu ’l-Haija Mukatil Ibn Aliya Ibn Mukatil al-Bakri al-Hijazi (member of the tribe 
of hakr ibn Wdil and native of iiijdz], surnamed Sbibl ad-Dawla {the young lion of 
the empire), was the son of an Arab chief. Being obliged to quit his brothers in 
consequence of a quarrel, he proceeded to Baghdad and then set out for Khorusan, 
whence Ghazna. Having returned to Khorasan, he devoted his ser\ices 

to the vizir Nif&m al-Mulk (md. /. p. 413) and married into his farnil)|. When 
Nizam al-Mulk was assassinated, he composed an elegy (*f which we have inserted 
two verses in the life of that vizir {vol, /. p. 415). He then went back to Baghdad 
and, after remaining there some time, he formed the intention of going to Kerman 
and soliciting the bounl\ of Nasir ad-Din Mukram Ibn al-Ala (1), the vizir of that 
country and a man renowned for beneticence. He therefore addressed a petition to 
the imdm {khalif) al-Mustazhir Billah, requesting to be favoured with a letter of re¬ 
commendation for that person, Al-Mustazhir wrote the following words at the top 
of the petition {and sent it bark ); “ Abu 'l-Haija I you go very far in search of a pas- 
“ ture-ground; may God speed you back I from Ibn al-Ala can be obtained salis- 
“ faction [for every wish ]; his path in beneficenct? is wide and, what he may bestow 
on you will make you savour with pleasure the fruit of gratitude and find sweetness 
“ in the waters of his beneficence. {Receive my) salutation." Abu 'l-Haija consi¬ 
dered these lines quite sufficient, and resolved on setting out for Kerman without 
any other letter of recommendation. When he arrived there, he went to the vizir’s 
audience-chamber and, having obtained permission to enter, he placed before his 
eyes the petition {with the khalif $ note inscribed on it). The vizir, on seeing it, de¬ 
scended from his throne in order to show his respect for the note and for him who had 
written it; he then returned to his seat, after ordering a sum of one thousand dinars 
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to be given lo Abu ’l-Haiju. The poet then informed him that he had composed a 
poem in his praise and brought it with him. The vizir told to recite it, and he 
began thus : 

Let your camels measure the breadth of the desert {if you mean) to go to Ibn at-AW; if {you 
mean it) not, then {let them) not. ^ 

The vizir, on bearing this verse, ordered the poet another thousand dinars and, 
when the recitation of the kadd>a was finished, he gave liim one thousand more and 
had him arrayed in a robe of honour. An excellent horse being then brought out, 
saddled and bridled, the vizir said : “ The wish of the Commander of the faithful 

“ shall be beard and fulfilled (2); he prayed God to speed you back.” He then 
provided him ^^ith every thing necessary {for the journey), and sent him off again to 
Baghdad. Abu 'l-liaija remained but a short time in that city and then proceeded to 
Transoxiana. nbence he returned to Khorusan. Having stopped at Herat, be fell in 
love with a woman of that place and composed a great number of poems in her 
praise. From thence be removed to Marw, where he settled. Towards the close 
of his life, he fell into a n\elancholy madness (3) and was transported to the hospital, 
where he died. This event took place on or about the year 505 (A. I>. lllt-2). 
He ranked among the most accomplished literary scholars of the age. His poems 
are full of originality and sweetness. An epistolary correspondence, in a sportive 
style, was carried on between him and the learned doctor Abu T-Rasim az-Znmakh- 
shari [page 321 of this voL). Before their first meeting, he wrote to him these 
lines: 


He [Zamakhshnri] is a i^rfect scholar; the flow {of his style) is {brilliant) as the radiance 
of the stars. Zamakhshari has every merit; he is the noblest production oi(his birth-place) 
Zaniakhsliar. {For me) lie is like the sea; though I have not seen it, I have heard of it. 

Zamakhshari wrote him [in reply) : 

Your verses outshine so much iiiy own, that I have arrayed myself in a robe of envy. But* 
why should not the {humblest) plant become a lion (t. e. flourish) when the sons of the lion (4), 
water it every night? 

Abu ’1-Haija’s detached pieces are very numerous and elegant.—The vizir above 
mentioned is the same we have spoken of in our article on Abu Ishdk Ibrahim aF 
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Ghazzi (vol. L p, 38), a celebrated poet who went to Kerman and recited to him a 
kastda made in His honour. This is the high-sounding poem which rhymes in ba 
and of which two very fine and original verses have been inserted in tliat article. 
The piece begins thus : 

To drink frcni the wells of (tmj) tears will suffice for the camels which wc ride on; to smell 
the odour of the soil where {my beloved) had her vernal residence, will relieve their bosoms 
[frn)n the pangs of thirst). When you see the lighning flash over {the valley of) Al-Akik, 
count on no other rain but that which our eyes aflbrd. 

In the transition to the encomium the poet says : 

With camels whose proof {of eucellence) is [like) that of Jsa Ibn Mar)am (Jest/s, the sou of 
when the deep and rugged defile disables the pursuer (5). They seem to dance through 
tiie mirage, now floating on waves, now sinking. They look like swimming castles, as if I had 
transformed them thus in traversing the deserts. They perceive a well-known odor breath¬ 
ing from Kerman and, fn their ardour, the> sport alwut and play. They saw (/. r. they hare left) 
behind tbelUNriBpQ of Mina [many) sun-risings and settings which they now think of no more. 
[For they hasten) towards a glorious {prince) who received not his honours by inheritance, but 
who toiled to acquire them as a gain; {towards) a prince on whom fortune looks always with 
smiles as on one who, in serious undertakings, has no companion hut a firm resolution. 

The same poem contains this passage : 

When he si^aks, all ears arc attentive; when he writes, all e\es are fixed on him. .>e\er, 
tilll met with Mokram, did 1 see a lion in bis den aspiring to high renown and l)estowiitg pre¬ 
cious gifts. Were he not a lion, with all his generosity, he should at least be one when the fin¬ 
ger-nails {or pens) w ith which he attacks have become claws. 

Here is another passage of the same poem : 

Let others be honoured by poets who describe their noble qualities; we have mentioned such 
excellence of hi.s as gives fresh lustre to his virtues. To him belongs exalted merit such that, 
if it took a material form, it would become as the eye and the eye-brow of the face of linn*. 
He casta look towards the vizirate, then hoary {with age), and that sligfil glance rendered it 
voting again. He obtained it at first without stretching forth his arm; and he hold it, at last, 
without springing forth {to seize it). 

The rest of this splendid kadda may he appreciated after the specimens here 
given. 


(1) See vol. I, page 89, where this vizir is surnamed Nasr ad-I»n. 
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(2) Literally : exalted. 

(3) The verbe tesauden is derived, by a strange anomaly, from saudd [melancholy) and bears, to this day, 
m Syria, the signification which is here given to it. 

(4) The sons of the lion, in Arabic, Band 'l-Asad. The tribe of Bakr Ibn WAil, to which Abii ’l-HaijA 
belonged, was a branch of the Band 'l-Asad. Az*Zamakhshari makes a poor quibble on the signification ol 
the name and on the double meaning of the verhistasad. 

(5) In scanning this verse it will be perceived that the verbe J:;:® must be prononced if it belonged to the 
second form. These camels pro\ed their excellence by saving the lives of the fugitives who rode them and 
be.iring them through defiles in which the pursuers were completely knocked up. They thus gave life to the 
finjitives as Jesus gave life to the dead. Such is the conjectural explanation of the translator. 


HUSAM AD-IUWLA AL-MUKALLAD. 


\bu Hassan al-Mukallad Ibn al-Musaiyab Ibn Kafe Ibn al-Mukallad Ibn Jaafar 
Ibn Amr Ibn al-Moliauna Abd ar-Rabraan Ibn Buraid Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Zaid Ibn 
Rais Ibn Julba [1) Ibn Tahfa Ibn Ilazn Ibn Okail Ibn Kaab Ibn Rabia Ibn Aamir 
Ibn Sasua Ibn Moawia Ibn Bakr Ibn Hawazin ; such is the genealogy of the Okai- 
lide chief >\ho >\as lord of Mosul and bore the title of Husdm ad-Daula {the glave of 
thr empire]. His brother, Abu 'd-Dauwad Muhammad, the son of Al-Musaiyah, was 
the first of the family who established his domination in Mosul. That event took 
place in the year 380 (A. I). 990-1). His daughter married the Dailemite {sove- 
reign] Abii Nasr Baba ad-Dawla, the son of Adud ad-Dawla, the son of Buwaili (2). 
Abu’d-l)auwaddied in the year 387 (A. D. 997), and his brother Mukallad succeeded 
him in the government {of Mosul},. He bad a cast in one of his eyes. Our pro¬ 
fessor Ibn al-Alliir (rol. II. p. 288) mentions, in his Annals, that Al-Mukallad’s acces¬ 
sion to power took place in the year 386; that he aspired to the throne on the death 
of liis brother; that the Okailides refused him their support and conferred the su¬ 
preme authority on his brother Ali, because the latter was advanced in age; tliat 
Al-Mukallad has recourse to treacherous means and continued to employ them till he 
obtained the command. We here present a summary of the long account which 
Ibn al-Athir gives of these events. According to another author, Al-Mukallad was 
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highly intelligent, well-ski lied in the arts of government and an able politician. 
Having augmented his kingdom by the conquest of Saki '1-Furat (3), he obtained 
from the imdm [khalif] Al-Kadir Billah the title of Hrndm ad-Dawla, the standard 
(of commandment) and the pelisse of honour. This he pul on at Al-Anbar, and took 
into his service three thousand soldiers, part of them Dailemites, and the rest Turks. 
[The tribe of) Kfiafaja then yielded him obedience (A). Being himself a man ol 
talent, he was fond of literary men and composed verses. Abu '1-Ilaija Ibn Imran 
Ibn Shaliin relates as follows : i’ll once travelled on the road between Sinjar and 
“ Nasibin in company with Motaroid ad-Dawla Abu '1-Mania Rirwash, the son of Al- 
Mukallad. Wc came to a halting-place and, some time after we had dismounted, 
“ he sent for me. I found him lodged in a neighbouring castle, which was called after 
“ Al-Abbas Ibn Amr al-Ghanawi. This building commanded a tine view over 
“ numerous gardens and streams of water. On going in, I found him standing 
“ and looking at something which was written on the wall. I read the inscription, 
“ which ran as follows : 

“ Castle of Al-Abt)4s Ibn Ararl whj did ihy Ibn Ainr quit tbce? Long didst thou defy tin 
•* strokes of fortune; how then did (///-) fortune lake ihec h>.surprise? Alas! where is lh\ 
magnificence? or rather, where is thy hospitality? or rather, where is tin renown? or 
rather, where is thy glory? 

“ Underneath were inscribed these words : * Written by Ali, the son of Abd Allali, 
“ ‘ the son of llamdan, with his own hand; in the year 331 (A. h. 942-3).’ ’— 
1 may here observe that the writer of these lines was Saif ad-Dawla Ibn llamdan 
[vol, 11. p. 334), he whose praises are celebrated in the poems of Al-Mutanahhi 
(vol. 1. p. 102). — Underneath was written : 

“ O castle! time hath shaken thee and abased iliy glory. It hath defaced ilie heaut\ of these 
lines which ennoble thy solid wall. Alas! where is their illustrious writer? where is ali 
“ his might which so well befitted thine? 

“ Below Ibis were inscribed Ihe following words ; ‘ Written b> AI-tBiadanfir, 

‘ the son t>f Al-liasan, the son of Ali, the son of llamdan, with his own hand; in 
‘‘ ‘ the year 363 (A. D. 973-4).’ ”—The writer of this was Oddat ad-Dawla (Fadl- 
Allah, see vol. 1. p. 405), the son of Nasir ad-Dawla al-Hasan wlio was Ihe brother 
of Saif ad-Dawla.—Lower down was written : 

“ O castle I what has become of those who pitched their tents in thy court? Time has des- 
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troyed and removed them whilst thou remainest widely extended (5). Alas! how short was 
the existence of those who walked in thee so proudly, and how long has been ihinc! 

“ Under these verses were inscribed the following words : * Written by Al- 

" * Mukallad Ibn al-Musaiyab Ibn Hafe, with his own hand; in the year 388 (A. D. 
“ * 998). ’ —The writer of this note was the person whose life we are giving.— 

* ‘ Then followed these lines ; 

“ O castle ! what has become of the noble ones who dwelt here in former times? Thou 
wen coeval w'ilh them and, in long duration, hast outlived them all. The lines traced upon 
“ thy walls renew my grief for the son of Al-Musaiyab. Know that I shall soon join him 
‘‘ and that I am hastening on in his foot-steps! 

“ These verses were subscribed : ‘ Written by Kirwdsh, the son of Al-Mukallad 

“ ‘ Ibn aUMiisaiyab, with his own hand; in the year 401 (A. D. 1010-1011).’ 1 

was surprised at what I saw and said to Kirwash : ‘ Was it you wrote that? ’ He 

“ replied : * It was; and 1 am thinking of having this castle thrown down, for it 

' is an unlucky place and has sent many to their graves. ’ I wished him long 
“ life and, three days after, we set out again on our journey, but the castle has not 
** yet been demolished. ”—AI-Abbas Ibn Amr al-Glianawi, the person above men¬ 
tioned, was a native of Tell llani Saijar, a place situated between Ar-Rakkaand Ras- 
Ain, in the neighbourhood of Hisn Haslania, a fort which bears the name of Maslama 
the llakamide, who was the son of [the Omaiyide kbalif] Abd al-Malik Ibn Marwan 
(Ibn al-IJalcam). (Al’Abbds) was governor of Ycmama and Bahrain when the (khalil) 
Al-Motadid billah sent him to fight the Karmats, who were then making their first 
appearance. He gave them battle, but was defeated and taken prisoner. Some 
time afterwards, he obtained his liberty and returned to join Al-Motadid, at Baghdad. 
He arrived there on the eve of Sunday, the 12lh of the month of Ramadan, 287 
(10th sept. A. 1). 900). Abu Abd Allah al-Azimi, of Aleppo, slates in his lesser histo¬ 
rical work (6), that Al-Abbas Ibn Amr al-Ghanawi died in the year 305 (A. I). 917-8). 
It is a singular fact that the ten thousand men he lead against the Karmats were all 
slain and that he alone escaped with his life. (An occurrence equally strange befelf 
Amr Ibn al-Laith the Saffaride : he marched with an army of fifty thousand men 
against Ismail Ibn Ahmad [the Sdmdnide who afterwards became)^ lord of Khorasan, 
and was taken prisoner, but all his soldiers escaped.—Seventy years elapsed from the 
time Saifad-Dawla wrote the above mentioned lines till Kirwach wrote Iiis. In the 
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life of ALd al-Malik Ibn Omair {voL 11. p. 117), we have inserted an anecdote similar 
to the foregoing and taken from a conversation which passed between him and Abd 
al-Ma\ik Ibn Marwan; to it we refer the reader.—One day, as Al-Mukallad was in the 
sitting-room (of fii^i palace] at AI-Anbar, with some familiar acquaintances, a young 
turkisli page sprung u])on him and slew him. This occurred in the month of Safar, 
391 (January, A. I). 1001). It is stated that he was buried on the border of the 
Euphrates, at a place called Sliifya (7) and situated between Al-Anbar and Hit. Some 
relate lliat the Turk murdered him (through fanaticism), because he heard him say 
to a person that was taking leave of him with the intention of going on a pilgrimage 
(to Mekka) : “ When you arrive at he tomb of God’s apostle, draw near to it and 

say to him in my name : ‘ Were it not for jour two companions, I shouhl pay you 
“ ‘ a visit (8).’ ”—The s/<art/Ar-Rida (page iiS of this ml.) composed two elegies on 
his death, and a number of poets w rote verses on the same subject. His son, Mola- 
mid ad-Dawla Abii ’1-Mania KirwasSh, who was absent at the time, succeeded him in 
.the supreme command, but had to maintain a struggle for its ])ossession against 
two of his uncles, one of them named Abu ’l-Ilasan Ibn al-Musaiyab and the other 
\hu ’l-Murrakh Mosab Ibn al-Miisaiyab. The former died in the year 392 (A. 1). 
1001-2), and the latter in 397. Kirwjlsh then remained sole master of the princi¬ 
pality and was delivered from the anxiety which thej had given him. His possessions 
consisted of Mosul, Kufa, al-Madain and Saki ’1-Eural. In the year 401 (A. H. 
lOlO-lOl 1) he had the Khoiba offered up throughout all his stales for the prosperity 
of Al-Hakim, the sovereign of Egypt, whose life we shall give, but he aftciwvards dis¬ 
continued the practise. The Ghozz (9), having penetrated into Mosul, pillaged the 
palace of Kirwach and carried off from it more than two hundred thousand dinars. 
t)n this, he called to his assistance Nur ad-Dawla Abu ’1-Aazz Dubais Ibn Sadaka, a 
chief of whom w’e have already spoken (»o/. /. p. 504), and their united forces attac¬ 
ked the Ghozz, slew a great number of them and obtained the victory. Abu Ali Ibn 
\Abi ’,v*jShibl al-Baghdadi (page 102 of this voi.)y a celebrated poet, composed a Icastda 
jn his praise and spoke in it of this battle. He says : 

You spared your native soil the disgrace of entombing their corpses; the only tomb they got 
was the vulture’s maw. Yet they had overrun the land and obtained all that was possible of 
worldly wealth. They had broken open the gate {ritfij) ot tlie barrier which kqH Gog confined, 
but they found, in your prowess, the might of Alexander (10). 

bore the surname of Majd ad-Din (glory of religion). His mother 
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was sister to the emir Abu 'l-Haija al-Uadbdni, lord of Jrbel [Arbela), lie was a 
good scholar and an elegant poet. Some of his pieces have got into general circula¬ 
tion ; such, for instance, as that which Abu 'l-Hasan al-Bakharzi (ool II, p, 323] has 
given in his Dumya taUKanr and which wc reproduce here ; 

Praised be adversity I it larnishos the vile but gives polish to the noble. ^ I was a mere mass 
of iron when adversity forged me into a sword, and the vicissitudes of fortune gave to my edge 
a free career. 

T)»c same author cites the following piece as a production of Kirwdsh : 

Let those w’ho have inherited paternal wealth be praised or reviled (7 care not). As for me, 
t give abundant thanks to the only God, so as to draw down {upon me) an increase of favour, 
mine is a hay horse, impatient when reined in, and who, in our incursions, procures for us, 
hy his efloris, all wc can hope for. Mine is the sharp sword which seems to flash undulating 
liglitnings when drawn from the scabbard; mine, the sharp and pliant spear, the point of which 
seems to be tipped with death itself (H). By these I acquired wealth, but I granted to the li- 
l)erality of my hand full power to spend it. 

These verses are really fine and well turned. The following lines are said to be 
his • • 


{That (prl) habitualh perfumed, using odoui's, not every second day {butalivnys), delicately 
limbed, who.se skin is smooth to the touch. When the vapour of the aloes-wood ascends 
through the Iwsoni of her {r(tbc) and covers her face, it seems to me a cloud shadowing the 


Al'lhikharzi, in his Dumya tal-Kasr, attributes the following lines to Abu ’hJu- 
lha 1 12), a cousin of the crair Kirwash : 

When they dash through the dust of the battle-field, they seem like suns {in hriltiam ij) and 
like moons (m beauty). Let fortune treat them justly or unkindly, they never withhold their 
gifts from those who ask. When their liclp is called for, in impending danger, they risk their 
cxivSleiice and care not for their Jives. When ilic fire of war is dying out. they light it up 
again with the points of their spear (13). 

Among Ihe pieces of verse contained in the Dumya tal-Kasr, we find an elogium 
on Kirwash composed by Az-Zahir al-Jazari, and offering this very good specimen of 
the {rhetorical figure called) istitrdd (14) : 

On a night gloomy as the visage of Al-Barka!di, cold as his ditties and long as his horns, 
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1 travelled forth. My sleep, that of a fugitive, was troubled like the reason of Sulaiinaii Ibu Falul 
and like his religious belief. The camel which bore me was headstrong, and dashed forward 
with the giddiness and folly of Ibn JUbir; till the light of morning appeared, bright as the face 
of Kirwdsh, and brilliant as his forehead (15). 


Sharaf ad-Din Ibn Onain, a poet of whom we have already spoken [page 176 of 
this vol.), is Ihe author of a piece composed in the same style and directed against 
two jurisconsults of Damascus, one of whom was nicknamed the mule and the other 
the buffalo. Wo give it here : 

The mule and the buffalo had a dispute which made them a sliow for every spectator. Thej 
went forth one e\ening and contended, one with his horns, the other with his hoofs. They did 
nothing well but vociferate, as if they had learned to argue from Al-Murtada Ibn Asakir. ’Twas 
all long talk with meaning slender as the wits of Abd al-Latif, the speculative philosopher. 
These two, I warrant you, have not a third to match them in stupidity, except the poet Madla- 
waih (IG). 


A friend of mine told me that he spoke to ibn Onain respecting the verses com¬ 
posed by Az-Zabir al-Jazari, and praised him at the same time for having imitated 
them so well, hut the poet assured him that he had never^heard them before. God 
knows best!— Madlaicaih : the person who hore this surname was Ar-Rashid Abd-ar- 
Hahman Ibn Muhammad Ibn Badr an-iNablosi (native of Naplusc)^ a well-known 
poet who resided at Damascus and on whom Ibn Onain composed a number of 
[satirical] pieces. He died on the loth of the month of Safar, 619 (31sl March. A. D. 
122:2], at Damascus, and was interred near the gate called Bab as-Saghir.—The 
bumya tal-Kasr contains another piece of verse composed by Az-Zahir al-Jazari. It 
IS so witty that 1 cannot refrain from giving it here : 

See what an ample share of love fell to the lot of Ibn Shibl! he never ceased lighting desires 
III every bosom. For him, the women neglected their husbands, el in juveniute sua, immemo- 
rcs uxorum ipsos reddidit maritos. Ilium impuberem amaverunt mares; puberem feininie; 
gloria Deo! nunquam amatoribus carebit. 

Of these three verses, I have since met with the two last in an article on Abu Nasr 
Ibn an-Nahhas al-Ilalabi (17), which is contained in the Kharida (18). The author 
of that work says that Abu ’s-Salt (19) gives them in his Hadtka as the production of 
that person, meaning Ihn an-Nahhas. God knows best! Ilis {aZ’Zdhir*s) poetry 
abounds in fine ideas.—Let us return to our account of the emir Kirwash. He 
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was very generous, a great plunderer and a free giver, following thus the custom of the 
desert Arabs. It is related that they reproached him for having two sisters for wives 
at the same time, and that he made this reply : “ Tell me what thing you ever did 
** which was permitted by law.” He said also : “1 have nothing on my con- 

‘ ‘ science except the death of five or six inhabitants of the desert whom I slew; as for 
‘‘ the towns’ people, God makes no account of them,” He had governed fifty years 
when a quarrel arose between him and his brother, Baraka Ibn Mukallad, who re¬ 
sided outside the city ; he fell into his hands, in the year 441 (A. D. 1049-1050), 
was bound in chains and cast into prison. Baraka took his place in the supreme 
command, assumed the title of Zdim ad-Daula [the guardian of the empire) and go¬ 
verned for two years. He died in the month of Zu ’I-IIijja, 443 (April-May, A. D. 
1052). His nephew and successor, Abu ’1-Maali Kuraish, was the son of Abu ’1-Fadl 
Badran and the grandson of Al-Mukallad. Badran was lord of Nasibin ; he died in tlie 
month of Uajah, 425 (May-June, A. D. 1034). The first thing Kuraish did was, to 
hold an audience and have liis uncle Kirwash put to death in his presence. This look 
place in the beginning of Rajah 444. Kirwash was buried at Tell Tauba, a place 
situated to the oast of Mosul. He was generous and brave, an elegant speaker and 
a [)oet. His name Kirwash is a derivative noun of the form fiwul (20); it comes 
from the root Karachi which signifies, in Arabic, to gain and to colled. (The tribe 
of Koraish drew its name from the same root, because the people which composed it 
was engaged in commerce .—{The emir] Kuraish joined with Arslan al-Basasiri {voL L 
p. 172) in plundering the seat of the khalifate [Baghdad]. Some lime after, the 
nndm {khaltf] Al-Kdim bi-amr lllah, being again enabled to govern after his own 
will, wrote to the s^-ultan Toghnilbck (see page 224 of this roh), requesting him to 
treat Kuraish with indulgence. After these events, news was hroughi [to Baghdad) 
of his death; that is, of the death of Kuraish Ibn Badran, who was carried off by 
the plague, in the town of iNasibin, towards the beginning of the year 453 (Jan., 
A. 1). 1061). He died at the age of fifty-one years. The command of the tribe of 
Okail devolved on his son, Abu 'l-Mukarim Muslim Ibn Kuraish, who was surnamed 
Sharaf ad-Dawla [the nobleness of the empire]* After the death of the Seljukidt; 
sultan Toghrulbek, he aspired to the possession of Baghdad, but then gave up his 
project. He extended his rule over Diar Rabia, Diar Wodar and Aleppo; he even 
received tribute from the country of the Greeks (Asia Minor]. Having laid siege to 
Hamascus, he was on the point of taking it when he was informed that the people of 
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Darran had ceased to acknowledge his authority. lie immediately marched against 
that city, attacked and took it, and massacred a great number of the inhabitants. 
This occurred in the year 476 (A. D. 1083-4). None of his family ever possessed 
so extensive a kingdom as he. Under his administration, which was remarkably 
good and equitable, all the roads throughout his states were perfectly safe. Among 
the numerous anecdotes related of him, we may indicate the following : Ibn 
llaiyus, the poet of whom we have already given a notice {page 138 of this voL), died 
in the house where Muslim resided and left a fortune of more than ten thousand 
dinars. This was taken to the treasury of Muslim who, however, ordered the sum 
to be remitted [to the heirs). No, said he, never shall it be said of me that 
' I ga\e mono) to a poet and then, through covetousness, took it back. The cash 
“ which enters into my treasury is taken from the vilest of mankind (21). ” The 
whole amount of the poll-tax (22) was distributed by him to the descendants of Abu 
Tiilih; none of it being reserved for his owm use. It was he who repaired the walls 
of Mosul : the work began on Sunday, the 3rd ofShauwal, 474 (Cth March, \. I). 
1082) and was finished in six months. The-4medotes told of him are very numerous, 
lie lost his life in a battle fought, at the gates of Antioch, between him and the 
Seljukidc sultan Kutulraish, sovereign of Ar-Uum [Asia Minor). • This occurred on 
the 15th of Safar (23), 478 (12lh June, A. I). 1085). ** lie was then aged forty- 

' five years and some months; ” so says Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-IIamdani in 
the work entitled Al-Madrif al-Mutaakhkhira (information respecting later times) (24). 
Ihn as-Siihi (25) says, in his chronicle, that Muslim, the son of Kuraich, was horn 
on Friday, the 23rd of Ilajab, 432 (28th of March, A. I). 1041). Al-Marnuni 
rol. II. p. 334) states, in his historical work, that one of his favorite slaves attacked 
and strangled him in the bath; he places this event in the year 474 (A. I). 1081-2). 
The Seljukidc sultan Malakshali established Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, the son of 
Musliit), in the government of Rahaba, Harran, Saruj and the territory of Al-Khabur, 
and gave to him in marriage his sister Zulaikha, the daughter of the sultan Alp Arslan. 
Muslim, the son of Kuraish and the father of Abu Abd Allah, had imprisoned his bro¬ 
ther, Aim Muslim Ibrahim Ibn Kuraish, in the castle of SinjAr and kept him there 
fourteen years. On the death of Muslim, his son, Muhammad, was established in 
the command (of the tribe), but his family rallied round Ibrahim, delivered him from 
confinement and placed him at their head. Some time afterwards, he was shut up 
again, wHh his nephew Muhammad, by the order of Malakshali. On the death of 
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that sullan, they obtained llieir liberty. Ibrahim then assembled the Arabs and 
attacked Taj ad-Dawla Tutusb, the Seljukide {see vol L p, 273), at a place called 
Al-Mudaiya (26). Tutush took liim prisoner and afterwards put him to death. This 
happened in the year A86 (A D. 1093).—Another chief of the Okailidcs was Abu’l- 
Uarith Maharish, the son of Al-Mujalli, the son of Okaib (27), the soji of Kian (28). 
the son of Shoaib, the son of Al-Mukallad the elder, the son of tJaafar, the son ol- 
Amr, the son of Al-Muhanna. lie was sovereign of (the town of) Al-Hadilha. When 
the imdm Al-Kaim left Baghdad, in consequence of the affair of Al-Basasiri, he was 
hospitably received by Maharish and treated, during a whole year, with the highest 
honour anti attention. This is an event so well known that we need not give a 
more particular account of it (29). Maharish was constant in almsgiving and prayer, 
and a regular attendant at the mosque and at (religious) assemblies, lie died in the 
month of Safar, 499 (Ocl.-Nov. A. 1). 1105), at the age of eighty years. May God 
liave mercy on them all! 

, 1 111 oiii iii.'uiusonpt, lhit> nainr is wnltiTi lluuiha, 

4i I’l.ili.'i .iil-n.uvl.i sui-coctit'<l ^is lu’otlior Sliaraf dd-DawIa in the? provornnient ol Irak, A. 1). Uso. hk'xtMt 
oMl^ laii-i, In* iloiK-M'il till’ Al'lia>i(U* klialilo Al-T,iie lillah. Ho ilicd at Arraj.hi, A. Jl. 403 (A. D. 1014-3.) 

M) Sa/,/ 'l-VunU llio oouutr\ in i{^ato<l l>v the Kiiphratos, 'I'lio author of the Mm dud savs, undoi 

(111* Wool Furdt, that tlie torriioi y of the tJaki oxtonded troni Adiiat to Sib. Tlii:! shows it to !ia\o boon situa- 
Tt>il tow aid- llio -outh-ca.-tfiii oxlrfinity ol Arabian Irdk. 

i Tb.' lUiiii Khal'.lja di so’iulod from Khalaja, tho sou of Amr, the son of Okail, and bolon^ri^l theroloif 
Ni the -mio laiinU a- Al-Mukallad. In Ibn Kbaldi'in’s lime, a little alter the middle of the fonrloeiilh century, 
ilii- uuiiiorons and poworlul li ibo uccuiiied a peal part of the country situated hclwocn the Eujdirales and the 
lif:n- (>oo tbo ihi lit/'/ers. tome I, pag-e 4n). The Kliahija wore noted for their turbulence and Jo\e of 
•iliinder .—[Abulfvdiv Annulet, t. Ill, p. 20). 

la' Lilorully ; and (bldi il ilicin uj) in coiise<iaencc of thy bemt; long spread out. 

(U) See vol. 1, pagi- Obb, nolo 3. 

(7) Aooordiiig to the author <d the MatxUtd^ the village of Shifya was situated at seven parasangs Irotu 
WAsit. 

[A) Abd Bakr ami Omar, who>e memory the Shiites detested, were buried in the mosque of Medina, by the 
,-<ide ol Molinnnnad’s grave, 

(y) Ily the Ghozz is here meant that race of Turks which founded the Seljdk ilynasly. Our author has 
alreadv (pages 225, 22G of this volume), gheu a sketch ol their eaidy history and noticed the departure ol a 
Iractiou of that people from IspaliAn to AdarhaijAii. Ibn RhaldAn, in his Universal History, cha]>ier on the 
Okailides, enables us to trace the path followed by this detachnicut. In the year 429 (A. D. 1037-8), theN 
took and plundered MarAgha, defeated the HadbAiuya Kurds and then stormed the city of Rai, which was 
wv cnpied at that lime by Ibn KAkuyeh. They marchei! hrom thence w Kazwin, ravaged Armenia, and devas- 
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liitod Dlnawar in tlic year 430 (A. I). 1038-9). From Armenia they passed into the oountry of the Hakka- 
rile Kurds and, in 433, they entered DiAr Bakr and took possession ofTazlrat Ihn Omar. Ilavin^ then defeated 
KirwAsh, they laid siege to Mosul, took it and commenced there again the work of plunder and massacre. 
The inhabitants at length took up arms and slew all the invaders \Nliom they lound in the city. The rest ot 
the Ghozz penetrated into Mosul, the year 435 (A. D. 1043-4) and put the inhabitants to (ho sword. During 
twelve days, the city was given up to plunder. KirwAsh then united his forces to those of Duhais and pro¬ 
ceeded to Mosul. Thc^enemy retreated to Toll Afar and, in the month ot RamadAn 435 (April, A. D. 1 044) 
tliey encoimicivd the Arabs. A desperate straggle ensued, in which the latter were victorious, They seized 
on the cam[' and baggage ol the Gliozz, who fled to Nasihin. KirwAsh pursued them as far as that town, 
riu'v then entered DiAr Bakr winch they ravaged and passed from that proxinccinto Armenia ami Asia Mimtr, 
wtiore tliey acted in a similar manner. From thence they returned In AdarhaijAii. 

(10) The mnsnlman tables concerning (log and Magog (YAjAj and MAjiV|) are well known. According itiesi* 
legends, Alexander the Great ctiastised this people and built the harrier of Derbcnd, in order to iirevent lliein 
from invading Syria and Mesopotamia. 

(11) Litter.illy ; as if the mother of the fates was fixed on the wood of it. 

(12) Or H nut ha y according to another reading. 

() 3) The author einjiloNs here the terine zinAd, which signilies the flint and steel, or the two pieces o( womi 
made use of for producing lire. 

il4) This technical term signifies, in rhetoric, the bringing about of the transition. In tbe Ar.itur bteraiw 
schools It is defined tlins: /v/./rd / signifies giMiig to the discourse such a turn as bwN nccossanlv I" a subject 
which was not, at first, that of the iliscourse. 

M5) The name ol SulaimAn Ihn Falid oceiirs in the second volume, page 191. According tu AbA ’l-Teda 
(Aunnlci, tmiielll, p. 50;, he entered into the service of Al-Mukallad, the lather ol KirwAsli, and was .tppnin- 
ted intenilant of the Kilter’s demesnes. As he ailed most ivraniucuUv towards tin' tanners, KirwAsh had liini 
Siiprisoni'd and sniisei|uenily iml to dea'h, A. II. 411 (\. D. 1020-1021). The s.inie historian eiles the verve'* 
'if Al-Ja/ari, whom lie designates bv the surname Ltf Ibn ar-Raiiikareni, and itiliiniis us that Barkaidi w.is.i 
singer attached tu the service id Kirw.bh and that Ibn JAbir was the door-keeper or chamberlain of ttiat emir. 
They were all present when the jtoet recited these verses. 

(lu) A few hues larllier on, the author gives soiiii' account ol this poet. 

(17) Abu Nasr Ilm an-NahliAs, a native ol Aleppo, and a good poet, lived in the tilth century ol ttie Hi jira, 
lor we know that Ins eon temporary, Ibn SinAn al-Kliafaji (see vol. II, p. 179), died A. II. 4in: (A. D. 1073-4). 
— /'IrnAd ail-Diri, i?i his KhaHdo, ins. of the Bih. imp., ancien lorids, n® 1414, lol. 150 recto). 

(is) See page 309 of this volume. 

(19) Omaiya Urn Abd al-Aziz Ahi 's-Salt, a Spanish inoslcin, is the compiler of a poetical anthology inlilletl 
Al-Uniliha [the ahndy bower), and containing extracts Iruiii the works ol his countrymen, lie jtassed the first 
twenty 'f.irs ol his life in Seville, his native place; twenty more in Ifrikiya (die kingdom of Tnms), at the 
court ot thi* SardiAjian kings (the Zirides who .succeeded the FAtimides and whose dynasty fiirni.shcd to Ihn 
Khaldun the matter ol a long chapter in his Ilirtoire des Berbers, tome IT, p. 9 at seq.); he |>a.s8ed twenty 
years more as a prisoner in tlie (sultan’s) library at Cairo. He had been sent to that city on a mission by (Al- 
Hasan Ihn Ali), the Zlndc sovereign who hold his court at Al-Mahdiya, hut the Egypliari .sultan had him 
arrested and confined in that establishment. On leaving it, he had acijuircd an intimate acquaintance with the 
philosophical sciences and the arts of medicine and musical composition. It was he who set to music the 
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verses contained in the book of songs (ujrnposcd by African authors. He died at Al-Mahdiya in the year 560 
(A. I). 1164-5), or in 568, according to another account.— {Makkari, vol. I, p. er*)- 

(20) Tljat is : the first of the three radical letters in this word must have after it the vowel», and the second 
must be separaUid from the third by the letters wdw, altf» Flwdl is derived from the root fdl {to do); the 
divers forms of which verb arc employed by Arabic grammarians as types serving to represent the forms of all 
other verbs. 

(21) That IS, from the inhabitants of towns, merchants and fanners, three classes of men whom the Arabs 
t)t the desert heartily despised. 

(22) This tax was imposed by the law of Muhammad on all Christians, Jews and Sabcans. 

(25) One maimsrripl has : the 25th of Safar. 

(24) Muhammad Ibn Abd al-Malik al-Hamd4ni, the author of the historical abridgment mentioned hen‘, 
died A H. 521 f\. 1). 1127). 

(25) The lile nf llilAl Ibn as-Sabi will be found in this volume. 

(26) In arable charaelers This is the reading offered by the autograph manuscript of AbA T-Tedft’s 

Annals. The pUe e which bore this name w'as a district in the neighbourhood of Mosul. 

(27) According to another reading Okmth, 

(2K) According to another manuscript Kidr. 

{2Uj In thf Annals (»f Abu l-l'cda, year 450, will be found an account of al-KAim’s expulsion from llaghdad 
nid of his reecittion bv MahArish. 


MUKHLIS AD-DAWLA MUKALLAD. 


Abu ’1-Mulauwaj Mukallad Ibn Nasr Ibn Munkid al-Kinani, surnamed Mukhlis ad- 
Dawta [saviour of the empire], was the father of the emir Sadid ad-Dawla (1) Abu 
’l-llaran Ali, lord of Ihe caslle of Shaizar, him of whom we have already spoken 
[rol. li. p. 342). He was a man of groat influence and wide renown, singulary for- 
(unalc in his sons and grandsons. In the article on his son we have related succinct¬ 
ly hoAv the power of Ibis family look its origin and how they obtained possession 
of the above-named fortress. Mukallad dwell, with a numerous band of retainers, 
in the vicinity of Shaizar, near the bridge called after them Jisr Beni Munkid, and 
from thence they went to reside alternately at Aleppo, Hamat and other places, in 
the vicinity of which they possessed magnificent houses and valuable estates. This 
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was before llic family got possession of the castle of Shaizar. The princes who 
reigned in Syria treated them with great honour and showed them the highest res¬ 
pect. The poets of the time used to visit them and celebrale their praises : for 
many illustrious chieftains, nohle, high-spirited and learned, belonged to the family 
of Munkid. We have already spoken of one of his (Mukallad's) great-grandsons, 
Osama Ibn Murshid [vol. /. p. 177). Mukhlis ad-Dawla remained in the command 
of liis people and in the enjoyment of exalted rang till the day of his death. That 
event look place in the month of Zii ’1-Hijja, 450 (Jan.-Feb., A. I). 1059). llis 
eorpsc was horn to Kafr-Tab (and there buried). I find, in the collected works of 
the poet Ibn Sinan al-Khafaji (vol. 11. p. 179), a passage to this effect: ‘'And he (Ibn 
“ Sindu] recited the following elegy on his (Al-Mukallad's) death, \vhich happened in 
" the month of Zu ’1-Hijja, 435.” tiod knows which is the true dale. I give here 
an elegy w hich is really a very fine production and which was composed on his death 
by ihe kddi Abu Yala Hamza Ibn Abd ar-Kazzak Ibn Abi Husain, who recited it lo Abu 
’1-Hasan All, him whom we have mentioned above. Though it is very long, I shall 
insert it in full, because copies of it are rarely lo be found. I never met an\ 
person who knew by heart more than a few verses of it; so, for that reason, I am 
induced to give it: 


ilow well death aims its strokes against all living beings! the moment most to l>c feared speeds 
on more quickly than the rest. The man {hitherto) safe and unharmed, how can he 1)C gay when 
the cavalry of death and its ambushes are always before him? To human existence safety is 
granted but for a time, yet he who is most deceived by life’s illusions confides in them the most, 
lie to whom the robe of life has been lent must .strip it o(T; he who defers paying his debt {to 
nature) is forced to acquit it. The Caesars have disappeared, and their palaces availed them 
not; the Ghosrocs have been prostrated to the earth, and their citadels could not protect them. 
The kingdom of Solomon could ftot save him from death, neither did his father find protection 
in his coats of mail (2). Nought is in the world but travellers, arri\ing and departing; they 
journey towards a place far distant from their home. The breath of man is the bridle by which 
fate leads him on; and the nights (of his existence) are the stages of his journey. Why did 
death begin by assaulting Mukhlis ad-Dawla? why were its sudden strokes turned away from 
others? Death is a watering-place towards which man hastens after man, and others follow in 
rapid succession. The people have buried a noble chief, but never shall disappear {the memory 
of ) his virtues. May the dew and the cloud-drops water the tomb of him upon whom has been 
poured the earth of the grave; for it contains a cloud whose (beneficent) showers used lo dispel 
the parching droughts, a sea of generosity, whose waves flowed overall the land. The son of 
Nasr, borne upon his bier, seems like a dark vernal cloud whose (expected) rains were dissi¬ 
pated the winds. He (now) passes the river, and its sands extol him (3); be passes by the assem¬ 
bled people, and the widows burst into tears. His bier is borne forth on (men's) shoulders (nydb ), 
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i)Ut often were his gifts and presents borne away by travellers (rikaO]. O, thou iK>et, wlio 
meanest to lament his death! see what thou hast to say; for the souls of all men will be suspen¬ 
ded in attention to thy words. Earth in thy mouth (4)! thou knowest not what hath been com¬ 
mitted to the earth; thou art ignorant {of <V), and he who is ignorant of a thing, underrates its 
importance. He was a lord {whose glory seemed) like the moon hastening towards its full; whose 
hands were always ready to bestow, and whose spear, to strike. He now draws floods of teat's 
from all; so that their eyes arc like his hands from the torrents wliich thoy pour forth (ri). 
Eyes! spare not your tears,but let them flow in streams for the loss of a iglorious chief whose 
flow of gifts never knew what stinting was. When asked for money, his hands showered it 
around; when asked to punish oppression, his lances showered streams of blood. How often 
did the self-sufficient depart humbled from his presence; how often did the modest obtain from 
him their wishes. His were victories which destroyed each warrior who dared to face him and 
every rital who had courage to resist him. His guests {reposed ; in a garden the shade of which 
was his beneficence; those who tried to rival him in glory lost their lives in the attempt. (), how 
short was his life! short his {here below)^ short {the days of) his generosity! short {the tnio 
ho wnit) sword in belt (6). Noble ambition was the steed (7) that bore him to a goal which 
others could never reach. He died not before obtaining his utmost wishes; he disappeared like 
the moon when she has passed through all her stations. How long was he accustomed to re¬ 
ceive with hospitality the troops which came to ask it; and to march against them if they catm 
as enemies. Indulgent for oflenders, his sword’s blade spared them and his ch‘mency siiffised to 
chastise them, {hi bottle) he ensanguined the bushy tail of his steed, and used to make the 
shoulders of his (horse) throw out drops of blotKl (8). Generous steed! how' long did thy back 
sustain the pain inflicted by thy intrepid [rider) ; O, that it sustained it now (0;! Confusion and 
trouble abound .since the death of that sagacious man whose genius cleared up every perplexity. 
Hi.s conjectures never deceived him, but guided always to results from which other men were 
misled. Way the showers of divine mercy never depart from him 1 may they always descend upon 
him, morning and evening. May the source of mercy water every morning the grave of him who 
shed, cver> evening, upon the needy, the torrents of his gifts. God decided that the emir's might 
should be no longer feared, yet numerous still arc his horses and his spears. Here arc*his young 
warriors whose swords, now in tlieir scabbards, gleamed like the lightning-flash to obey his 
orders, and w hose lances shone like lamps. O, that his arrows were to-day rustling before him, 
and that the bellies of his horses rumbled still, but not from fasting [10)1 Sons of Munkid ! 
he patient under your iiiisforlutic; in him whom you have lost, both rich and poor (llj have 
received a fatal stroke. Every man is overwhelmed with grief, and, if their sorrow' persists, 
none will be found to blame them. When the hands of other men were parched up [by uvariee)^ 
you, sous of Munkid! arc meadows and groves of gciierosiiv. >Viien a man escapes from the 
burden of adversitv, you are his supjiort and his refuge. Aid me to boas our loss with patience; 
he who has patience Cu' his companion is not dismayed by the departure of his friend. He 
{MukoUnd} did not sleep {in death) till there appeared in you {his son) a man fit to succeed 
him, one gifted with vigilance and firm resolve (12). You and he are as two opposite constel¬ 
lations in the sphere of glory; one has set and the other has arisen. Your people had not 
charged you with the (supreme) command, did they not know that you accomplish wiiai you 
undertake. Like him, you toiled to acquire honour and, had you not toiled, his superahuudam 
merits would have sufficed for your renown. But you did not intend rising {to power) by 
means of what he did; you were in the right! the actions which raise a man must he his own (I 
I swear by your life that, in all whicli has hapfiened, I was (4/$)bridle-companion and bestowed 
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on him my sincerest love. How could my heart be devoid of that alTection. whose influence has 
penetrated into my bosom, to remain there for ever? 

We have here given the whole kasida* In our article on as-Salih Talai Ibn 
Ruzzik (ro/. /. p. 650), who >vas vizir of Egypt, we liave spoken of an elegy composed 
on his death by the jurisconsult Omara tal-Yamani [vol. ILp. 367). It is in the same 
measure and the same rhyme as the foregoing. I quoted only a few verses of it, 
because copies Omara’s collected poetical works are in every one’s hands; whereas, 
the poem I have inserted here is seldom found complete. For this reason, 1 gave 
the whole of it. Two of its verses have been already inserted in the article on 
.lamal ad-Din Abu Jaafar Muhammad al-Ispahani, vizir of Mosul [p. 298 of this 
vol.). — Abu ’l-Mughith Munkid Ibn Nasr Ibn Munkid, the brother of Mukallad, 
died in the year 439 (A. D. 1047-8). An elegy was composed on his death by 
the learned scholar, al-Khafaji, whose names were Abu Muhammad Abd Allah 
Ibn Muhammad Ibn Said Ibn Yahya Ibn al-IIusain ibn Muhammad Ibn ar-Habi 
Ibn Sinan (14). This celebraled poet, who was a native of Aleppo, is the author 
of a collection of verses. The elegy of which we speak was one of his earliest 
productions, as he composed it when a boy. We give it here ; 

Thy excellent qualities have disappeared most strangely : we had them near us, but fortune 
hurried them away (15). Their dc|)arturc was like that of spring, and to spring’s abundant 
showers has succeeded the burning heal {of sorrow) in our bosoms. 

A long hasida rhyming in r, was composed by Al- Rhafaji on the death of Makhlis 
ad-J)awla; another, by the same author and rhyming in h, was in praise of that 
emir. Tlie poet displayed in both great talent. 


(l) In the article on this rhief, the author intitles him SaiUd al-Mulk. 

(i) See vol. I, p. 591, note i. 

(5) This seems Uj mean that the sands of the river admired his benelicence as bciriff more copious tii.in the 
waters which flowed over them, or because his noble deeds were more numerous than they. 

(4) A well known imprecation. It means: may you be dead and buried! 

(6) The poet means that the tears caused by that emir’s death flowed in ii torrent, ropicuis as the i^ifl}. 
which he used to shower from his hand. 

(d) Such seems to be the meaning of this verse. Here is the literal translation : 0 lif»; of him! why wert 
ihoii shortened? and why where not long his stations, or rather, his hand, or rather, his shonlder-beU? 

(7) The adverbial exjuession pbl.# is nor easy hi be rendered. It is applied to horses of the noblosi 
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breed and denotes that their long and bushy tails fill up completely the space formed by the bihircation of the 
hind logs. See Az-Zauzani’s commentary on the fifty-eighth verse of the Moallaka composed by Amro 'l- 
Kais. 

(8) The meaning (jf this verso appears to be that the tail of his horse was reddened in passing through tor¬ 

rents of blood and that his shoulders were bleeding from the strokes of the whip. The word rendered bv 
hmhy signifies a tail of which all the hairs are equally long. ^ 

(9) The poet means evidently the pain caused by the wliip. • 

(10) The rumbling noise produced by the belly of some horses in trotting is well known. 

(11) Literally : the shod and the bare-footed. 

(1*) Literally : abundant and perfect in resolution. 

(13) This verse contains a grammatical quibble, as the last hemistich bears two meanings, oncoi whith 
that tlic subject of a verb must be put in the iiominalive case. Trifling allusions of this kind are (pnic in th<^ 
nuisulinan taste. 

(14) This IS the same poet of whom mention has been made in vol. II, jtage 179. 

1 li) Literally : but time darted its remoteness against their proximity. 


MAKKI, TllK TEACIIEH OF THE GORAiy^READlNGS 

\\)u Muhamiiiad Makki Ibn Abi Talib Hammusli Ibn Muhammad Ibn Mokhtar 
al-Kaisi al-.Mukri [a member of the tribe of Kais, a teacher of the Koran-rcallings and], 
a native of Rairawan, passed into Spain and settled in Cordova. He was deeply read 
in llie sciences connected with the Koran and the Arabic language; his intellect was 
clear, bis person handsome, his piety sincere and his understanding great. The 
numerous works composed by him on the Koranic sciences are very good. He 
was well acquainted with the seven readings [or editions of the K(^an) and the signi- 
lication of every variou:> reading which they offer. His birth look place at Kai- 
rawun on the 22nd of Shahdn, 355 (tStli August, A. D. 966) at the hour of 
sunrise, or a little before it, according to another account; but the Koran-reader, 
Abu Amr ad-Dani (1) says that he was horn in the year 354. Al-Makki passed his 
early youth al Kairawan; at the age of thirteen years he went to Old Cairo and fre¬ 
quented the schools where tlie teachers of youth and the professors of arithmetic gave 
their lessons. He then returned to Kairawan and, in the year 374, he finished 
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learning the Koran by heart; having previously terminated his studies in arithmetic 
and general literature. In the )ear 377, he proceeded to Egypt for the second 
time, after acquiring a complete knowledge of the readings (as taught) at Kairawan. 
The same year, he made the pilgrimage which is obligatory for the followers of 
Islamism, anck in the beginning of the year 378, he commenced studying the 
readings at Old Cairo under the tuition of Abu *t-Taiyib Abd al-Munim Ibn Ghal- 
bun (5). During the remainder of tlic year and part of the next, he continued his 
studies under that master, and then returned to Kairawan. As some various readings 
of the Koran still remained for him to learn, he went to Egypt for the third time, in 
the year 382, and completed his task. In the following year he returned to 
Kairawan, where ho began to teach the readings, and he continued his lessons till 
I ho year 387. Having then proceeded to Mekka, he resided there till the end of the 
year 390, and made the pilgrimage four years consecutively. In 391, he returned 
from ^lekka to Old Cairo, whence he proceeded to Kairawan, the year following. 
From that city he set out for Spain and, having arrived tliere, in the month of llajah, 
393 (iMay-June, A. D. 1003), he commenced a course of lectures on the Koran- 
readings in the principal mosque of Cordova. A great npmber of stiuh'iits profited 
by his lessons and acquired a competent knowledge of the Koranic text; this spread 
his reputation through the city and obtained for him high respect. On arriving at 
Cordova, he stopped at the mosque of An-Nukhaila (the little palmdree), situated in 
the street called Az^Zuhakain [the two lanes), near the Gate of the Druggists (Bdb a/- 
Attdrtn], and there taught the readings. He was removed from that to the principal 
mosque of Az-Zahira (3), by al-MuzalTar Abd al-Malik Ibn Abi Aamir (4), and conti¬ 
nued to give lessons there till the power of the Aamcrides was overthrown. [The 
khalif] Mohammad al-Mahdi, the son of Hisham {Ibn al-llakam) transferred him to tlie 
Outer Mosque (aUMasjid al-Khdrij) of Cordova, and there, Makki gave lessons during 
the whole period of the civil war. On the death of Yunus Ibn Abd Allah (5), he 
was appointed imdm and preacher of the principal mosque by Abu ’1-Hasan Ibn 
Jahwar (6). Notwithstanding his learning and intelligence, he was hardly adequate 
to the duties of that place, yet he continued to fill the office of preacher till his death. 
Makki was noted for his virtue, his merit, his humility and his piety; the readiness 
with which heaven granted \Hiatever he prayed for gained him great celebrity, and 
some anecdotes of his {miraculous powers) are still preserved. One of them is thus 
related by Abu Abd Allah at-Tarali (7), a teacher of the readings : ** Vifc had at 
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“ Cordova a man of some sharpness, who had the talent of annoying the shaikh Abu 
“ Muhammad (Makki) : lie would draw near to him when he was about to preach 
** and nod at him and lake a note of every fault he made. The shaikh had a great 
“ hesitation in his speech and often slopped short. One Friday, that man came to 
“ public prayers and kept glancing his eye at the shaikh and nodding to him. 
** Makki and 1 went out together and, on reaching the place where he usually gave 
“ his lessons,he bid us say amen to the prayer he was about to make. Having then 
“ raised up his hands, he exclaimed : ‘ Almighty Godl deliver me from that man,” 
“ which words he repealed three times. We said amen to the prayer; so, the man 
“ became a cripple and never again went to the mosque.”—Makki composed a 
great number of instructive works, such as the Hiddya ila BulHigh an-ISihdya [gui~ 
dance towards the attainment of one’s object), treating of the rhetorical figures em- 
plo>ed in the noble Koran, of its interpretation and of the various sciences connected 
with it, and forming seventy parts (8); the Muntakhih al-Hujja (selections from Abu 
Ali al-Farisi’s Uujja] (9), in thirty parts; the Tahsira [elucidation), on the Koran- 
readings, in five parts and the best known of his works; the Mujaz (abridgment), 
treating of the readings, in two parts; the Kitdb aUMdlhAr, etc. [opinions trans¬ 
mitted down from Malik) {vol. IL p. 545), relative to the maxims of law contained in 
the Koran and its interpretation, in four parts; the Bedya H-Tajwid il-Kurdn [guide 
to the correct recitation of the Koran), in four parts; the Ikhtisdr Ahkdm il-Kurdn 
[ahridgment of the legal decisions contained in the Koran), in four parts; the Kushdf 
dn Wujdh il-Karadt wa llaliha [indication of the various channels through which the 
different readings have been transmitted down and of the defects remarked in these chan¬ 
nels), in twenty parts; the Iddh [Elucidation), on the abrogating and abrogated verses of 
the Koran, in three parts; the Kitdb al-!jdz (Abridgment), on the same subject, in one 
part; the Kitdb az Zdhi fi 'l-Lumd ad-ddllat dla mustdmaldt il-Irdb [the blooming, 
being a treatise on the lights which indicate the grammatical inflections in general use), 
four parts; the Tanbih (Indication) on the principles of Nafi’s [10] system of Koran* 
readings and its controverted points, two parts; the Intisdf (vindication), being a refu¬ 
tation of Abu Bakr al*Adfiii*s(l 1] al-Ibdna[i2) and Sin indication of that author^s 
mistakes, three parts; the Kitdb ar-Risdla (Epistle) adressed to the disciples of Al* 
Ant4ki (13) in order to justify the system of Warsh (14) relative to the madda, 
in three parts; the Ibdna (Elucidation), on the rhetorical figures of the Koran, in one 
part; the Kitdb aUWakf, treating of the pause to be made after the words Kalla [by 
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no meam) and bala (certainly yes) when they occur in the Koran, Iwo parts; the 
Kitdb aUlkhtildf fi Adad il Adshdr (on the diversity of opinions respecting the number 
of tenths) (15), one part; the greater Idghdm, treating of the organs of pronunciation, 
in one part; the Baydn al-Kabdir wa *s-Saghdir (distinction between sins and faults); 
in two parts; the Ikhtildf fi 'd-Dabih (differences of opinion relative to the Victim) (16); 
a treatise on llie substitution of one preposition for another, one part; the Tanzih al- 
Maldika an iz-Zuniib (on the impeccability of the Angels) and their pre-eminence over 
the sons of Adam, in one part; a treatise on the letter i as it occurs redoubled in the 
Koran and in ordinary discourse, in one part; a work on the opinions of the learned 
concerning what is meant by the termsna/s (so?//) and rdh (spirit], in one part; another 
on the necessity of exacting a tine from him who kills game unintentionally in the 
<acred territory round Mekka, being a maxim of Malikile jurisprudence, with the 
proofs in its favour, one part; the Mushkil Gharib il-Kurdn [coranical cxprcssmis of 
rare occurrence and doubtful signification), three parts; the Baiydn al-Aml fi 't’Hajj 
[indication of what is to be done during the pilgrimage), from the moment of putting 
on the pilgrim-dress till the visiting of the Prophet’s tomb, one pari; a treatise on 
the obligation of making the pilgrimage for him who has means to perform that 
duly, one part; the Tazkira (remembrancer), treating of the points on which the Koran- 
rcaders disagree, one part ; the Tasmiya tal’Ahzdb (indication of the names given to 
the sixty equal sections of the Koran), one part; selections from Ibn Waki’s (17) 
Ikhwdn, in two parts; a treatise on the letters which coalesce in pronunciation, two 
parts; the Sharh at-Tamdm wa 1-Wakf (explication of the dilfcrence between the full 
stop and the pause], in four parts; the Mushkil al-Mndni wa 'uTafsir (obscure pas¬ 
sages and figurative expressions) found in the Koran, fifteen parts; the Hijd ’/-J/a- 
sdhif(on thenumber of letters contained in the different editions of the Koran), two parts; 
a miscellany entitled Ar-Bidd (meadows), in five parts; the Muntaki fi 'l-Akhbdr 
historical selections), in four parts; and many other treatises on the readings, on the 
points wherein the readers disagree, and on the sciences connected with the Koran. 
The lilies of these works I suppress, so as to avoid prolixity.—Makki died at Cordova 
r/n Saturday, the 1st of Muharram, at the hour of the dawn-prayer, in the year 4-37 
(19lh of July, A. I). 1045); he was interred, the next day, in the suburb, and the 
funeral service was said over him by his son, Abu T&lib Muhammad.—Abu 't-Taiyib 
Abd al-Munim ibn Ghalbun, the teacher of the Koran-readtn//s of whom we have 
spoken, was a native of Egypt. Alh-Thaalibi (voL IL p, 129) mentions him in the 
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Yalima and says : “ To his piety, his talent and his profound acquaintance wilh 
“ the rhetorical figures and the grammatical analysis of the Koran, he joined the 
“ knowledge of other branches of science and of literature. I heard a Aastda of his 
“ recited in which was the following passage : 

** Let your visits be rare; if frequent, they lead to mutual dislike. See you not that rain, 
falling without intermission, is an affliction; and that, if it be withheld, it is prayed for with 
** uplifted arms. ” 

Another author says that Abu Taiyih Ibn Ghalbiin was born in the month of 
Rajab, 309 (Nov.-Dec. A. D. 921), and that he died in Old Cairo on Thursday, the 
7lh of the first Jumdda, 389 (26th April, A. D. 999). 


(1) AbO Amr Otlmian Ibn Said, a mawla to the Oniaiyidc Tamily and surnamed ad-D4ni, was born at Cor¬ 
dova in the year 871 (A. D. 981-2). He bc;?an his studies in the year 387, set out for the East in 397, spent 
four months at Cairawdn, one year in old Cairo, and made the pilgrimage. He returned to Sfiain in the year 
390, after acquiring much traditional learning from the lips of Ibn GhalbOn and other great masters. The 
number ot works composed by him is stated to be one hundred and thirty. He died in the month of Shauv^ Al, 
444 (Jan.-Feb. A. 0. 1058). Ad-t)Aaia {Denta) was his usual place of residence and, for that reason, he 
received the surname of ad-DAni.— (Al-Makkuri). 

(2) See at the end of ttiis article. 

(3) The town of az-ZAhira was built near Cordova by al-MansAr Ibn Abi AAmir. See professor Dozy’s 
llistoire des Musuimans d Espagne, tome III, page 179. 

(4) Al-Muzaflar was the son and successor of the celebrated al-MansAr, prime minister of HishAm al-Mu- 
waiyad, the Omaiyido soNCreign of Spain. 

(5} AbA 'l-Walid YAnus Ibn Abd Allah, surnamed Ibn as-SalTAr {the son of the brazier] was Adt/t o/' the 
rommunity {kddi or chief kAdi,of the kingdom of Cordova, lie was distinguished for his piety and 

learning. Some treatises were composed by him on Sufism, for which doctrine he had a great inclination. 
One of his works bore the title of KMb al-Munkatatn ilu Allah {book of those who renounced the world for 
God), from which may be concluded that it was a history of pious ascetics. He died in the year 429 (A. D. 
1087-8), aged upwards of ninety years.—(Casiri’s BiA. Arab,, t. H, p. 14 j8; Bughya tal-Multamis). 

((i) AbA M-Uazm (not AbA U-ffasan, as Ibn KhaUikAn w'rites it), Ibn Jahwar, one of the vizirs in the ser¬ 
vice of HishAm 111, took into to his hands the government of Cordova in the year 422 (A. D. 1031), on the 
de[K)sition of that sovereign. He retained the supreme authority till his death, which event look place in. 
485 (A. D. 1043-4). 

(7) Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ibn al Mutarrif al-KinAni, a native of Cordova, celebrated as a teacher of the 
Koran readings and generally known by the surname of at-Tarafl (nufiVe of Tarifa), was born in the year 
387 (A. D. 997); he died in the month of Safar, 454 (A. D. 1062 ),—[Tabakdt al^Kurrd), 

(8) It is not probable that the word fijxx {part) should be employed throughout tills article to signify 
volume; it may mean or chapter^ 

VOL. III. 
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(9) See vol. I, pagre 381. 

(10) The life of N&fi will be found in this volume. • 

(H) AbA Bakr Muhammad Ibn Ali al-AdfAi (native of Edfou in Upper Egypt), was a grammarian, a com¬ 
mentator of the Koran and a teacher of its readings. He was considered as the great master of the age in 
these sciences. His commentary on the Koran filled one hundred and twenty volumes. He died in the month 

of the first Rabi, .it88 (March, A. D. 998), at the age of eighty-eight years.—(SuyAti, de Interpretibw 
1 

Korani), 

(12) According to another reading : Kitdb al~ImAia {treatise on the inclination) that is, indication of the 
cases in w liich the prononciation of the letter a inclines towards that of Uie letter i. The work is not men¬ 
tioned by Ilajji Khalifa. 

(13) This is perhaps the same person of whom mention is made in vol. I, page 837, 

(14) The nickame of Warsh {milk-curds) or {WarshAn wildpidgeon) was given, by the celebrated Koran- 

reader NAfi, to his second disciple Abfi Said OthmAn Ibn Saad, a native of Egypt and a copt by origin, or 
according to another account, a native of Ifrikiya (the province of Tunis). Warsch was born A. H. 110 (A. D. 
728-9) and died A. H. 167 (A. D. 783-4).— {Tabakdi al-Kurra), His system consisted in softening the pronon¬ 
ciation of the alif-hamza moved by a /li/A’a, W'hen it is preceded by another letter bearing a fat'ha and 
fallowed by a quiescent letter. According to him the words (»«r, 2,verse 5) and *’» 

verse 40) should be pronounced andartahum and arattakumf and not aandartahumf araaitakum. The trans¬ 
lator is indebted to professor Fleischer for these indicatkms. 

(15) This title is too vague to indicate the sujot of the work, which treated, perhaps, of the number of 
verses, counted by tens, which are contained in the Koran. 

(16) In this work the author probably discussed the question whether it was Ismail or Isaac whom Abra- 
hlm intended to offer up as a victim. 

(17j Ilajji Khalifa furnishes no information respecting this author or his work. 


MAKKI AD-DARIR. 


Abu’I-Hazrn Makki Ibn Raiyan Ibn Sliabbah Ibn S&lih, surnamed Sain ad- 
J)in [guarding the religion] ad-Danr (the blinijt a teacher of the Koran-reading* and 
a grammarian, was born atMakisin and resided at Mosul. His father made leather 
carpets at Makisin and died poor, leaving nothing after him but a wife, a daughter 
and a son, this Abu’l-Hazm. the widow, being unable to support them on account 
of her poverty, was so much afflicted that her son left her. On departing from his 
native place, he set out for Mosul and there applied to the study of tlie Koran and 
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general literature. Having then proceeded to Baghdad, he met there the ablest pro¬ 
fessors of literature and look lessons in KoT&n-reading from Abu Muhammad Ibn al- 
Khashshab [vol II. p. 66', Ibn as-Saffar, Ibn al-AnbAri (p. 53 of thisvol.) and Abu 
Muhammad Said Ibn ad-Dahhan [vol. I. p. 574). Having then returned to Mosul, 
he began to give lessons and had a great number of pupils. His reputation then 
spread throughout the country and his renown was borne far and wide. In Abu'l-Bu- 
rakal Ibn al-Muslaufi*s {vol. II. p. 556) History of Arbcla he is spoken of in these 
terms: ** To a knowledge of the philological sciences he joined (a perfect acqunin- 
“ iance with the passages serving as examples and) proofs of [pure) Arabic phrasco- 
“ logy; his piety and his intelligence were universally acknowledged and all agreed 
“ respecting [the extent of) his learning and {the greatness of) his merit. He went 
** to Baghdad and there met the ablest masters in grammar, philology and Traditions. 
** The quantity of oral information which he transmitted down is very considerable. 
** He set up as a teacher of the Koran, and was acquainted with all the branches of 
literature. He recited to me the following piece of his own composition: —Ibn 
al-Mustaufi had studied under him at Mosul. 

** 1 am weary of life an*d have ceased to care for it; now it treats me as a friend, and then it 
** afflicts me (1). My foes cease not to harm me, and such also is the conduct of my friends. 
** Al-Hadlia was my earliest abode, but those whom 1 love are now dwelling in the desert 
“ of al-Akik (2). ” ‘ 

Al-Iladba {the knoll) is a word used to designate the city of Mosul.—*‘*By the 
same: 


When a favour re(|uire.s solicitation, receive it not, so that }OU may rise next morning with 
** a tranquil mind (3). If a favour bestowed with a single reproach be disagreeable, how much 
‘‘ more so, if bestowed with two. 

** By the same: 

“ At thy door is a servant who desires admission; he looks for an usher (4) to announce him; 
being assured that thy bounty is withheld from none. If he obtain his wish, he will enter* 
(My door) as good fortune has done; if not, he will retire as adversity has retired. ’* 

This thought is borrowed from the following passage, composed by another pocl: 

One of thy servants stands at the door, overwhelmed with thy bounty and acknowledging his 
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gratitude. Shall he approach thee like the favours of fortune? Mayest thou never cease to 
enjoy them as long as time endures! or shall he retire from thee as adversity has done? 

“ At the age of eight or nine years,** continues Ibn al-Musiaufi, ** he lost his 
“ sight. He had always a great partiality for Abu *1-Ala al-Maari [voL L p. 94) and 
took much'delight in learning from him his poems. Such was the conformity 
which blindness and the love of literature had established between tliem that he 
took him for a model in the composition of his own poems.” A person who had 
received lessons from Abu*l-Hazm Makki relates that, in his native town, his neigh¬ 
bours and acquaintances called him Mxikaik, which is the diminutif of Makki (5). 
Having subsequently gone abroad to prosecute his studies, he felt a longing to revisit 
the place of his birth and returned there. On learning his arrival, those of his 
former acquaintances who were still alive went to see him and express their happi¬ 
ness that so eminent a man had been born in their town. The next morning, as he 
was going out to take a bath, he heard a woman calling from the upper room of a 
house and saying to another; ** Do you know who is come? Mukaik, the son of such 
** a woman.”—“ By Allah I ** he exclaimed, never shall I slop in a town where they 
call ” and he set out immediately althcfugh he had meant to made 

a residence there (6). He then returned to Mosul and, towards the close of his life, 
he proceeded to Syria with the intention of visiting the holy temple of Jerusalem. 
Having executed his project, he went to Aleppo and from that to Mosul, where he 
arrived in the month of Ramadan 603. He died there on the eve of Saturday, the 
6lh of Shauwal, the same year (6lh May, A. D. 1207), leaving one son, a little boy. 
He was interred in the plain outside the Bab al-Maidan [Hippodrome gate), in the 
cemetery called after al-Muafa Ibn Imran [vol. /. p. 259). His grave is near those 
of Abu Bakr al-Kortubi (7) and Ibn ad-Dahhan, the grammarian. It is said that he 
died of poison given to him by the order of Nur ad-Din .ArslAn Shah (vol. 1. p. 174), 
the sovereign of Mosul, who had some motive for desiring his death. The ortho¬ 
graphy of the names Raiydn and Shabbah as given above, is exact. Al-Mdkitin is a 
, town in one of the provinces of Mesopotamia and situated on the river al-Khabur. 
Though small, it resembles a city in the beauty of its edifices and houses. 


(1) The iKjet says: afflicts me in my salive. This expression seems to sipnily: rendering llic salivc biller, 
making a man unhappy. 
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(2) A number of valleys in Arabia bore the name of al-Aktk. 

(a) Literally: that you may be next morning with a cool eye. The coolness of the eye indicates that it has 
not been inflamed by weeping. It is a very usual expression. In this verse wo meet a verb which must be 
written [todhi), ^ ^ 

(4) The word rendered usher must be written and pointed thus Liil. 

(5) This proves that, in the name of Makki, the k is double. 

(C) The correct reading is 

(7) The life of AbA Bakr Yahya al-Kortuhi will be found in the fourth volume. 


MAK’IUJL ASll-SHAMI. 


Abii Abd Allah Mak’hul Ibn Abd Allah ash-Shami (theSyriQu) was one of the cap¬ 
tives taken at Kdbul {on the first conquest of that city by the Musulmans). Ibn 
Makiila {roL IL p. 248) speaks of him in the Ikmdlf under the article Shddil, and 
indicates his origin: Mak’hul/^ says he, “ was the son of Abu Salama Shahrab, 
the son of Shadil, the son of Sind, the son of Shirwan, the son of Bardak, the son 
“ of Yakub, the son of Kisra.” Ibn Adisha (1) slates that he had been enfranchised 
by a woman belonging to the tribe of Rais, that he was a native of Sind and that he 
spoke (Arabic) incorrectly. Al-Wakidi HI, p. 61) says that he was a mawla 
to a woman of the tribe of Hudail; others say that he was a mawla to Said Ibn al- 
Aasi (2) or to the tribe of Laith. “ His grandfather Shadil,” says the Khatib (voL L 
p. 75], ** was a native of Herat and married a daughter of a king of Kabul. He 
“ died, tearing her pregnant, and she returned to her family, where she gave birth 
to Shahrab, who remained in Kabul, with his maternal uncles, till he had a son 
“ called Hak’hdl. When Mak’hul grew up Co manhood, he was carried off prisoner 
from that place and then passed into the possession of Said Ibn al-Adsi, by whom 
** he was given to a woman of the tribe of Hudail, from whom he received his 
“ liberty.” Mak’hRl was the preceptor of al-Auzdi (twi IL p, 84) and of Said Ibn 
Abd at-Aziz (3). “ The learned men, ” says az-Zuhri (voL IL p, 581), are four 

“ in number: Said Ibn al-Musaiyab (rol. /. p. 568) at Medina, Ash-Shabi (wl. IL 
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“ p. 4) at KMa, al-Hasan al-Basri [voL L p. 370) at Basra and Mak’hOl in Syria.” 
There was not in that age a more clearsighted mufti than he; and he never gave an 
opinion on a point of law without saying: ** There is no power and no might but 
“ through God! this is [the result of) private judgement, and private judgement is 
sometimes wrong, sometimes right. *’ He learned traditions from Anas Ibn Malik 
[vol. II. p. 587), Walhila Ibn al-Ashka (4), Abu Hind ad-Dari and a number of 
others. Damascus was the place of his residence. He spoke with a strong foreign 
accent, substituting some letters for others. Niih Ihn Kais (5) relates that a certain 
emir, having asked him what free-will (alkadar) was, received this answer : Am I 
awake? [orSdhir ana)\ whereas MakTiul meant to say: Am I a conjurer? 

[a Sdhhir ') ana). He at one time declared his belief in [the doctrine of) man’s 
freewill, but afterwards abandoned that opinion. Makil Ibn Abd al-Aala ahKurashi 
relates as follows: 1 heard him address a man in these terms: ma fault tilk al- 
hdja meaning to say: ma fault tilk al-hhdja [I did not do that busi- 

“ ness); and this fault of prononciation is very common with the natives of Sind.” 
It is related that Abu Ala Marzuk as-Siridi, a poet of some reputation and a 
mawla of the family bf Asad Ibn Khuzaima, had the same defect in his pronon¬ 
ciation, and that, one evening, HanimSd ar-Rawia [vol. L p. 470), Hammad Ajrad 
the poet [vol, L p 474), Hammad Ibn Zibrikan (6) and Bakr Ibn Musab al-Mazani 
met together for the purpose of holding a conference. One of them then 
said: “ ^We have here ready, in our assembly-room, c^ery thing we may require; 
** suppose that we send for Abu Ata as-Sindi, so that the company may be com- 
plete? ” They sent for him, and Ibn Zibrikan asked if any of them were inclined 
to entrap Abu Ata and induce him to pronounce the words jardda [locust], zujj 
[the but end of a spear) and shaitdn (demon). He cliose these words because Abu 
AtA pronounced the j like a z and the sh like an s. ** 1 shall do it,” replied 
Hammad ar-Rawia. Abu Ata entered soon after and said: Haiyakum Allah [God 
grant you long life /), (pronouncing the first word with an ordinary h {») instead of the 
emphatic h (a.); on which they made answer: Marhaban! MarhabanI (Wclcomcl 
iVelcome!), [substituting one h for the other and thus) imitating his (vicious) pronun¬ 
ciation. They asked him if he had dined (taashshit)? and he replied: “ Yes I have 
“ dined (taassit); but have you got any nabtd(7) here?” They answered that they had 
and, when it was brought, he drank tillhe relaxed from hisgravity. HammAd ar-RAwia 
then said to him: “ Tell me, AbA AlAl have you a talent for solving riddles?” He 
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replied: ** Prelly fair'* (hasan), meaning lo say hhasan. Hammad then propounded 
to him the following enigma of which the word is locu$t {jardda ): 

What is the yellow thing nicknamed Umm AOf, whose two little legs are like two reaping- 
hooks? 

f 

“ Zardda, ” replied Abu Aid. “ Right 1 *’ said the other, llammdd then pro¬ 
posed this riddle, the word of which is zujj: 

What is the name of the iron fastened to the spear, somewhat below the center of it, and 
which is not the head? 

Zuzz/' said Abu At^ You have hit upon it,” said Hammad. He then 
propounded the following riddle, on a mosque near Basra: 

Knowest thou a mosque belonging to the Band Tanilm, a little beyond an-Nll and on this 
side of Band Abb^n? 

It is Banu Saitdn,” answered Abu Aid. “Right! "said Hammad. They 
thus passed an agreeable night, conversing and carousing till morning. This Abu 
Aid was a good poet and an akhrah slave; akhrab means: having the ears slit. Some 
fine pieces of his are given in the Hamdsa (8) and, were I not afraid of being prolix 
and led away from my subject, 1 should insert here a number of them. —^lak'hul 
died in the year 118 (A, D. 736); other accounts place his death in the years 113, 
116, 112 and 114.—Kabul is a well known place in the province of Sind. 

(1) Abd Abd aT-aahm4a Abd Allah Ibn Muhammad at-Taimi, surnamed Ibn Adisha, taught Traditions at 
Baghdad. Ho was noted for his piety, his literary ieformation and his acquaintance with the anecdotes res¬ 
pecting the Arabs of the desert and their combats. His death took place in the year 828 (A. D. 842-8).— 
{Nuj^m, Kildb aUMadrif), 

(t) Said Ibn al-A4si Ibn Abi Uhaiba Said, descended from Omaiya, the progenitor of the Omaiyide family. 
His birth took place soon after the Hejira, and his death in the year 89 (A. D. 678-9). He was governor 
Khfa under the khalif OthmAn.—(Nu>dm.) 

(8) Abh Muhammad Said Ibn Abd al-Azlz of the tribe of Tanhkh, was one of the principal jurisconsults 
and Traditionists of Syria. He died in the year 167 (A.-D. 783-4).—(/fn/ydi.) 

(4) WAtbila Ibn al-Asbka Ibn Abd al-Ozza emigrated from Mekka to Medina when the persecution began 
against the first Moslims. He died in the year 85 (A. D. 10k),-^{NuJilm.) 

(5) Ndh Ibn Kais, a native of Basra, died in the year 183 (A. D, 799-780).— (Sujdm.) 
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(0) The three HammAds were sli'on<rly suspected of holding infidel doclrmos {zemUkiyu). The year in which 
the third died is not mentioned in the works consulted hy the translator. 

(7) See vol. I, p. Sir., n. 8. 

(8) In I'reyttur’s edition of the HanuUfij we liiid only one ph'ce hy AhA Ata. 


MALAK SHAH, THE SON OF ALP ARSLAN. 


Al)u ’l-Falli Malak Shalt, the 8on of Alp Arslan Muhanmiad, the son of 
the son of MiktUil, the son of Saljuk, Iho son of Diikak, bore the surname of Jaldl 
ud-Dawla [the miignificcttre of the empire). We have alreatU spoken of his falhcr 
gmgc 230 of this vol.) and of some other incinbcrs of the same famih. Al 
the time of Alp Arslan’s death, his son Idalak Shah ^^as Nsilh him, though he had 
never aeconifianicd him in any presious expedition. When Alp Arslan was about 
to breathe his last, he nominated Malak Shah as his successor and caused the emirs 
and the troops to swear fealty to him; lie ordered, al the same lime, bis yizir, Nizam 
al-Mulk Abu Ali al-llasan (fo/. 1. p. 413), to distribute the provinces of the empire 
between’ his other sons, on tlie condition of their acknowledging the supremacy of 
Malak Shah. These directions being executed, Malak Shah crossed the Jaihun and 
returned into the province [of Khordsdu). As we have spoken of this event (the 
death of Alp Arsldii), we need not relate it here. On arriving in that country, Malak 
Shah, being informed that his uncle Kadcrd, lord of Kerman, had revolted against 
him, hastened to attack him and gave him battle near Hamadan. Kaderd was 
defeated and, being closely pursued by a detachment of Malak Shah’s troops, he fell 
into their hands and was brought back into the presence of bis nephew. Finding 
that all bis promises of repentance and were of no avail and that the declaration of 
his willingness to remain imprisoned for life, provided his life were spared, obtained 
no reply from Malak Shah, he sent to him a casket containing the letters of those 
emirs who had pushed him to revolt. The sultan called for Nizam al-Mulk and told 
him to examine the contents of the casket; but the vizir, instead of obeying his 
orders, tlircw^ it unopened into a brazier which happened to be at hand. As a great 
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number of Maiak Sh&h's officers had written to Klderd, the discovery of the casket 
gave them much alarm, but the burning of its contents allayed their apprehensions 
and secured their fidelity. This proceeding, which established the authority of the 
aullan, is considered as a striking example of Nizdm al-Mulk's consummate prudence. 
Maiak Shdh then ordered his uncle to be put to death and had l^iifi strangled with 
the string of his own bow. Having settled his power on a solid basis, he increased 
his empire by conquests such as had never been made by any Moslira prince, since 
the time of the ancient khalifs. He reduced under his sway the country beyond the 
Jaihun, the territory of the Haidtila [Tokharisldn)^ Bab al-Abwab [Derhend), ar-Rum 
[Asia UinoT]t Didr Bakr, al-Jazira [Mesopotamia] and Syria. The public prayer was 
offered up in his name from all the pulpits of Islamism, excepting those of Maghrib 
(Africa and Spain); for his dominion extended in length from Kashghar, a city in 
the farthest extremity of the country inhabited by the Turks, to Bait al-Makdis [Jeru¬ 
salem] ^ and, in breadth, from [the vicinity of) Constantinople to the country of the 
Rhazars [Ij and the Indian Ocean. He was thus enabled to entrust to his Mam- 
luks the government of the world. The justice of his conduct ranked him among 
the best of kings and obtained for him the title of al-Malik al-Addil (the just prince) • 
Successful in war, he laboured also with zeal in spreading [throughout his empire) the 
benefits of civilisation: he dug numerous canals, walled a great number of cities, 
built bridges and constructed ribdts (2) in the desert places. Tlie mosque at Bagh¬ 
dad which is called Jdmt as-Sultdn, was erected by him; the building of this edifice, 
which added new splendor to the seat of the empire, was commenced in the month 
ofMuharram, 485 (Feb.-March, A. D. 1092). He spent immense sums in con¬ 
structing [caravanseraih) on the road leading to Mekka, and he suppressed all [illegal) 
tolls and duties (3j throughout his dominions. His fondness for the chase was 
excessive; it is stated that he had an account taken of the number of animals killed 
by him, with his own hand, and that it amounted to ten thousand. He therefore 
gave ten thousand pieces of gold in alms; but previously to that, he had slain many 
more of which no reckoning had been kept. 1 fear," said he, offending 
Almighty God by shedding the blood of animals [for pleasure and) not for food; " 
80, ever after, when he killed a head of game, he bestowed a piece of gold in cha¬ 
rity. Having set out from Rfifa, with the intention of accompanying the pilgrim 
caravan a part of the way, he passed through al-Ozaib (4) and went with them as 
far as W£kisa. As he had met a great number of wild animals on his way, 
VOL. m. 56 
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he erected there a tower with the hoofs of the onagers and the horns of the 
deer which he killed during the journey* This took place in the year 480 (A. D. 
1087-8). The tower still remains standing and is called the minaret of horns [Mt- 
ndra taUKurHin], During his reign, all the roads were safe, and places of danger 
no longer inspii’ed terror; caravans travelled without an escort from the country 
heyond the Jaihun to the farthest extremity of Syria; even one or two persons might 
undertake a journey without fear or apprehension. Muhammad Ibn Ahd al-Malik 
al-Haraadani {vol /. p- 405) relates, in his History, that the sultan Malak Shdh 
marched against his brother Tukush, and, on passing by the funeral chapel erected 
at Tiis over Ali Ibn Musa ar-Rida {voL IL p. 212), he entered into it with Niz&m al- 
Mulk. They both remained a long time in prayer, after which the sultan asked the 
vizir whal he had prayed for. Nizam al-Mulk replied: ** I implored God to assist 
** you and grant you the victory over your brother.’*—** Well! ** said Malak Sh&h, 
that was not what 1 asked for; I only said: ‘Almighty God! come to our assistance 
** * and give thy aid to him of the two whose reign will be the more advantageous to 
“ * tlic Musulraans and the more iprofilable to the people.** Farther on, al-Hama- 
dani says: “ It is related that a preacher entered into his presence and made him an 
“ exhortation, in which he said, amongst other things: A certain Chosroes happened to 
“ go apart from his army and pass near a garden. He went up to the gate and asked 
for a drink of water. A young girl brought him out a cup filled with sugar-cane 
‘ ‘ juice\coo/cd) with snow. Finding the draught very good, he asked how it w^as made, 
“ and she answered: The sugar-cane grows so well with us that we can squeeze it 
‘ ‘ with our hands and press out of it this juice. Go then, said he, and bring me more. 
“ The girl obeyed [and went in) without knowing who he was, and Chosroes said to 
“ himself: I must remove those people elsewhere and lake their garden for myself. 
“ Almost immediately after, the girl came out weeping and said : The intentions of 
“ our sultan arc changed!—How do you know that? said he.— She replied: I used 
“ to take at random as much of that (sugar-cane) as I wanted; but now, notwith* 
r standing all my efforts in pressing it, I cannot obtain from it even a small part of 
what I got the first lime.—The sultan fell the truth of her words, gave up his in- 
“ tention and told her to go back again, saying that she would succeed. The girl 
“ obeyed and then came forth rejoicing, with an abundance of sugar-cane juice*— 
“ The sultan here said to the preacher: Why do you not relate to the people how 
‘ ‘ Chosroes passed by a garden and asked for a bunch of grapes just ripening. The 
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** keeper made answer: That 1 cannot give, for the sultan has not yet received the 
** share to which he has a right, and it is not lawful for me to wrong him of his 
due.—^The persons present admired the talent of the sultan in matching one story 
" with another and adducing an anecdote favorable to his own rights in reply to one 
which reminded him of his duties.**—The following anecdote ^ related by Ihe 
same historian: “ This sultan met a native of as-Sawad {voL IL p. 4-17) and, seeing 
him weep, he asked him what was the cause of his grief. The man replied: 

' I bought a water-melon for a few pence, the only money I had, but I was met 
' by three turkish pages who took it from me; yet that (melon) was the only 
' ressource I had (for making a small gain).* The sultan told him to keep silent, 
and, as the season for early melons was just coming in, he called on a tent-pitcher 
and said: *I h*\,ve a longing for melons; go therefore through the camp and, if 
' you find one, bring it here,’ ** The man (obeyed and) brought hack a melon. 
“ The sultan asked him in whoso possession he had found it and, being informed 
“ that it was such and such an emir who had it, he caused that officer to he brought 
** into his presence. * Where did you get this melon? ’ said he. The emir replied: 
“ ‘ It was brought to me by my pages.’—‘ Bring them here immediately;’ said the 
sultan. The emir withdrew and, being aware of the sultan’s intention with 
“ respect to them, he bade them take to flight. When he came back, he 
** declared tliat he could not find them; on which the sultan turned towards the 
' ‘ native of as-Saw ad and said: ‘ Take this slave of mine; I give hin\ to you 
“ ‘ because he has not delivered up the persons who took your property; now', by 
‘‘ ‘ Allah! if )ou let him go, I shall strike off your head,* The man laid hold of 
** the emir and led him out of the sultan*s presence. He then sold him his liberty for 
“ three hundred pieces of gold and, having come back, he said: ‘0 Sultan I 
‘ I have sold your slave for three hundred pieces of gold.’—* Arc you satisfied?’ 
** said the sultan.—‘ I am.*—' Well,’ go away and good luck attend you (5).* The 
sultan’s prosperity and good fortune never abandoned him (6): when he entered 
** Ispahan, BaghdM or any other city, accompanied by Ills followers, the number 
of whom was immense, a great diminution ensued in the price of provisions an*d 
** other objects, so that the persons who sought to gain their livelyhood furnished 
** provisions to the troops with much profit to themselves.** The same al-Hama- 
d&ni relates that, when the sultan w'as at Rai, a female singer was presented to him. 
Being struck with her beauty and charmed with her voice, he resolved to gratify 
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his passion, but she addressed him in these terms : “ Sultan of the universe 11 love 
“ too well (7) this handsome face of mine to have it tormented hereafter in the fire 
** of hell. A lawful act is easy to be done and one single word suffices to distinguish 
“ it from an unlawful one (8).** The sultan felt the truth of what she said and, 
having sent for the A*M, he got united to her in marriage. He died, leaving her 
a widow. Ilis noble deeds were numerous beyond description. It is staled by al- 
Haniaddni that the vizir Nizam al-Mulk gave to the boatmen who ferried the sultan 
and his troops across the Jaihun a bill payable by the revenue-collector of Antioch; 
so vast was the extent of the empire. The sum for ferriage amounted to eleven 
thousand pieces of gold [dindrs]. The khalif al-Muktadi billah married a daughter 
of this sultan* The ambassador sent to ask her in marriage was the shaikh Abu 
Ishak as-Shirazi [vol. L p, 9), the author of the Muhaddah and the Tanbth. Being 
dispatched on this mission, he proceeded to Naisapur where he found the sultan, 
delivered his message and succeeded in the negociation. “ In somewlial less than 
four months,” says al-Hamadani, ** Abu Ishak returned. When at Naisapur, be 
“ discussed [points of lau)] with the Imam al-Haramain [voL IL p, 120) and, on his 
** departure, the Imam came out to bid him farewell and^even held his stirrup till 
“ he mounted. The utmost respect was shewn to Abu Ishak in Khoras&n; the 
people gathered up the dust in the footsteps of his mule and preserved it as a relic 
** of great virtue.” In the year 480 (A. D. 1087-8), the daughter of the sultan was 
conducted in slate to the khalif, and, on the morning of the day in which the mar¬ 
riage was consummated, the khalif caused the sultan’s troops to be brought to a ban¬ 
quet (simdi) Avhicli he had prepared for them and in which forty thousand mams (9) 
of sugar alone were consumed. The same year, in the month of Zu 'I-Kaada 
(February, A. D. 1088), the princess bore the khalif a son to wlrom he gave the 
name of Abu T-Fadl Jaafar. The city of Baghdad was splendidly adorned on this 
occasion; it formed part of the sultan’s slates, the khalif having there only a no¬ 
minal authority. This was the second time the sultan visited Baghdad. He en¬ 
tered it for the third time in the beginning of the month of ShawwAl, 485 (Nov. 
A‘. D. 1092), and set off immediately on a hunting party, in the direction of the Du- 
jail (10). Having then killed an antelope and eaten of its flesh, he was taken ill and 
had to be bled; but, as enough of blood was not drawn from him, he returned to 
Baghdad very unwell and none of his officers were admitted into his presence. He 
entered the city on the 15lh of Shawwal, 485 (18th Nov. A. D. 1092), and died the 
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next day. He was born on the 9th of the first Jumada, 447 (Cth August, A. D. 
1055). Some say that his death was caused by a poisoned tooth-pick. His funeral 
was conducted in the most private manner; no prayer was said over the grave, no 
sittings of condolence were held, no hair was cut off the tails of horses, though such 
a thing was customary in the case of persons such as he. One woijld have thought 
he had been snatched away bodily from the world. His corpse was borne to Ispa¬ 
han and interred in the great college appropriated to the Shilfites and Hanefites. 
We shall here relate a singular circumstance: When he entered BaghdM for the 
third time, the khalif had two sons, one of whom was [suhscq'iiently] the imdm al- 
Mustazhir billah; the other, who horc the name of Abu ’1-Fadl.laafar, was the son of 
the sultan’s daughter. The khalif had solemnly designated as his successor the first 
named of these two, because he was the elder, but the sultan insisted that he should 
revoke the nomination, declare Abu *1-Fadl heir to the khalifate, put him in posses¬ 
sion of Baghdad and then remove himself to Basra. The khalif felt the greatest re¬ 
pugnance to execute what had been required of him; he used every effort to 
change the sultan’s determination and, finding all his remonstrances fruitless, he 
asked and obtained a delay of ten days in order to make the nece.ssary preparations for 
bis departure. It is related that, during these days, he kept a rigourous fast and, 
when he did take food, he sat upon ashes and invoqued the assistance of the Al¬ 
mighty God against the sultan. That period of time had not yet elapsed when the 
sultan fell ill and died, and the khalif was thus delivered from his trouble.-r-In the 
year 502 (A. D. 1108-9), the imdm al-Mustazhir billah married Khatun al-Eisma, 
the daughter of Malak Shah.—We have already spoken of this sultan’s three sons, the 
princes Barkyaruk {voL L p. 251), Sinjar [voL L p. 600) and Muhammad (see this 
voL p. 236).—Having mentioned [afiouc) >\hcre Kdshghar is situated, we need not 
repeat our observations.—is a well known halting-place on the road to 
Mekka. It is called also Wdkm tal-Har-An 2^1^). 

(1) The Khazars inhabited the country to tlio north of tlie Caspian Sea. 

(4) Sec vol. I. page 159. 

(5) The word khafArAt, hero rendered by duties, .signifies more exactly the sums paid by travellers for an 
escort or safe-conduct, when passing through a dangerous country. 

(4) Al-Ozalb in the name of a source situated at the distance of four miles from al-CAdlsiya.—(ifardrifif.) 

(5) It is possible that the word may here signify quittly, 

(6) Literally : Were attached to his fore-lock. 
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(7) Utorally : I am jealous of. 

(8) The word (/ take thee in marriage) is meant. 

(9) The mann is a weight of about two pounds. 

(10) This river falls into the Tigris, above Baghddd. 


MANSUR AT-TAMIMI THE JURISCONSULT, 


Abu ’1-IIasan Mansur Ibn Ismail Ibn Omar at-Tamimi (member of the tribe of 
Tamtm] ad-Darir (the blind], was a native of Egvpt and a jurisconsult of the sliafite 
sect. Ilis family belonged to Ras-Ain, a well known town in Mesopotamia. He 
acquired his knowledge of the law from the immediate disciples of as-Shafi [vol. 11. 
p. 569) and from those who had studied under them. Some good works were 
composed by him on the doctrines of his sect, such as the Wdjib (necessary), the 
Mustdmal (usual pratice], the Musd/ir (traveller) and the Hiddya (direction). He 
left also some fine poems which became popular. The shaikh Abu Ishak as- 
Shirazi (vol. 1. p. 9) speaks of him in the Tabakdt al-Fukahd (classified biography of 
the jurisconsults) and atlribules to him the following pfece of verse : 

Foolish people depreciate the study of the law, but it suffers no harm from their contem|)t 
It barms not the mid-day sun that his light is not perceived by the blind. 

It was from this passage that Abu '1-Ala al-31aarri (vol. 1. p, 94) borrowed the 
idea which he thus expressed in a well known kasida : 

To our eyes the stars seem very small; but the fault of littleness belongs not to the stars but 
* to our eyes. 

In another piece he (Marndr) says: 

1 can guai'd against the calumniator, but not against the liar. Against him who invents 
what he says, my resources are small indeed. 
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By the same: 

A dog, despicable as he is, \i’ouId be fitter for a companion than a man who contends for supe> 
riority before the lime of his obtaining it has come. * ^ 

J 

It is related that, in a year of excessive drought, he suffered greatly from hunger; 
so, one night, he went up to the [flat] roof of his house and recited in his loudest 
voice the following verses : 

Help! 0 ye generous! you arc seas (or tanks of beneficence) and we are the rivulets {which 
they should supply). Assistance is good in the hour of need, not when provisions are cheap. 

These words were heard by his neighbours and, the next morning, he found one 
hundred charges of wheat deposited at his door. The anecdotes told of him are 
well known. He died at Old Cairo, in the month of the first Jumada, 306 
(Ocl.-Nov. A. D. 918). The shaikh Abu Ishak {as-Shirdzi) says, in his Tabakdt, 
that his death took place before the year 320. The hddi Abu Abd Allah al-Kudai 
{vol. IL p, 616) speaks of him in the hhitat and says: He drew his origin from 
“ Rds-Ain and inhabited Ramla, whence he removed to Old Cairo. He resided 
" there for some time and died in the year 306. He was a jurisconsult of high 
** authority, versed in every branch of knowledge and a good poet. The like of 
** him was not to be found in Old Cairo. The kddi Abu Obaid (1) professed the 
** utmost esteem for him up to the moment of the [discassion they had on a) point 
of law. Abu Obaid held a silling every evening in which he examined legal 
“ questions with some person learned in that science, but, on Fridays, he remained 
alone. One of these evenings he gave to Mansur, another to Abu Jaafar at- 
“ Tahawi [voL 1. p. 51], a third lo Muhammad Ibn ar-Rabi al-Jizi (2), a fourlli to 
Aff&n Ibn Sulaiman, a fiflh to as-SijSlani, and a sixth to discu^ions with juris-. 
“ consults, and, somciimcs, lo the teaching of Traditions, One evening, during 
" his conversation with Mansur, mention was made of [the maxim according to 
** which) the pregnant woman, divorced by three [declarations] (3) is intilled lo 
“ alimony (4). On this, Abu Obaid observed : ‘ Some persons have pretended that, 
“ * after a divorce by three [dedaralions], she has no right to alimony, being intitled 
** * to it only after the flrsl and the second.’ Mansur condemned that doctrine and 
** declared that whoever held it was no Moslim (5). He then withdrew and 
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** acquainted Abu Jaafar at-Tahawi with the conversation, and this doctor repeated 
“ it again to Abu Obaid. The latter denied having said so, and al-Mansur, being 
“ informed of this, declared that he would give him the lie. The company having 
agreed that they should he present at this scene, met again at the Mdi's. All 
being assemhi^'d, no person uttered a word till Abu Obaid said: * I do not want 
" * any one to come into my presence I I want neither Mansur, nor Nassar nor 
** ‘ Muntasir (6)1 a set of people whose hearts are as blind as their eyes, and who 
“ ‘ allribule to us things which we never mentioned.' On this, Mansur said to 

“ him : ‘God well knows that you said so and so.'—‘You lie I' exclaimed Abu 

“ Obaid.—‘God,’ replied MansAr, ‘well knows who is the liar!' He then rose up, 
“ but none would lake him by the hand to lead him out except Abu Bakr Ibn al- 

“ Haddad {vol. 11. p. C02) who did so and then helped him to mount {his mule). 

“ The mutual animosity of the two doctors increased to such a degree that 
“ Zaka, the governor of the city, and a number of the soldiers (7), with other 
“ individuals besides, took the part of Mansur, whilst another set of people joined 
“ in support of the kddi. Muhammad Ibn ar-Rabi al-Jizi deposed that he had heard 
“ Mansur enounce a certain (heterodox) opinion (which he mentioned) and that 
“ he gave it on the authority of an-Nazzam (vol. /. p. 186). On this, the kddi 
“ declared that if a second witness made a similar declaration, he would have 
“ Mansur’s head struck off (8). Mansur was thus pul in fear of his life and died 
“ in the month of the first Jumada of the above year (A. H. 306). Abu Obaid, 
“ being afraid of the soldiers who had taken Mansur's part, abstained from going to 
“ the funeral, hut it was attended by the emir Zaka, Ihn Bastam the land-tax 
“ collector, all the grandees, and a great crowd of people. Abu Obaid was informed 
‘ ‘ that Mansur said, on his death-bed : 

“ I fuIfilleiUiiy destiny, but silly people, he^less and plunged in lethargy, rejoice. My sleep 
“ (of death) was a thing decreed, and short shall be the day of those who rejoice in the 
“ misfortunes of others. 

“ When Abu Obaid heard these verses, he held down his head for some lime and 
“ then recited as follows (9) : 

“ Let him die even but a day before us, we shall be the (favoured) people on the day of the 
“ resurrection. Yes! we have rejoiced and delighted in (his) misfortunes, and no blame to 
“ those who have rejoiced therein.” 
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(1) Abfi Obaid Ali Ibn al-IIusain Ibn Harbawaih, a native of Raghrlad and a jurisconsult of the shdfite 
sect, acquired his knowledge of the law from some of as-SbAli’s immediate disci[)lcs. He because deeply 
versed in jurisprudence, the Koran readings^ the traditions and many other sciences. The numl)cr of those 
who studied under him was very great. He went to Egypt, and, in the year 292 (A. D. 904-5), was ap¬ 
pointed chief kddi. This place he filled during eighteen years and six months; he afterwards removed to 
Baghddd, where he died in the year 319 (A. D. 931).—The history of the Kddi's of Egyp* -iiy Ibn Ilajar al-As- 
kalAni contains a long article on Abd Obaid. 

( 8 ) This person was the son of ar-Rabl al-Jizi, one of as-Sh4ft’s disciples and of whom our author has 
already spoken (vol, 1. p. 520). 

(3) The orthodox shAfite doctrine is that no maintenance is due to a woman repudiated by irreversibh* 
divorce (that is, by three declarations), unless she be pregnant. See Hamilton’s Uadayn^ vol. I. p. 40C. 

(4) The terme [nlimony, maintenance) includes food, clothes, and lodging. 

(5) Literally : Was not one nl the people of the Kibla. 

(6) These jiroper names are derived from the same root and signify respectively : aided^ assistant, assisted. 

(7) We learn from the TahakAt as-Shdflyin, that MansAr had .served in the police guards, or regular troops 
(jund), before ho lost his sight, 

(8) Aeeordirig to the iiioslim law, a fact is not proved unless two witnesses attest it. In cases of adul- 
t''ry, four are ri'quircd. 

(9) AbA Obaid’s verses are in the same rhyme and measure as those ol Maiisfir. 


AL-HAKIM BI-AMR ILLAII. 


Abu Ali al-Mansur, surnamed al-Uakira bi-aiiir-illah [the executor of GotTs orders) 
and sovereign of Egypt, was the son of al-Aziz, the son of al-Moizz, the son of al- 
Mansur, the son of al-Kaini, the son of al-Malidi (1). We have spoken of liis ances¬ 
tors and some of his descendants; his father also we shall mention (2j. All these 
princes arrogated to themselves the title of khalif. In the month of Shaban, 383 
(Sept.-Oct. A. D. 993) al-Hakim was solemnly designated by his father as successor 
to the throne, and he assumed the supreme authority on the day of his father's death. 
He was prodigal of wealth and fond of shedding blood : a great number of persons 
holding eminent stations in the administration of the state were put to death by him 
in an arbitrary manner. The whole tenor of his conduct was most extraordinary, 
and, every moment, he promulgated new orders to which the people were obliged 
VOL. III. 57 
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to conform. Thus, in the year 395 (A. D. 1004-5), he commanded that maledic¬ 
tions, directed against the Companions (of Muhammad], should he inscribed on the 
walls of the mosques, the bazars and the streets; he wrote also to those who governed 
his provinces, ordering them to do the same; then, in the year 397, he caused these 
inscriptions to isie torn down and forbade the practise. Soon after, he gave orders that 
the persons who uttered curses against the Companions should be flogged and pa¬ 
raded ignominiously through the streets. In the year 395, he caused all the dogs to 
be killed, so that not one of them was to be seen in the market-places, or in the streets 
or in the lanes. He forbade the sale of beer, of molUkhya (3), of lupin-pellets made 
to be eaten with that [poi-herh), of the rocket and of fish without scales. Persons 
transgressing this ordinance were to be punished with the utmost severity, and some 
who had been convicted of selling such things were beaten with whips, paraded 
through the streets and then beheaded. Thus again, in the year 402, he forbade the 
sale of raisins, cither in large or in small quantities, no matter of what kind they 
were; and merchants were prohibited from importing them into Egypt. A great 
quantity of this fruit was then collected and burned by his orders ; the expense incur¬ 
red in burning it amounted, it is said, to five hundred dinars. In the same year, 
he forbade the sale of grapes and dispatched inspectors to al-Jazira (4) [where they re¬ 
mained] till a great part of the vines in that place had been cut down, thrown on the 
ground and trod under foot by oxen. He caused all the jars of honey which wore in 
the stores to be collected together; and these, to the number of fne thousand, were 
carried to the border of the Nile, where they were broken and their contents poured 
into the river. In Ibis year also he gave orders that the Christians and the Jews, with 
the exception of their doctors (5), should wear black turbans, that the Christians should 
place on their necks crosses one cubit in length and five rath [or ten pounds] in weight; 
the Jews were enjoined to wear on their necks logs of wood equal in weight to the 
crosses worn by the Christians. He forbade them to ride with embroidered saddles, 
and commanded that their stirrups should be of wood. They were forbidden to have 
til Muslim in their service, to ride on asses hired out by a Moslim and to embark in a 
vessel having a moslim crew. The Christians, when they entered into a public balh, 
were to bear crosses on their necks and the Jews bells, in order that they might be 
distinguished from the Moslims. He afterwards assigned baths to the Jews and the 
Christians, distinct from those of the Moslims; on those of the Christians he placed 
crosses and, on the Jewish baths, logs of wood. This took place in the year 408 
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(A, D. 1017 8). The same year, he gave orders that Ihe church known by the name 
of al-Kumdma (6) should be demolished, as also all the churches in Egypt; the \ases 
belonging to them, with all the rahds (7) and properties settled on them he granted 
to a moslim corporation. The result was that a number of Christians embraced 
Isiaraism. The same year, he forbade the kissing of the ground in rfis presence and 
annulled the {usual form of) prayer made for him in the khotha and in the writings 
addressed to him. Instead of that prayer, they were ordered to employ these words: 
Salutation to the Commander of the faithful. In the ^ear 404 (A, 1). 1013-4) he for¬ 
bade consulting the stars and practising astrology; those who professed tlial art he or¬ 
dered to be banished from the country. In consequence of this, all the astrologers 
appeared before the kddi Malik Ibn Said, chief magistrate of Old Cairo, and hound 
themselves to turn [from their evil ways); the sentence of banishment was there¬ 
fore revoked. The professional musicians were treated in a similar manner. The 
same year, in the month of Shaban, he gave orders that no woman should go out 
into the streets, either by iu;.ht or by day; ho forbade the shoemakers to make boots 
such as were worn by women, and he removed from the baths the emblems which 
indicated those reserved lot the use of the female sex. The women remained con¬ 
fined to their houses till the accession of az-Zahir, al-llakim’s son {voL 11. p. 340); 
their captivity having lasted seven years and seven months. In the month of Shah in, 
411 (iNov.-Dcc. A. n. 1020), a number of those Christians who had embraced Isla- 
mism returned to their former creed, and al-Hukim gave orders that such cFuirches 
of theirs as had been destroyed should he rebuilt, lie restored to them also (he pro¬ 
perties settled on their churches. Upon the whole, we may say, that these were but 
a small portion of his strange doings and that a full account of them would lead us 
loo far.—It was for al-Hakim that the astronomer, Abu T-llasan Ali, surnamed 
Ibn Yunus {vol. II. p. 365), composed the very extensive work called the Hdkimite 
Tables .—1 copied the following anecdote from a document in the handwriting of the 
hdfiz Abu Tahir Ahmad as-Silafi (i?o!. i.p. 86): al-llakim was, one day, sitting in 
slate when a person present recited aloud the following passage of the Koran 
No, I swear by thy Lord! they will not (perfectly) believe until they make thee judge of 
their controversies^ and they shall not afterwards find in their own minds any hard¬ 
ship in what thou mayest ordain, but shall acquiesce therein with submission (8). 
Whilst pronouncing these words, the man kept pointing at aUHAkim, but he had no 
sooner finished than a person named Ibn al-Mushajjar, who was a man of holy life. 
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recited aloud these words from the same book: 0 men! a parable has been pro,* 
pounded, wherefore hearken mto it: those whom ye invoke besides God will never be 
able to create a fly although they joined together for that {fuirpose), and, if the fly 
snatch any thin^ away from them, they cannot recover the same from it. Weak is the 
petitioner and \^ceak] the petitioned I they have not esteemed God at his just value. 
Verily God is powerful and mighty (9). When he had finished, al-Hakim changed 
countenance, but then ordered him one hundred dinars and granted nothing 
to the other. One of Ibn al-Mushajjar’s friends then said to him: “You know 
“ aI-Hakim*s character and are aware of his frequent prevarications; take heed lest 
“ he conceive a haired for you and punish you later. You would then have much 
“ to sufTer from him. My advice is that you gel out of his sight.” In consequence 
of this warning, Ibn al-Mushajjar prepared for making the pilgrimage, and went off 
by sea, hut the vessel sunk. His friend saw him afterwards in a dream and asked 
him in wlial state he was? To this Ibn al-Mushajjar replied : “ Our captain did not 
“ stop short on the voyage; he anchored with us at the gate of Paradise.” Such was 
the recompense of Ibn al-Mushajjar’s pure intentions and good design.—It was al- 
mkira who erected and completed the great mosque (jdmt] at Cairo, which had been 
commenced by bis father al-Aziz. He built also the Jumi Rashida outside of Old 
Cairo. It wason Monday, the seventeenth of the first Uabi, 393 (24lh Jan. A.I). 1003), 
that the construction of the edifice was commenced. The person charged with the 
directio^h of the work was the hdfiz Abu Muhammad Abd ul-Gliani Ibn Said [vol. 11, 
p. 169), and the aslroiiomer who fixed the position of tlie mihrah [vol. I. p. 37) was 
Ali Ibn Yunus. Al-Hukim founded a number of other mosques in the Karafa and 
elsewhere. He sent to the jdmis a quantity of Korans, objects in silver, curtains 
and Samanidc mats (10) to an immense amount. He was constantly doing and 
undoing. In the year 395 (A. D. 1004-5), Abu Rakwa al-Walid Ibn Hisham al- 
Othmani (11), a native of Spain, revolted against him and stirred up a rebellion in 
the neighbourhood of Barka (in Cyrenaica). A great multitude of people embraced 
,his cause, and he defeated a large body of troops which al-Hakim hud sent against 
him; but, being at length overwhelmed by numbers, he was taken prisoner, in the 
year 397 (A. I). 1006-7), after having lost, it is said, about seventy thousand of his 
partisans on the field of battle. Being carried before al-Hakim, he was paraded 
contumeliously (through the streets) and put to death by that sovereign's order. This 
happened on Sunday, the 27th of the latter Jumada of that year (19tb of March, 
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A. D. 1007). A full account of ALii Rakwa’s proceedings is given Ibn as-Sabi (12). 
—Al-Hakim was born al Cairo on the eve of Thursday, llie 23rd of the first Rabi, 375 
(13lh August, A. D. 985). lie was fond of solitude and liked to ride out unac¬ 
companied. It therefore happened that, on the eve of Monday, the 27lh ofShaw- 
wal, 411 (13lh February, A. D. 1021), he went into the country outside of Old 
Cairo and passed Hie whole of the night in rambling about. The next morning he 
was at the tomb of al-Fokkai (13), and from that he proceeded with two of his 
footmen towards the east of Ilulwan. One of the footmen returned back, accompa¬ 
nied by nine Suwaidian Arabs (14); the other arrived afterwards and stated that he had 
left his master in the neighbourhood of that tomb and of al-Maksaba (15). The people 
(m his service] continued, as usual, to go out and await his return, taking with them 
the horses used when the jirincc rode in stale. On Thursday, the last day of the 
month just mentioned, they ceased going out and, on Sunday, the 2ndofZu 'l-Kaada, 
Muzaffar, the bearer of the imperial parasol, went out with IJatti, the Sclavonian,Na- 
sim Ihe guardian of the {door-) curtain (or chamhcrlnm), Ibn Rashtikin the Turk who 
was al-Ilakim’s lance-bearer, and a number of Ketamian and Turkish officers. After 
reaching Dair al-Cosair a^d Hie place called Ilulwan, they went up into the mountain 
[Mukailnm] and discovered, on the very summit, the grey ass, called al-Kamr (the 
muon), which al-IIakim was accustomed to ride. It still had on the saddle and 
bridle which he always made use of, and its fore legs had hcen hacked by the 
strokes of a sword. They retraced [hachwards] the footsteps of the animal and 
perceived hy the tracks, that one man had been walking before it and another after 
it. They continued following the footsteps till they came to the cistern wdiich lies to 
the east of Ilulwan. One of the officers having gone down into it, found there 
al-Uakim’s clothes, which consisted in seven juhbas [long vests). They were still 
buttoned and bore marks showing they had been pierced by daggers (16). These 
juhbas they carried to the Castle, at Cairo, and no doubt then remained of his 
having been assassinated. Some foolish people, who were extravagantly attached to 
abllakim, continued to believe that he was still living and would certainly reappear; 
they would swear by the absence of al-lidkimi and hold very absurd discourses. 
Some say that it was his sister who caused him to bo murdered; the particulars of 
their recital are, however, too long for insertion (17).—The orthography of the name 
Mushajjar is certain.— Hulwdn is the name of a pretty and most agreeable village, 
situated about five miles above Old Cairo. It was formerly the residence of Abd al- 
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Aziz Ibn Marwan Ibn al-Dakam the Omaiyide, when acting as governor of Egypt in 
the name and under the khalifatc of his brother, Ahd al-Maiik. lie died there, and 
his son, Omar Ibn Abd al>Aziz, was born in that place. 


(1) For fullrr iufonnution rospcrtiiif: al-IlAkim, see the extract from al-Makrtzi’s Khitat in the first volume 
of M, dc Sacy’s C/treatom'itfue aruf)C, and the Vie du Khalife Hukeni, in the first voluine »»f the same author's 
Expose de I'hxitotre des Druzes. 

(2) Tlie name of al-Ilakim’s father was Niziir; a/-Aziz tAas only his title or surname. 

(3) The moUlkhtja is a species of mallows. The botanical name is corchnrus oliiorius, 

(4) If al-Jazivu the roadinj? of niy MSS. be correct, llic ol ar-llauda must be meant. In 

the extract from the Khitat given by M. de Sacy A\e read aI~I)Jiza 

Co) The orthography of the wonl bore rendered by doctors, is uncertain. I read a plural lurm 

which word is the diminutifor 

(o) Al'Kui/itirna motive su'tTpint/s, dirt. Tlie Miisulmans a})ph this name contemiituriuslv ti'> the 

churcli of the Hesurrortion {nl-Kidma at Jerusalem. The word Kumdma, with this significatinn, is 

sometimes employed without the article. 

(7) Sec vol. I. p. 347, 

(8) Koran, sArul 4, verse 08.— The object of the speaker was to have al-IIakiin j)ut on a level with Mu¬ 
hammad, and fwen to induce his hearers to acknowledge the divine nature (>f that {ii'ince. It is well Known 

r 

that al-HAItim founded a sect the adepts of which acknowledged him to be an incaniation of tlie Divinily.— 
See M. do Sacy’s Exposi^, 

(y) Koran, surat 22, Aerse 72. 

(10) What sort of mats these were I cannot determine. 

(11) For pie history of Abd R.ikwa see tin* EspostK p. cccxvri, and my translation o1 Ibn KhaldAn’s Hidory 
of the Bet hers, tome 1. p. 4 0. It, does not appear lor what reas(*n this adventurer bore the surname nl n/- 
OthmAni, unless Jt was Jus being a eidlateral relation of the khalif OthmAn. Thev both descended from 
Omaiya, the ancestor of (he Omaiyide khalifs. 

(12) The life of IlilAl Ibn as-SAbi is given in tins work. 

(13) Al-Makrlzj states, in his Khitat, vol, II. p, of the BAlak edition, that the matjid, or chapel of a) 
Fokkdi was erected by KdfAr al-lkhshidi. The person to whom it was dedicated w'as the son of a brewer 
tfokkAi) who inhabited Old Cairo; ho bore the names of AbA ’i-llasan All Ibn al-Hasan. 

(14) The powerful tribe of Suwaid, the Soueid of the translation of Ibn KhaldAn's Berbers, passed after¬ 
wards into north Africa. 

(15) Maksaba signifies a place overgrown with reeds. 

*(16) When al-IUkim was assassinated, the murderers cut off his arms; this circumstance explains bow the 
jubbas could have been taken off the body without being unbuttonned. 

(17) See M. de Sacy’s Exposi, page ccccxv. 
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AL-AAMIR BI-AHKAM ILLaH. 


Abii Ali al-Mansur the Obaidide, surnamed al-Aamir bi-Ahkam illah {the 
commauder who executes God's decrees), was the son of al-Mustali, the son of al- 
Muslansir, the son of az-Zahir, the son of al-Hakim (see the preceding article). In 
the life of his father,—see among the Ahmads, under the letter A {rol. L p. 159),— 
will be found the rest of genealogy. Al-Aarnir was proclaimed successor to the 
throne on the day of his father's death, and al-Afdal Shahanshah, the son of Amir al- 
Juyiush {vol. /. p- C12) and al-Mustali's vizir, took in hand the government of the 
empire. In the life of al-Afdal wo have related some particulars concerning al- 
Aaniir. When this prince grew up and was capable of judging for himself, he took 
al-x\fdars life and conferred the vizirship on al-Mamun Abii Abd Allah Muhammad 
Ibn Abi Shujaa Falik lbn«Abi 'I-Uiisain Mukhtur,surnamed Ibn al-Balaihi. The new 
vizir excluded his sovereign from the exercise of power and acquired so foul a repu¬ 
tation by his tyranny, that al-Aaniir at length arrested him and confiscated all liis 
properly. This happened on the eve of Saturday, the 4lli of Ramadan, 519 
(4lh Oct A. D. 1125). He caused him to be put to death in the fnonth of 
Rajab, 521 (July-Aug. A. D. 1127), and had his body exposed on a cross outside the 
walls of Cairo. He executed, at the same time, five of al-Mainun's brothers, one of 
whom bore the name of al-Mutamin. Al-Aamir was haughty, inconsiderate and 
extravagant in his conduct. The anecdotes {on this subject) are w^ell known. Evil- 
minded and tyrannic, he made a show of his vices and indulged openly in sports 
and amusements. It was under his reign and in the month of Shaaban, 497 
(May, A. I). 1104) that the Franks took the city of Akka [Acre]; on Monday, the 11th 
of Zu M-lIijja, 502 (12lh July, A. D. 1109), thtfy carried Tripolis of Syria by slorip, 
plundered the houses, made the men prisoners and reduced to slavery the women 
and children. The wealth and properly of the inhabitants, the books belonging to 
the college [ddr aUilm) and other treasures of incalculable value fell into their hands. 
The survivors were put to the torture and despoiled of all they possessed. The 
Egyptian troops sent to the relief of the city arrived when all was lost. The same 
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year, in the monlh of iiamadan (April-May, A. D. 1109), the Franks look Arka, to 
which they had laid siege on the Isl of Shaaban (6lh March). In ihis year also they 
took Banyas and obtained possession of Jubail by capilulalion. On Friday, Ike 
21st of Zu ’1-Hijja, 511 (15lh April, A. D. 1118), they look the castle of Tabnin 
and, on Monday the 22nd of the first Jiiniada, 518 (7lh July, A. I). 1124), they 
gained possession of Tyre (S’dr). The*officer who commanded in that place held 
his authority under the Alahek Zahir ad-Din Toghlikin [see voL 7. p, 274), who Uien 
possessed Damascus and the neighbouring countries. During the three years which 
followed the conquest of Tyre, the Franks continued to beat money in Ibe name of 
al-Aamir, but then they discontinued the practise. On Friday, the 21sl of 
Shawwal, 503 (13lh May, A. D. 1110), they took Bairiil by assault and, on the 
20lh of the first Jumada, 504 {4th December, A. D. 1110), they occupied Sidon 
[Saida]. In the year 504, during the reign of al-Aamir, or in 511, according to 
another account — God knows which is the true date I (1)—Bardnil [Baldwin) the 
Frank undertook an expedition into Fgypt for the purpose of taking that country 
into his possession. On arriving at [the town of] al-Farama, he burned down the 
houses, the principal mosque and the others also. Having then set out whilst 
suffering under an indisposition, he died on the way, before reaching ul-Arish. His 
companions opened his body and threw away llie inlestins; and, to this very day, 
passengers cast stones on that spot. Ilis corpse was borne to the Kumuma (2) and 
there buYied. It is from this Bardwil that the sibkha [or sail-marsh] of Bardwil, 
situated in the midst of the sands, on the road to Syria, takes its name. It is there 
the stones are thrown, and people call the place the tomb of Bardwil, thougli it 
contains nothing but his entrails. Bardwil was sovereign of Jerusalem, Acre, Jaffa 
and a number of otlier towns on the sea-coast of Syria, and by him it was that these 
places were taken from the Moslims. In the same year [that is, in 505), the Mahdi 
Muhammad Ibn Tumart [see page 205 of this vol.] departed from Egypt, which was 
then under the rule of al-Aamir. He went to Maghrib in the dress of a legist and 
there encountered the adventures of which we have already given the relation.— 
Al-Aamir was born in Cairo on Tuesday, the i3lh of Muharram, 490 (3ist December, 
A. D. 1096), and came to the throne at the age of five years. When his allotted 
days were passed, he went forth from Cairo, early in the morning of Tuesday, the 
3rd of Zu ’1-Kaada, 524 (8th Oct. A. D. 1130), and proceeded to Old Cairo, 
whence he crossed the bridge and entered into the island (3) opposite to that city. 
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Some persons who had plotted his death were lying there concealed with their arms 
ready; it being agreed among them that they should kill him as he was going up 
the lane through which he had to pass in order to reach the top of the hill. As he 
was going by them, they sprang out and fell upon him with their swords. He had 
then crossed the bridge and had no other escort than a few pages^bourtiers, and 
attendants. They bore him in a boat across the Nile and brought him, still living, 
into Cairo. The same night he was taken to the Castle and there he died, leaving 
no posterity. Such was the end of the tenth in lineal descent from the Mahdi 
Obaid Allah, the same who, as we have already slated (vol. II. p. 78), made his first 
appearance at Sijilmassa. The supreme authority devolved on his cousin al-Hafiz 
Abd al-Majid [see voL IL p. 179) (4). Al-Aamir’s conduct was detestable: he 
oppressed the people, seized on their wealth and shed their blood; he committed 
with pleasure every excess which should be avoided and regarded forbidden 
enjoyments as the sweetest. The people were delighted at his death. He was of a 
middle size, having a remarkably clear complexion and prominent eyes; his hand¬ 
writing was good, his information and intelligence were very considerable.—Al- 
Mamdn al-Batdihi, the vizir of whom we have just spoken, was the same who, in 
the year 515 (A. D. 1121-2) built the Grey Mosque [al-jdmi aUakmar) in Cairo. 
During his vizirship he completed the erection of the mosque of the female Elephant 
[jdmi *l-Ftla) which al-Afdal, the son of Amir al-Juyiush, had commenced building 
in the year 498 (A. D. 1104-5], and which is situated outside of Old Cairo, near 
the Observatory that overlooks Birkat al-Uabash [the pond of the Abyssinians). 


(t) The true date is 511. 

(*) The church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem; see page 454. 

(8) This is perhaps the island of Rauda. One of the manuscrits has Jiza which may be the right 

reading. 

(4) In the article on al-HAflz, his name is erroneously written Ahd al-IIamtd. 
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KUTB AD-DIN MAUDUD. 


Kutb ad'Din {the axis of the faith) Maudiid, surnamed al'ASraj (the lame] and lord 
of Mosul, was the son of Imad ad-Din Zinki [voL /. 539]« the son of ak-Sunkur 

[voL L p. 225). In the life of his brother Nur ad-Din Mahmiid [page 338 ofthit 
voU), lord of Syria, we have mentioned some particulars concerning him and spoken 
of his three sons (1). One of them, Saif ad-Din Ghazi [voL IL p. 441) succeeded him 
as sultan; the others were Izz ad-Din Masud [page 356 of this voL] and Imad ad- 
Din Zinki [vol, I. p. 541), lord of Sinjar. In the article on Ghazi we have given 
an account of Nur ad-Din*s conduct on the death of his brother Kuth ad-Din and 
mentioned that, after having proceeded to Mosul, he confirmed Ghazi in the posses¬ 
sion of that city and settled matters with all his nephews. Whilst he was on this 
expedition, he founded the Nurian Mosque [al-Jdmt an-N/iri] within the city of Mo¬ 
sul . Every Friday, the public prayer is celebrated in this mosque, which is an edifice 
much noted in that city. The motive which led to its construction is thus stated by 
the kdtib Imad ad-Din (p. 300 of this ro/.), in that part of his work, the al-Bark as^ 
S/idffii, where he speaks of Nur ad-Dtn’s arrival at Mosul: “ There was at Mosul, in 
“ the center of the city, an extensive ruin respecting which such rumours were cur- 
“ rent as appalled every heart, and it was generally reported that no one ever un- 
** dertook to rebuild it without losing his life and failing in the attempt. Moin ad- 
Din Omar al-Mala, a shaikh much renowned for the sanctity of his conduct and 
the austerity of his life, advised Nur ad-Din to buy the ruin and build a mosque 
** with the materials. The prince spent large sums on this edifice and 
** verted into a wakf (2) for its maintenance a landed estate situated in the vicinity 
“ of Mosul.'"—Kutb ad-Din obtained the sultanate of Mosul and that region on the 
death of his elder brother al-Ghazi. His conduct was exemplary and his admi¬ 
nistration just. It was under his reign that the vizir Jam&l ad*Din Muhammad al- 
Jawdd (see this vol p. 295) attained the heighest consideration. He was impri¬ 
soned, as we have already mentioned, by that prince, whohad then for prime minister 
and privy-counsellor the emir Zain ad-Din Ali-Kutchek, father of Muzaffer ad-Din, 
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lord of Arbela(vo{. J/.p. 535). He had there a truly able minister, a sincere adviser for 
his welfare and prosperity, and, moreover, an undaunted warrior, a renowned horse¬ 
man. We have spoken of him also in the life of his son Muzaifar ad-Din. Kuth ad> 
Din continued to hold the sultanate and rule with absolute sway till the hour of his 
death. This event took place in the month of Shawwal, 565 (June*^]y, A. D. 1170) 
or, as some say, on the 22nd of Zu T-Hijja of that year (6th Sept.]. Osama Ibn 
Munkid {voL L p. 177) states, in a little work of his containing the mention of those 
provincial sovereigns who were his contemporaries, that Kutb ad-Din died towards 
the end of the latter Rabi, 566; but this date cannot be exact, because Nur ad-Din, 
Kutb ad-Din*s brother, was at Mosul that very month; he had been encamped out¬ 
side the city when messengers came to him from the khalif, and did not enter it till 
after his brother’s death. Kutb ad-Din died at Mosul, aged somewhat more than forty 
years. He left a number of sons, most of whom became sovereigns in different 
provinces. Wc have already spoken of Lis father, his grand-father and other mem¬ 
bers of the family. 


(1) This reference is not exact. *The author probably intended to indicate the article on Mashd, the son of 
Maudhd, page 856 oi this ■volume. 

(i) See vol. 1, p. 49. 


MUWARRIJ AS-SAT)IISI. 


Abii Faid Muwarrij Ibn Amr Ibn al-Harith Ibn Thaur Ibn Harmala Ibn Alkama Ibn 
Amr Ibn Sadus Ibn SLaiban Ibn Dohl Ibn Thalaba Ibn Akkaba as-Sadusi was a 
grammarian of Basra. He learned Arabic grammar from al-Khalil Ibn Ahmad 
{voL /. p. 493), and delivered traditions on the authority of Shoba Ihn al- 
HajjAj (1), Abff Amr Ibn al-A14 {vol. II. p. 399) and others. He used tosay: “ 1 

* * came from the desert, unacquainted with the application of inductive reasoning 

* * to Arabic grammar; what I knew of it was merely a natural gift, and it was 

only at the school of Abff Zaid al-Ansari [vol. L p. 570), in Basra, that 1 learned 
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“ winter-dress, if one feared the severe cold. Trimmings (17) were seen on it of which the 
** fringes (18) (shone) like the sword newly polished and just drawn from the scabbard. 'Whilst 
“ I live, I shall Uiank as-Sadflsi for his generosity and recommend (m dying), those I leave 
“ behind me (19) to be grateful to as-Saddsi.” 

The anecdotes concerning Muvvarrij are very numerous. Ibn an-Nadim [voL /. 
p. 183) states that he found a note in the handwriting of Ahd Allah Ibn al-Motazz 
(vol. 11.p. 4-l)in which it was mentioned that Muwarrij as-Saddsi was one of al-Rhalil 
Tbn Ahmad’s [vol. I. p. 493) pupils and that he died in the year 105 (A. 1). 810-1) 
and on the same day as Ahu Nuwas [vol. 1. p. 391). This indication cannot be ad¬ 
mitted unless we adopt the opinion of those who place the death of Abu Nuwas in 
that year. We have noticed the disagreement which exists on that point; but it is 
universally allowed that Muwarrij died in the year 195; Ibn Kutaiba [vol. 11. p. 22) 
gives that date in the Kitdb aUMadrif and other authors [repeat it). In a copy of as- 
Sadusi’s Kitdb al-A?iwd, J found the following passage: “ Abu Ali Ismail Ibn Yahya 
“ Ibn al-Mubarak al-Yazidi said; ‘ We studied this book at Jurjan under al-Muwar- 
‘ rij; then, in the year 202, we went to Irak [for the purpose of seeing] al-Maniun, af- 
** ‘ter which al-Muwarrij proceeded to Basra where he died/ ” This indication dis¬ 
agrees with the one just given, and God knows best which of them is the truest.— 
The word /aid, taken in its primitive signification, designates the flower of the saffron 
plant or, according to some, the saffron itself. —Muwarrij is the acti\e participle of 
the verb (irraj which signifies to excite people to quarrel. We have already explained 
the word Saddsi in the life of Katada [vol. //. p. 513). Some say that Muwarrij was 
a nickname and that the real name [of this grammarian] was Marlhad. Al-Jauhari 
[vol. I. p. 22) says, in his [dictionary, the] Sahdh, that the verb rathad signifies “ to 
** arrange wares, in placing them one over the other, or side by side; ” he then 
adds : “In the expression ; ‘When I left such and such a tribe, they were murthidin 
“ 'and had not yet loaded their baggage,’ the word murthidin means arranging 
“ their effects.'* Ibn as-Sikkit (20) says: “ From thence is derived marthad, which 
“ is the name of a man and aUnarlhad, one of the names by which the lion is de- 
signaled.” Al-Muwarrij himself said: “My name and my surname are of rare 
‘ ‘ occurrence; the Arabs {of the desert] employ the verbs arraj and arrash with the 
meaning of the verb harrash [to excite quarrels). Paid is the flower of the safFron- 
•‘ plant. The verb fdd, with the aorist yaftd and the noun of action faidt signifies to 
“ die, when employed in speaking of a man.” 
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(I) See vol, L p. 

(8) This person was probably the son of the Muhallab whose life is given in this vohinae. 

(8) The life of Ibn Aktham will be found in the fourth volume. 

(4) An article on an-Nadr is given in this volume. 

(5) This work treated probably of the twenty eight-mansions of the moon. 

(c) The life of Ibn al-Munajjim is given in the fourth volume. 

(7) Literally : In the lion of her forest. 

(8) I read authority of two manuscripts. 

(9) is the true reading. 

(10) Read with one of the manuscripts. 

(II) The right reading is 

(12) Read 

(13) Read with two manuscripts. 

(1 \) Two manuscripts and the edition of Bdlak read^L 

(15) Literally : Always praised as to the goings out (from his pond) and the goings down (to it). 

(16) 1 read 

(17) Read 

(18) Here the readings of the manuscripts and the printed editions all differ. Tlic true reading seems to be 
U’Jthat which I adopt. 

(19) For read 

(20) The life of Yakftb Ibn as-Sikklt is given in the fourth volume. 


MUSA L-KAZIM. 


Abu M-Hasan Musa 'LKazim [1 j, the so.n of Jaafar as-Sadik, the aon of Muhammad 
al-Bakir, the son of Ah* Zain al-Aahidin, the son of al-Husain, the son of Aii> the 
son of Abu Talib,—God bless them all! - was one of the twelve imdm. The Khatib 
[vol. L p. 75] says, in his History of Baghdad: Musa ’1-Kazim was surnamed al^Abd 
as-Sdlih [the holy servant) on account of his piety and his efforts [to please God). It 
is related that he entered [one evening] into the mosque of God’s apostle [at Medina) 
and, just as the night was setting in, he made a prostration which lasted until 
morning and, during that time, he was beard to repeat, without intermission: 0 
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•' thou who art the object of (our) fear I 0 thou whom it becometh to shew mercy! 
“ let thy pardon be kindly granted to me whose sin is so grievous! *’ Mtisa was 
highly generous and beneficent: being informed that a man had spoken ill of him, 
he sent to him a purse containing one thousand dinars. Ue used to lie up in pac¬ 
kets suras of three hundred, or four hundred, or two hundred dinars and distribute 
them in the city of Medina. That was his place of residence till al-Mahdi had him 
brought to Baghdad and shut up in a prison. [5oon after, th%$ khalif] had a dream 
in which Ali, the son of Abu Talib, appeared to him and said : ** 0 Muhammad I (2J 
were yc ready, therefore, if ye had been put iu authority, to commit evil in the earth, 
“ and to violate the ties of blood}'* (3). Ar-Rabi (see vol. L p. 521) related in these 
terms what resulted: “ He sent for me at night, and that pul me in great dread; 
** I went to him and found him chanting the above mentioned verse, and no man 
“ had a finer voice than he. He said to me : * Bring me Musa, the son of Jaafar.’ 
“ I did so and he embraced him, seated him by his side and said to him; ‘ Abii 
' ’1-Hasan! I have just seen in a dream the Commander of the faithful, Ali Ibn 
** * Abi Talib, and he has recited to me such and such a verse; give me the assu- 
“ * ranee that you will not revolt against me or against ary of my children.’ He 
answered: * By Allah! I am incapable of revolting.’—‘You say the truth,’ 
“ replied the khalif; ‘ give him three thousand pieces of gold and restore him to his 
“ ‘ family in Medina.’ I arranged the affair of his (departure) that very night, 
“ lest some obstacle might turn up, and, before morning, the man was on his 
“ journey.” Musa resided in that city (Medina] until the reign of Harhn ar-Rashid. 
In the month of Ramadan, 179 (Nov.-Dee. A. D. 795), Harun visited the 
Omra (4) and, on his departure for Baghdad, he took Musa with him and had him 
imprisoned for life. It is related that Harun, in his pilgrimage, went to visit the 
tomb of the Prophet, in the midst of a band of Kuraishides and some eminent 
members of (Arabian) tribes, and took with him Mitsa ’i-K4zim. Wishing to show 
how much he was superior in glory to those around them, he said (tn addressing the 
tomb) : Salutation unto thee, 0 prophet of God! unto thee who art my cousin!” 
On hearing this, Mhsa said (to the tomh) : ** Salutation unto thee, 0 my dear 
** father! ” Harun changed countenance at these words and said: Abu ’l-Hasan I 
such glory as thine is truly to be vaunted of.” End of the Khatib’s relation.-^ 
Abff ’l-Hasan Ali al-Masiidi, the son of al-Husain, the son of Ali (see vol. II. 
p. 618) says, in that part of his work, the Mur4j ad-Dahab, which contains the 
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history of Ilarun ar-Rashid : ** Abd Allali Ibn Mdlik al-Khuzai, the intendant of 
“ ar-Rashid’s palace and chief of Ibe police guards [Shurta], related as follows: A 
messenger came to me from ar-Rasliid at an hour in which 1 never before 
** received his visits; he pulled me out of the place where 1 was and would 
** not even allows me to change my clothes. This put me in great fear. When I 
** arrived at the palace, a servant w’cnt in before me and informed ar-Rasbid of 
“ ray presence. [The khalif) ordered me to be introduced, and I found him sitting 
“ up in his bed. 1 saluted him, but be kept silent for some lime; so, my mind 
“was much troubled and my fears greatly augmented, lie at length said: 
“ Abd Allah! do you know why I sent for you at such an hour? I answered: By 
“ Allah 1 I do not. Commander of the faithful!—Know, said he, that 1 just had a 
“ dream in which it seemed to me as if an Abyssinian came to me with a ja\elin in 
“ his hand and said : ‘ Let Musa, the son of Jaafar, be set at liberty this \ery hour, 
“ * otherwise 1 shall slay thee with this javelin I ’ Do you therefore go and set him 
“ free. I replied: Commander of the faithful 1 shall 1 then liberate Musa, the 
“ son of Jaafar, for the third lime?—‘Yes, said he, go and set Mus:\, the son of 
‘ ‘ ‘ Jaafar, at liberty; gi\je him thirty thousand dirhems and say to him [tu my name) : 
“ ‘ If you would like to remain with us, you will obtain from me wliatever you may 
“ ‘ desire ; and if you prefer going to Medina, you have permission to do so.' I 
“ w'ent to the prison in order to take him out and, when he saw mo, he sprung up 
“ on his feel, thinking that 1 had received orders to treat him in a manner he 
“ should not like, but I said to him : Fear noli he \th' khalif) has ordered you to 
“ be set at liberty and told me to give you thirty thousand dirliems and to deliver 
“ you this message : if you would like remaining with us, you will obtain whatever 
“ you desire; but, if you prefer going to Medina, you have free permission to do 
“so. 1 then gave him the money, set him free and said to him : 1 see something 
“ in you extraordinary {ivhat is it?), lie replied : I shall tell you: whilst I was 
“ asleep, behold! the «poslle of God came to me and said: ‘0 Musa! thou hast 
“ * been imprisoned unjustly; so, recite the w'ords 1 am going to repeat to thee, for 
“ ' assuredly, thou shall not pass all this night in prison.' I replied : ‘For thee 1 
“ ‘ should give up father and mother! what must 1 say? '—Repeat these words, said 
“ he: ‘ 0 thou who hearest every voice I 0 thou who Ictlcsl no opportunity escape I 
“ * 0 thou who clolhest the bones with flesh and who will raise them up after 
“ ‘death! I invoke thee by thy holy names and by that grand and awful name 
VOL. III. 59 
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‘ which is treasured up and closely hidden I by that name which no created being 
‘ sliall ever know I 0 thou who art so mild and whose patience is unequalled I 
' 0 thou whose favours never cease and cannot he numbered 1 set me free I' So 
“ "you see what has happened."—Numerous stories and anecdotes are related 
of Musa. His birth took place at Medina, on a Tuesday of the year 129 (A. D. 
746-747), before the break of day; but the Khatib places this event in the year 128. 
lie died at Baghdad, on the 25lh of the month of Rajah, 183 (1st Sept. A. 1). 799), 
or in 186, according to another account. Some say that his death was caused by 
poison (5). According to the Khatib, he died in prison and was buried in the Shunizi 
cemetery (6), outside the dome (7); his tomb is a well known object of pilgrimage; 
over it is erected a large chapel containing an immense quantity of gold and silver 
lamps, witli divers sorts of furniture and carpets. It is on the west side (o/* the 
fiver ].—M c have already spoken of his father, his forefathers, and some of his descen¬ 
dants. The person charged to guard him during his imprisonment was as-Sindi Ibn 
Shaliik [vol. 1. p. 318), ancestor of the celebrated poet Kushajim [voL 1. p. 301). 


(1) Kdzim is till’ iictiso particiiile of a vt'rl» which sipiifios : to restruin c'Kr’s inclinatiotis, to supjiress one s 
anjror. The Km.m il in this sonso. It was to Mftsa as a suriuiui', 1 )n ihc ShiilL’S, on account ol 
his forh'ar.inco and niildiicss. 

("2) Thi'' u'hI n.itno the Khalit suiTaiTii'd al-Mahdi [the irell directetf), was Muhammad, IIo \Yas the son 
of Alit'i Jaalar Ahd Allah, '<urn,lined al-Mansftr. 

(H) Koran, sTiiat 4 7, ^erse 24. 

(Ij S((' payr- 2fs ()( till's Milunio. Ihe Oinr.i may he visited in any inoiilh of tho year. 

(5} Hi was jiiil to death sL'criUi hy order of ai-Uashid. Sen M, du Sacs’s f’lir("itumat/uc arahe, douxicaii' 
rditjon, tonic I, p. 0. 

(<!) See vol, I, p. tiiiC. 

(7; TIui> juda ation is not clear unless it means llic dome which covered the tomh of Sari as-Sakati. 


KAMA! AD-DIN IBN MANA. 


Abu 'l-Fath Musa, the son of Abu 'l-Fadl Yunus, the son of Muhammad, the son 
of Mana, the son of Malik, the son of Muhammad, and surnamed Kamal ad-Din (per- 
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fection of religion), was a doctor of the Shafite seel. He studied the law at Mosul 
under his father; then, in the year 571 (A. D. 1175-6], he proceeded to Baghdad 
and took up Jiis residence in tlic Nizdmiya college [vol. IL p. 164) where he had for 
tutor the motd [ripdtiteur] as-Sadid as-Salamasi (voL 11. p, 643). At that time, the 
shaikh Rida 'd-Din Ahii '1-Khair Ahmad al-Kazwini, the son of Ismail, the son of 
Yusuf, the son of Muhammad, the son ofal-Ahbas, was the professor [of law) in the 
college. Kamal ad-Din (there) studied the controverted points of jurisprudence and 
its fondamenlals; lie applied also to philological disquisitions under the direction of 
Kamal ad-Din Aim ’1-Barakat Ahd ar-Rahman Ibn Muhammad al-Anbari [see vol. IL 
p. 95). Previously to lliat, he had studied philology at Mosul willi distinguished 
success, under Abu Rakr Yabya Ibn Saadun al-Kortobi, a shaikh whose life we shall 
give. Having then gone up [from Baghdad) to Mosul, ho resumed his studies with 
great assiduity and, on the death of his father, an event of which the date will be 
found in our article on that doctor, he replaced him as professor in the mosque 
which is called the Zainiya after Zain ad-Din, lord of Arhela. This edifice \ 
have myself seen; it is laid out in the manner of a college and is now called the 
KamdUya college, because Kamal ad-Din, he of whom we are now speaking, resided 
in it for a long lime. When the reputation of his merit had spread abroad, juris¬ 
consults hastened in crowds to study under him. He was profoundly versed in every 
branch of knowledge and knew certain sciences which are never found together in 
the same individual. In the mathematical sciences he was particularly distinguished. 

1 mol him at Mosul in the month of Ramadan, G26 (July.-August. A. D. 1229), 
and wTnl frequently to sec him, on account of the close and intimate friendship which 
existed between him and my deceased father; bull had not an opportunity of receiving 
lessons from him, because I could not make any slay (m that town) and was obliged 
to hurry off to Syria. The doctors of the time declared that he had a solid and 
perfect knowledge of twenty-four different sciences, one of which was the [doctrine 
of the Shdfite) sect. In this last he was the paragon of the age. A number of Ilanc- 
fites studied under his tuition the doctrines of their own sect, and received from him 
the most satisfactory solution of the problems contained in the aUJdmi 'UKahir (1), 
a work noted for its difficulties, lie had a perfect acquaintance with the two systems 
of polemical jurisprudence, the [Shdiite) which prevails in Irak and the [Ilanefite] which 
is taught at Bukhara; he knew also the fondamentals of jurisprudence and those 
of divinity. When the w^orks of Fakhr ad-Din ar-Razi [wl. IL p. 652) were first 
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brouglil to Mosul, there was a great number of well-informed men in that city, but 
none of them, excepting Kamalad-I)in,wasablc to understand the tecbnical language 
employed by the author. Having met with al-Amidi’s (ro/. //. p, G60) Irshdd, he 
solved, in a single night, all the difficulties contained in that work and then caused 
his pupils to r(‘ad it [whilst he explained it); such, at least, is the general report. 
He knew the philosophical sciences, logic [that is, the Orgaimm of Aristotle), physics, 
nielapliysics and medicine; be was acquainted with all the parts of mathematical 
science explained by Euclid, astronomy, conic sections, mean proportionals [mu- 
tawassita), the Almagest, the difTerent modes of calculation both numerical(2), and 
algebraic, arillnuetic, the system of double false position, music and mensuration. 
In all these sciences he was without a ri\al; others had a superfical knowledge of them, 
hut none knew so well as he the abstruse doctrines and truths which they contain. 
Jn a word, one might well apply to him the words of the poet : 

In iIk' sci'nces lie was such that, from his knowledge of one alone, yon iniglil conclude he 
knew lliein all. 

He discovered also a mode of calculating the hours of prayer (3) which no one bad 
ever fallen upon before. His researcbes in the study of Arabic and its grammatical 
inflexions were so profound that he was capable of reading nrithont a master) the Book 
of Sibawaili {nd. II. p. 300', the lildh tnul the Tahmila of Abu Ali ’l-Farisi (ro/. 1. 
p. 370;, and the Mrfassn! of r//-Zamakhshari (p. 321 of this ro/.). In the intcr[)reta- 
tion of the Koran, in the science of traditions, in that which treats of the names of 
Ihosc men [bij vlioni traditions have been handed doM'//), and in ex cry matter connected 
with such sulijeefs, he was a most able hand. He knew by heart a mass of histo- 
lical relations, accounts of the combats which took place between the [a//c/>n/) Arabs, 
pieces of poctiw and dialogues. Jews and Cdiristians used to go and read under his 
tuition the Eentatcuch and the Gospels; they even declared that they could find no 
one so capable as he of explaining these two books. He knew so perfectly each of 
the above mentioned branches of knowledge that one would have supposed be could 
not have found lime to learn the others. In a word, none of his predecessors were ever 
known to have been acquainted wdth so many sciences as he. Jn the year 625 (A. 1). 
1228) (4), tin? shaikh Athir ad-Hin al-Mufaddal al-Abheri, the author of the Tdlika 
fi 'J-Khildf [notes on controverted matters), the Zij [astronomical tables) (5), and 
other well-know n works, left Mosul and came to Arbela where we were then residing. 
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He took up his lodgings in the Dtir al-IIadith [school for traditions], and I studied 
under his direction some controverted points of jurisprudence. 1 was with him one 
day when an eminent legist of Baghdad, >\ho was residing in the Ddr al-Iladtlh, came 
in. Some time passed in an animated conversation (6) when mention was made of 
the shaikh KaruTd ad-f)in. On this, Alhir ad-J)in said(/o his visitor): When the 
‘ ‘ shaikh Karnal ad-Din made the pilgrinjage and went to Baghdad, were you there? ” 
The other replied in the affirmative. “ Uuw,” said Alhir ad-Din, “ did the Grand 
“ Divan [thciwpcrial court] receive him? ”—Not in a manner worthy of his de- 
“ sort,” was the reply. ** That is much to be vNondered at,” exclaimed Atliir ad- 
Din, for never did the like of such a shaikh enter Baghdad I ” These words sur¬ 
prised me so much that I said to him : “ Tell me, master! what makes you say so?” 
He answered : “ My son I no one like Ahii Tlamid al-Ghazzali (vol. II. p. G21) had ever 
“ before entered Baghdad, and I declare, h\ Allah! that even he is not to be corn- 
“ pared with the shaikh [Knmdl nd-I)in).** Notwithstanding his high reputation as 
a master of llie sciences, Alhir ad-Din used to sit down before him (Kamdl ad~Din) 
with a hook in his hand and read it to him (/m order to profit hy his ohservalious); 
and yet, on tfic same da>, sci lolars would he stiuhing works composed hy himself; 
that 1 saw with my own eyes. He thus read the Almagest under his direction. The 
followMiig anecdote was related to me hy a jiirisconsull: “ I asked the shaikh Karnal 
“ ad-Din what rank Alhir ad-Din might hold as a scientific man, and he answ'cred 
“ that ho did not know. ^ How’ can that he. Sir! ’ said J, ‘ since he has been in 
“ ‘ \oiir seiwice for many years and slill studies under you?’ Tie rejdied : ‘Wlien- 
“ ‘ ever 1 made an observation to him, he recei\ed it [icilhoiit niahnuj any remark) 
“ ‘ and merely said: " Yes, sir! ’ He ne^or entered into a discussion with me; so, 
“ ‘I have not been able to appreciate his talents.’” There is no doubt that Atliir 
ad-Din acted in this manner Ihrnugh politeness and respect. He served Karnal ad- 
Din as under-tutor [motd] in the Dadnya college and used to say : “ I should not have 
“ left my native place and come to Mosul, had I net formed the intention of studying 
“ under the shaikh (Kamdl ad-])in).*' One of my shaikhs [or professors) named Taki 
ad-Din Olliman Ihn Ahd ar-Baliman, and generally known hy the surname oUbu as- 
SaJdh [sec vol. 11. p. ISS), spoke in the higljcsl terms ol his {Kamdl ad-Din s) extra¬ 
ordinary merit and declared him to he wilhoul a rival in scientific knowledge. One 
day, he commenced, as usual, to make liis eulogy when a person present said to him: 
“ Tell me, Sir! under whom did he study? who was his preceptor? ” The other 
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answered: ** That man was created by God as an imdtn [model) and a master in all 
‘ * the branches of knowledge; so, let no one ask under whom he studied and who was 
“ his preceptor. He is too eminent to render such a question necessary.” Whilst 
1 was at Mosul, a certain jurisconsult related to me that Ibn as-Salah obtained per¬ 
mission from him [Kamdl ad-Dtn] to read secretly under his direction a part of the 
Logic (or Organum of Aristotle). lie went to him regularly for some time hut 
was unable to understand any thing of it; so at length [Kamdl ad-Dtn) said 
to him: ** My opinion is, doctor! that you had better renounce the study of 
“ this science.” The other asked him for what reason, and received this answer: 

The public look upon you as a good and pious man, and consider those who apply 
“ to this branch of knowledge as holding pernicious opinions on religious mailers; 
“ you risk, therefore, losing tlieir esteem, without even acquiring any knowledge of 
the science.” The jurisconsult took his advice and gave up the study. Readers 
of this biographical notice may perhaps consider me as exalting too much the merits 
ol this shaikh, hut those of his townsmen who are capable of appreciating his talents 
know full well that I have not attributed to him (7) a quality (tvhich he did not 
really possess). God preserve us from exaggerating (8), and from carelessness in 
transmitting historical information. Abu M-Rarakal Ihn ul-Mustaufi (vol. II. 
p. 556) speaks of him in his Tdrikh Irhil (History of Arbela): ** He was,” says he, 
“ a most learned man, well versed in every science and particularly distinguished 
“ by his acquaintance with those of the Ancients (the Greeks), such as geometry and 
“ logic. He got over the difficulties of Euclid and of the Almagest under the tuition 
** of the shaikh Sharaf ad-Din al-Muzaffar Ibn Muhammad Ihn al-Muzaffar al-Tusi 
the Koran reader, the inventor of the lineal astrolabe (nUastarldh al-khutti) (9) 
which is generally known by the designation of the stajj'(iO).** He says, farther 
on : Questions were sent to him from Baghdad on difficult points of this science 
and he answered them all; he treated them as mere trifles and then gave their 
“ solution. In jurisprudence and the sciences connected with the law of Islamism, 
“ he stood without a rival. He professed in a number of the colleges at Mosul, and 
‘‘ many of his pupils attained high distinction in different branches of science.” 
Lower down, we read this passage: “lie recited to me the following verses composed 
“ by himself and in which he made an appeal to the clemency of the lord of Arbela: 

If any land can draw lustre from him who holds it under his sway, the kingdom of the 
“ earth will derive lustre from you. May you live till the end of time and have your orders 
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always obeyed, your zeal gratefully acknowledged and your mansuctude renowned for its 
“ equity. You have been established to [watch over and] guard this extensive country, as 
“ Joseph was established over the cities of Pharaoh.*’ 

1 may here observe that the same verses were repeated to me at Aleppo by an 
acquaintance of mine.—In the year 633 (A. D. 1235-1236), whilst I was at 
Damascus, a man of that city who possessed some skill in the mathematical sciences, 
met with a number of difficult problems in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and (the 
treatise of] Euclid. Being unable to solve them, he wrote them all down on a scroll 
of paper and sent them to him (Kamdl ad^Din], who was then at Mosul. A month 
afterwards he received an answer in which all the obscurities were cleared up, all 
the difficulties explained and many indications given which it would be impossible 
to recapitulate. The letter concluded by these words; “Dave the kindness to 
** excuse the insufficiency of this answer; for my genius is frozen up and ray 
“ intelligence extinguished; my mind has fallen under the sway of forgetfulness 
“ and is distracted by the e\cnls which time has brought about. The greater part 
‘ ‘ of what I learned from books and of what I knew [by my own observations) is now 
‘ ‘ as much forgotten by n\p as if I had never known i!.” The person who proposed 
the questions said to me [of this passage): ‘‘Such [eJegani] language I never heard 
“ before; the like of it was never uttered but by those of the ancients who where 
“ perfectly well versed in these sciences; it is not the language of those who live in 
“ our time.*’—The following anecdote was related to me by the shaikh Alam ad- 
Din (the standard of the faith] Kaisar [Civsar], the son of Abu *l-Kasirn, the son of 
Abd al-Ghani, the son of Musafir, and surnamed Tadsif (11). He was a native of 
Egypt, a jurisconsult of the hanefite sect and a mathematician [rtddi). In Egypt 
and at Damascus he was looked upon as the great master of the age in all the 
mathematical sciences. Here is what he said I felt a great desire to meet with 
“ the shaikh Kamal ad-Din, from having heard that he stood without a rival in 
“ these sciences. So, I ^etout for Mosul with the intention of going to see him. 
“ When I went to present him my respects, 1 saw that, in his looks and appearance, 
“ he resembled those ancient sages whose history I had read and of whose aspect 
“ I had formed some idea. After saluting him, I stated that I had come for the 
“ purpose of studying under him, and he asked me by what science I wished to 
“ begin. ‘ By [the theory of] music,* said I.—‘ That happens very w'ell,’ said ho, 
“ ‘for it is a long time since any one studied it under me and I wished to converse 
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'* * with some person on that science so as lo renew acquainlance with it.’ I then 
“ commenced [the theory of) music, after which 1 passed successively lo other 
“ sciences, and, in about the space of six months, I went over more than forty 
works under his tuition. I was already acquainted with music, but wished to 
“ be enabled to say that I had studied that science under him. The problems 
** which I did not understand he explained to me; 1 never met with any one capable 
“ of filling his place as a teacher.’’—I have entered into long details for the purpose 
of making known the great extent his scientific acquirements, and yet I must declare 
that what I have said is still too much abridged.—On the death of his brother, the 
shai/ih Imad ad-Din (voL II. p. G5C), he replaced him as professor in the Aldiya 
college and, when the Kdhira college was opened, he received his nomination as 
director of that establishment. In the month of Zu ’1-Ilijja, 620 [Dec.-Jan. 
A. D. 1223-1224) he became director of the Badriya college, llis assiduity in 
professing and teaching was remarkable. One day, a number of other professors, 
all of them wearing the tailesdu (12), were present at his lesson and a native of 
Bugia (m north Africa], the grammarian Imad ad-Din Abu .Vli Omar Ibn Abd an- 
Nur Ibn Makbukh (13) Ibn Yusuf as-Sanhadji al-Lczni, who happened lo be there, 
recited extempore the follow ing verses : 

KaiTiil ad-Diti is really perfect {kmiml) bj liis learning and his high deseri. Vain are the 
efforts of those who strive to attain the rank lo whicli he has risen. hen profound investiga¬ 
tors meet together, their only object is to listen whilst he speaks. Think not that they put on 
Uieir tniksnns to vex him; the) wear tliem merely lo veil their faces through modesty and 
{thus) acknowledge {their inferiority). 

The same Irnad ad-l)in composed on him other verses which I here give : 

Mosul, training her robe in high disdain of all other cities, either inhabited or in ruins, is 
proud of her Tigris and of her KamSl, both of them remedies for those who are athirst {for water 
or for knowledge), and for those whose inltlligcnce is feeble. One is a flowing ocean, though 
its W'aters be fresh; the other is also an ocean, but one of knowledge. 

The shaikh Kamal ad-I)in,—may God be indulgent towards him I—w^as suspected 
6f holding loose opinions in matters of religion, because the study of the intellectual 
sciences was his ruling passion, and the preoccupation of his mind with these sciences 
hindered him sometimes from perceiving what was passing around him. To this, 
the same Imad ad-Din made allusion in the following lines : 

I tell you seriously that the gazelle {the young beauty whom I love and) who always used to 
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frown {iipon me) has consented to meet me and become my companion. I gave her wine mixed 
with {the honey of) her lips, {wine) light as my verses, and light as the religious convictions of 
the son of Ydnus. 

But we are here digressing from^ our subject and speaking of matters which wc 
need not have mentioned.—lie [Kamdl ad-Dlti) was horn at Mosul on Thursday, 
the 5lh of Safar, 551 (30lh of March, A. 1). 1156); he died in that city on the 14th 
of Shaban, 639 (17tli of Feb. A. D. 1242), and was buried in the funeral- 
chapel which bears the name of his family [the Bani Mand) and which is situated 
outside the Gate of Irak, near the mausoleum of Anuz (14). We have already spoken 
of his son Sharaf ad-Din Ahmad [voL /. p. 90) and of bis brother Imad ad-Din 
Muhammad (ro/. 11. p. 656); we shall also give the life of his father [Ydnus) under 
the letter Y.—Whilst I was attending his lectures (15) at Mosul, the idea came into 
rny mind that, if ever God granted me a male child, I should give it the name of 
this [professor]. In the latter part of the )car above mentioned, I went to Syria where 
I remained ten years and then, in 632 (A.D. 1234-5), I proceeded to Egypt where, 
after many vicissitudes of fortune, 1 entered into the bonds of inatrimony. My eldest 
son came into the worlds at Cairo, on Saturday morning, the lltli of Safar, 651 
(12th of April, A. D. 1253), and I gave him the name of Mdsa, It struck me as a 
singular coincidence that he was born in the same mouth as Kamal ad-Din and exactly 
one hundred years after him. The learned shaikh and traditionist, Zaki ad-Din Abd 
al-Azim [col. l.p. 89), to whom 1 mentioned the circumstance, wasas much surprised 
as I and expressed his astonishment by frequently exclaiming: “ By Allah 1 it is an 
extraordinary thing.”—The shaikh Rida ad-Din al-Kazwini, the professor at the Nizd- 
miya college of whom we have spoken towards the beginning of this notice, died at 
Kazwin on the 23rd of Muharram, 590 (18th of Jan. A. D. 1194); he was born there in 
the month of Ramadan, 512 (Dec.-Jan. A.D. 1118-9).—Were I not afraid of being 
loo prolix, I should expatiate on the noble qualities and acts of Kamal ad-Din.—We 
have already spoken of the word Sauhdja [voL L p. 249) (16).— Lezni means belonging 
to the tribe of Lezna (17), a berber people who inhabit the neighbourhood of Bugia, iji 
the province of Ifrikiya (18).—Alam ad-Din Taasif died at Damascus on Sunday, the 
13th of Rajab, 649 (1st Oct. A. D. 1251) and was interred outside the gale called Bab 
Sharki (19); his body was afterwards removed to the [cemetery outside the gate named) 
Bab as-Saghir (20). Ilis birth look place in the year 574 (A. D. 1178-9), at Asfun, 
a place situated to the west of the province of Said (in upper Egypt) (21). 
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(1) The Djdmi ^i-Kubir, or great collector, contains all iho secondary points of law as deduced by the hane- 
fito doctors from the fundamental principles of moslim jurisprudence. The author, AbA T-Hasan Obaid Allah 
Ibn al-Husain al-Karkhi, native of al-Karkh, one of the suburbs of Baghdad, was highly respected for his 
learning and his i>ioty. Born A. II. 201 (A. D. 874-5), he became so illustrious by his talents and his virtues 
that he w'as nominated chief ot the hanefite sect in that city. He died in the month of Shabdn, A. H, 840 
(January’, A. D. 932). A fuller account of him is given in the Tabakdt al-Ffanefiya of al-Kafawi, MS. of the 
Bihhoth^que impiriale, suppK^ment, no. 099, fol. 120. 

(2) In \rabic mefldhat, i. e. apertfc. It appears, from the great dictionary of technical terms used in the 
sciences of the Musnhnans, puldishcd at Calcutta under the direction of Dr. Sprenger, that the science of cal¬ 
culation employed in Ihc solution of problems formed three branches, geometry, algebra and me/ldha, which, 
of course, must be numerical arithmetic. 

(8) Two manuscripts read instead of If their reading bo adopted, it must be ren¬ 

dered by magic squares, 

(4) Two manuscripts read 626. 

(5) Variou'; readings : az-Zauj\ ad~Dabh. 

(6) The arabir words may perhaps be rendered thus : We passed some time in communicating traditions 
one to another. 

(7) Road I lent him» 

(8) ReadJU)!. 

(9) I luive not been ab'.e t(» di>.covcr any account of this astromer, but a long technical description of the 
lineal astrolabe is to be (bund in the third part of the work in which AbA il-Hasan of Marocco treats of the 
astronomical instruments employed by the Arabs. 

(10) Nfdwithslaiuliiig the similitude ol the names, I do not think that the staff of at-Tdsi is the same in¬ 
strument w'hich is called Jacob's-staff, 

(11) This word signilies fatigues. 

(12) The taileuhi is a light scarf of crape worn over the turban and covering the shoulders. None were 
entitled to wear it except persons who had taken their degrees. 

(13) It appears from Ibn KhaldAn’s History of the Berbers, that MAkhAkh was the name of an eminent 
Berber family. 

(14) Various readings : And, Ghassdn, Ghidth. 

(15) Literally : WJiilsi I was going ,md coming in his service. 

(IG) Sanhdja or Sinhdja is an Arabic corruption of the Berber name Zenag, which word 1 often heard pro¬ 
nounced during my long residence in North Africa. The tribe of Zenag came from the country which is still 
called after it Senegal. 

(17; No Berber tribe of this name is now to be found in the province of Bugia. 

^ (18) The kingdom of Ifrlkiya was composed of the provinces of Tunis, Tripoli, Constantina, and Bugia. 

(19) Bdb Charki is a vulgar alteration of al-Bdb as-Charki (the eastern gate), 

(20) This name, in correct Arabic, should be al-Bdb as-Saghtr (the little gate). 

(21) As!An lies to the north of Esneh. It is built on an immense mound of rubbish, at about a mile from 
the river. 
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MUSA IBN NUSAIR (1). 


Abu Abd ar-Rahman Musa Ibn Nusair, the conqueror of Spain, was a member by 
enfranchisement of the tribe of Lakhm and one of the Tdbis. Some traditions, 
received from Tamim ad-Dari [vol. IL p, 21), were taught by him in that person's 
name. He was noted for prudence, generosity, bravery, and piety. No army 
placed under his orders ever sufiFcrcd a defeat. Ilis father, Nusair, was commander 
of Moawia Ibn Abi Sofyan’s body-guard and occupied a high place in the esteem of 
that sovereign. When Moawia marched against Ali, the son of Abu Talib, Nusair 
abstained from going with him. Moawia said to him [afterwards): “ What pre- 
“ vented you coming with me? you that arc under obligations to me which you have 
“ not requited?” Nusair answered: “ It was not possible for me to acknowledge your 
“ kindness by being ungrateful to one who had a belter right to my gratitude than 
“you.”—*MVho is thai?” said Moawia.—“Almighty God,” replied Nusair.— 
“ How so? may you be berefCof your mother! ” (2). Nusair replied : “ How could 
“ 1 inform you without being mortified and afflicted? ” (3). Moawia remained silent 
for some time, after which he exclaimed: “ May God pardon ray sins ! ” and forgave 
liim.—When Abd Allah, the son of Marwan and the brother of Abd al-Malik, was 
governor of Egypt and North Africa [Ifrikiya], he received from his nephew, 
the Khalif al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik, a dispatch ordering him to send Miisa Ibn 
Nusair to Ifrikiya. This happened in the eighty-ninth year of tlio Hegira [which 
began on the ist Dec. A. D.707); but the hdfz Abu Abd-Allah al-Huniaidi [p. 1 of 
this vol.) says, in his Judwa tal-Mnktahis, that Musa Ibn Nusair obtained the govern¬ 
ment of Ifrikiya and Maghrib in the year 77 (A. D. C96-7). Musa proceeded thither 
with a body of the Jund [vol. IL p. 132) and, being informed that a number of 
rebels were assembled in the extremities of the province, he sent forth his son AbeJ- 
Allah, who brought him back one hundred thousand prisoners (4). His son M arwAn, 
whom he then sent in another direction, brought him back one hundred thousand 
prisoners (5). “The fifth pari [of the captives., that which was reserved for the khalif) 
** amounted,” said al-Laith Ibn Saad, “ to sixty thousand.”—“ Never,” said Abu 
Shabib as-Sadefi, “ in moslim limes, was seen such a quantity of prisoners as that 
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** made by Musa Ibn Nusair/* He [Miisa] found llic greater pari of the cities in 
Ifrikiya uninhabited, because they liad fallen so often into the hands of the Berbers. 
A great drought having prevailed in the land, he ordered the people to fast, to pray, 
and to forgive each other their offenses. He then went out with them into the 
open country, taking ^^ilh him all tbe [domestic) animals, after having separated 
them from their young ones. Then arose outcry, lamentation, and clamour. This 
continued till the day was half spent, when he offered up the prayer and 
addressed a hhotha (6) to the assembly. In this discourse he omitted the name of 
al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik and, on being asked why he did not pray for the 
Commander of the faithful, he answered : In the present case, prayers are for God 
“ alone.’* Rain then fell in such abundance that all were enabled to quench their 
thirst. From that place, he proceeded against the Berbers and, in this expedition, 
he slew them in great numbers, took man\ prisoners and an immense quantity of 
booty. Having continued his march, he arrived in (the j)rovince of) Lower Sus (7) 
without meeting any resistance. The rest of the Berbers, seeing what had befallen 
their people, asked for pardon and offered to submit, lie received their proposal 
and, having placed a commander over them, he confide4 the gouvernment of the 
town and the province of Tangiers to his maw'/a Tarik Ibn Ziad al-Berberi [the Berber ), 
who, it is said, was an [adoptive) member of [the Arabic tribe of) as-Sadii, and left 
him in the command of nineteen thousand Berbers, well provided with stores and 
arms. These men had embraced the moslim religion and were sincerely attached 
to it. He left with them also a few Arabs who were charged to leach them the Koran 
and instruct them in the duties of Islamism. He then returned to Ifrikiya, and 
there did not remain in that country any Berbers or Romans capable of resisting him. 
Having laid the foundations of good order, he wrote to Tarik, ^ho was then at 
Tangiers, ordering him to make an expedition into Spain and to take with him a 
body of troops consisting of Berbers and a very small number of Arabs, Tarik obeyed 
and crossed the sea, from Ceuta to Algesiras (8), a place situated in the Spanish 
terri‘orv\ and went up to the hill which is called after him the mountain of Tdrik 
{Djehel Tdrik, Gibraltar). lie ascended the hill on Monday, the 5th of Rajah, A. H. 
93 (t7lh April, A. D. 712), taking with him twelve thousand horsemen, all of them 
Berbers, with the exception of twelve [Arabs), It is related that, whilst Tarik was 
crossing the Strait in his ship, he had a dream in which he saw the Prophet and 
the four [first) khalifs walking upon the water until they passed him by, and the 
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Prophet said to him : Be of good cheer I victory awaits you; treat the musulmans 
“ with mildness and be faithful to your engagements.” Tt is Ibn Baslikuwal (voh L 
p, 491) who mentions this in his History of Spain, under the letter Kh. The lord of 
Toledo and chief sovereign of S])ain was a king called LodHk (Roderic). When Tarik 
ascended the mountain above-mentioned, lie wrote [in these terms) to Musa Ibn 
Nusair: “ I have done what you ordered and God rendered easy for rne the entry 
‘‘ (into this country) ” Musa, on receiving this letter, regretted having staid behind, 
for he knew well that, whatever conquests Tarik might make, the honour would 
be for that chief and not for himself. He therefore began to assemble troops and, 
having confided to his son Abd-A.llah the government of Kairawan, he set out to 
overtake him [Tdrik]y but did not come up with him till the conquest had been 
elTected. Lodrlk had marched against [another] adversary and Icll as his lieu¬ 
tenant in the government of the kingdom a man of the name of Todniir [Thcodomir], 
the same after wliom that part of Spain called the Province of Todmtr was 
[subsequently) named. This province consisted of Murcia and its depcndances, 
five places in all (9).—The Franks got possession of Murcia in tlio year 652 
(A. 1). 1254) (10;.—Wlnyi Tarik descended from the mountain with the troops \Ahich 
accompanied him, Todmir ^\rotc to Lodrik, saying: “A people have entered 
** info our land, but ^^hether (hey are from heaven or from earth I know not.” 
Lodrik, on receiving this news, abandoned his expedition and returned, bringing 
with him seventy thousand horsemen and the waggons which contained his 
treasures and his baggage. He himself was borne on a throne placed between two 
mules and surmounted by a canopy adorned with pearls, rubies and emeralds. 
Tarik, being informed of his approach, stood up to address liis companions 
and, after thanking God and rendering him due praise, he encouraged the 
Moslims to engage in a holy w^ar and aspire to the glory of dying for the true 
faith (11). lie then said: “My men I whither can you fly? The sea is behind you 
“ and the enemy befo?. you; nothing can save you but the help of God, your 
“ bravery and your steadiness. Be it known to you that you are here as badly off 
“ as orphans at a miser’s table. The foe is coming against you with his troops, his 
“ arms and all his forces; you have nothing to rely on but your swords, no food to 
“ cat except what you may snatch from the hands of your enemies. If you remain 
“ some days longer in your present state of privation, without succeeding in any 
“atlempt, you will lose your energy; self-confidence will then replace the 
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“ fear which fills the hearts of your adversaries and embolden them against you. 

Defend yourselves like men who have no assistance to expect; the inevitable 
“ result of your present state is that you must contend with this tdghia [king, tyrant] 
** who now comes against you from his strongly fortified city. But, to triumph over 
** him is for you quite possible, if you are willing to expose yourselves to death. 
“ In annoncing this danger to you, I have not the intention of keeping out of it 
myself; when I engaged you in a business such as this, wherein the lives of men 
are the cheapest ware, I was resolved to risk my own. Be assured that, if you 
“ resist, even for a short time {(he attack ichkh may be) the rudest, you will 
“ afterwards long enjoy the sweetest and the easiest of lives. Let not your minds 
“ be turned against me for [undertaking an expedition] in which the profits falling 
" to your share w ill be much greater than mine. You know'what this island (12) 
“ produces ; large-eyed maidens, daughters of the Greeks, graceful in their bearing, 
** covered with pearls, coral and robes inlcnvovcn with pure gold; [maidens] carefully 
“ guarded in the palaces of crowned kings. Al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik has chosen 
“ you as being quite as brave as the desert Arabs (13) and has willed that you 
“ should become by marriage brothers and sons to the princes of this island; such 
“ is his confidence in your eagerness to charge with the spear and your readine.^s 
“ to contend, sword in hand, with the brave warriors and tbe horsemen. Let 
“ him obtain for his portion, by jour concurrence, the recompense granted by God 
** to those who shall exalt his word and manifest his religion in this island. All 
the booty is for you; none of it shall be reserved for him on for the other 

“ Moslims. May the Almighty aid such heroes as you are, so that you may gain 

“ renow'n in this world and in the next. Know also that I shall be the first in 
“ doing that to which I invite you : at the joining of the two armies in battle, I 
shall myself charge upon the tdghia of the people of Lodrik and slay him, if God 
“ permit. Charge at the same lime as I; if I die after killing him, I shall (at least] 

“ have delivered you from the harm he might do you, and you will have no 

difficulty in finding a brave and intelligent [chief] to be a commander over you. 
** If I perish before reaching Lodrik, follow up what 1 commenced; charge you also 
upon him and, by taking his life, effect what is most imj)orlanl for the conquest 
of this island; your adversaries will lose all hopes in losing him." When Tarik 
had finished exhorting his companions to fight bravely against the people of Lodrik, 
and mentioned the ample recompense which awaited them, their hearts were set 
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at ease, their hopes revived and [they felt already) the breeze of victory blowing 
upon them. “ We renoncc," said they, “ all thoughts of doing any thing contrary 
“ to what you may decide; go forth against the enemy; we shall be with you and 
march before you.” Tarik then got on horseback; his companions did the same, 
and they all advanced towards the spot where Lodrik had halted, and which was 
situated in a wide plain. When the two armies were in presence, Tarik and his 
men dismounted and passed the night in keeping good guard. The next morning, 
some delay occurred on both sides before the squadrons were placed in proper order. 
I.odrik was borne on his throne, with a canopy of gold brocade over his head, 
to shade liim from the sun. He advanced, surrounded by a forest of pennons and 
standards, and before him came his warriors, all in arms. Tarik and his companions 
advanced also; on their bodies were^oals of mail, on their heads turbans and helmets, 
in their hands Arabian hows; their swords were suspended from Iheir shoulders and 
their spears placed in the rest. When Lodrik saw’ them, he exclaimed : ** By God! 
“ these are the very figures we saw in the house of Wisdom which is in our city,” 
and his heart was invaded by terror.—Let ns now mention w^hat this house of Wis¬ 
dom was, and then we shall finish our account of the battle (14). The Greeks (Ffl- 
ndn, loniens) (15), a people renowed for wisdom, inhabited the countries of the East 
before the time of Alexander. When the Persians appeared and took possession of 
that country, the Greeks, being forced by their encroachments to abandon their states, 
emigrated to the Spanish island, because it lay at one extremity of the inhabited 
earth. At that time, Spain had never been spoken of, nor liad it over a king worthy 
of note, nor a large population. The first wdio settled there and founded a colony 
w^as Andalos, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, and from him the country drew 
its name. When the earth received a new population after the deluge, the inhabited 
part of it was, according to these philosophers, in the form of a bird: the East repre¬ 
sented the head, the North and the South, the two feet, and the West, the tail. This 
last region was held in contempt because it corresponded to the vilest part of the bird. 
The Greeks did not think it right to destroy people by war, because warfare abounded 
in evil, and because it would have hindered them from cultivating the sciences, 
which for them, was the most important study of all. These reasons induced them 
to retire before the Persians and pass into Spain. On their arrival, they began to till 
the ground, to open canals {for irrigation], to erect castles, to plant gardens and 
vineyards, to build cities, to cover the land with tillage and plantations, and to pro- 
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pagale [domestic animals]. The country then became so ricli and so beautiful that 
the inhabitants, on observing liow magnificent it was, would often say: “ If the 
“ West form the tail of the bird which is represented by the inhabited portion of 
“ the earth, that bird must be a peacock; for its beauty lies in its tail.” The 
inhabitants, being then in the enjoyment of complete welfare, took the city of 
Toledo for the capital of their empire and for their House of Wisdom; having chosen 
it because it was in the center of the land. It appeared to them a matter of the 
highest importance that their city should be well fortified, in order to preserve it 
from the attacks of those people who might hear of its prosperity. On looking round, 
they could discover no people inclined to envy their comfort except such as were living 
in misery and indigence, and those were the Arabs and the Berbers. Fearing lest 
their island, which they had so well cultivated, might be attacked b\ them, they de¬ 
cided on having a talisman formed, by means of which those two races of men might 
be kept away, and they caused astronomical observations to he made for that purpose. 
But, as the Berbers were in their neighbourhood, being separated from them only 
bya strait of the sea, bands of those people used to pass over into Spain. The coarse¬ 
ness of their manners and the singularity of their aspect served to increase the 
aversion in which the Greeks held them, and prevented that people from forming 
any connexion with them, either as allies by marriage or as neighbours. This feeling 
took so strong a root in their minds that liatrcd for the Berbers seemed to be an 
inherent-disposition of their nature. When the Berbers were a^^are of this hostile 
feeling towards lliem and perceived the dislike in which they were held by the 
people of Spain, they began to look on them with hatred and jealousy; so that you 
will not no^v find a Spaniard aaIio docs not detest the Berbers, nor a Berber who 
does not hale the Spaniards. The Berbers, however, stand more in need of the Spa¬ 
niards than these do of them, so many things being to be found in Spain wdiich are 
not to be had in the country of the Berbers. In an island called Kadis (Cadis), and 
situated in the western part of the island of Spain, was a Greek king who had an 
extremely handsome daughter. The renowm of her beauty reached the kings 
of Spain, for there was a great number of them in that country; every town or every 
two towns had a separate king, and all these sovereigns treated each other as equals. 
The Spanish kings asked her in marriage, and her father, fearing that, if he gave 
her to one, he should offend all the others, was uncertain what to do, and sent for 
his daughter (m order to consult her). Wisdom was then inherent in the character 
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of this people, both of the males and the females; so, for that reason it was said: 

“ Wisdom descended from heaven upon three different members of the human 
“ body; upon the brains of the Greeks, the hands of the Chinese and the tongues 
“ of the Arabs." When she appeared before him, he said to her: Daughter! 

** you sec me in a great perplexity."—“ What," said she, “is the cause of it? "— 
He replied: “ All the kings in Spain have asked you from me in marriage and, if 
“ I satisfy the wish of one, 1 shall give offense to all the others."—“Leave the 
“ matter to mo," said she, “ and 1 shall save you from reproaches."—“ IIow will 
“ you do?"—“ I shall myself require one thing, and wIioon or among lliem fills the 
“ condition, him 1 shall marry; he that is unable to fill it will then have no right 
“ to be displeased ^^ith you."—“ What do you mean to ask for? "—“ I shall 
“ require that my suitor be not only a king but a sago."—“ There indeed," said 
he, “ you make for yourself an excellent choice." lie in consequence wrote to all 
the royal suitors, informing them that he had referred their demands to liis 
daughter and that she would lake no king for her husband unless he was a sage. 
When those ^\ho wore not sages read this answei, they [/icpl their icacc and] 
spoke no more of hcr,tbut two of these piinces wrote, each of Ihcni declaring 
that he was a sage. When the king received their lollcis, he said to his daughter : 
“ Tilings are in the same slate as before; here are two kings, both of them 
“ sages, and, if 1 choose one, 1 sliall offend tin; other." She replied; “1 shall 
“ require of eacli of them to do a thing, and bim 1 shall marry who acco’mplibhos 
“ his task soonest."—“ AVhat will you ask of Ihcm.^’’—“In the island which 
“ w’c inhabit, we require to have mills which turn; so I shall propose to one 
“ of Ihe kings that he make them turn by means of fresh water fluwing to them 
“ from that country (/;ei/o/uf the strait); and 1 shall tell the other to make a 
“ talisman that may protect this inland against the Berbers." The father appro\cd 
highly of what she intended to exact, and wrote to the two kings, informing them of 
what his daughter had said. They both accepted the conditions; each of them 
chose the task which he preferred and commenced the required work. lie 
of the mills took great blocks (IG) of stone and adapted them one to the other, 
through the salt sea which separates the island of S])ain from the main land 
(Africa], The place where he did this is known by the name of the Straits of 
Ceuta. The empty spaces left between the stones he filled up according to the 
dictates of his judgement and, by (this pier of) stones ho united the (African) 
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continent to the Spanish island. The remains of this construction are still visible 
in the strait which separates Ceuta from Algeziras. It is generally said by the 
natives of Spain that these remains are the ruins of a bridge which Alexander 
(the Great) constructed in order that people might be enabled to pass from Ceuta 
to that island; God knows best which of these accounts is the true one. When 
the royal sage bad finished arranging the stones, he directed towards them a 
slrcani of water from an elevated spot in the mountain of the (Africa7i) continent, 
and confined it in a channel constructed with great solidity and, in the Spanish 
island, ho erected mills on this canal. The king who undertook to make the 
talisman was delated in his work, because he had been obliged to wait till a [favoih 
rable] observation [of the fttars] indicated the proper moment to begin, lie suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in accomplishing his task, and constructed a square edifice of white 
stone on a samh ground, near tlie sea-shore and, that it might be perfectly solid, he 
took care that the foundations should be dug as deep as the building itself was to be 
elevated above the surface of the earth. When he had raised it to the requisite 
height, he took copper and purified iron, mixed them well together and formed 
with them the image of a Berber having a long beard and his head covered with locks 
of hair so crispy tlial they stood on end. Under the arm was represented a cloak, 
gracefully and solidly modelled, the two ends of which were held in the left hand ; 
on the feet were sandals This statue was placed on the summit of the edifice 
and stood on a narrow base, merely sufficient to receive the feet. This (base) rose 
in the air to the height of more than sixty or seventy cubits; it diminished gra¬ 
dually towards the top, where its breadth was not more than a cubit. The right 
arm of the statue grasped in its hand a key and was stretched out towards the sea 
as if to say : “ No thoroughfare 1 ” This talisman had such influence that the 
sea opposite to it was never seen to be calm and that, whenever a berber ship navi¬ 
gated tlierein, the key fell from the hand of the statue. The two kings who had 
undertaken to construct, one, the mills and, the other, the talisman, endeavoured, 
egch of them, to finish his work before the other, because he who had soonest done 
would be entitled to marry [the princess). lie of the mills completed his work but 
concealed ihe fact, in order that the other might not destroy the talisman; for he 
wished to possess it, the [young] woman and the mills. The morning of the day 
on which he learned that the talisman was completed, he let the water flow till it 
reached the island and turned the mills. The maker of the talisman was then on the 
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top of the statue, polishing the face of it; for it was gilded. When he learned that 
the other had finished before him, a weakness came over him and he fell dead from 
the summit of the edifice. He of the mills then became possessor of the princess, 
the mills and the talisman (17).—The ancient Greek kings feared for Spain on ac¬ 
count of the Berbers; so they all accorded in observing {the stan) for the purpose of 
constructing talismans at propitious moments. These talismans they placed in a 
marble chest which they deposited in the chamber of a house [situated] in the cilj 
of Toledo. On this chamber they placed a door and, having locked it, they left 
injunctions that every king of Spain should, on the death of his predecessor, add a 
lock to that door, for the better conservation of what was in the chamber. This 
custom continued till the time arrived wherein the domination of the Greeks was to 
be subverted and the Arabs and Berbers were to enter into Spain. Twenty-six 
(ireek kings had already reigned from the time of their making the talismans 
in the city of Toledo, when this (jaial hour) arrived. The above-mentioned 
Lodrik was the twxnly-sevcntlj of their kings. When he was seated on the tlirone, 
he said to his vizirs and his counsellors of stale : “ A thought has come into mj 
“ mind touching this chamber which is closed by twenty-six locks; Iwish to open it 
“ in order to see wdiat it contains; for it has certainly not been made in sport.” 
They answered: ** 0 king I you are right in saying that it was not made in spoil 
** nor locked without a reason; but what you had best do is, to place on it another 
“ lock in imitation of the kings your predecessors. This custom was never 
“ neglected by your ancestors and forefathers; so, do not give it up, but follow 
“ their excmple.” He replied: “ My mind impels me to open it, and it sliall he 
“ done.” To this Ihej said: “ If you think it contains a treasure, estimate what 
“ you may suppose to be its value and wc shall make up that sum out of our own 
“ money and give it to you; so, do not open the door lest you bring upon us some- 
“ thing the consequences of which we cannot foresee.” He persisted in his project 
and, as he was a man much feared, no one dared to reply to him. The locks, 
each of which had its key suspended to it, were opened by his orders. When tlie 
door was unclosed, nothing was seen in the chamber except a great table of gold and 
silver, set round with jewels and bearing this inscription: “ Table of Solomon, the 
son of David; God’s blessing upon them bothl” He discovered also in the chamber 
the chest of which we spoke; it had a lock on it to which was suspended a key. On 
opening it, he found nothing except a piece of parchment, and he observed on the 
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sides of the chest figures of liorsemen painted in colours and of a good design. 
They represented Arabs dressed in their cloaks of camel’s hair and wearing turbans 
from under which their hair hung in ringlets. They were riding on Arabian 
horses; in tlieir hands they bore Arabian bows; from tlieir shoulders were suspended 
swords richly mounted, and their spears were in the rest. He ordered the parch¬ 
ment to be unfolded and therein he found w'ritlcn: “ This chamber and this chest 
** were locked through prudence; when they are opened, the people \Nhose images 
'' are on the chest will enter into the island of Spain, the empire will escape from 
“ the hands of the Greeks and their wisdom shall be obliterated.” This was the 
House of Wisdom aho^c-mentioned. When Lodrik heard the contents of the parch¬ 
ment, he repented of what he had done and felt convinced that the empire of the 
Greeks had drawn to an end. Very soon after, he learned the arrival of an arm> sent 
from the Eastb\ the king of the Arabs for the purpose of conquering the provinces 
of Spain. Here ends the account of the House of Wisdom.—Let us now return to 
our subjcl and finish the history of Lodrik and of the army commanded by Turik 
Ibn Ziad. When Tarik saw Lodrik, he said to his companions: “ There is the 
“ tyrant that reigns over these jjcoplc; charge!” They all charged with him and 
dispersed the warriors ^^ho wore placed before Lodrik. Tarik then got up to him, 
struck him on the head with his sword and slew him upon his throne. When 
Lodrik’s companions saw the fall of their king, the two armies attacked each other 
and the Muslims remained victorious. The routing of the Greeks was not confined 
to that spot alone, for they abandoned town after town and fortress after fortress. 
When Musa w'as informed of these events, he crossed over to the island with his 
troops and, Jiaving overtaken his Tarik, he said to him: 0 Tarik, al- 

** Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik cannot give you a less recompense for your bravery than 
“ the government of Spain; so ask for it and may you w'cll enjoy it I” Tarik 
replied: ‘‘ Emir I 1 declare by Allah that 1 shall not discontinue my march till I 
“ arrive at the sea which surrounds [the world) and enter into it with my horse.’" 
lie meant the Northern ocean whicli lies under the Dendt Ndch (18). Tarik conti¬ 
nued his conquests and Musa accompanied him till they reached Galicia [a province 
situated] on the coast of the Surrounding sea; then only he turned back.—Al- 
Humaidi says in his Judiva tal-Mukiabis: ** Musa Ibn Nusair was much displeased 
“ with Tarik for having made a campaign without permission and cast him into 
“ prison. He was even thinking of putting him to death when he received from 
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“ al-Walid a Idler by which lie was ordered to set him at liberty. He obeyed and 
‘‘ returned with him to Syria. It was in the ninety-fourth year of the Hejira that 
“ Musa left Spain. He look with him the treasures found there and went to 
“ inform al-Walid of the conquest he had effected with the aid of the Almighty. 
“ He bore off also the table of Solomon, the son of David, which, according to some 
historians, had been found in Toledo.” The same author says: “ It was made 
“ of gold and silver, and was encircled by a collar of pearls, a collar of rubies and 
“ a collar of emeralds. Its size was so great that, when it was placed on the back 
“ of a stout mule, the animal did not go far before its legs gave way.” He 
look with him the crowns of the kings who had formerly reigned over the 
(Ireeks; each of those crowns w^as set with jewels; and he carried off also thirty 
Ihousand prisoners. Jt is related that al-Walid had some motive for being dis¬ 
pleased willi Musa; so, when the latter arrived at Damascus, he let him remain 
exposed to the sun during a whole summer’s day and kept him there till he fainted 
away (19).—We have made this article rather long, but one matter led to another 
and I could not interrupt the recital. I shall only stale that I have given the es¬ 
sential, though many tilings are omitted.—Al-Walid Ibn Abd al-Malik died after 
the arrival of Musa in Syria and was succeeded by hib brother Sulaiman. In the 
year 97 of the Hejira (V. 1). 715-0), or, by another account, in the year 99, Sulai¬ 
man set out on the pilgrimage, and Musa, whom he had taken with him, died on 
the way, at Wadi T-Kura, or at Marr uz-Zahran (20), for the slalcmenis are at 
variance. He was born in the nineteenth year of the Hejira (A. D. 6i0), under 
the khalifat of Omar Ibn al-Khallab (21). 


(1) Ibn AsAkir says, in his liiograiihical Uistory of Damascus^ (MS. uf Ihe AiUif Library, at Constantinople), 
tJial llie name of MiVsa’s falho? is a (llnlll)UlJ^e and must J)e prunounood Nusair. 

(a!) Lilerally: inothar in V'i‘' a very common fon-i ct impivcatiun. 

(3) Iln alluded ovidi'iUly to Mwa^^u^s condin r 'uwards All. 

(4) Litorally: Hoads of i)risi»nors. This is analuLTiuis to the English oxiirCBsiim: So many head of oxen. 

(5) To coniplefo this aocoiint, the author should have added that MAsa himself took also une hundred thou¬ 
sand prisoners. This extravagant legend is given by historians on the authority ol al-Laith Urn Saad (see 
vol. II. page 643), a traditionist liy no means worthy of confidence, notwithstanding the favurahle character 
given of him hy our author. Indeed, most of tlie historical traditions for which the authority of al-Laith is 
adduced hy Ibn Abd al-Hakam and other authors, cannot sustain a critical examination, ami some of them arc 
glaring falsehoods. 

(K) Sec vol, I, page 174. 
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(7) The prrivinco of S*is ferms tlic soulhcru extremity <»f Morotn-. 

(8) Literally: The preen island, nl-Jazim tnl-Khadrd. 

(9) Those five places wen* Wurci.i, L^rca, Miila, Onhucla, and Alicanl. 

(10) Tins event took plan- ni the vc.n e.58 (A. I>. 1:200), aicording to al-Makkan. The Christian historian*- 
place the ocmp.ilu'n ol Mui* la in the \ear 190t:. 

(11) The discourse enen here and aftrihnied to TAnk is pvidentK s]»unons. 

(12) The woid jazira sipnilies ‘‘ island, peninsula," I adopt the. first ineaninp as hi'inp more (•(Hisonanl to 
the idea which the ancient Aralts had ol ilie Sp.uush peiiiiK'-ula; iliey considered it as an island detached from 
the Alricaii coiilnii'nl. 

(18) The lahricator of tin-' 'speech was not aw.ire that the trc'ojK ,»i TAnk were ncihcrs. 

(14) The arable historians, and jiarticnlaih those who were natives ol the East, liad \ei'N meaner anti in- 
lorrecl ideas respoclinp the i-onqucst ol Spam and Ihe history ot that cinintiy. Diirinji tlie first two eentunC" 
ol llie llejira, all hisloneal jnlormati»*ii wa*- presi'ned h\ oral tradition, and, when the task •*! wi'itm„' down 
tl^e'^e aec'junt*' Wiis iindeilake;:, ilie^icaui pan o] iliem hail lieoti lorpoiteii. To rcjiair this loss, ninsnlman 
hinoriaic admitl ’d ini" rhen w.a'ks (able*' ami .•h'-'in! lept'iid- sii.-h .is those winch Ihn KlialliK.An n- about t " 
enve. I'he most satislactory acctnmt ot thi* t'ornpioNi m that h\ M. Ito/N m his Uivtoire dei Mnsuhnans 

ff'Hspui/ue, tome II, page 3l, 

(lo) it IS .1 neciliess task to jtoim .ait .til tiie ait-uinitiex a tins Icgoml 

^It.) The text hasjjai, whi-ii M^nnhc- hi-tid' iiul >liiei oiall 'hjct b whit I, iii ]’.m,rcil in hue-, it tl-'-ig. 
n.itos als.. tlie vertPhrC" of tin. spine. Tins Tn.‘\ not, pethap.-. he the true reatlnie, bin Iht' maimseniiK all 
aJTOe in glMll:,''it. , 

(17) The want td relleeti"a CMiiced !•% ■an anllor m relating 'Ueh •'ilh t.dtle" i’' uniiaid.'M.thle. 

The Loiiniellati'in'd the (liiMtei Hear i- < .illetl li\ theAi.tl '- Ihinnt nnsh [t/m yirl'f of fi hiei "i 

(19) Set' 1> ■/\’'- Ilistuin (h"' Mosuhnaui t-'me I, pa-.a' 21'» c/ MUj, 

(20) The Mll.ijt'of Man ay-ZihiAn w.m sitnatO'l on the honh r .d a glen no.ii Mekk.i. Waili 'l-Kin.i \ihv 
(jUn of iun'mi) heshall-w.n between Mekk.i .uni Jlasr.i. 

(21) Fullci .tml more ceil.un inlonniii.'n if'pctlm. Mu-,.i wih he loiind in M. I'ti^v *- w-u'k, tin meni ■■! 
who h 1 ^i.iliiuiiN ,0 know let’,.' • 


AL-MALIK AL-ASIIUAr MI ZAFFAR 


Abu 'l-Falh Musa, the son of al-Malik al-Aadil Saif ad-Din Abu Bakr [%cc 
page 235 of thin i'o/.), tlie son of Aiyub, was surnamed al-Malik al-Ashraf Muzafjar 
nd-Dtn [the most noble prince, the Irhmphant in religion). The first government he 
obtained was that of ar-RoIia {Edessa), being sent from Egypt to that city by his father 
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in the year 598 (A. D. 1201-2). Some lime after, he received the government 
of Harran in addition to v\hat he already possessed. lie was beloved by the 
people, fortunate (in all his proceedings] and victorious in his wars. lie then 
encountered on the field of hatllc and defeated Nur ad-Din Arslan Shah, lord 
of Mosul {vol. 1. p. 174-), who was one of the greatest and most illustrious princes 
of the age. This took place on Saturday, the lOth of Shawwal, A. II. COO (21st of 
June, A. D. 1204). The battle A\as fought at a place called Bain an-Nahrain and 
situated in the province of Mosul. The history of this event is so well known that 
we need not enter into any details on Iho subject (1). After the death of his bro¬ 
ther, al-Malik al-Auhad INadjiu ad-f)in Aiyub, lord of Khalat, Maiyafarikin and 
the neighbouring places, be took possession of his kingdom and united it to his 
nvMi. Al-Malik al-Aubad died on tlie 8lh of the first Rabi, 609 (8th of August, 
A. n. 1212i, at Malazgird, in the province of Khalat, and was there interred, lie 
bad obtained the sovereignty of Khalat in the month of the first Jumada, 60i 
(\ov.-I)cc. A. 1). 1207). {Al-Asliraf}^ having thus enlarged bis dominions, go¬ 
verned the people uilb such justice and benevolence as they had never experienced 
from anj of bis prudocessjjDi's. Ry this conduct, he gained all hearts and acquired 
wide renown. In the jear COG (A. 1). 1209-10), he got possession of iSasihin in the 
East (2), and, on the fourth day of the first Jumada of tl»e following year, he occu¬ 
pied the [Uncii of) Sinjar, [the province of) al-Kliabur and the greater part of 
Mesopotamia. These places he visited froiu lime to time and generally look up hi> 
residence at ar-Rakka, because that town was situated on the Euphrates. On the 
death of his paternal cousin, al-Malik az-Zahir Ghazi, lord of Aleppo,—for the date, 
sec Ghazi’s life (in vol. II. p. 443),—the sovereign of ar-Runi (Asia Alinor], Izz aJ- 
Din Kaikaus, son of Ghiath ad-Din Kaikhosru and grandson of Kilij Arslan, 
resolved on making an expedition to Aleppo. The persons who hold the command 
in that city sent a dispatch to al-Malik al-Ashraf, requesting him to come to them 
and protect the city. lie accepted tlm invitation and, having gone to join llicm, he 
remained during three years at al-Yiirukiya (3), in the outskirts of Aleppo. There 
is no necessity for our entering into a detailed account of the events in which th*e 
sovereign of ar-Rum, the prince al-Malik al-Ashraf and his cousin al-Malik al-Afdal, 
son of Salah ad-Din and lord of Sumaisal, were all concerned (4). In the year 616 
(A. 1). 1219-10), when the Franks took Daraiella, as we have related in the life of 
al-Malik al-Kamil (p. 241 of this vol.], a number of the Syrian princes went to 
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Egypt for the purpose of giving tlicir assistance to al-Malik al-Kdniil, but al- 
Malik al-Asliraf stood aloof, in consequence of a misunderstanding which existed 
between him and the sovereign of Egypt. Al-Malik al-Muazzam Isa, the prince of 
whom we have already given a notice [voL fL p. 428), went then to see him and 
spared no efTort till he succeeded in gaining him over and bringing bim to Egypt. 
A fe^^ nionlhs afler liis arrival, the Mosliins defeated the Franks, as ^^e lia>e already 
mentioned in the life of his brother al-Malik al-Kdmil, and recovered the city of 
Daroietta. This victory v^as generally ascribed to the good fortune which always 
attended al-Ashraf. lie bad joined the Egyptians in the month of Muharram, 
()18 (February-Mareli, A. D. 122lj llis brother, al-Malik al-Muzaflar Shibdb ad- 
Din, whom he had left in Khaldt as bis lieutenant, revolted against bim; on 
whicli, be led bis army to tliit city and, (»n Monday, the 12th of the latter 
.liimada, (>21 ,1st of .luly, A. lb 122F, he reeoxered it from the usurper. On 
tbe death of al-Malik al-Muazzam [ser voL II. p, ^29), al-Malik an-Aasir Saldh 
ad-l)in Ddwvid assumed the supreme command at Damascus; but bis uncle, al- 
Malik nl-Kumil, marrbed against him from Egypt, with the intention of taking 
that city. !li.« [other] uncle, al-Malik al-A.sbraf, who vas then in the East (oj 
and whose as.^islanee be bad requested, joined him at Hamascus, and, ba^ing 
gone, some lime after, to ba\e an inter\iew with bis brother, al-Malik al-Kdmil, it 
was agreed upon between them that namascu; .‘•huuld be taken from al-Malik an- 
\asir Odwnd and ghen to al-Mahk al-Asbraf; the former being allowed to retain al- 
Karak, as-Sbaubek, Nal)lus, Banyds and lti“ f»tber places in that pari of the countrs, 
whilst file lattm’ was to give uji to al-Malif al-Karnil [the cities of] ar-Iioba [Edessu], 
flairan, Saruj, ar-Rakka and Ras-Ain !n ronheqnoii: c of Ibis arrangement, al- 
^lalik al-Asbraf obtained posses.'•i-m nf Damascus towards the beginning of the nionlli 
of Sbaban Td, 620 (end of June A. D. 1229;, and established in it bis lieutenants. 
\'-Malik an-Nasir Dawiid departed on Friday, the 12lli of Sbaban and went to the 
f^rovinces wliicb liad been left to him .Al-Malik al-Kamil made bis entry into 
Damascus on the IGlli of that month and then returned to the place where lie usually 
stationed, outside the city. On tbe I8lb f»f Sbaban, he entered into the citadel 
with bis brother al-Malik al-Asliraf, and, towards the end of the month, be remitted 
the fortress to him according to agreement. Tie then set out for tbe purpose of 
inspecting tbe provinces in the East which had been ceded to Iiim and of re-esta- 
blisbing order in these countries. I passed through llarran at the time he was 
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there. Al-Ashraf proceeded to Damascus and fixed his residence tlicre, in prefe¬ 
rence to all the other cities in his states. In the month of the latter Djuinada, G26 
(May, A. D. 1229), Jalal ad-Din Khuwarezm Shah, who had encamped before 
Khalat and blockaded it closely, took it from the lieutenants of al-Malik al-Aslnaf, 
who was then residing in Damascus, and had been prevented by reasons of a 
particular nature from going to deliver the place. Soon after, al-Ashraf entered 
into Dalad ar-Riim [Asia Minor], with the consent of Ala ad-Din Raikobad, brother 
of Izz ad»Din Kaikaus and sultan of that country. The two sovereigns, having con¬ 
tracted a mutual alliance, decided on marching against Khuwarezm Shall and 
giving him battle. The fact was that the lord of ar-l\um enleiiained some fears 
for the safely of his states as long as he should have .so dangerous a neighbour. A 
numerous array composed of Ala ad-Din’s troops and of those \^hich al-Malik al- 
Ashraf had drawn from Syria and the East, advanced against tlic common enemy. 
On Saturday, the 18th of Ramadan, 027 (31st .Inly, A. D. 1230), they encountered 
the arm\ of Klunvarczrn Shah at a place called Beni Juman (7) and .situated between 
Khalat and Arzangan, and fought with him that famous battle in which they routed 
his army. Al-Malik al -A§hraf recovered Khalat, \^hici) had been completely ruined, 
and then returned to Syria, whence he proceeded to Egypt. After remaining 
there some time with his brother al-Kamil, he marched with dial sovereign and 
under his orders, against the city of Aamid, which they took after a short siege. 
This was in the year G29 (A. D. 1231-2). Al-Kumil joined this place to the slates 
he already possessed in the East and, having installed in it his son al-Malik as- 
Sahh INajm ad-Din Aiyuh, the same of whom w’e have spoken in the life of al-Ivamil 
(p. 243 of this vol.), ho ])laced in his service the eunuch Shams ad-Din Sawab, who 
h.ad been formerly a slave to al-Malik al-Addil Tlie two sovereigns then returned, 
each of them to his kingdom. Subsequently to these events and tow ards the end of 
the year G31 (Sept.-Oct. A. D. 1234), was fought the celebrated battle of ad-Der- 
hendat [the Passes) (8) in ll.e country of ar-Riim, and [the mi sequence teas that) al- 
Kamil and al.Ashraf were obliged to retire w ith their allies and abandon their projecL 
On their departure, the sovereign of ar-Rum’s army invaded, occupied, and deva¬ 
stated the provinces which al-Kdmil possessed in the East. Al-Kamil then returned 
to that country with al-Ashraf and the princes who followed their fortune, and reco¬ 
vered it from the officers whom the lord of ar-Rum had left there as his lieutenants. 
In the year G33 (A. D. 1235-G), al-Ashraf returned to Damascus. I was there at 
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(lie time anil had opporlunilies of seeing him and al-KamiJ, for they rode out toge¬ 
ther every day and played at wall in the great Green Hippodrome. This was in the 
month of Hainaddn, and their object was to pass away time on account of the 
{irJcsomoicss of the] fast. I remarked that each of tliem shewed to tlic other great 
respect. A coolness iticn grew up between them, and al-Ashraf refused to ackno^\- 
ledgo the aiilJiority of al-Kamil any longer. His resolution being approved of by 
the Ollier princes, lie concerted with the lords of ar-Rum, Aleppo, Ilamat, Horns, 
and (he eastern countries, and they decided to take up arms against al-Kamil. 
The only one \\ho remained faithful to al-Kamil was his nephew Dawud, lord of 
al-Karak, who proceeded to Egypt and placed himself under the orders of his 
uncle. The other princes had concluded their alliance,^sworn fidelity to each other, 
and decided on tahing the field, when al-Asliraf was attacked by a violent illness 
which carricil hi o ofi’. He died at Damascus, on Thursday, the ilh of Muharrarn, 
035 (-Till August, A. D. 1237), and was buried in the citadel. His corpse was 
'uhsequcnlK remoed to the mausoleum which he had erected for himself at al- 
Kallasa, close to the northern side of the great mosque of Damascus. He was born 
in the year 578 [X. D. 1182-3), at Cairo, in Egypt, ory by another account, at 
llic castle of id-Rarak. in the life of his brother, al-Malik al-Muazzam Isa (voL 11. 
p. ^20), we have mentioned the dates which Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi assigned to the births 
of these princes.—Shihab ad-Din Ghazi, brother of al-Asbraf and lord of Maivafa- 
rikin, died at that place in the month of Rajab, C45 (November, A.D. 12^7).—Al- 
Ashraf, the principal events of whose life we have here related in a summary 
manner, was a generous sultan, noted for mildness, largeness of heart, and every 
iioLle quality. Ho was so profuse of his gifts that nothing was ever to be found in 
his treasury, though tlie kingdom he ruled over was very extensive. He was con¬ 
stantly in debt to merchants and other people. One day he reproached his secretary 
and poet, al-Kamal (9) Abii 'l-llasan Ali Ihn Muhammad, surnamed Ihii an-Nabih 
and a native of Egypt, for having only a single pen [calam] in his inkhorn, on 
which .'d-Kanial recited to him extempore the following ddbait [distich): 

The noble king was right in saying: “Your pens, 0 Kamalt are few in number." 

J answered : “ The grants you make require such a quantity of writing that our pens get used, 

“ must be mended and soon disappear.” 

As bo was one day sitting in the room where he received bis familiar society and 
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listening to an instrument of music, lie was so much pleased with him whopl.iyi<l on 
it that he said: “ Ask from me what thou wilt.” The other replied; 1 wish to 
obtain the government of Khalat.” Al-Ashraf granted tlic request and the man 
set off in order to take the government of the city out of the hands ol the emir who 
held it, as lieutenant to the sultan. This officer, whose name was Ilusum ad-Diii 
Ali Ibn Ilammad, and who was generally known by the surname of nl-Uajib al- 
Mausili [tJio rhnmherlain of Mosul), made a compromise with the musician and paid 
him a large sum of money {for his niinquishmenf). Many anecdotes of a similar 
nature are related of al-Ashraf. lie was favorably inclined towards men of virtue 
and piety, and held them in great esteem. He built at Damascus a scdiool for tra¬ 
ditions [dar hadtlh) and confided the professorship to the shaiJih Taki ad-Din (Uhman 
Ibn as-Salah, the same of whom wx‘ have already spoken [rol. IL p. 188\ There 
was at a place called al-Akabiya and situated in the outskirts of Damascus a cara- 
>ansarY [hhdn] called the Khdn of Ihn az-Zanjdri. Every sort of amusement was to 
be found in that establishment, and the unbounded lewdness and debauchery 
whicli prevailed llicre surpassed description. Al-Ashraf, being told that such 
doings sliould not be tolitfalcd in a Muslim country, ordered the crira\ansar' to bo 
demolished and replaced by a mosque for the building of which he got indebted (o 
a great amount. The people named it the Mosque of licpcntaucc (JiimS U-Tauba), 
as if to say that the [edifice) had repented and turned to God. 1 feel inclined to 
relate here an amusing anecdote concerning tlie office of preacher (sifch as it was 
filled) in tliat mosque. An imdm called al-Jamal as-Sibli (10) was attached to the 
college oiSill as-Shd>n [rol. 11. p. 189), which is situated outside? the city. I knew 
the man when he had grown old and good; for it is said that, in his youth, he 
played (m public) on a sort of instrument called a Tcheghdna [castanets). Wlicn he 
was advanced in age, he amended his life and frequented the society of the learned 
and the virtuous, so that he at length came to be looked on as a very holy man. A 
preacher being required iur this mosque, a number of persons were named to al- 
\shraf, and al-Jamal, being well recommended, w^as chosen by him to occupy that 
post. When al-JamM died, his place was filled by al-Imad al-Wasiti who, though 
celebrated as a preacher, was suspected of drinking wine. The prince who then 
reigned at Damascus was [al-Malik) as-Salih Imad ad-Din Ismail, son of al-Addil 
Ibii Aiyub, and, to him the following verses were wTiUen by al-Jamal Abd ar-Rabim, 
surnamed Ibn Zuwaitina ar-Raliabi ; 
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Prince! ihc truth has been clearly explained to me and rendered evident by the mosque of 
Repentance, which has confided to me a mission. It spoke these words: “Say to al-Malik 
“ as-SAlih, whom God exalt! 0 pillar of the faith! 0 thou whose reign is praised by all! how 
“ long must I remain enduring evil, annoyance, and contempt? I have a preacher from al- 
“ Wiisit whose piety consists in the love of wine; his predecessor sung to the Tc/icg/uhia; it is 
“ as if I had never ceased to be a kMn. Restore me to my former stale and let the harm it 
“ docs continue.” 

This is a *clever piece in ils way. Ibn az-Zuwailina was sent to Eg^pt on a 
mission by the governor of Emessa, and he then repealed to me these verses and 
explained to me why he composed them. This occurred in one of the months of 
the year fiiT (\. D. 12i9-50).—The most distinguished ])Octs of the age celebrated 
the praises of al-Ashraf and immortalised his glory by inserting these eulogies in 
their collecled poetical works. Amongst them were: Sharaf ad-Din Muhammad 
Tbn Onain [pof/r ITG of this voi], al-Baha Asaad as-Sinjari (rol. L p. 196), Rajih 
al-llilli, of whom mention has been made in the life of al-Malik az-Zahir [voi U. 
p. 443), KamAl ad-I)in Ihn an-Nahih, who died in ^asihin of the East, A. II. 619 
(A. n. 1222-3) (11), at the age of about sixty years, as I have been informed at Cairo 
by his son-in-law, and Muhaddab ad-Din Muhammad Ihn.ul-llasan (12) Ibn Yumn 
Ibn Ali Ihn Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Olhman Ibn Abd al-llamid al-Ansari, a 
eolebralcd poet, generally know'ii Ity the surname of Ibn Azdahal (13) al-Mausili. 
He (AzJahaJ) was born at Mosul in the year 577 (A. I), 1181-2) and died at Maiya- 
farikin in the rnonlli of Ramadan, 628 (July, A. I). 1231). 


(1) Si’r, for tlicsp tlio aniinh of Ab^t ’1-FeUa and of Ibn al-Alhir, 

(2) TliP cirv in Mesopotamia, was somelmies called Naslhin of ihc East; jmibably to distinguisli 

If lj-(jnj a \ill,i^'e ul'llie s.une name which l.iy in the iieighhourlntod of Aleppo. 

(S) The name of al-Yariikiya wa.s- given to an extensive tract ol ground in the ncighb<uirhood of Aleppo, 
■'hme YciinK IV, p. 1), a Turkoman chief, had fixed his residence. 

(4; See I!<n .d-Alhlr and Abu 'l-Keda. I ma\ licre Lc allowed to observe that the latter name should be 
pronounced Ahu 'l-Fida, 

^o) The term East [as-Shaih) is employed in Ibis article to designate Mesopotamia. 

(C; Two manuscripts read lUijah, the name of the month which precedes Shabdri. 

(7) The orthograi»hy of this name is doubtful: all the manuscripts dilTor, both those of Ihn Khallikdn and 
tho.se of Ibn al-Athtr. The name, without being pointed, seem* to have been written jUa 

how this groiij» is to he luonounced, I cannot say. 

(8) These arc the defiles through which travellers from Syria must pass before they enter into Asia 
Minor. 
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(9) 1 may observe hero that titles such as al-KamAl, al-lrndd, al-Bakd, etc., arc the equivalents of 
Kamdl ad-Dirij Imdd ad-Dhiy liuhd ad^Din, etc. 

(to) Some of tlifi manuscripts read al-Bash in place of aS’Sihti ( Bast is tlui luimc of 

,i village in AdarbijAn; Sibti means native ofSibta, (jt Ceuta, a town in north Africa, near the straits of Gi- 
f)raUar. 

(11) The poet Ihn an-Nahih died in the year C21 (A. D. 1224).—(Suyfitl, in his Ilusn al-MuhMeru.} 

(12) Ibn Abi "l-IIuuiinj according to two manuscripts, 

(13) Ardabal, according to another reading. 


MLSA IDiN ABI) AL-MALIK. 


Abii Imran Musa Ibn Abil al-Malik Ibn llisham al-^paliani, cliief of llic land-(ax 
office [lUicdn al-Khardj),^\ySiS a raU i) and a lidtih (2) of superior merit. He was 
employed in llie [civil) service under a number of khalifs and mounted gradualh to 
a bigb rank in that department During tlic reign of al-Mutawakkil be directed 
the office instituted for administrating the province of as-Sawad [Babylonia) and 
held also other [eminent posts). As a writer of (official) dispatches he shewed great 
talent and became president of llie board of correspondence. Wc have spoken of 
him in the life of Abu 'l-Aind [p. 59 of this vol.) and mentioned the conversation 
which passed- between them relative to the affair of Najab Ibn Salarua. He com¬ 
posed some fine verses in the sentimental style. One of these pieces we give here : 

^hen we arrived at al-Kadisiya. ilic muslcr-placc of the caravan, and when I smelt (f? />tT- 
fumc) from the land of Ilijaz (lifce) llic odour of the zephyr breathing from Irak, I fell assured 
that 1 and those I loved would soon be joined again and be united, and I thought with joy on 
that meeting as I had wept (in $orrun ; at our separation. All I have now to do is to support 
the seven [days) which remain [far me fn yass) before we can hold a long discourse and relate 
what wc have suffered. 

Some persons, in repeating these verses, substitute ath-Thdlabiya for al'Kddisiya. 
Both are halting-places in the province of Ilijaz and on the road leading to Irak. 

Ath’Thdlahiya was so named after Thalaba Ibn Dudan Ibn Asad Ibn Kliuzaima 
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Ibn Mudrika Ibn al-Ya? Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar Ibn Maad Ibn Adiian.” Such are the 
words of Ibn al-Kalbi (3) in his Djamharo Respecting these verses an 

anecdote is related, so interesting that I cannot avoid giving it here. The hdfiz 
Abu Abd Allah al-IIumaidi {p. I. of thin roi] has inserted it in his Judwa tal- 
Mtihtahis, and other liistorians of the western nations [Africa and Spain] have given 
it in their ^^orks. Here it is; Aim Ali al-Hasan Ibn al-Askari, a native of Kgypt, 
relates as follows : “I was one of those mIioiu the emir Tamim, the son of Abu 
Tamim, admitted into his social parlies and \\hom he treated \\ith the utmost 
familiarity.” This Tamini was the son of al^Moizz Ihn Dadis [sec page 337 oj 
fhis roi.) and the same of whom w<' ha>c spoken under the letter T [vol. 1. 
p. 281). “ He sent me to Baghdad and I purchased for him a charming slave-girl, 

an excellent songstress. When 1 relumed to him, he invited his familiars to a 
“ parly, and I was one of the iiumhe!. A curtain was then drawn [so as to conceal 
** the girl], and ho told her to sing. She [ohnjcd and] sang as follows : 

“ When ilie wounds of love weie licaled, n ligtifiiing-tlash glimmered feehh before his e\es; 
“ it seemed like the fringe ol a curtain cMeiided before rugged snnnniis and precipitous sides 
“ {uf a mountain), IJo ueiU to see hou it appeared, but coulA not; being prevented bs liis 
“ jailor, ( Thf onh/ ftashcf^ Jk iurrair. tt ,i't;rr fraat) the fire (o/ contained within ln> 

“ Ixisom. and the only rain \Nas that which fell Irom his eyes.'’ 

The author of the Kitdb al-Aghdni [vol. II. p. 249) altrihutos these \crses lu llie 
charif Xhii \hd Allah Muhammad Ibn Salih al-lJasani.—“The girl sang them su 
well,” said al-Askari, “ that Tamim and all the company gesticulated with admi- 
“ ration. She then sang the words . 

“ \ou will be consoled lor juiir loss in {nuHiny) a hounieous prince wliose reign, Irom tin 
“ beginning to the end, shall he praised /-'// //// a/cit). God hath dii'ccled his stejis and fraint'd 
“ his character (i) for deeds of generosity, fhot) from the lime he was first arrayed in 
“ (infants*) clothes.' 


. Tlie emir Tamim and all present here gave signs of the greatest delight. Slic 
“ next sung these lines : 


“ To God’s protection I confide a full moon (n person wilh o handsome face) whom 1 pos- 
“ scss at Baghdad; it rises at al-l\aikh (5) (and apjjt'ars) in a sphere formed by the veils which 
“ surround it.” 
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This verse is taken from a long kadda the author of >\Iiich was ]\1uhanima(l Ibn 
Zarik (6), a kdtib of Baghdad.—The narrator continues: ** The delight of the emir 
Tamim was now carried to the highest pilch and he said to her: ‘Ask what you 
“ ‘ will.’ She replied : ‘ 1 desire for the emir good health and (Goil*s] protection.' 
“ —‘Nay,’ said he, ‘make a ^vish for yourself.’—‘ Emir I’ said she, ‘do \ou intend 
“ ‘ that iny wish shall be fulfilled?’—‘ I do,’ said he.—‘ Then,* replied the girl,’ 1 
“ ‘ wish to sing that air in Baghdad.’ (.H these words) Timiin changed colour, the 
“ expression of his fa* e altered and the minds of all the company were troubled. 
“ He stood up, so did \\c {(nul the assembly separated). One of his servants then 
“ came to me and said: ‘ Go back! the emir is calling for you I’ 1 returned and, 
'' finding him silting and wailing for me, I saluted and stood up before him. 
“ ‘ ^^oe hotide you!’ said he, ‘ do }ou see into what a difficidtj we arc hronglil?' 
“ —* I do, cniir!’ said I.--* \\e cannot avoid keeping our promise,’ said he, 
“ ‘ and, in this business, 1 can trust to no one but you. So, g('l ready to lake her 
‘ to Baghdad and, when she has sung (here, l>ring her hack.’—‘ Your onkT.'? are 
“ * heard,’ said 1, ‘ and sliall he obeyed.’ 1 then went out, uuoh' my prejiarations 
" tor (Icpaiiurc and hack her to do the same I as'igned to her as a serianl and 
“ travelling companion i7) a \ouiig negre.'s belonging to Tamim. A female camel, 
“ hearing a jialanquin, was hroughl hj the emir’s <udcrs. He made me get up 
“ into the palanquin and placed the giil under my direction (8). We then 
“ departed for Mekka uitli llie earavan, and v hen we |;ad accomplished llic dut^ of 
“ pilgrimage,w c joined the Inlk cauuan and set out with it. On arriving at al- 
“ Kadisiya, the negress came to me and said: ‘ ?.Iy mistress told nii' to a.dv y-m 
“ ‘ where we are.’ I replied: ‘ We are. about to licit at al-Kadlsiya;’ and she 
“ returned to inform Iier mistress. InimediaUd) after, I heard her raise her 
“ voice and sing llieso verses. From all pails of the caravan issued a general 
cry of: ‘ Repeal it again, for the lo\e of God!' but she did not utter another 
word. Some lime fter, we readied al-Yasiriya, wbieb station lies at about 
five miles from Baghdad, in the midst of one continuous forest of garden^. 
“ The travellers got down to pass the night in that place, with the intention 
“ of entering into Baghdad the next morning. When daylight appeared, lo and 
“ behold! the negress came to me quite dismayed. I asked her what was the 
matter? and slie answered that her mistress had disappeared. ‘Woe betide 
thee ! said I, ‘ where is she gone? ’ ‘ By Allah I ’ said the negress, ‘1 know not.* 
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From that moment I was unable to discover the least trace of the fugitive (9), 
“ I then proceeded to Baghdad and, after doing some business which I had there, I 
returned to the cmirTamim and informed him of \\hat had happened (10). He 
** was much shocked at Ihc news; his sorrow was extreme and, in his profound 
“ affliction, he ceased not to speak of her and to lament her ]oss.”-Al-Kddisiya 
is a village situated higher up (the coiutfry] than Kufa; near it was fought a cele¬ 
brated hattle, under the khalifat of Omar Ihn al-Khatlah.— Al~Y/lsiriya: we have 
just mentioned where this place is and need not repeat our observations.—Ishak 
Ihn Ibrdhini, the brother of Ztiid Thn Ibrahim (11), related that when he w^as 
appointed to the government of as-Sirawan, in the place of this Musa Ibn Abd 
al-Malik, Ibrahim Ibn al-Ahhas as-SiMi, tlie poet of whom we ba\e spoken 
irnl. /. p. 22), passed through that t(u\n and wont to see him. He w'as on his 
way to Kliorasdn where (jhr nbha^klr hhnlif] al-Mamnn was slaving after having 
stdemuly designated \li Ihn 31iisa ar-Rida [roj. 11. j). 212) as liis successor in the 
khalifat. The hisfor\ of (hc^ event is v.tll kmwMi Ihruhim [as-Snli] had just 
composed a [loern in which lie prais<'d ar-Bida, extolled Ihe merils of llie poslerily 
.if All iVnJunnmiKrs sntt-in-1nn'\ and declared that All’s descendaiils had a better 
right to the l.lialifat than ain others I found the jioem so fine”, said Ishuk 
'Ihfhlbr/ih!!!)], dial I asked llirahim Ihn al-Vhhas to write me out a copy 

“ of if. He did So, and 1 male him a [>ro’'Cnl of one tlionsand dirlienis (12), 

“ mounted him on a [mule] and let him proceed to Khurasan. Time passed on; 

“ al-Mutawakkil hec;ime khalif and Ihialiim ns-StVr. was appointed to the place 
“ which had been filled I \ MiV'a Ihn Ahl ahMalik. (.-bv-Nd/t), wisliing to discoxci 
“ thf- means employed h}. MiV-a [U> ffcjinn wvnltb in dc/n/m/im; the slate}, 
“ dismissed me from office i d Mrdered an injunction to he served upon me (13). 
1 appeared in order lo repel t)»e charges, and produced arguments not lo 
he refuted, hut he would nul hearken to them; he did not even pay atlen- 

tion lo the opinions enounced by the /.dllbs, although he had asked their 

“ advic(‘. During alt that time, he addressed me in the most insulting language. 
“*The kdtibs decided that, on one of the j>oints in question, 1 should disculpate 
“ myself by oath; hut I had no sooner sworn than he exclaimed: ‘An oath 

“ ‘ made to the sultan (or lo his officers) must appear of no value to you who 

“ ‘ are a Bafidite.’ On this 1 said to him : ‘Will you allow me lo approach you?’ 

“ Having received his permission, I went up to him ana addressed him thus: 
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“ ‘ Your endeavours to bring about the shedding of my blood are really iiilolerable I 
“ ‘ I cannot be sure of my life if you write to that man, al-Muluwakkil, wbal 1 
“ ‘ have just heard you say. I can endure all except the impulalion of Rafidism: 
“ ‘ the Rafidilc is he who pretends that Ali, the son of Abu Taiih, surpassed al- 
“ ‘ Abbas ill excellence, and that bis posterity have a belter riglit to llie khalifat 
“ ‘ than the descendants of al-Abbas.* On this, be said : ‘Whom do)ou mcan'r 
** and I answered: ‘You I 1 have the proof of what I say in jour own liandwriting.’ 
“ 1 then spoke to him of tlie poem which he had composed on al-Mainuii and in 
“ which he made mention of Ali Ibn Musa {ar-Uida); and, by Allah 1 as soon as 1 
“ told him of it, he remained quite confounded (li). ‘ Rring me,’ said he, ‘the 

“ ‘ album in which 1 wrote.* ‘By Allah I* said I, ‘ that 1 shall h\ no means do 
“ ‘ unless you give me the positive assurance that you will not jiroscculc me for 
“ ‘ anj of my acts, that you will burn this injunction and nut examine any of my 
“ ‘ accounts.’ lie swore to me bj an oath such as I could count on, that he would 
“ do what I asked. So the list which be had drawn up (15) >vas burned, and 1 
“ handed to him the album, lie placed it in his writing-desk( 10 ), the proceedings 
“against mo were quashed and 1 withdrew.”—iSunierous anecdotes are told of 
Musa, the subject of this notice, but I abstain from repealing them, in order to 
avoid prolixity. He died in the month of Shawwal, ^’iO [Hccember-January, 
A. D. 8 GO-I 1 .— As-Sinncdn is a dependency of al-Masabaddu (with a point on 
the dal], which is a go>crnnicnl in the proxince of al-Jabal. This town was the 
residence of al-Muhdi, the son of Abu Jaafar [al-MansCir], and the father of ilarun 
ar-Rashid; there also lie died. Marwan Ibn Abi llaf>a, ll;e poet of whom we 
have already spoken {page 35-3 of this vol.) alludes to this circumstance in the 
following lines: 

The noblest tomb after that of Alulianiniad, the proiihct of the true direction, is a tomb at 
Rlasabadaii. I wonder lu. » the hands w’ucn, in the morning, filled it with earth, did not lose 
their fingers {ns a pnnisunnmt). 

— As^Sirawdn is a name common to four places, one of xvliich is that we speak of. 
The term aUJabal the mountain)^ or al-Jibdl the moiuilains), 

serves to designate Persian Irak, a country situated between Arabian Irak and 
Khorasan. Its principal cities are Ispahan, Uamadan, ar-Rai, and Zenjan. 
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(1) The title of rdi\' was "iven to the directors of the povcrnmerit-offices. 

(2) See \ol. I. introduction, page xxxii, and page 2(;. 

(3) The life of Hishftm Ihn al-Kalbi will be given in this w'ork. 

(4) Literally'; Has inflected Ins sides ainl formed his jicrsou. 

(5) Karkh is a snhurb ol Baghdad, from which it is separated by the Tigris, 

(d) Various readings; 

(7) laterally: To he lier coiiiiter-poiso. The common mode of female travelling m the East is well known, 
two coveted “^eats in wicker-work and more or less ornamented are tied together and suspended one on each 
side of a stout camel. The woman that sits iri one counter-poises her that is in the other, and it there he only 
'ine woman, some hau'gage, or cmmi a large stone, is put into the opposite .seat to balance her. 

(8) Literally: "SVith me. 

(9) She had no doulit gwen a rendezvous to her lover, before dejiarting for the court of Tainim. 

(to) This does not seem prohalile. An Arab, in sucli a ease, would never appear again before his master. 

(11) Icandiscoscr no iiiloniiation ivspcoiing Zaid Ibn IluAhim, though he appears to he indicated here as 
a well known jiersun. His brother Isliiik Itm Ihi.lhim llui MosAh is, on the contrary, an historical jiersonage: 
in the year aofi (A. D. 821-:^' h* was ai*pointed governor of Baghdad,- he was still holding that place in the 
year 217 (A. D. 832), when ho marched against the partisans of IWhok al-Khurrenn and defeated them. He 
died ill the year 235 (A. D. 849-1)0).—(A'tydm. Oyidn at-TawArikh.) 

(12) About twenty-the or thirty pounds sterling. 

(13) This sort (d docuirieiii is here called a rnuudmera If seems to have been a .summons bt 

pay certain sums therein specified. 

(14y Literally : Ho (oi) upon Ins hand. This is equivalent to the French expression: Les hras Ini tomherenl. 

(10) The expression here made use of is The word ni the language of the admi- 

nistr.ition, designated a list or inventory, Ibn Khalddn has employed it in this sense and Abfl 'l-Faraj 
GodAinft also. 

(h)' The Arabic word signifies literally a small box. 


IBN AL-JAWALIKI. 


Abu Mansur Mauhub Ibn Abi Tahir Ahmad Ihn Muhammad Ihn al-Khidr al- 
Jawaliki, a great literary scholar, a learned philologist, and a master of all the 
branches of literature, was one of the honours of Baghdad, his native place. He 
learned philology from the khatib AhuZakariya at-Tihrizi, whose life shall he given 
in the letter Y, having studied under him with great assiduity till he became highly 
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proficient in that science. He was pious, veracious, gifted with eminent talents and 
a clear intellect; his handwriting was beautiful and his orthography remarkably 
correct. A number of instructive works were composed by him and got into wide 
circulation; such, for instance, as the Commentary on the Adah al’Kdtih (seevoL IJ. 
p. 22), the Muarrah {or Arabicisedtj (t) which is the most extensive work ever com- 
posed on the subject, and the supplement to the Durratal-Ghauwds of al-IIariri, the 
author of the Makamdt [vol. II. p. 492). To this treatise he gave the title of at- 
Takmila ft ma yalhaao fthi ''l-aamma [the Completion, treating of the incorrect 
expressioris made use of by the vulgar]. In resolving grammatical difficulties, 
he gave the preference to certain rules of a very singular character, lie was better 
skilled in philology than in grammar. Pieces in his handwriting were much 
sought after, and people vied in outbidding each other to obtain them. He served as 
an imdni [chaplain] to the imdm [khalif] al-Muktafi Ilillah, and directed the five daily 
prayers at which that prince attended. He composed for him a short treatise on 
prosod). \Ve shall here relate a scene which he had, in the presence of al-Muklafi, 
with llihat Allah Ibn Sued, surnamed Thn at-Talmid, a Christian physician whose 
life shall he given in this.w'ork. The first time he appeared before the khalif, for 
the |nii'pose of directing the prayer, he said nothing more to him, on enlering, 
than these words: “To the Commander of the faithful salulalion and the mercy of 
“ God!” On this, Ihn at-Talmid, who was then standing before the khalif and 
who, from his long services and his intimacy with the prince, was entitled to act 
\('ry familiarly, said to him (/6m al-Jawuliki): “Shaikh! that is not the proper 
“ manner of saluting the Commander of the faithful.” The other did not seem to 
mind him, but turned towards the khalif and said: “The salutation 1 made is 
“ founded on the mnna {or sacred tradilivis] relative to the Prophet;” he then 
repeated to him a tradition concerning the form of saluting which ought to be 
employed and finished by saying: “Commander of the faithful! if any one swears 
“ that no sort of scieni^e can entc" as it shouhl do (2), into the heart of a 
“ Christian or a Jew, lie will not bo obliged to make an expiation for the si© 
“ of perjury ; God himself having put a seal upon their hearts (3), and such a seal 
“ cannot be broken but by faith.” The khalif answered: “ You say true and you 
“ have done rightly.” Ibn at-Talmid, with all his talent and his copious erudition 
in philology [remained silent), as if a stone had been forced into his month (4). 
Ibn al-Jawaliki obtained (traditional) information from the lips of all the principal 
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shaikhs of tlie age, and acquired thus a vasl fund of knowledge wliicli [in his turn), 
he communicaled lo others. A few pieces of verse have been altrihuled to him, 
and the following, which 1 met with in a compilation [of poems), is given as his, 
but that is a point which I have not been able to verify: 

All mankind wont to quench their tliii-sl at the sweet waters of thy liberality, but I remained 
behind the cro^^d, as a tliirst\ bird bovers around a source and hesitates (tu aluihl). I waited 
till one of the drinkere should forget to go dow'n to the watcring-jdace, but the number of those 
who arri^ ed increased more and more. 

I since found these two \crscs in a collection of pieces which goes under the name 
of Ibn-al-Khashshab (see voL 11. p. G6).—Ahu Muhammad ismail, who w’as the 
cleverest of his sons, related as follows: “1 was in the Mosque of the (laslle [Jdm^ 
** l-Casr), afler the prayer, and (sittimj) in the circle of {students icho svrroniidcd) 
** my father and who were reading [philological tvorks) under his direction, when a 
“ young hoy stood up before him and said: ‘Sir! two verses have been recited to 
“ ' me and, as I do not understand them, 1 come to recite them to you, in order 

** ‘ that you may explain to me their meaning.’ My father told him to repeat 

‘‘ them, and the other spoke as follows : 

“ AMicn the bchwed arrived, (/ frit as if) I was dwelling in ihc garden of Paradise; her 

“ absence was (/e/ jnc'. ilie fire of Hell, and scorched me with its flames. The sun is in Sagil- 

“ tarius and going down when she visits me not; he is in the Twins when she comes to me. 

“ My father, on hearing these two verses, said to the boy: ‘That, my sonl is a 
“ ‘ matter belonging to astronomy and the determination of the planetary movc- 

“ ‘ rnents; it docs not appertain to the art cultivated by literary men.’ The lad 

“ went away without obtaining the information he sought for, and my father felt 
“ quite abashed at being unable to answer a [scientific) question when it was pro- 
“ posed to him. He stood up and made internally a vow that he would never hold 
“ his class again till lie had looked into astronomy and become acquainted with the 
“ movements of the sun and the moon. He then turned his mind to that subject 
“ and, when he understood it, he resumed his lessons (5).” The idea contained 
in the verse was this: When the sun is in the last [degree) of Sagittarius, the nights 
have attained tlieir greatest length, for the autumn has then conic to its end, and 
when he is in the last (degree) of the Twins, the nights are shortened to their utmost 
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point, and this lakes place ^\hcn llic season of spring is just over. Therefore, the 
poet meant to say: When the beloved did not visit me, the night seemed to me 
very long, and Avhen she came to sec me, the night was very short. God knows 
best [if ihu explanation be right] I —The follo^^ing verses were composed by a con¬ 
temporary poet on Ihn al-Jawaliki and al-Maghrihi, the commentator of the Hand- 
mdt (6). In the Kbarida (page 302 of this voL], they arc attrihulod to Ilais Gais 
[ml. 1. p. 559) and, in the abridgment of Ibal ^vo^k, to our hdfiz : 

I can pass o\(.‘r all the faults of rny aalive place except two grievous ones which cannot be par¬ 
doned. First, al Jawfdlki is there and gives lectures on literature; then, al-Maghribi is there 
and explains dreams, 'rhe one is (‘inbarrassed (7) by an iinpedimenl in his speech and fatigues 
(its) with his detestable prononneiation (8); tlie.other, though wide-awake, is inalteiitivc and 
explains {f/mnns) as if lie were asleep. 

^"umer()us anecdotes are told of Ibn al-Jawaliki. lie w.'is born in the year 466 
fV. 1). 1073-4); lie died al Gaglulad on Sunday, the 15lh of .Muharrain, 529 (5lh Nov. 
A. D. 1 l‘Vt) and was interred outside the [cily-gate allied) Gab llarb. Tlic funeral 
ser\iee was said over hitn previously in the Mosque of the Castle, by az-Zainabi [voL 1. 
p. 001), the cadi in cliieh —Jaicdlihi signifies a maker and seller of sacks ljudUk]. 
Kelativc adjectives of this form arc exceptions to the general rule, being derived 
from the plural of the noun and not from the singular. Those exceptions, when 
once beard, are easily remembered. Such is the adjective Ansdri, applied to a man 
who v\as oiK' of the Aimrs (9). The (ovm jawdlihf employed as the plural of juwdlik, 
is also an e\ce])lion to rules, because the long t in the plural has nothing to represent 
it in the singular. This word, in the singular, h jadlik, willi an u, and, in the plu¬ 
ral, with an o, which is in conformity with tlte general rule. Thus huldhil 

grace, dignified, has for plural haldfiil; oddmil ancient, in speak¬ 
ing of renown, lakes addniil in the plural; ordir chief, takes ardir; oldkid 

strong, in speaking of a man, has aldkid. Many similar examples might be 
given. Juwdlth is an aiaoicised worl of foreign origin; [that is evident] hecavise 
the letters j (-) and k (J|) are never to be found together in the same arabic word, 


(1) This \v(»rk treated, probal)ly, ol some foreign words introduced into Arabic. 

(2) The expression seera.s to be the eipiivalent ol ^^^^1 or 

(3) Koran, silirat 2, verse G. 

(4) Literally: As if he had bridled [or bitted) with a stone. 
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(5) LitPrallN ; He sat; that is: lie hold hi«: sittinjrs. 

((>) The MmidmAt was a \Norl\ in whirli Ah al-KAshi as-ShAdili ivlaiod the odillyin^r droams of cerlaii 
devout siMis. Who al'M.ifrhribi was (Miinot ho doloniiinod with cert tint v 

(7) Literally: Is .i prisoner of. 

(8) T road J.oJ with (wo inaniiM'iipts, 

(9) See vol. 1. p.il’o la7. 


AL-MI WAIYAD AT-TI SJ 


Tlic Tradilionist Abu 'i-lTasan al-MinvaiNad Ibn Mulianiniad llui Vli al-Tusi, siir- 
iiamed Rida M-Din [of approved religion] h^}\on<^ 0 (\ U> faniils \Nliii‘b inlial»i(ed TiV 
but, having fiYcd his rosidenct* in Xai'^upur, he was considered as as native of that 
cits. IVo person in modern limes po^sessed traditions of which the 'voiods wid. I 
p. wii] niounled up so high as his. He met with a number of eminent doctors 
and received from them [frodifional hi formation). lit' heard the SaJnh of Muslim 
[p. 348 of this rol.i tauglit by the jurisconsult Aliu Ahd Allah Muhammad Ihn al- 
Fadl al-Furaw i [.see page 8 of this vol ), and was the last surviving pupil of that 
master; the Sahih of al-Hukluiri [vol. If. p, 59^) he heard tanghl h\ Ahu Rakr 
Wajihi Ihn Tahir Tl m Muhammad as-Shahhami and by Ahu’1-Faluli Ahd al-Wahhah 
Hm Shah Ihn Ahuiad as-Shadyakhi (1); he heard also the text of ihe M nival to 
[vol. II. p. 549) such as had been taught orally by Ahu Musah (2(, with the excejilion of 
certain passages (3); the profo.ssor who read it to him was Vhu Muhammad Hihal 
Allah Ihn Said Ihn Omar al-Rastami, generally knowm liy the surname of as-Suddi. 
The commentary on the noble Koran, composed by Abu Ishak ath-Thalahi [rol. I. 
p. 60) he heard taught by Aim ’1-Ahhas Muhammad Ihn Muhammad at-Tusi, gene- 
rally known by the surname of Ahhasa(4). lie received lessons also from a number 
of the doctors who taught at Naisapiir, and, amongst others, the jurisconsult Ahu 
Muhammad Ahd al-Jabbar Ihn Muhammad al-Khuwari. Some {traditional) infor¬ 
mation was also obtained by him from 0mm al-Khair Fatima, the daughter of Abu 
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’l-IIasan Ali Ibn Muzaffar Ibn Zabal (5). lie taught a great quantity of traditions, 
and students came to him from all quarters. I possess an ijdza [%ee vol. 1. p. 252) 
which he wrote (and seMt tome) from Khorasan, at the request of my father, who is 
now deceased. [It was drawn up) in the month of the latter Jumada, 610 (Oct.- 
Nov. A. I). 1213). I give a notice of this doctor merely on account of his great 
reputation and because, in his latter days, he had none to equal him [in learning). 
His birth took place in the year 524 (A. D. 1130); he died at Naisapur on the eve 
of the hvenliclli day of Shawwal, 617 (17lh Dec. A. D. 1120), and was interred the 
next morning.—The preceding article, in its present form, had been drawn up 
for some years, when 1 met with an ?jdra written by the shaikh al-Muw^aiyad himself, 
in which he thus traces up his genealogy: “Written by al-Muwaiyad, the son of 
“ Muhammad, the son of Ali, the son of al-Hasan, the son of Muhammad, the son 
“ of Salih, the native of Tus.” 


(I) In tlif lii’si vdlunio, i>ap‘ bbl, Ihi*? name is transcribed incorrectly. 

[i) Alii*! Mu>AI) Ahrnad Ibn Aid Ilakr ul-KAsiin az-Zulin (az-Zuh.iin ?), an eminent jurisconsult of the 
Malikito hi'i’l and luhlt ol Medina, died in Llie iiiuntb ot UainadAn, A. II 242 (January, A. I). 857). 

(3) Liti’rally: To the exclusion of what wa'^ excepted in it. The precise ineaninfr ol lliis expression I am 
unable to determine. 

(i) In all the inannscripls, this name is written a...La&. 

(5) The orihugrapbv of this name is fixed by the Ktlmils, 


AL-MUWAIYAD AL-ULUSI. 


Abu Said al-Muwaiyad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Muhammad al-Ulusi was 
one of the great poets of his lime. He composed a quantity of amatory and sati¬ 
rical pieces, eulogised in his verses a number of persons who held high olfices in 
Irak and left a diwdn [or coUettion) of poems. Entirely devoted to the vizir Aim 
ad-Din Yahya Ibn Hubaira (1), he extolled his merits in some very fine eulogiums. 
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[Miiliibb afl-T)in Ibn an-Nnjjar [i?o/. /. p, I i' tifivos Ibe folkmin^ account of him in 
the History of Raglulatl: “ This poet, wlioso name ^^as Allaf, tlie son of Muhammad, 
“ llic son of Ali, the son of Said, was "cncrallj Known h\ appellation of a/- 
Mtnvahjaf} [firllficil hij iJirhiC grarr]. lie was horn at Ulus, a village in the 
neighboiirliood of al-Haditha [rol. 11. p. r^5), was hroiighl up at Dnjjiil and then 
‘‘ w'cnl to Hagbdad and filled the duties of a ichaush ill) under the reign (d the 
“ im^in [khallf] al-Muslarshid IVillab. He was satirized hj the poet Al)u ’l-Fadl (3); 
hut afterwards began to make \erses himself and composed so great a ipianlily of 
them that he heeame generally known as a poet. Eulogium and satire he much 
“ indulged in, after taking refuge in thcscr^iceof the sultan Masnd Ihn Muhammad 
“ Ibn Malik SliTdi,” — of whom mimlion has been alrond\ made [p. lioo of llus vnL] 

— “ Having spoken too much and in a \ery improper manner of the iindni al- 
Muktafi and the companions of that khalif, he was arrested and put in prison.”] 
The Kdtih Imad ad-Oiii al-Ispahani [p.^00 of thin r(d.]^ri\s of him, in [he k ha rid a: 

- His importance was exalted, his situation opulent, hi'^ poetry in high re<jiie''t and 

“ obtaining gri'at success. lie acquired prepertii's and e.^tates, enjoyed abundant 
“ w’calth and li\ 0 'l in the best manner. Ihil then hi" good fortune stumbled under 
“ him and made a fall such as could be reco^ered fiuin with dilTu*ult\. He re- 
“ mained in the prison of the iindm al-Mnktati upwards of ten years and did not get 
“ out of it till the year 55.-) !>. llhO), on the accession of the imam al-Mus- 

“ tanjid to the khalifat. I met with him at that time and obseiwed that his sight 
“ bad been dimmed by the darkness of the dungeon in which lhc\ detained him. 
“ He usually were the military dress. He [thru] traM’lled to Mosul, lie is the 
‘‘ author of .‘'Orne good poetry in the amatory style, offering charming turns of 

thought and admirable specimens of versification. He often hit on the rarest 
“ of those ideas wbicli are most original. He says, for instance, in describing the 
*' pen [haluia]: 

“ k{reed) well-slraightcncd can enrich and can destroy, in casi; it makes a promise and 
“ in case of threats. A knbmi suffices to diminish a numerous army, even Ix’fore the swords 
“ are drawn from the scabliards. It received from the thicket in which it grew tlie hencficcut 
“ quality that iilacc communicat'.;d to its streamlets and the drcadfuliiess it gave to its lions.” 

I may here observe that 1 found these verses ascribed to another author, and 
God knows best by whom they were composed. Never wa^ a finer idea uttered 
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on such a subject as llic pen. The thought expressed in the tliird [and Iasi) verse is 
borrowed from the following description of a tanbilr (4): 

That timhnr^ tiandsoine in shape, imitates, hy its dear notes, [Oto mng of) tlie nij^hlingale. 
When it sounds, it utters loud tones, such as it had learned [from tho birds) when it waved in 
the form of a branch. Thus it is that he who frequents tin* learned in his youth becomes, when 
he grows up, a well-informed doctor. 

This is n(nv a very trite idea, having been often employed hy poets. It is thus 
that one of them has said : 

She came with a lute (ri) which imitated and aided her (eo/Vr); see what strange tilings hapjien 
to a tree! For a lime, birds of various sorts sing and coo upon its branches; then, when i( 
is dri<‘d uji, human beings sing to it. For it, time has never ceased to be noisy (0): birds 
and strings, two classes of irrational beings, have always ke))t it in excitation. 

The same idea is lliiis expressed hy another poet: 

The lute has enjoyed two kinds of desirable pleasure; blessings lx; on the man who cut it 
from the tree and on him bj whom it was planted! AVhilst it was green and flourishing, turtle¬ 
doves cooed upon it and, when drv, a female musician sang to it. 

Did I not fear being led away from my subject and falling into prolixity, I should 
give liere many other dotaclied pas.sages in which the same idea is expressed. 
Baba ad-Din Zuhair, a person of whom we have already spoken [vol. /. p. 542), 
said, in a hasida containing an eulogy on Aksis, the son of al-Malik al-Kamil 
{see page 2i0 of this vol.): 

The hoards of the pulpit thrilled with pleasure at his name; they perhaps recollected the time 
when they were [liring) branches. 

Let us now give the rest of the article drawn up by Imad ad-Din : “ Ilis son 

Muhammad was (remar/irJ///) intelligent and composed some good poetry. In 
** the year 564 (A. D. 1168-9), he fled (/or protection) to al-Malik al-Aadil Nur 

ad-Djn Mahmud [seepage 338 of this vol.}, sovereign of Syria, wlio was then at 
“ Sarkbad (7); but he fell sick there and, being sent off to Damascus by that sultan, 
** he died on the way, at a village called Raschida.”—End of the extract.—We give 
here a specimen of al-Muwaiyad’s poetry: 

0, how the zephyr breathing from Hajir (8) was cool to that bosom {of mme) in which the 
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arclcnl boats (of lore) wore not to bo oxtingnisbod! O, bow boautiful ibe imago iof ?//// hdorrtf 
seen % wr ht n (fvrmii)\ b} ilio l)righlnoss of its face it bolrn^od ibo prost'nro of nn own image 
(ni that drvaoi) and iben conroalod me with its coal-black Iiair. Its double bolt encircled (ti 
/rn,\sf ///.v) a j)l:.inl biancb, which bad been watered by showers, so that its tender [(rood) was 
verdant and w'n\ed urith pJrnmrcS. T\’hon morning lanced the dart of separation against our 
union and h it no sign of our interview', except a recollection which I shall retain for ever, I 
slopped at llnzwa ;P), where the marks of the (hriovrd's /jrrsrnrr^ thontjli infill raisfiiuj), bad 
nearl} (lisaj>j)ean‘d, whilst (*ver\ sign of m\ bodj s existence {tu fl/d //'o/ AZ) was comj>letel\ elTaced. 
There I remained fixed (ns lirndii) as in\ fingers are fixed to m\ right hand, hnl inj stopping 
was no! like that of a miser who has lost his ring in the sand. Her disdain [irorc nirfumt/ nod) 
did not lease I'le shghlesi trac«‘ of in\ bod\, not even so much ruins as might he swept away 
( .^***:-) h\ ilic torrent of inx tears. She [londr jur /rroji till / losl onj sifjlit and did not 
leave nu' a single e\e to see with; xel the poison who deslroxs a thing is boi.nd to replan* it. 
O, how 1 longed to see her cara\an and its wear\ camels whilst the\ groaned during theii noc- 
lunia! iiiatih lo d tod, o///e/w o^e///', like nn tears. Tin* crescent ol tin* night wa.s 

then held loilli in the hand ('f (he Pleiades (mid jirrntilh’d me to sir /in); so, I emhiaced her 
till her necklaces burst asiindei and fell to the ground. 

This passage is laketi fri)i!i a long limiht in wliieh Ihe aiillior di^plaw’d great 
lalcMit and iiuilatiil holli in rli\me and tncasiire a juioin cnnijiosed I)> al-.Mulanalihi 
for Saif tel Dawlat llitt Haindan and coniincncing lliiis : 

{7'fir ,',oo-/‘ilfil/oi‘iit of \ our promise, nix two friends! {n/Jiot^ ?//<" as inurh as {f//r nyorf 
of] this (idoioffoo/‘d\ abode, no pait of which is more painful / Zo ro/zZemy/Z^///) th.m its ruins; 

both (; rontsrd to) seeond me (/n /nr/ong). and the readiest cure {/or t/ir foinif' of the 
/."(It tj are tears shed m ahundance. 

In tlic hastihi above-nienlioncd, al-tjlhsi has inserted licmisliclies taken from the 
poems ofal-.Mulanahlii, and employed iheni in the iwnnuvT [designated hg the technical 
term) tadmhi (lOj. The greater part of Ids poelrx is good, llis Lirlh look place 
at Ulus, in the \car (.\. Ik 1100-1); lie pa.s.sed lliero Ids earh yontli and died at 
Mosul on Tlinrsday, the 2ilh of Ramadan, 557 (Olli Sept. A. 1). 1102). Among 
the numerous verses composed hj him in prison, x\c may notice llic following: 

Mx tears were pareli<*d up by llic burning [ardor irhich ronsmued my henrf)^ when my friends 
departed, and I marvelled to find myself left here alone. But jou know that wood, placed on the 
fire, lets its sap fall in drops, (imrpiiiy through .sorrow*;for having been separated from its leaves. 

I pass my nights in prison, and the pleasure 1 feel in llunking on you {my friends!) is equal to the 
joy which liberty could give; me. Let the fortune which aftlicts me not be shocked at the black¬ 
ness of my hair; the flames which torment my heart only serve to ^consolidate their colour (14). 

He left Baghdad in the year 456 (A. D. 1064).—The mention I made of the dale 
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on which al-Miislanjid was raised to the throne reminds rnc of a curious fact wliich 
T cannot abstain from mentioning: an eminent shaikh of Irak informed me that 
al-Mustanjid had a dream, wliilst his fatlicr al-Muklaft was still alive, and in it 
he saw a figure like an angel come do\’in from heaven and write u]>on his sleeve 
tlie letter k//// four times. Wlicn he awoke, he sent for an interpreter of dreams, 
related to him what he had seen and obtained this answer: “ You will be raised 

to the khalifat in the year 555” (12), and that was really the case. lie had this 
dream a good while boiore his father’s death.—“ Vhhi means hclonniug to VIAs 
“ which is a jdace situated on the Euphrates, in the neighbourhood of the lladitha 
“ of Aaua.” Such is the observation made bj Izz ad-Din Ihn al-Alhir (i;o/. 11. 
p. 288), in correcting the mistakes of the hcifiz Ibn as-Samani [rol. 11. p. 150). The 
latter had said that Ulus was a place on the sea-coast of Syria, near Tarsus. Al- 
1 lusi, ha\inggone to Baghdad in his youth and fixed his residence there, might be 
considered as native of that cit>. Ibn an-]Najjar says that we should pronounce Ahh 
with a long a {instead of Ulas.) 

(I) Tlic lilt' of Iliii Iliili.iir.i wiy III' liiuiiil ill this xMirk. 

(i) A iinor-ke<')ii'r, n sori'i'.uit of polu-o, 

(n) Pi'rli.ip-^ \iii^ 'l-I'.iill Ahiii.id Ilm al-Kliazjii (sec m"!!. 1, paj?e 131). 

(4) Tilt' tanhin IS .1 sort uf lute. 

(b) The lute IS n.imed nl-nikl jii Arabic, and the same word sit^iiifies akso a pitcc of trood. This double 
Ml^mficntioii IS tifh'n jila\i'il upon hy jiocis. 

((.) I read 

(7) Sarkliad was a siriuiff castle in the province of Haun\ii. 

(8) Tins place \Nas situated in AVyV/, the Arabian Arcadia. 

(9) Hu7Ava also was situated iii Najd. 

(10) Hy the word tndmin is de.'Jif^natcd the iiitrodiictioii of a ver.se or a hernistirh ot one poet into a piece 
composed liy another. The passag^c thus quoted umleryocs a chang^o of si^nii ication which is efl'ecicd hy the 
words that precede nr follow it. 

(II) The translator thinks he 1 •• here indicated clearly the idea which the ])oet meant to express. The 
licmistich, rendered literally, si^^'iiilh's: “Burning makes solid the work ol the burner [al^harrdki)” 

(14) The tour khas are the initials of the words khildfa, khamsj khamsin, khamsmia, which signily^: 
khalifat, five, fifty, five-hundred. 
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AL-3FI 1TA1.LAD IC.N AIlI SUFRA. 


Vhii S.iM al-Miiliallal) was Ihc son of Abi'i Siifra Zaliin Ibn Sarrak Ibn Siibh Ibn 
Kindi Ibn \mrlbn Adi Ibn Wdi! Ibn iil-lMrilb Ibii al-Alik Ibn al-Azd—or al-Asd— 
Ibn liman Ibn Ann’ Mnzaikiya Ibn Aainir Mil as-Sania Ibn llarilba Jbn Ainr al-Kai? 
Ibn Tbdlalialbn Mazin Urn al-Azd. Ilis surnames al-Azdi, al-Alaki, al-Rasri indi- 
c.il * that bo doscoiid di from al-Alik, nioinbor of llu* tribo of al-.Vzd, and llial be \Nas 
a native of Rasra. Ilis falhor nTei\(‘d Ibo surname id‘ Abn Sufra [Ihr father of 
So fra] because lie bad a daupjder called Sufra. His family/’ sa\s al-Wakidi 
[p. 01 of IfiLs vol ], “ inlialiiled l>aba They embraced Islaiuism in the life- 
‘‘ (iuieof God’s apostle [Miihammaif], but relapsed after liis divilb and refused to pay 
tlio lei^al aim''. [The kho'if .4bu Raki as-Si(blik soot a^^ainsl IImuo Ikrima Ibn 
“ Abi .bdil a!-Makb/.umi. Tbi^ [(jrnerof attacked tbem, put them to rout and ^lew 
“ a great number. The remainder shut tbemselves up in a castle wbieb belonged 
“ to tbem and were there blockaded by the Musuimaus. Tlu'v at length surren- 
“ dered to lludaifa Ibn al Yaman and submitted llieir fate to bis decision, lie put 
to death one liundred members of their noblest families, reduced tlieir children 
** into capli>il\ ami sent them to Aliu Rakr. .Among tbem was Abu Sufra, who was 
“ then a inei i' boy and bad not attained the age of puberU. Abu Rakr granted tbem 
“ tlieir libi’rh and told them to go wbenwer they ]deascd ; on wbieb they dispersed 
[in varioos directio)is] and .\bu Sufra was one of those who settled at Rasra.”— 
Ibn Kutaiba notices ibis account in bi*^ Kitdh aJ-^!udrif und says (2 : ** That story 
** is false and al-Wakidi was mistaken when be related it: Abu Sufra was not 
one of those (nzpt/re.vj and was never seen by Abu Rakr. It w’as Omar Ibn al- 
“ Rhattab whom be went to see, and he was then an elderly man, with a grey bead 
“ and a grey beard; and Omar told him to dye them, which he did. How then 
“ could he have been a boy when Abu Rakr was reigning? moreover, al-Muballab, 
“ the youngest of his sons, was born two years before the Prophet’s death, and some 
“ of the other sons were born more that thirty years before that event.”—Al- 
Muhallab was llic bravest of men ; be defended {the city oPj Basra against the Kha- 
rijiles and had many famous encounters with them in al-Ahwaz. Abu ’I-Abbas 
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al-Miibarrad (/>. HI of this i:()l.)h:\9, g’nen an account of most of Ihem in his Kdmil, 
and, if his narration liad not been so long and the events so unconnected, I should 
have given an extract from if here (.3). The dehnise of Basra hyal-Muliallah pro¬ 
cured for tliat city the name of the Baaro of al-Muliallab. Tliis cliief was dis- 
lin{;uished for his noble caracler and liis generosity. The folhnving anecdote is 
told of him : 1I(^ once \\enl to Midvlva for the purpose of conversing with Ahd Allali 
Iho az-Ziil)air who was llien ruling over ifijaz, Irak and the neighhoiiring countries 
under the lilh’ of khalif. Ahd Allah look him a[)<ut in order to (ajiisull with 
him and (soinr tlinr nftrr,] came in Ahd Allah Ihn Safwan, the grandson of 
(Imaiva Ihn Kind if Ihn AVahh and a inemher id the Koraishid.e family called the 
.loinah. On cmh'ring he exclaimed: “ Commander of thi' faithful! who is this 
“ man that has hi'en taking ii[» your time all daj ?” — “ Do you tioI know him?" 
saul Ahd \llah —“ .\o." replied the other.—“Well!” .‘^aid Ahd Allah, “he is 
‘ the lord of the ol Iiak."—‘'(Ian it he al-3iuhallah IIju AhiSufra?”— 

It is he.” A1 Midiallah Hum said : “ C.ommander of the failliful I who is (his 
“ man?" — “The loid of the Koraish,” said Ihn az-Zuhair.—“tiau it he Ahd Allah 
“ i!m Safwau?"—“Jusl^o." Ihn Kutaiha sav", ia his liildb (J-Mudri;, that no 

lao,Ioiich was'W(>r inado against a!-'*uhal!ah (xeepl lor lying, and that it was he 
whom people designated hv tin* woiaD : Bnli yrh<lcl> {he act out for liti' purpose of 
(ijfiof. Ihn Kutaiha then adds th(*se words: “As for me, I shall sa>( that, of all 
'* men, al-Muhallab was he who feared (lod the most, and that he was loo noble, 
“ too generous to tell lies; hut he was (a/iea//.s*} engaged in war and the Prophet has 
“ said: ‘Whir eonsisls in [siralugems ami] deceit.’ lie used to address the Khari- 
“ jites in (e^i/ roca/) lenos, saying one thing and meaning anulher, so as to keep 
“ them in dread, and that was wliy they called him the liar and said that he went 
“ about telling falsehoods. When the Prophet intended to engage in a war, lie 
“ concealed his real project by giving out another."—Al-3luharrad C-\plains, in his 
Kdmil, son>e verses in wliich al-duhallab was accused of Ijing and what he writes 
is to his ellcct: “The pool employed the word liar, hecuusc al-Muhallab was versed 
“ ill the law and acquainted with the tradition according to which the Prophet 
“ said : Every he shall betvritleii down as a lie [by the recording angels), with the 
“ exception of three; a lie toll in order to reconcile two men, a lying promise made 
“ hy a man to his wife, and a lie in which a man, when engaged in war, makes a 
“ promise or a threaU"' Al-Muliallab soraetiracs forged traditions for the purpose 
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of slrengllicning the Mosliin cause ami weakening that of the Ivhanjites. There 
was an Azdile tribe called llic Xadab, and the people of it used to say, when they 
saw al-Muhallal) coining to them : Al-3IuhaUab hns set out for the purpose of 
It was of him that one of them said: 

You would l)C a man perfort in e\er\ waN, did um onh sjM'ak llic until. 

Al-Muharrad sSays, towards the end of his Adm*/, in that chapter wherein he relates 
the war with the Kharijiles and gives an account of what passed hetwci n al-Miihallah 
and the Azarekites (i): ‘*Jri old times stirrups were made of wood and were liable to 
break when the rider knocked them [against any thiny]\ and, in that case, if he 
tried to strike an ad\ersarj with the iword or Avith the spear, he had nothing to 
“ bear upon or to support him. Al-Muhallah therefore ga\e or<lcrs that thes should 
“ be made of iron, and he was the iirst A\ho caused iron stirrups to he forged.”— 
The anecdotes told of al--MuliaIlab are verj numerous. He passed through many 
vicissitudes of fortune. Tlic last post be held was the govcrnmi'nl of Khora^an, 
which province he administered in the name of al-llajjaj Ihn Yusuf ath-Thakeli 
(rol. 1. p. 356) who, at that time, ruled over the two lraks and had moreover 
received from Ahd al-.Malik Ihn ^larvvan the governments of Khurasan and Sijistan. 
Khorasdn he gave to al-.Muhallah and Sijistan to Ohaid Allah Ihn Ahi Bakra [5). 
Al-Huhallab went to Rhorasan and took po.ssession of his government in tin* seventy- 
ninth year of the Hejira (A. D. 698-9i. He had then lost one of his eyes, in con¬ 
sequence of a wound he received at Samarkand when Said, the son of [the khalif) 
Othman Ibn Affan, effected the conquest of thalcilv. This happened under the 
khalifat of Moawia, the son of Abu Sofyan. Al-Muhallah had accompanied Said in 
that expedition. Another person who then lost his eye was Talha Ibn Ahd Allah 
Ibn Khalaf al-Khozai, surnanicd the Talha ofTalhas [Talliat at-Talhdl] and renowned 
for his noble caracter and his generosity. It was in allusion to this accident that 
al-Muhallab said: 

Though I lost my eye, I have preserved ray life, and that, thanks be to God! will contribute^ to 
make me forget my mishap. When the cause of God is to be defended, our cavalry must endure 
fatigue; and when missiles arc thrown about, some eyes must be blinded. 

According to another account, his eye was knocked out of its socket at the siege 
of Talakan. Al-Muhallab held the government of Khorasan till the day of his death. 
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When Ills Iasi hour drew near, ho chose fur successor his son Yazul, wliose life we 
shall give laler, and, in his dying irijunclions, ho lold him Ijoav he should act and 
indicaled llie ineasurcs lu5 should cruploj. Tie said lo liirn, amongst oilier things: 
“ My son! choose your hdjib [rhfimherlaiu, priinc-ministcr) for his prudence, and 
“ )oin' kdtib [srerrfan;] for (lie elegance of his stylo; a man’s hdjib is his face and 
a man's hdlib his tongue.” lie died in the niontli of 7AV1-Ilijja, A. ]I. 83 (Dec.- 
Jan. \. 1). 702-3J, at ghul, a village situated in the district of Marw ar-Riid, and 
in llu‘province of Kliorasaii Ai-{'[rrJ. fl. pnfjr 597) slates, in his History, 
that al-Muliall:i’t died in llu* \ear 72; fhid lvno\\s if he he right. YVe shall dicuss 
this point more full\ in the life of lus son Yazid, and, lo tliat article we refer the 
rra(l('r The hue s.'nings imd elegant allusions which are allrihuied lo him indi¬ 
cate til ‘ noh!enes> of his smillnients and show his desire to ohlain an honorahle 
repiilaliou ami imrit praise. One of lliese saxings was: “Life is belter than death, 
“ and good renown i< heller than life. Were I to obtain a gift (u hich Gad] never 
“ yef gianted to ans man, I slumhl wish lo heeome an ear, so that 1 iiiighl hear 
what [H'oplo said of me, llie day after my death.” These words, according to 
anollier account, wme iltteiod hv his son Yazid; God knows liesll Al-YIuhallab 
ust’d lo sav to Iiissons: “M) dear hi \'! l!) * fahc.'^t raiiiKnl you can liaxe is that 
“ wliicli olhei [KWpUi [rrrrlrcd from you and) wear," The poet Ahii Tammaiii al- 
Tai [rol. I. p. 3’iSj alludes to ihissaxing iu a letter wrillen to a person from whom 
he wibhed to obtain the gift of a cloak and in which he said: 

'I'lioii art In' who can wdl understand wliat al-’Mnliallah meant when he gav^ recommeiulaiions 
about raiment. 

A great number of elegies were composed on the death of al-Yliihallab. Jn one 
of these pieces, the jioel Aaliar Jbn Tausia (G) said : 

Alas! that glory is departed which placed weallli wiili’mour reach. Generosity and benefi¬ 
cence have disappeared since we lost al-'Mnliailab. These two (etVO/c.s) resided constantly at 
Marw ar-Ilud, but now they are nut to be found cither in the East or in the AVesL -» 

Al-YIuliallab left a great number of sons, all of them generous, noble-minded, 
beneficent and illustrious. Jbn Kiitaiba says, in his Kildh al-Madrif: “It is slated 
“ that three hundred sons came upon earth from the loins of al-Muhallab.” We 
have already mentioned [vol, L p. 529) two of his [greal^] grand-sons, Ruli [Uauh] and 
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lazid, (lie sons of Iliillm Ihn Kuhtsn llm nl-Muhnllnl), nml we shall gixe the life <>/ 
Yazid under the letter Y. One of his most (listinfruishccl sons, Ahfi fawaris al- 
Mughira, ^as gPiicmUy entnisled by him yvith the comniainl of the troops sent 
against llic Kharijites and h!}d^^ith them several famous ongagomonLs, accounts of 
wliicO arc coulaincd in Itooks of history. In llic<e cxjicdilions he (lisplavcd grcal 
bravery, iiiftdli^encc and resolulion. lie accoiiipanied his father to Khurasan, acted 
as his lieutenant at Marw as-Slialijan and lliere lie died in the \car S2 ,A. I> 701-2;, 
whilst his father was yel alive. An elegy x\as composed on his death hy Ahu 
Arjjania Ziad al-Aajara, otlierwisc called Ziiid Ibn Snlaitnan (7). This j)opular 
poem, whielt rhimes in h and begins ih.u-^, is allrihiilcd h\ some to the celebrated 
poet Ihn Jahir, a menihcr of the ^rihe of Abd Rais: 

Say to the cnra\.-ins and to die warriors selliii'; out for battle, (so// fn) those who depart in the 
niorniug and those who, in the e\enini;, hasten to arrive: Geiierosit\ and uianliness are inrw ^liul 
up in a torn)) at ]\lar'W, near the high road. On passing hj. sariiliee (/e //> iitinut* > a camel of 
noble race and many a rapid steed. Sprinkle the blood on the sides of his tornh. for he was a 
sbedder of I)Iood and a slajer of \ictims. AftCi the hour of noon, draw near unto his loud) and 
the flag of commaiidemeui //7oeA evz/vs orrr if) and invite f/ais*'ir/io />//,! as hunters 
do wlien roasting \enison (H). in pursuing (Me/'oe) and in l•elnrnmg (//vo// /nttf/r) he was a 
father to his troops, hiil now, he lies (emym/^7 os) a pledge, in a gta\(* among the tombs (tn 
thedax his bier was borne away, I saw that noble acts were disappearing with the snperioritv of 
his merits and praise-worlhj d<'<‘ds. All lh<‘ land was shaken bv his fall, so that our \< r\ lu'arls 
remained not uiiscalhed. (7'/e// su/fn- a no now, for he was the noblest man that e\er walked 
{on inrtli]', lie smiled at the arrows shot [fiijninst lout) In the bowmen. In him e\er\ noble 
qualitx arri\ed at jierferlion, and to that he lent his aid hy manN a xirliiotis art. It is grief 
enough for us to see the dwelling in whicli he is now lodged, inner to (piit it til! the end of time. 
The pulj)its are empty in whicli he presided at tlie praver; his saddles liave been i'emo\ed from 
(Me hnrh of) all his spirited mares and high-mettled steed.'*. I cl it lie known that, when an\ 
man's death is to be lamented, no lamentations could equal al-Mughira's merit. Our borses and 
our lances weep for al-Mugbira, and the female mourners bewail bim wilb cries and lamenlalion.s. 
Al-.Mugliira is dead, after bating so often affronted .swords and .spears. AVben affairs were em¬ 
broiled for (Me /y'.s7 of) men atid led to struggles and conflicts (U), be alone, that skilful {rliir/), 
unratclled the cord (10) by bis superior intelligence. I see tbe destiliile weeping for ai-Hlugblra 
the benelicenl, whose hands bestowed so freely. For them lie was a terdanl meadow, when they 
went forth to seek the pasture-ground of beneficence, when the flashes of every lightning- 
cloud {hut las) bad ceased to gleam. Al-Muhallab, aided hy al-Mugblra, w’as like him who 
lowered buckets into a well tvliich was lliought to be nearly dry, and having found there water 
in plenty, lilled up the cistern with the aid of camels and machines (If). If he halted in the 
midst of a desert, the jilacc where his thirsty camels stationed would overflow, that day, with 
running water. "Warfare w ill never have an abler man than al-Muhallab : he makes it produce 
its effects (i2) by means of chosen horses, thin in the flanks, rapid in crossing plains and deserts. 

In the hour of grief, his cavalry rallies around him, and the sides of the horses arc white with 
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copious sweat. To this mighty prince, bearer of a diadem, his friends look up Mith joy, whilst 
the eyes of the envious are cast down before him. True standard-bearer of war! when ho 
marches against the foe, good omens are for him and bad ones (for his enemies). 

This is one of the finest and most brilliant kastdas ever composed. It contains 
upwards of fifty verses and, were I not apprehensive of lengthening ihis article too 
much, I should insert the whole of it. Abu Ali 'l-Kdli (vol. L p. 210) speaks of 
it in the work which he designed as a supplement to his Amdli and examines 
some of the verses: “This poem,” says he, “has been attributed to as-Salatan al- 
“ Abdi (13), the famous poet, but, in reality, if was composed by Ziad al-Aajam.” 
The second verse of it is often quoted in grammatical works, to prove that feminine 
nouns maybe considered as masculine when they do not designate beings possessing 
female sexual organs (14). This verse, having been cited so often, is the best 
known of those which form the poem. The idea expressed in the third and fourth 
verses was bo^ro^^ ed by another poet and rendered in these terms : 

Bear me, both of you, to the side of his tomb and sacrifice me there, if you have no other 
victim. Sprinkle my blood upon his grave; for know this well, that 1 owe all my blood (mi/ 
life) to his bcncficoncc. • 

These two verses were composed by the shartf Abu Muhammad al-llasan Ibn 
Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abi 'd-Dau, a descendant of al-Husain, the son of Ali, and 
the rector (naktb) of the funeral chapel which is situated near that gate of Baghdad 
which is called Bdb at-Tin. They form part of a kastda in which he lamented the 
death of the nakib at-Tahir, the father of Obaid Allah. Such is the statement 
made by al-Imdd al-Kalib (p. 300 of this voL], in his KhariJa. He men (ions also 
that the shartf Ahu Muhammad died at Baghdad in the year 537 (A. D. 1142-3). 
After reading this passage in the Khartda, I found the same verses in the Mojam 
as-Shuard [Dictionary of pocts]^ a work drawn up by al-Marzubani (p. 67 of this 
vol.) for Ahmad Ibn Muhammad al-KLaithami, surnamed Abu Abd Allah, or, by 
other accounts, Abu 4-Abbas, or Abu 4-Uasan. The author had a leaning towarcl^ 
the Shiite doctrines and wrote satires against al-Bohtori (15).—Al-Mughira, the son 
of al-Muhallab, tore a brocade cloak which Ziad al-Aajam was wearing, and this 
circumstance induced the latter to compose the following verse : 

I declare that, in tearing the brocade, you have torn to pieces the renown of al-Muliallab. 
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When al-Muliallab heard of this, he tried to propitiate the poet and succeeded in 
pacifying him,-—Abu ^1-Husain Ali Ibn Ahmad as>Salami relates, in his History of 
the governors of Khorasan, tliat a person who heard this kasida recited by ZiM al- 
Aajam, before al-Muhallab had got any knowledge of it, went to that emir and, 
having repeated it to him, obtained from him a gift of one hundred thousand pieces 
of silver. Ziad al-Aajam came afterwards and recited to him tlic same poem, on 
which al-Muhallab said : ** I have already heard it from another person.*’—‘‘That 
" person,” said the poet, “ (did not compose he) only heard me recite it.” Al- 
3fuhallab gave him also one hundred thousand pieces of silver.—This emir left 
a numerous family in Khorasan, and his posterity were designated by the name 
of al-Mahdliba [the Miihallabs). Al-Akhnas al-Tai, a poet cited in the Ilamdsa, 
speaks of them in a poem composed by him in honour of al-Muhallab. Here 
are his words: 

In a year of scarcity, as I was far from my native country, I stopped to pass the winter with 
ilie family of al-Muhallab. Their benevolence, their kind enquiries, and their generosity towards 
me were unceasing; so it seemed to me as if they were members of my own family. 

The vizir Abu Muhammad al-Muhallabi, of whom wc have already spoken {voL J. 
p. 410), was descended from al-Muhallab. At the commencement of this article, 
some names are mentioned which require to be explained and the orthography of 
whicli we must indicate. Muzaikiyd, with a long final was the surname of the 
Anir whose name occurs [in the genealogy). He was a Yemenite king and received 
this appellation because he put on, every day, two robes of cloth interwoven with 
gold, and tore them to pieces when he took them off, in the evening (16). He did 
so because he disdained to put them on again and was unwilling that any other person 
should wear them. It was he who emigrated from Yemen to Syria for a motive 
which it would take us too long to explain (17). The Ansars, that is, the tribes 
of al-Aus and al-Khazraj, were his descendants. Abu Omar Ibn Abd al-Barr (18), 
the author of the Kitdb al-Isltdb, says, in the little book to which he gave the 
title of aUKasd wa *l-Amatn, and which treats of Arabian and Persian genealogies : 
“ The Kurds are descended from Amr MuzaikiyA. They settled in the country of 
“ the Persians and there propagated their race. Their offspring was very numerous 
“ and received the name of Kurds.** A certain poet mentions this (tradition) in the 
following verse and he expresses the same opinion as Ibn Abd al-Barr: 
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I assure you that the Kurds arc not the children of tlic Persians; Uicir ancestor ^^as Kurd, 
the son of Amr, the son of ASimir. 

Aamir, the father of Amr [Muzaikiyd) obtained the surname of Md as-Samd (the 
water of heaven) on account of his beneficence and the great services which he ren¬ 
dered. For this reason, he was compared to rain. Al-Mundir al-Lakhmi, one 
of the kings of al-llira, was the son of a Ma as-Sama. Ilis father’s name was Amr 
al-Kais, the son of Amr, the son of Adi; his mother, Ma as-Sama, was the daughter 
of Auf, the son of Josham, the son of an-Namir, Hie son of Kasit. She was called 
Md as-Samd on account of her beauty and loveliness.— Daha^ with a short final a, 
is the name of a place situated between Oman and al-Bahrain. A band of Azdites, 
having settled there, was called the Azd (of) Doha. After the dispersion of the 
Azdites in the manner we have related at the commencement of this article (19), 
each of their fractions received an additional name, in order to distinguish it from 
the others. So, people spoke of the Azd of Daba, the Azd of Shanha, the Azd of 
Oman and the Azd of as-Sardt, though they were all sprung from the same slock. 
Let no one suppose that the differences indicated by these additional names implied 
a difference of origin. Tile poet surnamed an-Najashi, and whose names were 
Kais Ibn Amr Ibn Malik Ibn Hazn Ibn al-llarith Ibn Kaab Ibn al-Harith al-llari- 
thi, has said : 

I was like a man one of whose legs was sound whilst the other was sulTering from an accident 
of fortune. The sound leg was [the tribe of) Azd Shaniia. and the lame one, {the tribe of) 
Azd Oman. 

When al-Muhallab routed the troops of Katari Ibn al-Fujaa [vol, II, p. 522), he 
sent for Malik Ibn Bashir and said to him: “ I am going to sent you on a mission 
“ to al-Hajjaj; so, set off, for he is a man like yourself [in turn of mind),'* He 
then sent a present after him, but it was returned with this answer; ‘'Presents 
“ should not be given till they are deserved.” Malik pursued his journey and 
entered into al-Hajjaj's presence. “What is your name?” said al-Uajjaj. The 
other answered: “Malik Ibn Bashir(20).’' Al-Hajjdj: “Possessor and good newsl 
“ how did you leave al-Muhallab?*' Mdlih: “ He has obtained what he hoped for 
“ and is safe from what he feared.” Al-Hqjjdj : “How is he for his troops?” 
Mdlik: “Like a kind father.” Al-Hajjdj: “And how are they pleased with 
“ him?” Mdlik: “He has loaded them with kindness and sated them with jus- 
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“ tice.” Al~Hajjdj : “ Ilow do you behave when you meet the enemy?” Mdlik: 

We attack with all our might, hoping to prevail over them, and they do the 
‘'same with us.” Al-llajjdj : “What is Kalari Ibn al-Fujaa doing?” Mdlik: 
“ He employs against us the same stratagems as we do against him.” Al-Hajjdj: 
“ What prevented you from pursuing him?” Mdlik: “ We thought it better to 
“ take a position in his rear than to pursue him.” Al-Hajjdj : “Speak to me of 
“ al-Muhallab's sons.” Mdlik: “ They stay, as shepherds, in the pasture ground 
“ [midi?), till nothing more is to he feared there, and they protect their flock till 
“ they bring it hack.” Al~Hajjdj : “AVhich of them is the worthiest?” Mdlik: 
“ Let their father be asked.” Al~IIajjdj: “ I insist on your answering.” Mdlik: 
“ They are like a solid ring the two ends of which cannot he distinguished.” Al- 
Hajjdj : “Tell me, 1 adjure you! did you ever take lessons in that style of speaking?” 
Mdlik: “God makes no one acquainted with his secrets.” Al-Hajjiij then said to 
those who were sitting with him : “By Allah! that is the style of pure nature and 
“ has nothing artificial.”—I may here observe that these paragraphs ought to have 
been placed at the beginning of the article; hut I gave them as they came to my 
mind. 

(1) See our author’observations towards the end of the article. 

(2) This passaf^o is not to he lound in Mr. Wu&lcnfold’s edition of the Kitdb al-Madnf, 

(3) A very satisfactory account of the war w'illi the Khanjites [ilmentcrs or non-conformists) is given by 
M. Dozy in his Ihstoire <ies Mutulmam d'Espagne, tome I, page 1S5. 

(4) See Do/y’s flistoue des Musulmans d'E^pogue, tome I, page 149. 

(5) Abd HAtim Obaid Allah Ibn Abi Bakra, a member of the tril)e of Thakif, the same to wliich al-IIajjAj 
belonged, was appointed governor of SijistAn, A. 11. 50 (A. D. 670), and removed from oflice three years after¬ 
wards. He was again nominated to that post hy al-HajjAj in the year 78 (A, D. 097-8). Ho died A, H. 80 
(A. D, C99-700), whilst he was on an expedition into the enemy’s country; provisions failed; the greater part 
of his trooi)s died of hunger, and he ex])ired in that disastrous campaign. He had acted for some time as a 
kddi at Basra, and w'as the person who introduced the custom of chanting the Koran.— {Nujdm, Madrif*] 

(6) See vol. II. page 515. According to the baron de Hammer, NahAr Ibn Tausla died A, II. 108 (A, D. 
Til-i).’’~{Literaturgeschtchie der Araber, vol. II. page 600.) 

(7) See vol. I. page 631, and replace Sulaim, the incorrect reading ol Soy&ti’s Shawdhid, by Su/mmdn, which 
is that of our MSS. and of the Kitdb al-Aghdni, 

(8) The true reading of the last words in this verse is doubtful. 

(9) Literally : And were struggled for by him who wished to open and him who wished to shut, 

(10) Literally: The cord was twirled by a twister. 

(11) The text and the meaning of these two verses is uncertain. 
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(12) Literally: He milked its fore-teats. 

(13) According to Ibn Duraid, in his KU&b al-hhtikdk, this poet, whose name is written com¬ 

posed satires on Jarir (see vol, I. page 294). Do Hairiiner stales that he attacked the iioet al-Fara/.ddk also 
and that his names were Kassftm Ibn Kliabiya.— {Lilerntunjeschichte, vol. II. page 341.) 

(14) The verb is the masculine of the dneJ; to make it agree with Ihe words genmnity and ntimh- 
ness, which, in Arabic, are of the feminine gender, it should he written 

(15) The life of the poet al-Bohtori will he found in this volume. 

(1C) The verb mnznk, w'hencc the name of MuzaikiyA is derived, signifies to tear in pieces. 

(17) For the history of Mu/nikiy.A see M. Caussin de Perceval’s Essni, etc,, tome I, page 83 et seq, 

(18) His life will he found in the fourih volume. 

(19) This is an o\ersight of the author; he pr'diahly spoke of the dispersion of the AzdiU's in the rough copy 
of his work and supjiressed that account afterwards, Im! forgot to strike out the present passage. 

(20) Those names signify, in Arabic, possessor, son of the hearer nf good news. 


. MlUYAR AD-DAILAMl. 


Abu ’1-Ilasan Miliyar Ibn Mirzawaib, a native of Dailam and secretary for tlie 
Persian language, gained high reputation as a poet. He had been a fire-worsJiipiier 
but afterwards adopted the Moslim faith. It is said that he made his profession 
of I.slamism to the sharif ar-Rida, Abu ’I-Ilasan Muhammad al-Musawi (1), who 
was his professor and under whom ho made his poetical studies. He had al¬ 
ready composed a number of hastdas on the same model and rhythm as those 
of his master. My professor [Izz ad-Dtn) Ihn al-Alhir al-Jazari [sec vol 11. p. 288) 
stales, in his Annals, that Mihyar’s conversion to the true faith took place in the 
year 39i (A. D. 1003-4*), and that al-Kdsim Ibn Burhan said to him: “Mihyarl 
“ by becoming a musulman you have [merely] passed from one corner of hell to 
'‘another.”—“How so?” said Mihyar. Al-Kasim replied Because you were 
“ formerly afire-worshipper and now you revile the companions of our blessed 
“ Prophet in your verses (2).” As a poet he surpassed all his contemporaries by 
the copiousness of bis style. The collection of bis poetical works is so ample that 
it fills four volumes. In his poetry he displayed great delicacy of thought and a 
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remarkable loftiness of mind. The h^fiz Abu Baler al-Klialib (vol. 1, p. 75) 
speaks of him in his History of Baghdad and commends him highly: “ 1 used to 
** sec him,” says he, regularly, every Friday, to the great mosque called JdmS 
“ H-Mansdr ,^'—this was in Baghdad,—‘*and there students read his collected 
“ poetical works under his direction; but 1 had no opportunity of hearing his les- 
“ sons.”—Abu ’1-llasan al-Bakharzi [voJ» IL page 323) mentions him in the 
Dmiya-tal-Kasr and speaks of him in these terms: ‘'As a poet he well fulfilled 
“ the sacred rites which excellence requires; from beneath each of his words x\as 
“ displayed a maiden [thought)^ — and there was not in any of his kastdas a single 
“ verse on which critics, in pronouncing judgement, might say : If it hem so and 
so! 0, that it had been so and so! The human heart was the mould in which 
“ his verses were cast, and time, harmful as it is, was incapable of harming lliern.” 
lie then gives some pieces composed by him and some verses extracted from his 
kastdas. Abii’1-Hasan Ali Ibn Bassani (3) speaks of him with high commendalion 
in the Dakhira or Treasure, {a icork) treating of the noble qualities by which the 
people of the (Spanish] peninsula were distinguished; he gives also some specimens 
of his poetry and metrical compositions. One of Mihyar\s best-known kastdas is 
that which begins thus: 


May a persisting rain-cloud, whose waters bear the sand even into people's dwellings, rcfreslj 
and reauimaie with its contents the abode which iiiy mistress occupied at Rakmalaiii (i). How 
can 1 renew my intercourse with Omni Wfdik, now that the places in whicli we resirle are 
separated by {thv country of) Zarud (5) and its two mountains? My heart, though far from 
her, sees her with the eye of desire and is happy; hut who will enable iny 03cs to see her in 
reality? How pure, good God! and yet how troubled is our mutual love I how far is she from 
mec\cry morning and yet how near (tJ)! When my ejes are saddened [hy her absence)^ I 
am consoled by images and likenesses (seen in my dreams and) which augment the love I bear 
her. .1 embrace each pliant branch, as if it was her waist, and I sip from the mouth of the 
wine-cup, as if it was her lips. (/ cannot foryet) the day in which that charming gazelle ap¬ 
peared to me; she was standing on a sand-hill and looked dismayed, like a doc w liich had lost 
its fawn in the desert, and was alarmed to the heart’s core through dread of being bereaved 
(for ever. In that state,) its eyes acquire more beauty and the inflections of its neck more 
grace. The resemblance was so great that my sight, O 0mm Malik, doubled not of your being 
that gazelle. If you were not like her in the cheeks and in the forehead, you resembled her in 
(the graceful turn of) your neck; nay more 1 its eyes were yours. 0 women! you who con¬ 
demn the fondness shown for the abode of a person dearly beloved, [for a spot which is so) 
difficult to reach by tlie random elTorts even of our wishes, leave tlie lover to (his attachment for 
the land of] Najd, the sole occupation of his heart. Were even Najd a valley, that heart would 
never go beyond it. Supjiose you hinder him from seeing the beloved with his eyes, can you 
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hinder his heart from longing lo possess her? O for the night 1 passed at Zai cl-Aihel (the 
tnmarhh fjrou(i\, when her image came (to visit me in n dream) and rendered that night so 
short! O, how dear that remembrance! O how dear! Fear (of discover if.) treading in the 
foot-steps of love, approached (7) me in ail its terrors; may God not diminish the length of 
their road! They had nearly gone astray, in the darkness of the night, but they were directed 
(toivards ns) by the brillianl lustre of the beloved's teeth. 

A well-known pieces of his is tlie following : 

The heavy rain-cloud, driven forward by the south wind, appeared in the morning and wa¬ 
tered (liee copiously, abode of Umarna; and my heart remained at iIk; sand-hill, in the reserved 
grounds of the tribe. Turn, {my friend!) towards those grounds and say to my heart: “ Fare- 
“ well! ” Then pursue your journey and relate a wondrous tale; say that a heart w'ent away 
and left the body standing up. Say to neighbours who dwell at al-Gliada: “ How sweet would 
“ be the life one leads at al-Ghada, were it to endure! A year has passed without the lover’s 
“ having forgotten you; yet a lover’s passion ceases, once he has passed a year. Loaden the 
“ zephyr with the sweet perfumes you exhale, before it receives its load from the shih and the 
“ thummna (8), and send your images lo visit me in my dreams, if you mean to permit my eye- 
“ lids to taste of sleep.” 

These verses arc taken from a long hadda which contains many fine passages; 
but I shall confine m)sel| lo this extract for the sake of brevity. One of his pieces 
remarkable for the delicacy of its ideas is the kastda in which are found the fol¬ 
lowing verses : 

1 jiassed a slee[)Iess night; does she who enjoys repose at Sala (9) possess a heart capable 
of pitying those who sleep not? I implore you, by our mutual affection, you whom 1 love 
as my son! for you are dearer lo me than the son of my father (10); shed tears through 
aflliciion; for my eyes, when I ask them to pour forth (istabraziuha) tears, refuse lo obey. 
Though weeping be difficult for one who is unscathed (by sorrow), yet I liave never asked you 
to do what was not difficult. 

The same poet is the author of this fine passage on conlenledncss : 

Y ou blame the miser who is sparing of his wealth; w hy not be more parsimonious than he 
by sparing your self-respeci? Disgrace ..ot your hand by asking; life itself is of too little value 
to be asked for. I wrap myself up in the skirts of my conlcntcdness, and pass the night thus 
covered and envclopped. Notwithstanding my poverty, I appear before my enemies in sucll 
attire as denotes a man of wealth and thus make them think that I am rich. When a man passes 
his nights in sighing, and all his hopes prove vain, let him count only on himself. 

One of his kasidas contains an original thought which is thus expressed : 


When your foes see you, their souls fly from them with affright. One would think their 
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souls were aware of your presence sooner ilian their eyes. When you meet a hostile squadron 
and wish to disperse it, you have only to declare aloud your name and surname. 

The diwdn (or collected works] of this poet is so well known that we need not 
lengthen our arlicle by the insertion of other fine passages. There is, however, 
in one of his kasidas, a verse which pleases me so much that I shall give it here : 

The travclku's who have just set out, and from whom you are now separated, have left behind 
them hearts which shall ever refuse to admit of consolation for their loss. 

Mihyar died on Sunday, the 5lh of the latter Jumada, 428 (2Clh March, A. D. 1037), 
in the same year as the celebrated physician, the rdis Ibn Sina (Avicena, see vol. L 
p. 444). 1 read, however, in a book of annals, tlial his death took place in the year 

426; but the first date is the true one. Al-Dakharzi speaks of his son, AbCl ’1-lla- 
san, in the Dumya tal-Kasr^ and states him to be the author of the Jmtdii which 
rhymeil in h (^) and in which is found this verse : 

0 zephyr which brcathesl front KUzima! (11) seldom didst thou excite weeping oi 
affliction. 

But this poem, which is of considerable length, is well known to have been com¬ 
posed by Mihyar himself. 1 know not what made al-Bakharzi fall into this mistake. 
—and must be pronounced Mihydr and Marzawaih, They arc both 

Persian names and their signification is unknown to me. 


(I) The hie of Aluhamniad ar-Ilida is piveii in this volume, pa^e 11K. 

{•i) Mihyar had probably embraced the Sluilc d(.ttrine with tlu- intention "f pleasing his patron, who was 
desernded from Ali. 

(3) Sec vol. 11, page 304, and the Journal Asiatirjue lor Feb.-March, 18G1. 

(4) Ar-liukmatam was the name of a place situated on the border of a glen in the Arabian desert, on the 

road leading to Basra.—-(Afardwif.) In the te.\l of this verse we must read vjJU. 

(5) Zurud IS the name of a place on the road leading to Alekka.— {MarAsid,) 

. (e) The poet says she was near him because be saw her in bis dreams. 

(7) Read —The text of this piece is corrupt and the translation often cxinjectural. 

(8) The shih is the plant called by botanists artemma odoratissima or absinthium. The thumAma fj/am- 

cum) is a sort of grass. Both those plants are common in tb^ilry soils of Arabia and nortli Airisa. 

(9) Salfi was the name of a place near Medina.—(Afar4«cf.) 

(10) The son of my father, that is: myself. 

(II) KAztma, a welkknown place on the road leading from Basra to Mekka. 
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NAFfi, THE MAWLA OF IDN OMAR. 


Abu Abd Allah Nafe (1), the tnawla [or freedman) of Ibn Omar {vol. 1. p. 567), 
was a native of Oailam. He [was taken prisoner and) came into the possession of 
ibn Omar in one of the latter's campaigns. As a Tdht he held the first rank, and, 
as a Iradilionist, he had for teachers his patron [Ibn Omar], and Abu Said al-Khudri 
(vol. II. p. 208). Traditions were delivered on his authority [by his disciples) ai- 
Zuhri (see page 3 of this vol.), Aiyub as-Sakhtiani (vol. II. p. 588) and Malik Ibn 
Anas [vol. II. p. 545). lie had a high reputation as an exact Iraditionist and ranked 
among those lrust\\orthy narrators whose accounts were eagerly listened to, care¬ 
fully collected and taken as rules of conduct. The greater part of the Traditions 
dolivcTcd by Ibn Omar repose on the authority of Ndfe’s statements. Malik said : 
“ When I heard Nafe deliver a Tradition on the authority of Ibn Omar, I had not the 
“ least wish of hearing th^same Tradition from any one else.” A saying current 
among the learned in tha science of Traditions is : A relation made by as-Slidft 07 i 
the authority ofMdlik, and by him on the authority of Mfd, and by him on the autho¬ 
rity of Ibn Omar, (such a series) is really the golden chain; so exalted is the 
merit of each of these narrators. The shaikh Abu Ishak as-Shirazi [vol. I, p. 9) 
relates the following anecdote in that chapter of his Muhaddab which treats of 
marriage feats and scrambling for sweetmeats; he gives it in the vA6rds of Nafe 
himself: *‘I was walking with Abd Allah Ibn Omar, and he heard the sound 
“ of a shepherd’s pipe. On this, he stopped his ears with his fingers and went off 
“ the high-road. Every now and then, he would say to me: ‘ Do you hear it still, 

“ ‘ Nafe?’ and when 1 at length answered that 1 did not, he removed his fingers 
* ‘ from his ears and returned to the high road. He then said to me : * It was thus 
“ ‘ I saw the Prophet act [on a similar occasion).** This tradition presents a diffi-, 
cully which gave rise to a discussion among the doctors of the law; it is this: 
“ Why did Ibn Omar stop his ears so as not to hear the sound of the pipe and yet, 
instead of ordering his client NAfI to do the same, he authorised him to listen, 
“ in as much as he asked him, every moment, if the sound had ceased or not?” 
The solution given of this difficulty was that Nafe, being at that time a mere boy, 
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and not responsable (for a breach of the law]^ it was not necessary to forbid him to 
listen. This answer gave rise to another question, namely : “ It is perfectly certain 
“ that a declaration made hy a boy is not receivable {in law); why then did Ibn 
“ Omar put his trust in Nafe’s declaration touching the cessation of the sound?" 
This Tradition, as handed down to us, serves to strengthen the argument of those who 
assert that traditional information delivered hy a boy is receivable. This matter 
formed the subject of a famous controversy, an account of which w'ould be mispla¬ 
ced here. Numerous anecdotes are told concerning Nafe. He died in the year 
117 (A. D. 735-6); or, according to some, in the year 120. 


(l) His fallier’** name is imt well ascertained; it was either Hormvz or Kdtis, —(An-Nawlwi, in his Tahdib.) 


NAFft, THE KORAN-READEIt. 


Abu ftuwaim Nafe, the son of Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Abi Nuaim and a mawla of 
Jawana Ibn Shaiib as-Shijai, was a native of Medina and one of the seven principal 
Koran-readers. He was the imdni (I) of the people of Medina; they conformed to 
his manner of reading and adopted the readings be preferred, lie belonged to the 
third class [or generation) after the Companions [of Muhammad) and filled the office 
oimuhtanb [vol. 1. p. 375). llis humour was facetious (2) and his complexion 
dark, extremely dark, ibn Abi Uwais stated as follows: **Malik [vol. II, p, 5i5) 
“ told me that he read [the Koran) under Nafe’s tuition.” Al-Asmai (vol. 11. p. 123) 
.relates that Nafe said to him : ** Idrew my origin from [a family of] Ispahan.” It 
is thus that al-Asmai’s statement is reproduced by Abu Noaim [vol. I. p. 74) in the 
History of Ispahan. He (NdfS) had read [the Koran] under the direction of AbA 
Maimuna, a mawla of 0mm Salama, one of the Prophet’s wives. He had two pu¬ 
pils who transmitted to posterity his method of Koran-rcading; one of them was Warsh 
[see page 434 of this vol.) and the other Kumbul [vol. II. p. 21). We have already 
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mentioned them both under the letter atn (3). Nafe died at Medina in the year 
169 (A. D. 785-6). This event has been placed under the year 159 and other 
dates, but the first mentioned is the true one. There are doubts about his surname 
whether it was Abu '1-Hasan, or Abu Abd Allah, or Abd ar-Rahnian, or Abu Noaim 
— The word (jawana) served originally to designate a little, short man ; it 
was afterwards employed as a proper name for men, whether they were short or not. 
The Jawana here spoken of was a confederate ally of Hamza, the son of Abd al- 
Multalib, or, by another account, of al-Abbas, the son of Abd al-Muttalib. A third 
statement represents him as a confederate of the Hashimide family. — The word 
(shailb) was employed primitively to express the idea of death. — 

[Shijdi] signifies belonging to the tribe of Shijd^ which is a branch of the Banu Aamir 
Ibn Laith. As-Samani (ml 7/. p. 156) has neglected mentioning this patronymic 
[in his Ansah). 


(1) The word ivuim designates the i)erson who presides at the public prayer; but, in the present case, it 
appears to signify oracle, a person whose opinions were of the highest authority* See the Annah of Abh ‘1- 
IVda, voi, II, page 58. ^ 

(4) The true reading is ioUi *.i; sec AbO’I-Feda’sAnno/#,vol, II, p. 58, and TaAo/fd/o/-AVrd,MS.of Iho 
liibltothique imp4riale, ancien fonds, No. 042, lol. 25 t^mo. We read there 
He (N/tf^) was full of gaiety and good humour.” 

(3) The author is here mistaken: the article to wliich he alludes (vol. U. page 21) contains a short passage 
<111 Kunbul, but does not make any mention of W'arsh. 


AL-MUTARRIZI, THE PHILOLOGER, 


Abu T-Fath Nasir Ibn Abi ’1-Makarim Abd as-Saiyid Ibn Ali al-Mutarrizi was ^ 
native of Rhowarezm, a legist of the sect (or school) of Abu Hanifa [see page 555 of 
this vol), a grammarian and a philologer. He possessed a perfect knowledge of 
grammar, philology, poetry and all the branches of literature. He studied in his 
native town under his father and Ahu T-Muwaiyad al-Muwaffak Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad al-Makki (, a native of Mekka and) the [ablest) preacher in Khowarezm. 
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He had, besides, olhcr preceptors. Traditions were taught to him by a number of 
masters, one of whom was Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Ali Ibn Abi Saad al-TAjir 
(the merchant]. He gained a perfect acquaintance with that science, became a 
liead-man among the Motazelites (t) and preached openly the doctrines of that sect. 
In the secondary points of Moslim Jaw, he followed the system of Abu Hanifa. 
He expressed his thoughts with elegance and displayed great talent as a jurisconsult. 
We owe to him a number of instructive works such as the Commentary on the 
Stations (Makamat) of alHartri, a treatise which, notwithstanding its concision, 
a/Tords all the information that can be desired. In his Kitdh al-Maghrib (the fur¬ 
nisher of curious information] he treats of the strange and uncommon terms em¬ 
ployed in the language of the jurisconsults. This work is for the Hanefites what 
the work of al-Azliari {sec page 48 of this voL] is for the Shafiles. In it the author 
shewed that he was not unequal to his task, having assembled there every informa¬ 
tion that could be wished for. His Mdrih (exact indicator] was intended as a com¬ 
mentary on the Mughrib; it is a large wo»‘k, but rarely to be found. He drew up also 
a philological treatise entitled the Ihtind {sufficiency]^ and made an abridgment of the 
.same work. His other productions were an abridgmentof.the Isldh al-Mantik{^), the 
Misbdh [jlambcau] treating of grammar, the well-known Muhaddima [introduction] to 
the study of grammar, etc. Students derived great profit from his oral instruction and 
from his works. In the year 601 (A. D. 1204-5) he entered Baghdad, as a Mekka 
pilgriinand, as he held the opinions of the Motazelites, he had frequent controversies 
with the doctors of that city. He gave there lessons in philology and acquired a great 
reputation, extended fame and wide renown. He composed some poetry, such as 
the following verses, in which assonances arc introduced with great art (3) : 

{I/e is) a rire-i)ox of beneficence, the abundant sparks of which never fail, and a laurel of the 
hills |)ossessing noble qualities which arc ne\er blighted. Precious is the pearl of his glory, 
copious the flow of his gifts. 

In another piece he says: 

I should blush to acquire fame were I only to be considered as a frequenter of damsels and 
an amateur of songs. 

He said also : 

Fortune was blind to my just rights, and that was really as bad as if az-Zarkd simulated 
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blindness (4). If you refuse to acknowledge wy merit, its voice is sufficiently loud to advertise 
those who have ears to hear. 

lie composed a great deal of poetry and in it be made frequent use of assonances. 
Ilis birth took place in Kliowdrezm, in the month of Rajab, 538 (Jan.-Feb. A. D. 
1I4A); so he was really, as has been remarked, the successor of az-Zamakhshari, 
who died in that year and in the same place (see page 327 of this voL), Al- 
Mutarrizi died on Tuesday, the 21st of the first Jumada, 610 (8th Oct. A. D. 
1213 ), in Khowarezra. More than three hundred elegies, some in Arabic and 
some in Persian, were composed on his death.— Mutarrizi means a person who 
embroiders stuffs and ornaments them with stripes. I do not know whether this sur¬ 
name was given to him because he himself was an embroiderer or because one of 
Ilis ancestors had practised that arl.—His professor, al-Muwaffak Ibn Ahmad, the 
preacher above-mentioned, died in Khowarezm on the 11th of Safar, 568 (2nd Oc¬ 
tober A. D. 1172). 


(1) The Moiazclites endeavoured to conciliate faith with reason, redgion \Nilh philosophy. 

(2) The Isldh al-Mantik {corrector of discourse) is a philological wtrk composed by Ibn as-Sikklt, a cele¬ 
brated grammarian nnIiosc life will be found among the Ydkubs, 

(S) Those ass(.nances disai)pear, of course, in the translation. 

(4) This must refer to Zarka uUYemAma {(he blue-eyed maid of a!•yemAnia)^ who was celebrated for lur 
piercing sight and of whom many fables are related. See the Essai, etc., of M. Caussin de Perceval, tom. I, 

p. too. 


AL-AZiZ AL-OBAIDI. 


Abu ’1-Mansur Nizar al-Obaidi (the Fdlimide), entitled al-Aziz billah [august by 
the grace of God), was the son of al-Moizz, son of al-Mansiir, son of al-Kaim, son of 
al-Mahdi, and sovereign of Egypt and Maghrib. We have already spoken of his 
father (p. 377 of this voL), his ancestors, his son and his grandchildren. He was 
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publicly declared successor to the throne on Thursday, the Ath of the latter 
Rabi, 365 (illh Dec. A. D. 975), and he assumed the supreme authority on the 
death of his father, which event look place on Friday, the illh of the same month. 
A different dale has been given, as we have remarked in the article on al-Moizz. 
When al-Moizz breathed his last, his death was kept secret, till his son, al-Aziz, was 
proclaimed khalif. The new sovereign was generous, brave and inclined to forgi¬ 
veness, even with the power of punishing. His conduct towards Iftikin at-Turki 
II. p. 483), the mamluk of Moizz ad-Dawla, is well known : when ho got him 
into his power, he pardoned him and, though the war he had to wage against liim 
costa heavy sum, he abstained from chastising him. As we have already given a 
short account of Iftikin’s proceedings in the life of Adud ad-Dawla Ibn Buwaih, we 
need not repeat it here. The anecdote (as we have said,) is well known and proves 
the mildness and clemency of al-Aziz. The emir al-Mukhlar al-Musabbihi (p. 87 
of this vol.) states, in his History, that al-Aziz w^as he who founded the jdmS (great 
mosque] situated near the gate of Cairo called Bub al-Futiih. The foundations w ere 
dug and the building was commenced in the month of Ramadan, 380 (Nov.-Dec., 
A. D. 990). Farther on, he says: “ The Kasr al-Bahr (thepalace on the river-side], 
** an edifice the like of w hich had never been raised either in the East or in the 
“ West, was built at Cairo in his reign, as also the Kasr ad>Dahab (the golden 
** palace], the great mosque in (the cemetery of] al-Karafa and the castles (or palaces] 
“ at Ain Shams (1). He had reddish hair, his eyes were large and dark blue, his 
shoulders broad. Kind in disposition and condescending, he disliked to shed 
“ blood. Being a good judge of horses and falcons, he was passionately found 
of the chase and particularly of lioQ-hunting; he was, besides, a connaisseur in 
“ jewellery and furniture; to this we may add that he was a man of talent, and 
“ skilled in literature."—Abu Mansur alh-Thaalibi (vol. 11. p. 129) mentions him 
in the Yatitna and gives a piece of verse which he composed on a day of public fes¬ 
tivity in which he had put all his family into mourning on account of the death of 
one his children. Here is the passage : 

We, the descendants of al-Mustafa {the chosen me, Muhammad,) undergo afflictions which 
none among us can survive except those who are able to master their grief. Strange that we, 
of all mankind, must suffer from misfortune I the first of our family had bis trials and so also 
has the last! The people here before us are all rejoicing at their festival; but festivals, for us, 
are days of mourning. 
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Here, Ihe same author introduces a long paragraph after which he adds these 
words: ‘‘1 heard the shaikh Ahii H-Taiyib relate as follows: ‘ The Merwanide 
“ ‘ [Omaiyide] who reigned in Spain received from Nizar, the sovereign of Egypt, 
‘ an insulting and satirical letter to which he replied in these terms : You satirize 
** * us because you have heard of us; had we ever heard of you, we should make you 
** * a reply.* Nizar felt the severity of this retort and abstained from answering.” 
Abu ’l-llasan ar-Rauhi says, in his work entitled Tuhfa taz-Zurafd ft Tarikh il- 
Khulafd [gift for the ingenious^ being a history of the Khalifs) (2), that this corres¬ 
pondence passed between al-Aziz and al-Hakim al-Muslansir, the son of Abd ar- 
Rahman an-Nasir and Merwanide sovereign of Spain. According to him, al-Mus- 
tansir was the author of the insulting letter and al-Aziz replied to il in the terms 
above mentioned; God knows best I In our article on al-Mahdi, Nizar’s grand¬ 
father [vol. IL p. 77) we have spoken of the genealogy which this family gave for 
theirs and of the attacks directed against it. The great majority of those who are 
versed in that branch of study do not consider this genealogy to be true, and we 
have related, in the life of Ibn TabatabA IL p. 47), the conversation which 
passed, on the subject, ])elween that sharif and al-Moizz, the father of al-Aziz. The 
belief in its falsity spread among the public and was generally adopted. Al-Aziz, 
in the commencement of his reign, went up into the pulpit, one friday [to pro¬ 
nounce ihe nsualKhoiha or invocation], and found in it a leaf of paper on which 
were inscribed these lines : 

Wc lia^e heard a doubtful genealogy proclaimed from tlie pulpit of the mosque; if what 50U 
say be true, name your ancestors up to the fifth degree. Il you wisJi to prove your assertion, 
give us, for your genealogy, one which may be as certain as that of at-Tui. If not, leave your 
pedigree in the shade and enter with us into the great family which includes all mankind. 
The most ambitious vainly desire to have a genealogy like that of the sons of Hdshim {the 
Abbaaides), 


The author of these verses said : Give us, for your genealogy, etc., because the 
occurrence took place in the reign of at-Tai lillah, the khalif of Baghdad. AnoUier 
day, al-Aziz mounted into the pulpit and found there a piece of paper on which was 
written: 

Wc have borne with oppression and with tyranny, but not with infidelity nor folly. If you 
have the gift of knowing wliai is hidden, tell us the name of him who wrote this note. 
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He who composed these lines was led to do so because tliey (the Fdtimide sove¬ 
reigns] pretended to possess the knowledge of every thing hidden from man; the 
anecdotes told of them, on this subject, are well known. Abu ’r-Rakamak Ahmad 
Ibn Muhammad al-Antaki [voL L p. 116) composed, in praise of al-Aziz, a kasida 
of which the eulogistic part is remarkably well turned. The kingdom of this sove¬ 
reign surpassed in extent that of his father; (his generals] conquered for him Emessa, 
Hamat, Aleppo, Shaizar and, in the month of Muharram, 382 (March-April, A. I). 
992), the khotba was pronounced for him, at Mosul, by Abu Duwad Muhammad 
Ibn al-Musaiyab al-Okaili, the brother of al-Mukallad Ibn al~Musaiyab (p. 415 of 
this voi] and the sovereign of that city and its territory. The name of al-Aziz was 
there inscribed on the coinage and the standards; the khotba was said for him (even) 
in Yemen. He continued to enjoy his greatness till the year 386 ; having then set 
out for Syria, he was taken ill at Bilbais, in one of the last ten days of the month of* 
Rajab (August, A. D. 996). His indisposition sometimes augmented and sometimes 
diminished; on Sunday, the 25lh of Ramadan, he got on horseback, at Bilbais, and 
rode to the bath, from which he proceeded to the lodgings occupied by the ustdd 
Abu T-Fuluh Barjawan (vol I. p, 253), the same who was the keeper of his treasury 
at al-Kasr (the citadel of Cairo). He stopped there and, on the next morning, 
Monday, he felt his sufferings increase, and their violence continued till Tuesday 
morning. His disorder was the stone accompanied with pains in the bo^^els. He 
then sent for the kddi, Muhammad Ibn an-Noman (3) and Abu Muhammad al-Hasan 
Ibn Ammar the Ketamian, surnamed Amin ad-Dawla (the warden of the empire]. 
This officer was the first native of Maghrib who bore an honorary title (4). He was 
the shaikh and commander of the Ketamian troops. AI-Aziz, having recommended 
to the care of these officers the interests of his son al-H4kim (p. 449 of this voL)^ 
sent for the latter and conversed with him on the same subject. Though his illness 
continued to increase, he remained in the bath and, on quilling it, he expired. 
This took place on Tuesday, the 28lh of Ramad&n, 386 [14th Oct. A. D. 996), in 
the interval between the two after-noon prayers. Such is the account given by al- 
Mfisabbihi. According to the author of the history of Kairawan, the physician pre¬ 
scribed to al-Aziz a potion, to be taken on entering into the bath, but it was wrongly 
made up and the prince died cn drinking it. His death was not kept secret, even for 
single hour, and his son, al>H4kini, was immediately established in his place. On 
the morning of Wednesday, when the inhabitants of Cairo heard of this event, they 
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went forth from the city to meet the new sovereign. He made his entry with stan¬ 
dards and banners waving before him, whilst the umbrella [of state) was borne over 
his head by Raidan as-Saklabi, the same who is mentioned in our article on Rar- 
jawin. El-Ilakim entered the Kasr a little before sunset, preceded by a litter in 
which was borne the body of his father and out of which the two feet of the corpse 
protruded. When the litter was taken into the Kasr, the body was washed by the 
kadi Ibn an-Noinan and then buried in a chamber of the Kasr, near the tomb of 
al-Moizz, the father of the deceased. The interment took place towards nightfull. 
On Thursday morning, the last of tlie month, perfect order reigned every where and 
proclamations were made throughout the country to the elTcct that no new charges 
or obligations should be imposed upon the people, that their lives and fortunes 
v\crc under tlie protection of (lod and that whoever attempted to depri\e them of 
cither, might he lawfully slain and his property given up to pillage. The birth of 
al'Aziz took place on Thursday, the 14th of Muharram, 344 (lllh May, A. D. 995), 
at al-3Iahdiya, in the province of Ifrikiya. Al-Farghuni [vol. 1. p. 155) stales, in 
his lesser historical work, that al-Aziz billah was born on the eve of Sunday, the 
1 ith of Muharram of lljal»ycar. AI-Mukhtar al-Musahbihi relates as follows : “ Jn 
“ a conversation which I had with al-llakim, we happened to speak of the death of 
“ al-Aziz, on whicli he said to me : * 0 Mukhtarl my father sent for me before he 
“ ‘ breathed his last, and 1 found him with nothing on his body but rags and han- 
“ ‘ dages. 1 kissed him, and he pressed me to his bosom, exclaiming: * llow I 

“ * grieve for thee, beloved of my heart!' and tears flowed from his eves. He 

“ * then said : ‘Go, my master 1 and play, fori am very well.’ I obeyed and began 
“ ‘ to amuse myself with such sports as are usual with boys, and soon after, God 
“ ‘ took him to himself. Barjavvan then hastened to me and, seeing me on the top 
“ ‘ of a sycamore tree, he exclaimed: Come down, my boy! may God protect you 
“ ‘ and us all! ’ When T descended, he placed on my head the turban adorned 

“ ‘ with jewels, kissed the ground before me and said: ‘ Hail to the Commander 

“ ‘ of the faithful, with the mercy of God and His blessing!’ He then led me out 
“ ‘ in that attire and shewed me to the people, who all kissed the ground before rnc 
“ ‘ and saluted me willi the title of khalifi" The history of al-Aziz offers abun¬ 
dance of matter, but we aim at concision. 

(1) The ruins of Ain Shams {Heliopolis) lie at hall a day’s journey N. E. of Cairo. 
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(2) This ^^ork is not iiolLcctl by Hajji Khalifa. 

(3) Muhammad Ibn an-NoniAn was born at KairawAii, A. H. 3<5 (A. D. 95G), and was taken to Cairo by 
his fatlier, who accompanied al-Moiz* to Ejyypt. Al-Ar.iz appointed him chief eddi of all Eprypt, of Mekka 
and Mcdirja and ol the military colonies (jund) in Syria. He chose him also to preside at the public prayer, 
and nominated him director of the mint and intendant of weifthts and measures. Ibn an-NomAn filled those 
idflces diirin<; fourteen years and died on the fourth of Safar A. H. 389 (January, A. D. 999). Many mem¬ 
bers (»r Ins fanuly occupied liigh judicial situations.— (//ia/, of tin Kddis of CairOj MS, of the Bibl, imp., 
n" t:91. This manusent was written for the use of the author and bea^s his corrections.) 

(4) Tbi'; is an error: Ilolukkin the Ziridc received from al-Moizz, the father of al-Azlz, the title of Saif 
ad-Dawla [sword of the empire). 


NASR AL-KiniRZABl ZZl. 


Abu ’l-Rasini ]\asr Ibn Alimad Jbn Nasr Ibn Maniun, generally kno^\n by the 
surname of Khulizanizzi [the rire-hread ba/>er]^ \Na? a native of Basra. This dis- 
linguislied jnict had never rccoited any educalion and could neillier read norwrilc. 
He baked rice-bread in a sliop situated at the Mirbad of Basra, and he used to recite 
[therr] verses of his oavii composition, all of them amatory. People crowded about 
him for the pleasure of hearing his poems and admiring Ihc talent of one whose slate 
was so Itumhle. Tlte poet Ahu I’-Ilusain Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, 
surnamed Ibn Lenkck al-Basri, (1) was then in the highest reputation, and yet be 
oflen visited Nasr'.s sliop for the purpose of hearing him, and look such an interest 
in him that he made a collection [diicdn] of his poetical works. Nasr had already 
been to Baghdad and resided there a long lime. The Khatib {vol. /. p. 75) speaks 
of him in liis Jiislorical work and informs us that people went to read [and study) 
this diwan under the author’s tuition and that several [lieces of verse were learned 
from him and given as his by al-Moafa Ibn Zakariya al-Jariri (see p. 374 of this vo/.), 
Ahmad Ibn Mansur Ibn Muhammad Ibn Hdtim an-Nushari and a number of others 
whose names he mentions. Alh-Thaalibi {voL II. p. 129) speaks of him in the 
Yatima and cites a number of pieces composed by him, such as the following : 

My iwo friends I did you ever see or hear of any one more generous than a sovereign who 
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Mcnt to visit his slave! ( Yef. 'turn thus my beloved) came, without having promised, and said 
to me: I esteem you too much (o let your heart remain in suspense, awaiting the fulfilment of 
a promise. Then, between me and her, the star of union revolved in the sphere of happy 
omen and felicity; now, it presided over the kissing of the narcissus of the eye ^2), and then, 
otcr the biting of the apple of the check. 

Has not tlic love I bear you caused me sufiicient pain without your beginning to sport {with 
my feelings) and to laugh? Your mockery is more galling to me than what I hate already 
suflered! 1 should not care beirtg sent to hell, were it not for the taunts of Malik {the 
angel who guards it). 

Many were those who, though absent, kept their promises towards us; but there were some 
who, though present, disdained [to fulfil their engagements). They turned away and then 
turned towards {ns): they sliewed an inclination for us, and then repelled us; they first acted 
as friends and ilien as foes. Ihil blame them not for transgressing {against us) ; did they not 
transgress, they would have no reason to ask pardon. 

Here is another of his pieces : 

A friiMul begins by visiting another, cither to drink wine (with him) or to hear the lute 
touched {^ff) by a female musician. Tlien he visits his friend, cillier to confide to hitii 
his .sorrows or to complaiif of the rigours of Fortune. 

In anollicr piece he says; 

How iniich have I suffered from thy saying this and that; from ihy wavering promises and 
long delays. A week passes over and a month, whilst 1 expect thee, morning and evening. If I 
miss obtaining kind treatment from you, I shall act w ith exemplary patience. Lo\e increases 
by regular gradation, but thus also does it disappear. Take care! think not thyself safe from 
the vicissitudes of Fortune;.she attacks the powerful and leaves them abased. Methinks 1 
see the beauty of thy face receive from {nfgwonehing] wrinkles the order to depart (3), and that, 
in thy fickleness, thou exchangest light for darkness; a verj bad exchange I Men, on seeing 

thg figure., would never) think it had once been as slender as a wand and {that thy swelling 
forms had been like) rounded sand-hills. When that happens, he whom thou hast not favoured 
will rejoice in thy misfortune, but he who obtained thy favours will still be for thee a friend. 

By the same : 

I looked at the moon and the face of my beloved; and, to my sight, they seemed two moons. 
Such was my embarrassment that 1 could not distinguish the human moon from the moon 
of night. Were it not for the two cheeks which 1 kissed and the blackness of the hair which 
charmed me, I should have taken the moon for the beloved and the beloved for the moon. 
Uut one sohietimes disappears and the other remains always {with us ); and what disappears 
cannot be compared to what remains. 
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Ahmad Ibn Mansur an-Nhshari stales that al-Rhubzuruzzi reciletl to him the fol¬ 
lowing lines, as being of his own composition : 

The beloved passed the night with me as a boon compagnon; ebriciy had tinged her cheeks 
and, when the morning appeared, languor (4) began to tinge her eyes. My eyes then lent their 
sleep to hers and obtained, in return, tlic pleasure of gazing on her charms. Thanks be to 
fortune; how well it favours me (m my plam) against her! 

The Kliatib states, in Iiis history of Baghdad, that Abu Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn 
Muhammad al-Akfani of Basra made the following relation : “ 1 went out, one holyday 
“ vacation, with my uncle Abu Abd Allah al-Akfani the poet, and we had with us 
“ Abu T-lliisain Ibn Lcnkek, Abu Abd Allah al-Mufajja and Abu ’1-Hasan as-Sabbak. 
“I, though a 1 ) 0 ), accompanied tbcin. They walked on till they came to the place 
where Nasr al-Rhubzaruzzi was and found him making bread for a set [of people 
who were tvaiting). We sal down in his [shop], wished him a happy holyday and 
** asked him how be was getting on. lie bad just lighted some dry palm-leaves 
“ under the oven and had pul on so much fuel lliat [my companions] were inconve- 
“ nienced by the smoke. As wc found the smoke to augment, we all rose up(fo 
depart), on which Nasr said to Ibn i.enkek : ‘When shall 1 see you again? Abu 
’1-Husain!’ Tlie other replied : ‘When ray clothes are soiled.’ lie had put on 
“ that day new clothes, as white and as clean as could possibly be, because be wished 
** to appear well dressed during the festival. We then w'onl to the street of the Bani 
“ .Sanuira and, when wc reached the house of Ahmad Ibn al-.Mullianna, Ibn Lcnkek 
“ sat down there and said: ‘My friends! the station we made at iNasr’s cannot fail 
“ ‘ oll’ering him a subject on which be will have something to say ; I wish to anti- 
“ ‘ cipatc him; bring me an inkliorn.’ lie then wTOle these lines : 

“ I have in my heart so great a love for Nasr that I surpass ll ercin ail my companions. 
“ >Vfi('n wc went to biin, he funiigalej us, in guise of incense, with dry leaves which tinged 
“ our clothes with smoke. I rose in haste, thinking he meant, by that, to drive us away; and 
he said: ‘4Vhen shall I see you again? Abu ’l-IIusaiii!’ to which I answered: ‘ When niy 
“ ‘ clnlhes arc soiled.” 


“ These lines he sent to Nasr, who immediately dictated an answer to them. 
“ We read his reply, which was expressed in these terms : 

*‘0n Abo ’i-llusain 1 bestowed my sincerest love, and he mocked me with sweet words. 
“ When he came, his clothes were as {white as) the hair of old age, but {with me,) they 
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“ became dark like the hair of a youth. I thought that, when he sat down with me, he was 
going to a wedding, and I therefore generously perfumed his garments, saying: ^YVhen shall 
“ * I see you again? Abu ’I-Husain!’ He replied: ‘When my clothes are soiled.* If the 
dislike of dirtiness (5) be meritorious, why did the Legatee receive the surname oidusty- 
“/Vice (6)?” 

The Khaliditcs, Abii Bakr Muhammad and A.bu Otliman Said (vol, IL p. 337), 
relate, in the work called aUHadayd wa 't-Tuhaf {offerings and gifts), that al- 
Khubzaruzzi sent to Ibn Yazdad, the governor of Basra, a signet-stone and, with it, 
the following note : 

Were many times tlm double of what I sent you laid at your fe(‘A, it wotiUl make as little 
appearance as the presents offered by Balkis (tfio queen of SnM) to Solojnon. But I do it only 
to trj you: if you arc pleased with it, we shall know evidently that you are pleased with me. 

Mentioning one thing brings on another: I found in the same work an amusing 
anecdote wliich I am induced to insert here. There was at Ispahan a man remar¬ 
kable for liis wealth, his munificence and the nobleness of Iiis character. His 
name was Siriiak Ihn an-Nonian. A female musician of lliat city, whose name was 
0mm Aim* and who wtft distinguished for her talent and her merit, inspired him 
with a violent passion; and his infatuation for her became so great that lie bestowed 
on her a number of farms and sent her a mule loaded willi the deeds by which he 
transferred to licr these estates. This gave rise to much talk among the public and 
excited great aslonisliment. There was llicn in Ispahan a man of heavy apprehension 
and remarkable Ibrduliicss, who was in love with another female musician. When 
he heard of what had passed, he imagined, tlirough his ignorance and his feeble 
intelligence, that Simak liad merely given to Omni Amr a qiianlily of (parc/ime/i/) 
skins with nolhing written on them and that presents of such a kind were always 
well received and had a great effect on the person to whom they were sent. He 
therefore purchased cnoUj^li of skins to load two mules, so that his gift might be 
doubly as great as Simak’s, and sent them to her he loved. When she received 
them and learned what it meant, she was filled with anger against her admirer and 
wrote him a severe letter in which she declared that she would never speak to him 
again. In this missive she inserted the following lines which she had got a poet to 
compose for her: 

The person who reiolts against you will never submit to you again. I declare that your 
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\»ish lo gain my affection shall always be vain. You have brought disgrace on the whole class 
of lovers by the vileness of your act. Toll me! who would be capable of sending skins to his 
mistress except you? I suppose tliat, in doing so, you meant to imitate Sim0k. But he sent 
to 0mm Amr farms with their title-deeds, and you sent me things which stunk as if you had 
made use of them to w ipe your mouth. Why should I consent lo have you near me ? blockhead 
that you are! I have no wish lo see you except I were to cut up those skins {into strap$ and 
treat' them oat] upon your shouldere. 

J transcribe here another anecdote which 1 found in the same work: Al-Labbadi 
the poet set out from one of the towns of AJarbaijan for another. He was mounted 
on an excellent colt belonging to himself. A great sterility had prevailed in the 
country during that year. On the road, he met with a young man, riding on an ass. 
Let us give the remainder of the story in al-Labbadi’s own words: “ 1 found that lie 
had received a good education and could recite poems; he was, besides, light-hearted, 
prompt at repartee and skilled in argument. We travelled together the rest of llie 
day and, in the evening, we arrived at a khan [caravanscrail) situated on the road. 

1 asked from the master of it if lie could gHc us anything lo eat, and he declared 
that he had nothing remaining in his eslablishmenl. I talked w ith him for some lime 
and cajoled him so well that he at length brought me two cakes of bread, oneofw liich 
I reserved for myself, and the other I gave lo my fellow-traveller. The uneasiness 
I fell for my colt, lest it should pass the night without feeding, was greater than 
what 1 fell for myself; so I asked the master of the khan if he had any barley. He 
replied that he had not a single grain. I told him lo go and look for some and llial I 
should pay him for his trouble. He went out and, after remaining a long lime 
absent, he returned and informed me that lie had di.scovercd two inahhAliS [quarts] 
of it, hut that the owner had sworn, under the penalty of divorcing his wife, that he 
would not let them go for less than a hundred dirhems [fifty shillings). On this I 
said: “Since there is an oath made lo divorce, discussion is useless; here are fifty 
“ dirhems; go and bring me one makkilk." He did so, and 1 gave it lo my coll, 
after which, I resumed my conversation with the young man, whose ass was standing 
(in,the court)^ with nothing to eat. My companion remained some time with 
downcast eyes and then said; “ Listen, may God favour you I to some verses which 
“ have just come to iny mind. “ Let us have thcra,^’ said I, and he recited as 
“ follows-: 

My verses, Sir! are riiuch inferior to yours, for my poetic talent does not come up even to 
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your skill in prose. In what I have recited, I merely displayed before you wliat was, in reality, 
a single drop compared to your ocean. You conversed with me familiarly, raised my spirits 
and treated me kindly; you paid attention to my state before thinking of your own. I now 
wish to ask a favour which, if you grant it, will render me your encomiast and your grateful 
senanl for ever: I have partaken of your hospitality; let my ass share in that of your colt. 

1 laughed and excused myself for having neglected the animal; so, I purchased 
for it the other makkUk, at the price of fifly dirhems.”—But, after all, we have 
digressed from our subject. The anecdotes and stories related of Nasr are very 
numerous. lie died, A. H. 317 (A. D. 929-30), but this date is suspicious, for 
the Khalib states, in his History, that Ahmad Ihn Mansur an Nushari, the same of 
whom we have already spoken, learned from him [some pieces of verse] in the year 325. 
—The word druzzi, forming the latter part of the surname Khubzdruzzi, varies in 
its pronunciation, because it comes from a root which has six different forms, na¬ 
mely; uruzz (rifc), aruzz^ urz^ uruz^ ruzz and runz. Nasr received this surname 
because he practised the trade of a rice-bread baker, as we have already slated towards 
the commencement of this notice. — Lenkeh is a Persian word and the diminutive 
of the adjective lenk [lame). The Persians form their diminutives by adding the 
letter k to the end of the word. — Mirbad is the name of a well-known public place 
in Basra. The word itself signified any place where camels and other animals are 
shut up, but it became a proper name, applied to the place in Basra. 


{!) Alh'Tbaalihi, in liis Yutivia, gi\os snnip |»assages from llm Loiikok’s poems and praises iho aalhor 
highly for liis talenl. lie inlorms us that llm l.oiikek was considered as the most accomplished liloraiy 
scholar of Dasm. 

(2) See vol, I. Iiitroduclioii, page xwvi. 

(3) For obvious reasons I give the siguificatum of wrinkles to the word The expression ar-rnhVa! 

ar-rahila! moans: get ready tt» start! 

(4) 1 read, with one of the MSS. For the signilicalioii of this word see Do Sacy’s fJarirt, p, OpV, 

1 . 20 . 

(5) The true reading is jjiiJt, 

(€*) According to the Shiites, Muhammad appointed Ali Ibn Ahi TAlib to be his successor; whence they 
gave to the latter the surname ol a/-iraA7* {the legatee), AhA Turdb [the father of dust, dusty face) was the 
nb'knanie by which Muhammad designated Ali on account of his piety and frequent prostrations. 
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NASH A]N-M:MAI1U 

Alu'i 'l-Murliaf iNasr, a celebrated blind poet, was (be son of Mansur Ibn al-llasan 
Ibn Janslian Ibn Mansur Ibn llumaid Ibn Ilbal Ibn Wazar Ibn Altaf Ibn Bishr Ibn 
.landal Ibn Obaid fir-Rai Ibn Hussain Ibn Moawia Ibn Jandal Ibn Kalan Ibn Rabia 
Ibn Abd Allali Ibn al-llarilb Ibn TSiiniair Ibn Aainir Ibn Sasa Ibn Moawia Ibn Rakr 
Ibn Hawazin Ibn Mansur Ibn Ikrimaibn Kbasaf'a Ibn Kais Allan Ibn Modar Ibn Nizar 
Ibn Maadd Ibn Adnan. Wben a boy, be weni [froin (fr~Uiikka) to Raybdad and 
Ibere be ronlinuod (o reside up to (be day of bis dealb. He learned (bo Koran by 
lieart, siudied (be s>>loni of juiisprudcnee dra^^n up b) \binad Ibn Hanbal (ro/. I. 
p. H; and beard Iradiliims delivered b\ (be Adi// Aln'i Rakr Mubaniiuad Ilni Abil 
al-Raki al-Ansari, Abu ’1-Rarakal Abd al Wabbab Ibn al-Mubarak rd-Aninali . I), 
AbiVl-Padl Mubarnniad Ibn Aasir [H] and other masters. His liteiary .''Indies were 
made under Ai)u MauMU' al-.lawaliki (p. 'lOS of thh roL]. Jle eo/upo.ve./ (mil) reciteil 
poems in which be culi>p,ized (be kbalifs, (be \izii.s and the i,^randees; b^' laugbl 
Iradilions and lead a life of devolion and stdf-morlineatioii. Ili^ poelr\, of wbi(di 
there exisl'' a collection, has all a good lendenr\. Ilu' liltih Imad ad-din ip. 300 of 
tJiiH V L) cites forue of bis verses in the Khavtda and assigns lit him (be genealogy 
which wc IilUC gi>en aboxc. “ It was from hi.'> lij>s,” said be, “ that J learned it.” 
The Obaid ar-Rai (3) who is mentioned in (hat list was the eidcbrati’d poet whose 
diwdn we possess and who waged such a war of satires against Jarir ro/. /. p. 294). 
Abu Murbaf (.Va.vr) los his sight from the small-pox. at (be age of fourteen jears. 
Ima<l ad-din cites the following extract from one of bisjioems : 

Tliink \ou dial, after our union, now dissohed, wc sliall (*V(*r meet again, and that I shall no 
longer have (o apprehend llu* fearful xicissiludes of Forluiic? {Thinh tjnu) that, after our 
tnutual estrangement, {thr of) fUii camping-spots and pasture grounds in Najd will 

again assuage (no/ (jrieffl I well remember the Him*, now past and gone, when we were all 
closely united at Aiman al-AlamainI I haxe been unable to suppress the (low of my tears; 
tears obey not the {ior/'r's) will when he suffers from passionate desire. heart impels me 
towards (Me Ae/oced) khansa, hut, between us, avast extent {of iJvsrrf) intervenes. Of things 
which I dread, that which my heart fears the most is the sight of the lightning when it flashc.s 
over the land of Najd 14). Long separation from my friends has loaded me with a burden 
which I am unable to sup{)ort. 
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. His poetiy is remarkable for delicacy of thought and elegance of style/ When at 
Baghdad he remained exclusively attached to Ai^n ad-din Yahya Ibn Hubaira» a 
visir whose life we shall give, and composed po^ms in his praise. He was born at 
ar-Rakka, on Tuesday evening, the 13lh of the^4tler Jumida, 501 (SOlh Jan. A. D. 
1108); he died at Baghdad on Tuesday, the ^Bth of the latter Rabi, 588 (13th May, 
A. D. 119B), and was interred {outside] the gate called Bab Harb.— Numairi is a 
patronymic referring to the Numair Ibn Aaniir whose name is mentioned towards the 
beginning of this article. The other names are sufficiently known [to dispense us 
from indicating their orthography)- 


(i) The hdfiz Aba ’I'Darakit Abd al-Wabh4b al-AoinAU was a native of Baghdad. He died in the moiUk 
of Maharram, 538 (July-August, A. D. 1143). 

(a) Tlie Mfiz AbA ’1-Fadl Muhammad Ibn NAsir as-SaLAmi, an inhabitant of Bagdad and one of the greatest 
traditionists of lrAk,died in the month of ShaabAn, 550 (Oct. A. I>. 1155). 

\ ^) For this poet sec deSacy’s Anthologie grammaticale, pages 134, 4 5*. 

- This perhaps means: because it draws my attention towards that country and awakens painful recol- 
lectio^\ 


IBN KALAKIS. 

AbO U-Futuh Nasr Allah Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Makhluf Ibn Ali Ibn Abd al-Kawi Ibn 
KaUkis al*Lakhmi al-Axhari al-lskanderani (an Arab of the tribe of Lakhm, a descen¬ 
dant ofaUAzhar and a native of Alexandria]^ bore the title of al-Kadi 'l-Aazz (the 
worshipful kadi) and was noted «s a poet. In that art, he displayed great ability^ 
talent and genius. He had so little beard that his face was quite bare and, for that 
reason, verses were composed against him, which I abstain from mentioning on 
account of their indelicacy. He was a constant companion of the shaikh Abu Tahir 
as-Silail (voU /. p, 86) and profited greatly by his intercourse with that eminent 
hd^. The collection of his poetical works contains some pieces in which he makes 
m. m. * 68 
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brillianl eiili'^iunib o( liis frinid, Alu'i lYiliir a\Iio, (hj liis side, spoke of him frc- 
quenlly in the higliobt toi rns and omulafiul uilh liini in the ean'or (>f mutual praise 
ll)n Kalaki.s wcnl In jia^ Ills ronri to al-kadi ’l-IVidil Akd ar-ltaliiiii [roL IJ. p. Ill), 
lakini; wil!i him a L istthi in winf'll tlio name of that ^izir was introduced so as to 
form llic 1 1: vine of one of llie verses. The piece is of the higliest heaiity and begins 
til us ; I : 
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lcinihie:> inj I: ii\Lhe n.^-ed In S4i\ ■ 

"'If'e-i;' in ' I 'ln ^ , T'; le;: I eiii diMiiicd In kci p eoiiipaio with sailors only and 

ui:!i f_i'iijel-(lin''is. 

IfO'diiK ij.e eloe (.f hi^ lit. he ^\cn\ tn tl;e rih nf Admi, in 'if'men, and sung 
the prais, s of Aho 'l-bai.,] \a^ii, Ihe s<>ii of Ahn •n-Aada Ihlal Iho J;iiir al-Muhani- 
rnaffi and Mzlr In ^Inhaioniad anti Ahn s-Sahd, (lie snn^ (»f-Ainian Ihn Mohammad 
Ihi! ad Ihn ^ -ha Ihi; \hi 's-^^aiid Ihii /nraia Ihn al-al-Vami, so\ereigns of that 
Country (i , In va^ f^eoeronsiv Irealcd h\ Aasir and, having ohiained from him 
gifts sulficit‘iil!\ anijt’e tn make Jiini a rich man, he Inok slop and dejiarled. llie 
vcs.^ei was wrec’ked on llie ishmd nfaii-Aamus, near Dahlak, and every thing he had 
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willi him wenl lo llie hollorn. This occurmJ on I riLlay, Iho oih ()f /u 'i Ivaada, 5G3 
'll 111 August, A. 1). i IGS). He relumed lo Iiis palron in a slate of nudity and re¬ 
cited to him the poem ^^llich begins thus: 

When we deparied, f>enei’()sii\ railed us hark, and we returned to thy residence; returning 
(/Vom rrU is liighlv meritorious. 

This is an v\CA)\\oui hnsttJii, as that .'ingle \crse ts .suliieient (o pr(i\e. He then rc- 
ciled lo him anollier poem in which he .‘^pokc uf hi-' di!{)wu‘ck; hogins hy these 
lines : 


I’ravel, li urn uisli lo ar<|iiir<‘ real woilli; it is 1)\ ira\eliin" tli.ii the nesiont heroines a lull- 
moon Wiilei, utiiKi it runs, a(<|nires ”oo'l (jualitfes. when it .settles, it becomes (oi i nj>t, It 
IS l)v lemoMiiu, //‘lull /' .• jihii! \ tint prc'iitiis pe.til' p.is> fioiii tlie si a to the necks inj ///'* 
(•m). '1 on wlio I elate the liistor\ of 1 .inIi , w illiont know iic' h\ e^peI ienee ins real imn it' ? ead, 

il you know how, in tie* nolifniess ol Ins \is.ii;e, the (y/r// \oliiine of e\!)erta*ions //^//z/Ay/). 
K iss the (ini^ei s of hi'. n;;h! hand and sav : -Hail to lliee who ai i anotian r>i j< n<‘rn\it ii)\ 
Uni I mistake, (lod jiaulon m*'' m eompaiin., him to llit* .e ean In' li' I me and it re- 
dnred me to indigeme I jia\e I'nmd that the one a'viaxs le-vs, and tinit the o.he) nnil, 

chhs 

It IS a long kiistdii and display', all the e\c Ih net ■ f l,.t'aiilh n hdtml. Ihe idea 
in llie second \erse is lunrow -1 fioin an (Wjua-s'jn \ed l.-y laa-li:; az'/aman, 

Ihe author of the }i)jl,i}nid': 'Mio in-e'h'd it in Ihe liegnining ol tm e[)i^tle id wliieh 
-M' have sp .ken in lii^ li! - r.a'. /. j). 1 liV and in which lie “ W hen water has 
long lamiaincd at re^'t, lU momous (piahlio'' apjieai. ’ Tin* rh-a ol llie third verse 
Is hoiToweil from a jiiec'- conjjiosed ]>\ ^uir Hnrr .ro/. II. p. 3.21 , in wlneh the an- 
ihor says: 

la-t \mirsnrrnp'> latlle a- lo^s the »lr.si’rts, and lea\e to maidens llie sfit lter of il-i-ir eiiilaias. 
Those who alwaNs ii-m.iin a! home an- like the iiihahitant,- oj tin- tom!). Did not pearls (piit 
tin ir dwelling jilace, the) iia<l m-Ner moiu-teil horn the sea 'o the iiei ks /A- jtni . 

The following Neises, cc-iiijmsed hy him on a hlack slav(*-giil, offer a very original 
idea: 


r know a negress who is really \iri,rtir. a white; near her, llie ^u'hifr) camphor is jealous ol 
tlie (fi/arh) musk. She is like the pupil of the e\e: people think it black, hut il is all ^/>nre) 
ligdil. 

The good {picers composed by] Ibn Ivaldkis arc very numerous, lie was born in 
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llic frontioi-rih I'l Ah'xandna, on WcilnoMlay, llie "lith of llie laller Uubi, r>32 (20lh 
Dec. A. D. 1137 , and died at Aidab on the 3rd of SliaiiMal, 507 (*29lli May, A. D. 
1172 . In tlic nu*nlli uf Sliaahan, 5(>3 ■May.innc*, A. D. 1108), lie arrived in Sicily 
and, iNNo year- Iv.let. lie M^-il'^d lenien. A\ Inni in SieiK, lie |^ol acquainted with a 
eliief y.d/(/' nanud Abn l-Ka-nn llm al-llajar 7,1») wlioni lie was generonsl> treated 
and fc wle in l e eeiepo.-'‘d a M'r\ i^oud w<<ilv enlilled : Az-Ztfln' (il~lhlsnnfi auauf 
AJi( t-ha^ ni Ihi jhnt ), t^vulnuj of llie (funlilirs nl Ahu 'l-kusimy W hen 

lie lell Sieil\, llie inleiihcu <1 irlnnnne to I eyj»l, llit' winli'r -easun iiatl set in 

and llie wiinl'divet In- -hijt !> .ek to lli.il i-l»ind He then Mrole In Aln'i ’l-Kasini a 
letter in w liieli he s^id : 

{ hf w\ .\';1 ' 1 ! 111 !'no i:,I Im'Ih .•» n\irie .il no ii.anr jil.a »'\M!l) iIm' iirnltris-iidm tin 
vill.h. w .1 ‘ ii'' ( ri' ii.' !' «|i!-' . 1 - I si "iilJ wi-iiiil, .illli'iii.di I dul in>l dcsiir 
|i,( M n I- ‘ ’.'.'•i, •• ' ii' i!. ! i- > !'• I* diMaii;li (In w ill ol In in uliu iiiM-d ii mil 

Then \n !'■ > w n’-dM' d ■! '••'lil llnie li> ihe ^Oiieieii "1 I'l^'jit. 

Who:' 1 ■ I !. 'I ■; 1 . I' ’■ k h, i ' - .e - ■■n!|'ai n il limi, ^iini lii \ woi'e dl i\en 

hnaelv h';i’''' ' 1 1' { • ih." - I ’ 'r r:i I' n I.ahd..; t!:'e (M"i['ii-ed tin Mn’s'e.s 

!iei o 1 ' ' 1 ' ’ ■ * ■ ' ' I:., , i hh rn i.'.i"!. - , i :t i'l- / '/e / / /a .. n ml i i the a l lie I e 

cnlil'od !' ^ I I ' r • !t ..'e ' ' 1 ‘ ' h '\ . In n ah' \e. ..nd ijiM-s tlieie 

-iim j.,. -d , ‘ ! ,' ■ I - o jk- A .'.n'l' i' th* j itii n ! >d <//,fh nihxiisut , 

a w m 'I ''t '\ ' i ' 1' • . . , . 1*1. " 1 / d //• 1 - .1 -'iiiai! t>)S'> ii .nliKiled I'U the 

' il... , ' .!i ' ’ . (III! vi.?. 'll,' ^ess. h- t* -ail fieni 

llnnieo f,,i / ,, '/.//. , ; , . a),!/ ,ii 1,,/d'' h\ the lead id l\n-. 'Ihe 

|ia--:i'_"’ h - ■ -• n- ndlv !.• - ' f./. e n.e.h' 1 ;n'ii T. M.i ‘'i •Imldd l(.» 

M'. U, i Ih n : Ji d' , "1 m m At .1, id . n ^ l.d! I ■ he m ■ i, l!n_ h nih ul I'n e, niii 
fit-l lil ''d'e: ‘ " i ■!' '.!'.(■ '.d|'l — ^aii 'n, doalh h\ .Shams ad- 

])a\^'.d l.Jo ^'h'lh '/m' / y,. 2S'i w ie'n i!uJ |,i nu r iii\adedeiueii S. 

I' . , , , ' , ■ O 1 ' Ijl. i'l l'-' .I'lil 11 I 1 t- .11 III 111! , Ill'll 

,; ,1 ’ ' • I . '1. Il" i ! ii._ii 1.1 . 

■ /{,'. I ■ II K' ...!■ I I'.' 1"1 r'^' e I' I'l’’ 't'V "1 till Sl'\Lll 

‘ ' , : .1 11 . , !l.t in- 11111 ^' III ill! '■ J-r. 

n • ti. • I I.ml \\,il . 111(1 III! 111 iK'* rciiijilo, ill Mi'l.ka. 
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(«j Tli.il i‘, “I its Irniloi’N. 

(7) Thi'' sli«‘'\'' IImI, 111 Sim 1\, iimli'i Willi. 11, tiu tl-inl Nonn.m Iuiil'-, ■'•phu MunIhd i tn.-^ stil] liclJ t 

|insiti(iii. 

(8) 111 tlir yiMt (A. Ti. wlici* Sh.iiii' a l-D.iwI..* 'h'n.'i!) tupik tin* p it\ pi! ApIp ii. Mk- mvh 

AA'^irw.i'- tl.p' ip-ipm'i iiP'i (p 1 III' jil.tp.- Jill Ills'Ll ..III .jpt.tl. .-I tin iiiakt. nc nicnti.i. pi ili-: t\\( 

^pniHf^ III WllPi'-P' ll.llll' Ik K'lM'l IliMl. 


niA AicniA \l\yi AL-ATlIIli. 

\])ri 1 -ImIIp N.ri Vl!ii!i lli:i \L'’]-k.piuin 'It.liaii.iiipid jl-ii Muhanimad Ihii Alid 
vil-Kaiiiii 11)11 Al'd pi!-\\ iliii! a'‘-Nliai],.i:ii. jji'iicialls kii'iwu }i\ llif Miiiiariic of Ibii 
al-Vlliii .a!-.l<i/.i!! aii'l t!" lii! i.I hi.i liic l-tjlii tij n'lt'fiuii was Lorn at 

Ja/ii 1 <>’• II I a(.,i . ,1 III. I, liisci'U \ alii. Ill liiL nipiiilii of llajal), 

(K-l.-A 'W A. h 11*^' ' . 1 ) :aj.;;ia.i 1,- U' '!(psui and llan'o he made 

iii^ ‘-Indii^ 11 Oil';., iI p’■ n;.i i-.id ' siMii-.^ . :,htn atiii !iH( u nl reliijitm], 

Iciim 1 li\ !i/ai! lli)' K(pi..n ('O U J itj . ai'p*; jii.iiiliO "1 liadiinins coiic*eiiiiH}^ llie 

IL’p i inpitid a-niMiipd u Ian L i. .\p'.‘.I. ■ p.i an. iiiai', {diiM.iLiv and ilitdoric, Le 

liMinc*! .d'pp Ml' 'p a in.’iili i p . j > i!i..; i a Ip.\. aids liia iiojiiinniL ol In- worlv 

(.■nilill'll 1/-0 p; !,. ,-)/i L /, ^ i-tu,! sitk(',- Ls'^Uf . "i i.ai’ind 1)\ Inailan 
" mil ii'n-i-(jhaiililv "Ian n a.-! in-iiiin jiuiTr', ini:, all n\aid.s, I iimiU'd inv 

“ .‘'lii'lu's I" 111.' iiMP'ni' .1 I’l. ' 11 '. ... 1 ' (.1 III-' liihf III’ jai, llalnL ILn Aus,” 

— In’ iilCMin' Mill I .‘ 1 ) 111 ..Ill ((> 1 . 1. j .'/»*' ,—aiid AIhi Obada al-Indilui’j 2';, us 
“ als'i to tlnisi I’lpnija-I'd i\ Viai I l,u\ili ai-Vtuiaiiaidu in/. 1. ii. 1(12. I c’om- 
milk'd K' nii'inoM A\ il:. {'M’kpi’.l w.-Ip -'d lln*:.' tinoi’ aulliui^ and olion ."lu- 
“ lin’d llii'm lliip'n'.h dining; ni.ndi'i id u'ais, piI! I ublaincd llie facuUv ni ox- 

“ |na'.<siiiL (ViTiT'dN ni\ nk.r ;m.l Mirr-,i'.’.'' in a(’.|inMr,'' .-ULdi liabll^: of a[ [iliinition 
“ U'- In'ramr f.ir nn a Sinmil nali.io. ' M\ ^do motiM.' in n;iMng llii> |ias,^a[;i‘ is to 
shew lio'v (■s^L'nllal il is k.i a wli.i I'lij^agi'il lo draw up epi^llo.- ujji’ml dts- 

Ifdtchc^' that }i<‘ .sliPiiild (dosidv aj»[<k (>' llio doconipostno (d’ poolrs tn!<i and 

make llial prarlisi' llie main hu'^is ut lus ail. IMa ad-l)in, Inning" llnis oblaiiu'd pos- 
sosMon of all llio ijiialiUcalion" i/riyms/Zr/in'« St’cretari/ o/’.s/n/r]. piocetilcil tulliecouil 
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of Salali ad-Dln [Suladin], in (!io montli of llir rir.4 Habi, oST iApril, A. 0. 

1 191 ' and, in llio nionl]i of llio lallor Jnniada of Iho ^'^aino >oar (.lunc-.lnly,) lie was 
allaclii'd l<» tilt' MOO of tliat sullan 1)\ al-Kadi 'l-radil (ro/. 11. p. 111). He con¬ 
tinued Viilb Salab ad-Hin till the nionlli td Sliauwdl td that \car {()c*l.*^ov.), when 
al-MallK al-Aid.il Aur a.i-lHii Ali ro.'. 7/ p. .'tod , llic >t*n of Salah ad-l)in, asked 
jiermission Irom ]tiv fillicr lo {..ko limi Dti'i a l-Diii into liis mm-moo. The snllan 
gave (he lalto: hi> cluota' of irtiKii'im.; wlu ro lit* w.i< i r of pa^nnj; into (he service 
(d ll.e prinee, and h-hi liiin, al {ht* .•^anu' linu'. l!oi! the pen-oM) already 

graritt'd lo Inm ^lunild Ix' m ra* ji asr rt'[jn!(irhj' eoiilinued. lha ail-Hin dt'cided on 
^oini:; with al-Afdal, wloi was then a \oiing nuiii, and w,*s appoinlrd lo lliat prinee 
lo the pos| ui M/ii'. I iidei’ ‘'urii a [lalioii, hi'- rir<*nnn'-’.irH’e> heeaiiie grealiv ini- 
proveil. d-Aihih li.Miii;. • Idai .■ I ! i lo-; m 1! ihe kiogdioii u! IkmiaMnis, 

on the dt'L.ili "1 hi" lutiiv 1 , "'alali .ai- I'.n. . iii'se I'.a ah-itiii ha in- ainl-vi/ir. Al! 
puidi,* ad.nj" w t'l e Ih'a; i h': i o ! !■» ' ;ltet " .In e.' loai and, \n < \ I’rv ( ii r mil "(.met', 

ha hig!'',"! . i'i'i bio’' voi ]h;.cd,ii ' i." .lid • W i"-!! I hi i - w vi" taken fioiu 

ai"AidaI, (hat jaiiieo leno veh h. ^ailvua.I, a* wt- i.ave .h:-, id\ "hdid in lii" life, and, 
as Did ad-Hin liad horn -jii I 'd lerih" wilh the iiiiidalaoh ol ll <■ hnihei plat'e, lhe> 
Piow !e".d\L.l 11 ■ ::i. t.. h , hn: 'J • n, Mah.om !l»n Vjain, gid 

hiiii .'111 of hall'.': ] N 1 I'king him nj a li: Ilk '.d ’ ; i im tU oiii ol Ihe eilv . 

iha ad-!l!lj th n V. lii !< j , 1 , ' !- Di -!■ 1 , ' ; ' i ■' m] .il. it d h 1 l.l liil.g\[d, 

w hilht'r lliat |)! iio'i ^ .d; 1,1n e hh I i. i .]< i . /■’ •latulil id In mjdiew, 

al-'iiilik :d-}i!an." i:, 'N c iia\e .'poken 1 ll < "' <> in i m aili(h'oii i! \ldai, and 

t!idl ilispmiM'" i - fi 1 m j .ihn.ian,.- ami , i nK n. 'm i< \id\}aLKal \jtlil liav ing 

proceeded luiigvpl sa- ml. 11. p. •).'>» . h.ok (hat <-ain!! \ I'imm ]ll^ m jdirw al-Vfdal, 
who received in eveliani’'* Iht'governmcnl id lo-.'^liaikna /;.//. (iml ..'r'Opa/tn/m/j and 
"ol niil lor that pri vinee. ilia ad-hin d'd ■,,,( l.diow i/, I'lo lia.ii m| ulleiidanls, bt‘- 
lie Was afi'hid ol Ijeine as js m it--! !»n . l,,nid i lelloW" win weie walling for 
Inm. lie allerward.s sneccedetl in having the (d\ nnhi'i a disguise, and he lias 
given an aeeounl of Ins eva.-^ion in a I >ng leller iht le\l ol vn hu h niav hi loiind in Ihe 
work [diaii}i wliich (unlairi" hi-^ episltdarv e'.rrespon.lanet'. 11<‘ "laid away for some 
time from Ins in,•i"lfr al-M.dik al-A/dal and did indieliirii lolii" 'CMiee till lhal prince 
had eslabli^hed liis aulhonlv in Smn;n.-.'il Ho then remaiiUMl wilh him lill the 
montli of Zu’I'Kaada, G07 \piil-.May, A. I). 1211 , when lie pa.ssed iiilu the ser¬ 
vice of al'Malik az-/alnr (iliu/.i rol. II. p. 'oveieign of Aleppo and al-Afdurs 





broilin', ^oon .'il'lor, Ik; left his new niasU'r, in a nioinnil of anger, and returned 
to Mosul, biing unable fo riialvc his wav Ihrre, he |)i(ieeeLle(l lo Arhela, where 
lie was (‘{juallv uiisueec'ssful. rroiii lhal Ik; went to Sinj.ir and tlien, again, lu 
Mosul. Having decided on living Ins lesideiiee then', he got employed hv llie gover¬ 
nor of that ril\ as a writer e(‘di.']>atehe."^. Thi.'^ pi ;r r* , w liose names were Aasr ad- 
hin Mahmud, and who was the sni ol al-Maiik al-Kahir Izz ad-Jlin Masud, the 
son of Nui ad-lioi Vi.^hni Sha!; [ro'. [. p. 175 , 1/1 ihon Idj' aldhch [{ptardian] 
the emu Ahu ’l-lad. ;! an Nori. Thi- to-d, jd e • n llio \..o (»|S ]), 1221). I 

went more :’i:in lr!i time- IV.mi Vihda to yio.-ui, wheie Iha ioj-Iiin was re.siding, 
ami Irleil t - -’‘-I 'n'o •d.ireil to t in: hrcnuo- I hec'’ hi' I'al Inin the intimate 

friend of nr. filh'! an I I wi ir d t<. sin]', rnn li ing ni.'i r In. thilimi I did nut, 
how ('Ml. - ui'(' (,] i,. [,i\ }■•"'•‘'i f .-i.I"'en-' 'I'v irf. .o—> la.iki wt and Well! to .Svria. 
wher** 1 le-eh'd ah. ii! I n y* n- and j i>'d •(• I ■ h;';p! IHa ad-Hin wa.> still 
living <if Ilia! In.,' 1 .d:.;v\'i.l n, '..rl i., ('..dr,, lu' lu'.,. i.'f !.i*> dealli. He 

comj ,>-ed a iinii'h ' , ! 's " ' - , j,. ■■ cniiu! . r ■ o; tdm talent. Tliat vvhieh 

Lear.- the lilit . f 1/ ' 1 '1 ' ' ' ! d . 1 d, fjr ( iirrnit Vtoccib 

In'iiluHj I'l til'' I'l I'Hij ,,•/ , (■ - y. , iin'l pt»i\ forum two 

Volinmm and at: " - !; r n- ■' a’d,!,..- ! t’an. ''.i. In it h“ enters into full 

(U'fad- and omi! o,,;'i; 5 ;^ ’'.'di a v/,’. ; <' ‘pr'!." ill k»>uw A\ i'en he 

tl 11 r !. ( ' i (,idi j! in I 1 1 .,1 , n’ .d'.'d i. I'» l«i w i.IL u d.ov ii iiuder liis doe- 

tati-'ii. A (‘"ji'. <•! 1 * li'rio, i(..“!'id 1' glel^d, ihe jnil^eon^nl< I// ad-lHn, wlio 

wa.- al-'t a r /m i ! !i M •- > In: !• '■ entire- it, to i-'ini. the aiilhur and to 

]ioiiit unt hr (ii 'i- 1* ‘ n r'K'- • ( tl d a I ii w re Ahe llindul .\lul al-Ilamid 

Il‘!i Ihhat \!liii 11- 1 'liih.an.me! 11.o al-l!n-alii llm \hl ’hlladld al-Madaini. He 

eolleeled hr ^tin liir. - into 'n.n !-■ \ '-i lie ; a'.- (lie h'de o! .il-luhh a l-JUlli 
(ilti l-Miilhn^ i:--S(hi jh' ha •licxf Sphnr, ducdi'd oiptiJisf the CuTi'cut /h'orcr^>). 
)\dr'ii the w,.rK v.a- tinrlu-d. li'" m-ii’ it lu !.i- hivillo'i, MuwalhiK ad-Ih'n Ahn 1- 
Maali Ahmad,—e'th-di . ,d-l\.i im,—am! leet'ived Ciom him a written answi'r 

containir-g Ihe-e lines: • 

Sir’ \'ai Ii.ir niu!.' oa ll.. <. I’ltf. ih , //-o/' (< ”■'/ tla- itcvolving Sgla na It i.-. 

rent!' .1 m\o!mii.' sida-K w’’: ’ 'u!' 'ci.dei \ mi iiainr ir well t.nouii ;r a ciiiieiil (ineeil) 

l/,z ad-hin [the iiidlii'r of thit rejutate ir was 1‘orii at al-Madain on Satnrdov, the 
Ul of/u ’l-ilijja, uMl) ^dOih Ih'eemljcj, .V. 1). 111)0), and died at llaghdad in the ^ear 
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655 0. 1257). His Lrotlior, MinxafTalv ad-Din, died at Baghdad in 656 (A, D. 

1258), very soon after the (alving of tliat city hx the Tartars. Both of lliern xxere 
jurisconsults, men of h'tters and (d fale!il. They left some good ])oetry. MuxvatTak 
ad-Djn x\as jiorn in the latter .lumada (Ma)-.lune,) or, according to another 
statement, in Ihc lir^l Bahi 1 el).-AIareh', A. II. 590 (A. f). 119A), at al-Madain. 
—{Did a DDui. \}u' ofliiis noti'-r.' is the author of the hook entitled AJ-Washi 
'D^Inrhdni ft hnll tiJ-M,uizdm Jhr jhircrcJ ^dlrii o/\lhe advantage 

resulting from' thr (Irroinpodinf nf jttnlry finfo I'his treatise, though concise, 

is very tine and insiructixe. He composed als(» the hdiih al-Maditi 7- MuUUardd (he 
hook of oriijtna} ideas], in xxhieh he treats of the art of prose composition. This is 
also an excellent x\oik. Vmdlier production of In'; i-' a sideclion of poems from the 
xxorks of Ahh lannnam, Aim < thada l-Boliloii. Bik ai-.Iinn ntl. II. jk 153 and Ahu 
’t-Taixih al-Miitanahhi ll forms one large xolunie and max Ix' learned h\ lieart 
xxith great adxantagt' t>> the '<ludettt . Ahu 'l-Ikirakat Ihn al-Muslaufi [rol. II. 
p. 55() saxs, in hi^ fniiji apitt< aJ lli>l >r\ ol Viluda: I lound the fo 11 oxxing xi*r.ses 

inscribed, in the liand-xxriling ot l)ia ad-Din, at the end of the book which contains 
his selection \/'/’poc/ry ■ • 

Emplox tins ircasiire realtv precious; fur ii is a schTtion made by a man of prudence 
and of judgnn'iit, to wiiom all elcgamies of st\lc we'c obedient and who lo()k, at an earlx age, 
itiu right r(*.xd to poetrx.’’ 

He left also a (liicdn of epistles, lllling a numhei uf xolumes, and out of which a 
edioicc of letters has in en made, forming one \oliime. An epistje, xxhich he addri'ssed 
to his sovereign, after liaxing made a journey in the rainx Reason and during an in¬ 
tense cold, announces to him that the writer had left his serxice and contains the 
following passage; ‘‘ The rain-cl aid pitched it" tent ox*i lie'7a/o/ and h'l its skirls 
“ fall duxxn ujmn it; making rxerv halting-place doleslahle and changing (‘very 
“ hill into a pond. It trenched the soil with furrow.s, and eonxerted exeiv [vnlleyA 
"\side into the bank of a lixer. Mclhoughl it wished to n\al m copiousness with 
the bountiful hand of our soxereign and to excel it in the p(‘rsislanec of the tor- 
rents whicdi it poured forth. But xour humble siTvanl praxs God to pardon him 
for making a comparaisou so lotallv devoid of appropriateness; he xvell knoxvs the 
difference between lhal(</ond which tills the xallics with its xvaters and that [ha7id) 
xxhich over-xxhelins the assembly with its bcneficeni^e. The plant producing 
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'' flowers which the (ardent heats o/] summer may cause lo disappear, oi ' -uil which 
“ is consumed by aiiluriui, must n(»l I)e compared lo a prince (trlut^c hand) pro- 
duces riches sufficieril h) secuntl his (generous iiilcnhoiis and oiial)leb Uie 

“ flocks lo graze during spring and summer in a lerlilo {»ablure-grouiul. Then 
[your servant) pursued Ids journey, siilTering fio:n Ih * land and its mud, from 
“ Ihe sky and ils rain. It [the si,}/) was (/i/.c thij hand] liocial lo excess; il con- 
“ linued ils donations uniendllinglv till il faligued 'ihosf' n Jio received them)'i il 

“ was so prodigal lhal ils l)ount\ hec'nn- iiks-.mf; . i; i >oin huinldn' ‘crvanliiow 

“ dreads the glillering of swordb niu; h le.^s I’.al li.e H ■!. > of liie ilghuing. Dur- 
“ ing ihe fall of llu'sc showers, lu; eonlinucd liatlling 'atjain^t ihcin), and suffered 
“ affliclioM freun Ihe inloU'iU of ihtir eiulln{b>. Iieeenc /n\ .'.'dulaliuii!” Wluui 
rn> friend lliisdin ad-hm l<a d-Ilajiii . 0 /. //. fi. 'idi li<\iid (he [ta^buge in which 
ihe vvriler speaks of >uirenng aHiieliiiu fit iu !he mhu i(\ ■ f cold, he greall\ ad¬ 
mired the ihoughl and ("vprcbsed it again in iSu' io’lnwmg Imui": 

How paiiifiilK (o(tl iIm' waici of hei lips' I Mi.ili rnni})l.iin of ils [)oigii,(iir\ "> to those 
who hliiine m< ■ / //• i",'niif h> *) 

Ihe person w lio ra''!" his i'u*''on the v; I'-o ninN [ ol,hl\ desire to Knii\. la bl of Ihe 

poem, and, a- Ihe j)ie^*e ib shoil, I lloidv then v.dl (e* im harm in gning il. Here 

it IS: 

lielwctMi lln' sands ol .il-l,iz,i and tli»' ri'.<-i <>1 al Mvik dwells a prison whose rhunn,-,) her 
hwerran neier foigtl. Hr u,.i!hrrrd ihr plriidri ol llu' Ire Jmin'f • <dl th(“ lips ot 
whose motions an so grairtul and \'l.os.> i*. ih * hi i-ht. li liri fonlir-id W('rr not a panulisi', 
il would not ha\r jtroduird lleiso rhati.nii; coils (d). Mow painlnlK coo! llir water of her 
lips! 1 sliail Complain ol its poiu,naniw (<'■'’/) lo liiost* who MiiMiir me. bli.nigi' lltfil in (^uto 
uvitua!) loie, slir who is im^iieiul should , 1 lowcds me Iikr an riiriiu I T.ri nn hie he the 
lansom ol lliat gazelle whose slender waist woiks the same eik'ct as ilie pliant lance ll'. 

Ill our article on an-^af^s al-KiUrusi ico/. /./». Ii7, we have inscrled a piece 
rhyming in k and containing a veise which oflois a similar Ihoughl. It is lliis : 

() mouth of the heloied! llion didst consume m\ heart wh'ii 1 tasted of tin coolness. 

iJut the idea itself originaled wilh Ihn al-Tuawdzi [p. 102 of this roLj, who said, 
in the well-known kasida which rhymes in //: 

A {Injiior) cool and chill from Iter lips, liglils up the ardour {of and hci ijnguislung 
eyes kindle desire. 
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One of Dia ail-Din’s dispalclics, \Milfen in llie name of his sovereign to the 
Grand Dhedn [ad-IHicdn ul-Aziz. the courl of the hhalif of Baghdad), contains the 
following passage : “ Jlis the hhnjif's' dynasl) smiles sweetly, though it derives its 
“ name from nl-Ahhih [the fnnuicr\ It is the best dynasty whicli was ever pro> 
“ duced link) [the ege of] lime, and ihus also its suhjecis are llie best people ever 
“ }>rodiiCcd imlo morlels. I'or ils li\er\ vas chosen the colour of youth (5). ^^llicb 
“ augured that (lie duia^K ^\on1d never fall inlo dccrepifude and that it would 
“ conlimie to fujov llie purest gifts of Fortune, the never-fading love [of the 

“ peoplei and llieir niiecasing atVeclion. The lliouglit here expressed for the first 
“ lime has f-jr its authm llie humhic servant t»f the duiaslN. one always devoted 
“ to ils colours; ;iL‘\cr, till now, was it traced on pajter by a pen, and ne'er yet did 
it revel'e with other original idea'^ in the human nimd.”—I must, however, de¬ 
clare that lh\i ad-lh'ii wa< wrong h\ attnhnting to liimself the di^eo\er\ of this idea, 
for Ibn at-Taawi/i liad aln'adj exjtressed it in a ]>eem rh'ming in > and containing 
llie praises of the ititom IhoUf] an-.M-ii li-Din lll.ali Ahn ’l-Ahha'^ Ahmad, lie 
recited it to llialjainci on the Isl id/u ’1-kaada. 575 ’'iOlh March, A. D. 1180,. 
the da\ of hi- in.-laiiumt on the threiir of llie khulifuU'. dl begins thus : 

[Tfn trih' was tamed rouiul tin* coiiip.iin b\ a cnp-heaier i. 7 /v/rc//// dvndvr)^^ die 
pliant branch oi ilu Arjk iree. 

That part ol it w here llie poet hi nigs (Ui the transition offers the passage to whiidi 
vve allude and which we giM; licre : 

Alas I thf (la\ has liii^hlencd iijt in\ (i. (. rrntlmd frln'fr yinj hhirL 

hail iic'cr ;i; 2 ;ain siuill I eiijiix tin glnniin iii|;hl A linn* cmie whiili chani^ed die 

liiJl of niy luir and inlcrjio cd lielwcen iin* and jo'fid sports. 'I'lw' ymii^ uirls, on seeing m\ 
while bail. Uini awa\ and sro : “ Blai k ln’si ol lamniits, wli\ sliould il iiol have die prefc- 
“ reiice. since il is the liverv of die sons ot al-AbbasV" 

Jtia ad-l>in certainly added to the idea, hut il was Ihn al-Taawizi who opened the 
gate and cleared the way; so the other had no difficult) in following the road. A 
letter in which Itiil ud-Din announces the defeat of the infulols [the crusaders?] 
contains the following dcscrijilmn of those x\lio were strijiped ihy the victors]: ** They 
w'ere stripped and, in excliange for their garments, they obtained a raiment of 
** blood. The) appeared in the form of naked men, yel llieir attire was that of 
** people who are (Ircssed. How quickly was sewn for them scarlet clothing; andt 
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ycl it made no folds upon Dicni and had no need of hiiUotipJ. Tii?v received 
“ not this dress till Islainism had pul on llie Ihery of \iclorY alvvays tu ondiirc. 

“ [Their dress] ^\as woven hy the eulliniif blades of lances, not l)y the skill of the 

“ artisan; and those >\ho wore to wear it liad onjy to xsait till the suords entered 

“ into the heads and the necks, and till the spear, sfiaiulil as the letter olif, on- 

“ countered the eoaltv of mail '7).” The idea expressed in tlie beginning of ihe 

passage just mentioned is borrowed from this verso of al-L>uhtoj i: 

'riioj were snipped i)nt tin* l)Io()(k sliiinnc; on llicii IkhIhs with a scarl(;t niadf llieni 
appear as if i1k’\ were clolhrd. * ^ 

Oia ad-l)in li.is gi^cn a description of F.L-Npt in a lung cpislh' whieli contains a 
passage on the swilling of the iNile. Tlio id^'a which he fhere enounces and the 
terms in wlindi he cvjircsses it are fjnilc no\el, h:i\ing no^er occurred to ain other 
jiorson. JIiTi' is what he says: “ Sweet in it^ w.,t(u-, hbe the gatherings of tlie Iieo; 
“ rod in its face, so I kiu'w it luul slain 'loiilit’ I -inc'' di'-coAiTcd that this 
liighly heautiful thought was h' rrow'cd fiom a;i lial) "/’//cw/c.s'e/7'ho composed a 
jiiece of \erso which 1 htTc gi\c : 

I’llN a luMt l cM'r appalled Un the iLdilniiii;'(d the iloud, as th.it cloud passes towards the 
nioiiiilaiM 01 (wor the lalley. YMu-n its uucoieted i.ice ajipeared led lhr()u;;h the itmiky lughl, 
(/ /.'C/r 1>/II KL'Hf that it had nimdcicd .sleep. 

Dia ad-l)in was ijuile right in taking this idea for himself; having employed it 
very skilfulU in the passage hclbre us. Ihc same thought i.s found in a verso com¬ 
posed h> .Vbd Allah Ihii al-Molazz [rul II. p. h I] on a maiden who liad sore eyes; 

People said' Her cv(‘s (.oniplain {of !h j <?»'//)•/*), and 1 replied: I’lial ailment comes 

from having slain so maiiv iheii redness is llie hh od of lier victims, and blood on the 

edge of a weapon is an excellent witness o//- irln> 

* 

The epistles of Dia ad-Diii abound in beauties, lie used to contend with al-Kadi 
l-Fadil in this species of conijiosition: when the latter drew up an cjtislle, he 
indited another on the same subject. They kept up a correspondence, one with the 
other, and had fretpient conferences [on litcranj mailers]. He had no great talent 
for poetry, and, a proof, 1 may cite the following verse : 

Throe things give joy: a cup, a bowl and a goblet. When the wine-skiii is pierced for llicin, 

» it is pierced for {the dispelling of) care. 
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lie often recitcil tlie following verses of Omara tal-Yaniani : 

This lu‘ari {of im/u] \>as Miflirit*nil\ enanionrctl lo ohej ilio call of those {frirnds) whu were 
seltinp; om for a disiant l.uul, ami not call {<nt me to defoin ii). It was certainly a false idea of 
mine to su|)j)ose llial. aftei tln n deparlnrc, it would still remain within iny ribs. 

IJis jirodiirtu'ns alioiind in licaiilies, Init we lune sjioken long cnongli on the 
siibjecl. ll-in al-Muslauli mentions him, with high cotnniendiilion, in the History 
of Arhtda. “ lie arriAed al Arhela, ' sa\s this atilhor, *‘in lht‘ month of the first 
“ llahi. Oil .July-Aiigusl, A. Ih 121 ij. He was horn in al-Ja/.ira [upprr Mrsopota- 
“ imti; in the numtli (d’^hauhaii, ,.!iil\-Aiignsl. A. Ih 1 KiA , and he died in one 

“ oflhc two monlli-ofJiniuida, (iA7 Ih-e.-Jan. A. Ih l2A9-‘Hh at llaghdad, wliillier 
“ lie had iieen sent vu a mission \>\ tlu' sovereign of Mod'll!. The funeral serviee 
** was -aid LOt'i liiiii ilie ik.\l niurning, in the niosi|Ue ol the citadel i.luinv 'l-K(i^r) 
“ and lie was hr.iied near the niauMdeinn of Musa Ihn .laafar .sre piujc Ui.T of 
“ this col. , wliich Uioijumeiit ir siliia'e.l in the kinaish eeiueterv, on the west hank 
“ [of thr Tiijr.s Ahu Ahd '.llali Miiliamnjud llm aii-Najjar col /. p. tl', stales, 
ill his JlisloM (i| Haghtlad. that Hia ad-Hin's death loJ\ jdaee on Mondav, the 
29th of the ial'- r llald 2Sil Aoxemhe] . ot llie ahove mentioned u'ar (12A9 ; and this 
writer nui-t lia>e known t!o‘ fai'l hetlei than .in\ othci person, hecaiise ho (‘ulli- 
^atod speeiallv tin- laaii'li of knov.ledLe ''oo'jCdpliij^ and h(‘eaiis(' he ud-liin) died 
among llu’iii llir iiiladidants of <1 Vie have a!u\id\ spoken of liis two bru- 

Ihers Majd ad-Hin Ahii ’s-Saadal al-Muliaiak (ro/. Jl, p, ooli, and Iz/. a.d-Hin Abu 
’l-llasan All rol. II. p. 2SS . All liner wen- nu'n of talent, iiieiil and eminence, 
and each of llioiu comp'tM.d soiin inslruelive woiks.— Hid ad-Hin had a son ol 
great ahililies, who wrcle ver\ well Jielh in jirose and in veise, and composed a 
number of work^, surh. a'- compil.ition", vt(. 1 met with one ol these treatises; the 

author had drawn it up hu al-Maiik al-\-hral p. ISti o/’ this vol.], the son of al- 
Mulik al-Aadil Ihn Aivi'ih, and, in it, I'C disjilayed tlie Inghcst talent. It contained 
great (jiuniliU of jiieees in [iros* and verse, composed h\ hinibclf, ai'id a number of 
his fallid’s epistles. He was horn al Mosul in the month of Uamadan, oSj (Ocl.- 
Nov. A, H. 11S9,, and he died there on Monday morning, the 8th of the lii'sl Ju- 
inada, 622 (I8lh May, A. 1). 122.V. llis name was Muhammad and his title as- 
Sharaf {I. r. Sharof ad-lfiiif wthlmcfia of religion)- 
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'1) Sof! \dl. n, 2R9, SU.'i. 
f2) Hjs li((' ^vil! Itf' iii 

TIh' lranskitf)i' h.r. avdnlcil «i ilu' litfKil niCatiiii^" fl It, a'! ili jinuo ho liro^ 

Mikstitutod llio l(‘iimiiiio i>r<)iiouii fur tho inasoulino. 

i/i) TliO circcl \slindi I Ilf ji.trl iiiiMii" J- noundimj the heart. 

J't) Bld'ly j'' flic (.•oidiii’(i| ^ll>|lll, li(‘(aU'f, at fh.ll iiLd*, ihr hail is il.uk. 

{i.,, Tho full' n'ailiii;-' 

( 7 ) lafoTMik : liM tlo- ;aiukf t'i Ih. ‘ivo.t lonifd tli- loll. i nhf I. thf lam. rho him-uhf ('^) is \\(-ll 

KiifX'ii tf Ar.ihic. Ihil'lo if Ilf' altf iiio.ni' .1 ^pf.it .1- ^li..i-hf .1^ .if nhf. and llir non! him iiif'.iii'^: 
< f at'' cf mtii'. 
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Vhn l-lla'-ati .'m-Aadi', tlic 'i'. n! llif -nii nl kiiara>lKf, llit' sun oflazRl, 

llir sun of Knltlnifn, lliu fun ul AliJa, lliu son ul /nhan as-St]Jj^ tjiu pof't, lln* son oi 
Oru.i, llio sun of llalim:i, (ho sun uf iMiir. llie sun oT Kliii/ai, (lie son of M.izin, (he 
vMii of Malik, (ho Sun uf \mr, (ho ‘^un of Taniiin, A\as siirnantotl al-Taiiiitni al-Ma- 
zciii. Tills piaiiimaii'in, who was a ualrvO ol jmiS'^osuhI ('\^ensi^c infurnialion 

in 'lariuu.s hranclic" uf knuwluJ'^c. Ilo ^^a‘' Aciaicions and liusluoilliN [as u tradt- 
ti{>ins{\ a jicrficl iiiasloi’ ('f Anihic jmispnuhMico anti jmk'Iia , ^^L•11 aotjuainted [llic 
(i<'fOUiits Jhindcd tloirn r 'iKi’riniiy, llio Lallle-da\.s of (ho Arahs, aiul a rolator 

uf Iradiliuns {rrsin-rinifj ^Jninunniad ■ He wa^'inioul ai-khalil Ihn Aliniad’s {iiijfils 
{I'f/l. 1. p. 41)3). Ahu Ohaida /f«|yo 38S 0 /'ro/.' riionlion^ him in the kitdh 
tnathdlib (ihl iJ-Diisr < In'alisr on tlir tijnuhlr (t is of ihe people af liasrt^] and relates as 
follows: “ An-Aadr Ih” Shtiinaii, when at Hasra, foil inlo slrailonod circunislaiiccs 
“ and left (ho plaoo, \\ilh (ho inlcntion of ^^uiiiu lo Khurasan. The people of Hasra, 
“ to tlic niinilier uf ahuul lliroo liiunsand porsuiis, osoorled him uul of the city; aiul 
not a man of (hem hut wa- oilhor a tradilionisl, or a grammarian, or a philologer, 
“ or a prosodian, or a liislurian. When lie reached the Mirhad (sec p. 535 of this 
“ ro/.), he sat down and said: ‘ IVuple of Basra! it is painful for me to (]uit yon, 
“ ‘ and, ])\ Allah! if 1 could have found there o\cry day a handful (1) of polherbs, 
“ ‘ 1 would not have left you.’ Mol one of the assembly offered to ppvido him 
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willi llie pitlaiico lie r(‘quiivil. lla\iiig anivi'd in Rliorasan, lie scllled at Marw 
and acquired gii’at \\('allli.”—In unrarUcic on Alid al-Walilial) al-M;iliki [voL Jl, 
p. l(>5j N\ill 1)0 found a 'similar ili^rouisc, prnnounood ])y Ilia! />(hli on leaving 
Baghdad.—An->adr lu-ard Iradillous fioni (//a* lips (if) Hicham Ihn OrNxa (:2), Ismail 
Ihn Ahi Kli.'did !'» , Hamid al-Tawil [rol. /. p. lT(*d, Ahd Alhdi Ihn Ann (H, llicluim 
Ibn llas.'-aii and ulhcr IVihis disciples af Muhnimifftd's couipaniniis]. Tradilions 
>%crc gi\» ii 'Ll iiis aiitlmiilv h\ Valixa Iliii ^hiin ((V, Mi Ihn al-Madini (7) and other 
inUims \\lit' had an ojiporlunily -d’ meeting him. He \i.sitfd Naisajiur more than 
once, resided lliero for some time ;uid taught ■ traditions] to the inlialiitanls. Sorm* 
curious stories and aueedtdes are iidjiled of \\hat jia'-*;ed llt't^\een liim and al-Mamun, 
l!ie Mill of llarun a;-L\a^liid, to wh se .‘■o'lal jeutics ^d Mai^), he ^^as fre(]m'nll\ ad¬ 
mitted. Al-iliulw Jl. f>. MJO ha^ lu.-uled one ol lliem in In.- i>nrn\ tnl-tihuir- 
icds, >\!ii-rc i'ic sa\>: ‘ Some peojde emjih \ IliC e\pie>-ion: ^ucli a thnuj is a plug 
“ [sudd I to keep out p.oeiU, hut tiu\ m.do' u mi-take. heeau-e (lie rorre'M pionun 
“ eiation 1 .-It i-slated in tin m'l.ah-'ol irlr\rn!(d gi am mai lans, tlial an- 
‘ iNadr Ihn Miumaii gniud eig!d\ llioii-aml dnlo m.- !i(<> ih'Htsand pmiuils stri'liKij 
by teaching the right promim’ial.on .d the \M)id.*’-—He thim gl^e^ the anecdote and 
commence^ bv an isnd t S' whicli lendie- up to ^^ull.lmmad Ibn l adili al-Vhwa/i 
Mho related a.- 1 dlow-; \n-\a Ir l!)ij SI umai! aid li im" I mod to alti-nd al-Ma- 
muii's conversation parties and, one e'eiiing, 1 went thiu'e in a patched cloak. 
“ He d'cmurlcd this iind -all. ‘What i- tlm meaning of .'-ucli -loNcnlines-? how 
“ ‘ dare you apjicar before the ('.ommander of Die laithful in so sljaliby a dress'^’ 
I ansMered; *rommander of tin* faitbfuM ’ I am a feeble old man, and the lieal 
“ in MarM is u-r\ great; so I near this dres^' to keep my-edf cool! — *A\)t so!’ replied 
“ tlie kbalif, ‘you are rcalK a.'-biMnd We tiien g(/l uj) a comer.-ation d), in nliich 
“ he brouglil on the subje*cl ol women and said: Hu-haim lOj informed me that 
Mujalid 'll) liad mentioned to him that a^-Shabi rol, il. p. 4, had told him that 
“ he Iicard Ibn Abbds \Col. 1. p. 89) relate as follows: The Ajioslle of (lod said: 

‘ When a man marries a iroman for her piclij and hranly, that is a stopper isdad) 
“ ‘ to U'vp out porertij.’ In relating this tradition, the khalil ga\e to the word 
“ sddd the pronunciation oi^saddd. On this I said: ‘Commander of the faithful! ’ 
“ Husliaim would iia\e s]>oken truh, liad he said: ‘ It was related to me by Aiif 
“ ‘ Ibn Ahi Jamila (12), on tlie authority of al-Ilasan, llic son of Ali Ibn Ahi Talib, 
“ ‘ that the Apostle of God had spoken Ihiis: When a man marries a woman for her 
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“ ‘ piety and beautify she is a stopper (sidad) to beep out poicrty. Al-Mamnn was then 
“ ‘ reclining on a s(»fa, l)ul, on licaring ni\ words, lie sat up and aslvcd me why I 
* said siddd/ I replied: ‘ r>ceaiiscin this tradition, is a fault.—‘ Do you 
‘ mean to sa>,’ said lie, ‘ that I have made the fault?' 1 answered: ‘Idn not*, hut 
“ * llusliairn made it, for he was a very incoirect speaker [Jnhhdnn]j and the tlom- 
“ ‘ mandcr of tlic failliful followed what he said.’ He then asked me what was the 
“ difference helween llic two words, andl answered : Saddd moans lltc good direction 
“ and the right road, in speaking of religion, hut sidad means whatever suffices /o 
support life, and (‘\er\ thing which serves a^ a siigipagr to another, ‘Do the 
‘ Arabs [of the desrrij know lliis distinction?’ said he. ‘ Thc\ do,’said 1; ‘ lu'ie, 
** f(tr instance, i^ a verse h\ al-Vrji feo/. 1. p. 207. : 

“They allowed in*' to |ieri^h and what a man lia\e tliev ho to perish I (o//e /rhn rmld hnrr 
“ scemf l/inii irill 111 a d,n ol icrioi cn in the deleiiM* sKh'ul') ol a hreach.” 

“ (hi this al-Maiiiun exclaimed: ‘(hul’s eur-(' on fdhnvs wlio hau' no educa- 
“ ‘ tion ! ’ He Ihcn remained with down-ea^t e\»'s, till at lenglli lie said: ‘What 
“ ‘ property [niui do \oy 1 replied: ‘ I hau*, at Marw, a litlle piece of 

“ ‘ land, and its feehle drainings [prodmt I drink .atnsaJdnVia] and suck up.’ 

“ ‘ Shall 1 add,’ said he, ‘ to wh.il urn haxe. I amwered : ‘Of that 1 stand 

“ ‘ greatly in need.’ He then took a pii'ee of jiajier and wrote on it I knew not what. 
“ Where he had done, he said: !;en vun make use of the verh atraha [to cover 

“ u:ith earth or with weaith , how do you say? 1 replied : Otrihhu [eover him 

“ inlh earth}.’ ‘ Then said he, ‘ how do you designede the person so covered?’ I 
“ answered: ‘He is iiinirah.’ ‘And,’ continued he, ‘if\ou made use of [the verh 
“ derived from] tin '('laij) lunv w’ouldyou say in Die imperalixe? ‘To this 1 answered: 
“ tinhu [lute or (emeut him].’ ‘And’said ho, ‘the peison thus cemented, how 
“ ‘ would you designate him?’ T shouhl employ (the partiripU] matin. On this, 
“ he said: ‘ Heller and heifer I [»age! earth him and cement him.’ He then recited 
“ the evening prayer at the head of the assembly and, when he had finished, he 
“said to his altendaiil: ‘Take (////s letter] and coiuluel him to al-Fadl Ibn Said 
“ ‘ [vol. 11. p. /i72).’ ^^he^ al-Fadl read llie paper, he said to me: ‘Tell me, 

“ ‘ Nadri why has the Fommander of the failliful ordered you fifty thousand 
“ ‘ dirhems?’ I informed liimof what had passed and disguised nothing. ‘ Then,’ 
“ said lie, ‘ you reproved the Commander of the failliful for making a fault of pro- 
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** * nuncitition.—‘Not so,’ said 1, Mlic fault ^^as made by Ilusbaim, who was noted 
“ 'for Ills incorrect pronunciation, and tlic Conimandor of the faithful repeated bis 
** ‘ saving exactly, so as is ab\ays practised wilb the sayings of legists and relators 
*' ^ of historical facts.’ Vl-Fadl (hen ordered me thirly Ihoiisand dirhems, so that 1 
" gained cighiv (liiuisand Ji\ teaching the right pronunciation of a single syllable.” 
—The M'i>e gi^on as an example in the pieccding recital x\as composed hj Ahd 
Allah, the son of Anir and the grand-son of [the Umbf] Olhiiian Ihn Affan. lie 
x\as eelel)raled as a poet and had re^ei^ed tlu' surname ofal-Ai ji. Here is the piec(! 
l'> which itj'clong^: 

Tlie\ liaM' allow oil me polish, and what a man hn\e iho^. left to pc'iish 1 {miv n'hn < ,ni!i! h,in' 
sevi'rf] thmn j • H in a d.o of fotroror in the defon^'O of a hioacli! (o/o so) firm in desporalt- 
conllicls when the lame of di'ath was leiellrtl .•! ln-> throat ! I am diaj'L;t'd e\i*r} das llirongh 
assen.hlfd iiudnmdi's : o (i'l! vhal oppie-sMMi an.} mu] nc‘' I endeigo! as if 1 

had inwer heen llie nchlost pearl of tlieir asseinhlies and as if 1 did not hcloiii:; to iho f.iniiU ol 
Anir. Perhaps tlie smeieiuii Lord, vho heat kens to the praM-rs of his pelilioma-s, nia\ dolner 
me from bondage; then peoph- sliall kno\< ni\ maiilude, lliose who lou'd me I shall lecjtiili' 
witlihoiioiiis, and those who liatod me sluli t« id in\ indignation. 

The reason of his composing tlicse xerscs '.as. lliat when Muhammad Ihn llisliam 
Ihn Istnail al-Malvhzutni, UltaJlf] llishdm Ihn Vh<l al-MaliL’s inalernal uncle, 
was governor of Mekka, he castal-Aiji into prison; jnnniituj ihns] Ut aicnge the 
honour of his mother ah.Tidd, who hehiuged to the famih id al-llaritli Ihn Kah and 
on whom the poet had eoinpost'd snmr amaloiy \ erse^. It was nut through luxe 
that al-Arji had dune so, hut nierelx to Inlng her smi to shame, lie remained in 
prison nine years and died there, afttu- liaxing heen hcatf'ii xvitli xxhips by al- 
Makhznmi’s order and paraded ignuininionsh tlirmigli llic inarkel-plaeos. Ho com¬ 
posed lliese xerses xxlien in piison.-—But wo haxe digressed from our suhj<.*cl, so, 
let us return to it, and complete our account of an-Aadr Ihn Shumail. Another 
anecdote concerning him i.s related by al-llaiiri, in the Durrn ful-Ghuivwus, 
towards the beginning of llic work; he says; “.Some people, x\hen .speaking to a 
“ sick man, make use of the expression: May God mnoi;c [masali, your ail- 
'* merit! It is related that an-Nadr Ihn Shuraail, being unxvell, rcceixod visits of 
“ condolence from a number of people, and one of them, surnamed Ahu Salih, 
“ addressed him in the above-mentioned Icrnis, An-Aadr replied: ‘Do not say 
“ ‘ masah with a sin but say massah with a sad which word signifies 
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‘ ‘ to rrnwvc, to dispcTsr. Have voii nnl licanl this verse uf al-Aaslia [vnl. L 

p. mi]: 

“ As ofieii as lli(' ^\ln(' fiollied in iht* {f‘np)^ the frolli wont oil and tlisap|)eared [iiH><\nliyt 

' J Ik* man answered; * Shi rna\ lx; s(>m(‘times em[»lo\(‘d instead of as takes 
' plaee in the wunhsirdl [road] and snhar [hrll]/ To this an->'adr replied : Then 
“ ‘ \oni name is Al I Sdhh (13).’ Anolln'r anecdote of a similai east is related ol 
“ a lilerarv man wlm m.ainlained, in the presence ol liie \r/.ir Ahii M-Hasan Hni al- 
•* I’lirat roL 11. p. 3 ,“),'); that it was allowable to siih^titule Ihe stit for the sad in 
“ eM r\ ease. On this, llie \izir saiil to him: -In readiriL^ this verse 'Korun, 
" ‘ .sural 13, vei'se 23 : Thr ifnrdrns of ctrrnal otfodr, info 'iihiih (lirij shall ni!i:r. 
" " trilh Ihosr of lh< ir anrrslors. inrrs and. offspriinj n h ' 'ircrc rirtuons [snlah \ do 
■ ' vou [iromninee tills word with u .sd(/or a n//.'T he man hlnshed with eonfnsion 
■ and uttered not a w-ud. ’ I'.nd of al-llarin's lemarle^. — I may here stale that the 
ild 'sl T)|iilo!o:.'ers allow the suhslilulion ol sdd for sfn in every word wherein the 
shi is lollowt'd hv one of lh(‘s(> four h'llers: fd '1 , f;hd I- ', ijlinhi and lidf 
^ on max llu refoic' ‘^ky .vsnai/ for sirdh ssnuhhfuira lahum ivV sahhlhara lahnm, 
in'wmiliaha for inastjhaha, ssaiLal for futihal. I'alve these as exemples of a pinn'ral rule. 
In the philoloeiciil woik.s which I ha\e eoii.sulted I never met with anv ohservation 
to ihe coiitrarv. eveepl in the Sahdh of .il .lauhari r(d. /. p. 22 under the root 
whi're the author sa\s: “ Kulruh Muhammad Ihii al-Mustanir 2t) of thi'< 
“ lol. rnenlion.s that tin* family of T»el-Anhai Ibn al-Anhar , a hraiudi of the tnhe 
• >d rarnim, ehanee tin* sin into sdd when it i«> hdlowed Jiv anv one of these four 
“ letters; id ( 1 ? , lolf , ijhain and kh ' ~ ), no mailer if one, o: (wo, or three 
• letters interv ene. The\ sa\ ssirdl (ov .sirdt Jxissta hasla. ssaikiil\ov satinih ssa- 

“ rakt for sarakl, inassfjhaba for imstfhnba. missilinihu for niisdin/ha, ssakhkhara lahnin 
(or salhkharn In/,inn, .iiid ssakhab ior .sakhab." laid of al-,laiiharTs remarks mi 
this suhjeet ^t T*. Aumeioiis anecdotes iiiii;ht he relaleil of aii-Aiadr, hut concision 
Is to he ])rcferred. He left a j^reat niiniher oi vvoiks om* of whicli was on Ihe 
suhjeet of spreirs ,1^ {al-Ajnds] and similar to the f/Ziur/h '15'; he enlilh'd it Kildh 
as-Sifat [booh of drsenptionso Aecordiiiir to Ah Ihn al-lvuTi (10), the tirslvohine* 
treated of the human frame, heiK'heence, generosity and tin* ipialilies of wouk’ii; 
Ihe second vcdiime treated of tc’iits, dwellings, inoiintains and valleys; the third was 
whfdly devoted to camels; the fourth to sheep, birds, Ihe sun and moon, rivers, the 
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various kinds of milk, truffles {of the deaert)^ wells, cislerns, well-i (»|jcs, buckets and 
descriptions of Mine; the liflh contained [passages of povmu resprrtintj] {orn-lields, 
the vine, grapes, the names of pollierbs and of trees, wimls, clouds and rain. His 
other works ^^ere the Kitdh as-Sildli (on weapons], the Kilnh khdk al-haras [on the 
frame of the horse), (he Kitdb al-Amvd (o?< the lunar mansions)^ the h itdh al-Maum Ion 
rhelonval figures'^ , the KUdh (iharth al-Uadith [on nnusunl words occurring in tin 
traditions, lUe Kildh nl-!\!asddir [on verbal Ufnins ^], the Kttdh al-Mmlhhil, inranl 
as an intruduclion to [the study of] al-Klialil Ihn Ahmafl’s (ro/. 7. p. 49.*!' Ktldb al-Atn 
\n-\adr died on the last da\ of Zh-’l-liijja, iiOi (Kith .lone, A. 1). S20); —sorio 
saN, on the first da\ of that month, and some place his death in llo* yeai Ilf 

died at Marw , a Io\mi of Kiiorasan, which was also hi.'* hirlh-place. He was hiinjulit 
lip at Jfasra and recoiled, for that reason, the siirnann* of al-P/Usri, — !\adr. .sfiu- 
inatl, Kharasha. Kulthdm, Ahda and as-Sakh, ari* to he jirunounced as hero mdi- 
eated. J'hc poet Znlanr rereiied the sntname of as-Sakh for having composed th< 
following \erse : 

rliroimli ilif lent glitiered a ligiuning-niish widf-spreadint; 

Ilalima has lor lowids an a and an f. Ihn al-Jauzi [ml. II. p. 9l)i savs jn Ins hitnh 
al-Alkdb Jnnil, of surnann s], in the article Sakb. “ That jierson’s real name was /n- 
“ hair, the son of Orwa, the son ol Jiilhiinia. ” tiod knows hrsl which id' iis i> 
in the nghtl Jalhnma, as here written, designated originalli the side of the \alh‘\ 
called Jiilhama ovJalhama , and then hecuine a proper name for men. Ilujr take^ <i 
u for its vowel. Khuzdt \as a proper name) is similar to (Ik^ ethnic a(ijecli\e ‘which 
Signifies behutging to the tribe of Khuzda). The remainder of the names \in th( 
genealogy) are so well known that it i.s needless to fix theii orlography. 


( 1 , lilt' ll.tliK VN.iI’d J- kilj'i It ,1 Wrivlll »il III-.iris loUl 

{•!) 'till lilf‘ I)! lll-li.ilii 1-1 111 till-' Soliiiiii-. 

( e. Niii.iil Ilin Mil Kli.il.") niiriiiu/., oin; uf thf hlhis, or di m-iiiIi*-. ot Muli;nmii.«a ^ ■ .lllll■.^^l< H', ' li 

iHioiii'-l 111 till' hudiP'* .'iiitlioiifs. [|p dioiJ A H. 14:i ^A. 1). Ihi-'C-. 

'kf Thf Ti'diJiiioiiist Aljil All.iti ’Jill Auii aI-Ha‘'ri ul-Mu/aiii (ln-d A. 11. 1J»I !*• ’>*>*' • 

(j) llisli.iiii 11)11 II,.il-A/di .il-Il.iMi; this tradltlonl^t dn-d A. It. 14f) (A. I). Tim-M 
n,j Thf lilc 111 Ihri M.un will 1 m» loiiud in the lourtli voliirue ol this W'lU. 

'7) In ttiu sfcoiirt soliiiiu , p.i^c 242, iiii'ntioii has hcpri rnadt* i>l this < •■Irln .it'd dmi' ■ i ^.ud ihid l ' 

a iurtis.nri ol ttm dooUiiic.s [irofessod li\ thn Shiilf'-. 
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's) .SiH' \0l. I. IlltlodllClKill, pjlp-f'WII. 

('.)) T1h‘ to\l m.'ix .ils" sit,'-iiilv we lli.'-ri ho^Mn to Ir-.iditjon^.. 

^l(i) Si'c \ol. 1, 1K7, tiofc ^7, 

i'll) Mn|iili(l Hill S;ii(l fil-killi l»‘,irnc«l Ir.iditiuiis fniiii sotrn* ol flit' 7d///\ }1(‘ tin’m to 

traiiitinrii^t^ luil liis aiithoiiiN is i-onsidrrf'd h\ all tlif doctors as Ipchlr. He died A. II. J;{/, (A. 1). 
—faii-Nawawi s hihih'/i 

ISi \ril llin Alii .l.iinil.i, Mitiiiimcd .d-Aiiralii (l/ir Amh of [hr tL^crt), hon-.i l.iir icjmt.dioii ,is ,) iraditjoui-'. 
Ill' -hcl A. H. I {\. I>, or 147. 

1 iiiiMiis liolv ,.iid oiK who disc haihis cvcrcincuK. 

'1 rii<’ •’xamidcs j;i\rn hri(‘ .irc most ol ihciii taki ii Iroiii tin* koiari, Ihc coii'i'i I I't’.idlii'; <4 wliifli a 
Mi.illi r ol fill' IiioIk'sI iiii|inrl.nit'i utlli the Miisuliiia/is 'Jhf s/7/ is our s: the s////. or so//, is .in fiiiphatJi s with 
I ‘lull sound .ind |i. ihr lollowniu'' xowrl a sliiidi' o| tli.il |>ionun( i.dion whit h is s|ic( i.d to lli" sowd o. 

il *) Ihis IS |>io|i.ihlv till |itiilolom(;d work (oinfnli'/l h\ Ahii Aiiir as-Sh.iih.iiii '//,/. 1. p IS;’, and fiilill'Ml 

<»///// '// ///- W//M/.//I/// 

Ho \i 1 oidin.' |o (ho aiitlioi o( ihf .\7///////, ,i jiorsoii naiiiod \li Ihii tih. niiAiii .il-kiili dio/| m tho so.it iiii'S 
'\ l> Si-J-.t) 
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rite nnum and jiinscoiiMill, Ahu llaiiila au-Noman, lii(‘ mui of Tlialtil, llio son 
d /ula, llu* son of Mali, was a lUitiNo of Kufa and a client, liy cnfrancliisenienl, to 
the tiibe of lairii Allah Ihti Tlialaha. He belonged to the same family as Hamza 
az-Zaiyat rol. I. ft. ^7S', and was a dealer jii .silk thread. Ilis grandfather, Zuta, 
\v.»s a nati\e of KahnI, or, as some stiy, an inhabitant of IJabel; but, according to 
other accounts, he was i native of al-Anliai, or of ISasa, or of Tirniid. It was he 
who was (‘n^luNcd dnj iheMoslim conquerors), and afterwards obtained his libcrtN. Ilis 
son, Thabil, was hoin a mnsnlman. Ismail, the ^on of llammad and the grandson 
of Abu Ilanila, made the following statement: “ I am Ismail, the son of llarnnuid, 
“ tlie son of ;in-Aonian, the son ol Tliabit, the son of an-^oman, the son of al- 
“ ^larzuban who belonged to a ludilc famiU of Persia, (lod never laid upon us the 
“ yoke of slavery. Ah grandlalhcr was born in the year 80 (A. I). 699-700). Ali 
“ [the son-vi-laiv of Muhammad), to whom Tbabit went when a boy, invoked upon 
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“.him and his poslority the benediction of God; and we liopc that, on Ali’s account, 
“ the Almighty will continue to grant us that favour! An-lNoman, the son of al- 
“ Marzuhan and the father of Thahit, was lie who, on the day of the autumnal 
“ equinox [Mihnjdn]^ presented the almond cake to Ali, who said: ‘ May our Mill- 
“ ‘ rijaun be every day like tins (1).’ ” So it is related by the Khatib [voLl. p. 75], 
in his History (o/‘fiftf/Zu/ud), but God "only knov>'s {if the statement he true ).—Abu 
HaniTa was liorn so far back that he might have met with four of the Prophet’s com¬ 
panions,—namely: Anas Ibn Malik [voL IL p. 587), Ahd Allah Ibn Abi Aufa (!2 , 
who resided at Kufa, Sabi Ibn Saad as-Saidi (3) at Medina, and Ahu’t-Tiifail Aamii 
Ihn Wathila (4), at Mckka; hut he ne\er saw them nor obtained from an\ of them 
Traditions respecting tlie I’rophet. Jlis disciples, however, vsay that he met with 
a number of the Goni[>anioiis and deli\cred traditional information on their autho¬ 
rity ; but, for doctors learned in the science of Traditions, this statenieiil does not 
appear well supported. The Khatih says, in his History of Haghdad, that Ahii 
Hanifa saw Anas Ibii V*alik, that he <ouk lessons in jurisprudence from Hammatl 
Ibn Abi Sulaiman (5), and that lie heard traditions delivered by Ala Ibn .\hi Habah 
j(iL II. p. 203), Abu Ishak as-Sabii {vol. II. p. 392), Muharib llm l)ilhar(0:, al- 
Haithani Ibn Habib as-Sarraf, Muhammad Ihn al-Munkadir ruL II. p. 119], .\afi 
see page 521 of this rol.) the maivlo of Abd Allah Ibn Omar, Hisham Ibn Orwa (7i 
and Sammak Ibn Harb (8). He says also that Traditions were taught on his autho¬ 
rity by ,\bd Allah Hin al-Mubarak {rol. II. p. 12], Wakia Ibn al-Jarrah ivol. I. p. 374], 
the liddi Abu Yusuf (.see next tioL), Muhammad Ihn al-Ilasaii as-Shaibani [vol. II. 
p. 590) and other doctors. He was a learned man and a jiractiser (of good icorlcs), 
rcmaikable for self-denial, piety, devotion and the fear of (iod; humble in spirit ami 
constant in his acts of submission to the Almighty. [The khaltf) Al-Mansur had him 
brought from Kufa to Baghdad in order to appoint him as kadi, hut Abu 
Hanifa refused to act. Al-.Mansiir then swore that he shouhl act; the other 
swore that he would not; the khalif repeated his oath, and so did Abu Hanifa ; 
On this, the chamberlain, ar-Rabi Ibn Yunus {vol. /. p. 521) said (to the latter] 

“ Do you not perceive that the Commander of the faithful has made an oath!’' 
Abu Hanifa replied: “ The Commander of the faithful has ampler means than 1 for 
“ expiating an oath not fulfilled (9).” As he persisted in refusing, the khalif .sent 
him to prison. According to a popular relation, he [the khalif?) passed a number 
of days as a counter of bricks in order to expiate his oath; but this story docs not 





ropose on good aulliorily. IJere is ar-Rahi’s staleniont: “ 1 saw al-Mansur enter into 
“ a discussion with Abu llanifa relatively to the affair of the kadiship; and he [Ahu 
“ llanifa] addressed him in these terms: ‘Keep the dread of the Lord before your 
“ ‘ eyes and choose no man for the service of those confided to your care except one 
“ ‘ who fears (iod. Ry Allah I I am not assured of [your) good will; ho\v then can 
“ ‘ 1 he assured against [your] anger? If I happen to judge of this matter diffe- 
“ ‘ rently from ^on, v)U ina\ perhaps threaten to have me drowned in the Euphrates, 
“ ‘ unless 1 accept the office of judge; [rren in that rase) 1 should prefer henng 
“ 'drowned. You ha\e (a mul/z/udc o/’) dependants who require to he respected 
“ ‘ on your account; and, for such a task, I arn not fitted.’ The khalif answered 
“ and said : ‘ You lie! you are fitted for it! ’ Abu llanifa replied: ‘ You have no\> 
“ ‘ decided in niy favour and against yourself; is it lawful lor you to nominate a 
“ ‘ liar as a hddi over those whom God has confided to your care?’ ” The Rhatii* 
giM’s other acuunts of this affair and says : “ When al-Mansur had finished the 
“ huilding of his city (Ihujhdad]^ he took up his residence there, and (hia soin 
“ al-Mahdi fixed his abode (/// the quarter] on the east side [of the riccr). i 1/- 
“ Maluli], having built 4he m<»sque at ar-Kusafa, sent for .\lui llanifa and asked 
him to act as a kddi in that place. The other refused, and al-.Mahdi said to him : 
“ ‘If you do not aecejil, I shall have you flogged till you consent.’ Abu llanifa 
“ accepted and sat in judgment for two days, but no one went to him. On the third 
“ day, a cop[)ersnjilh appeared before him with another man and said; * This man 
“ ‘ owe.s me two dirhems and four dancks [one shillinq and a penny) for a brass 
“ ‘ drinking-cuj) [and he will not pay me).' Abii llanifa said to the other: ‘ Fear 
“ ‘God and reflect on what the coppersmith has said.’ [The defendant) rcpYicd: 
“ ‘ He has 10 claim upon me.’ The plaintiff being asked what he had to say, 
“ answered : ‘ Let the man swear to the truth of his declaration.’ Abu llanifa then 
“ bade the defendant »'epeat these words : By (iodI by him ivho is the only God! 
“ When he saw the man on the point of pronouncing them and taking the oath, 
“ he interrupted him, passed his hand into his sleeve, opened his purse and, taking. 
“ out two dirhems of full weight, he said to the coppersmith: ‘Take these twu 
“ ‘ pieces as the price of your cup’. The man examined the money and consented 
“ ‘ to accept it. Two days later, Abu Hanifa was taken ill and, six days after, he 
“ ‘ died.’ ” Yazid Ibn Omar Ibn Ilubaira ’’1-Fazari (10), when emir over the two 
Iraks, wished to appoint Ahu llanifa to the place of kddi at Kufa. whilst .Marwan Thn 
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Muhamiiiad, Ihe las! of the Omai>itlc sovereigns, was slill reigning, and, on liis 
refusal, he inllicled on liini one hundred and len sirokes of a whip; ten evcr\ da> 
Finding, however, llial Abu Hanifa persisfed in his resolution, lie set him at liherls. 

hen Ahmad Ihn llanhal spoke of this oeourrcnce, he would shed tears and in\ok(‘ 
thid's inerc'x on Ahu Hanifa. This took plaee .siihseiiucnlU to the beating wliirh 
he Ihtf Uanhal iiad reeei\ed for refusing to deelare lhal Ihe Koran was ereated 
Ismail Ibn liammad i? o/. /. />. i(>B), the granilson of Abu Hanifa. ladaled as follows 
I j>assed tJlU" through the Kunasa with in\ father and, seeing him begin to 

• shed tears, 1 said to him: ‘ My dear father! what makes U)ii weep?’ He replied 
dear son' in this place Ibn llubaira inflicted on my father len stroke's of a 
‘ ‘ whip ei<'f\ da^, for ten da}s. in order to force him to accept the office ol luiiit 

‘ hut lu' would not.’ —The hnwisn is an o[)en plaee ;»t Kufa.—Ahu Hanifa wa^ 
a handsomt' man, an agrei'ahle companion, slrictU honorable and full of kindness 
Imi’ Ids brethren. He was of a middle size, or, by aimthcr account, rather tall, ami 
ins cornplcMon inclined tolawnx. INo man spoke more elegantly than he, imi 
with a sw'eetor lone of 'voice. The Khalil) slates, in Ins hisl(U’\ of Haghdad, that 
Al)h Hanifc dreamt tliat he was digging open Ihe lomh 'of the I‘rophel. and ^ent 
eonsult Ihn .sirin [rol. 77. p. oHti , who returned this answer ; “ The person who 
'• had this dream will la) open a science ne>er before diseovered.” As-Shuli 
rol. II. /)- 5()9) relates as follows. “ Malik (ro/. //. p. o'lo), ht'ing asked if he e\('i 
■ saw Ahu Hanifa, replied; ‘ 1 did. lie was a man of such laleiil that, if he spukt 
“ ‘ of this pillar and undertook to deinonslrale that it was of gold, he would do so, 

‘ and adduce good proofs.’ ” Harmala Ihn Valna <?'o/. 7. p. 3091 relates that as- 
Shall said : “ There are five men on whom peojile must rely for tlie nourisliment of 
*• llieir minds: he who wishes to ht'come learned in jurisjirudeiice niiisl ha\e 
“ recourse to Ahu Hanifa; ”—Ahu Hanifa wa^^ then considered as one of tlie highesl 
jutliorities in jurisprudence;—he who desires to become skilled in poelr\ musl 
‘‘ apply to Zuhair Ihn Abi Sulina (11): he who would like to become well ac(|uuinlc(l 
with Ihe history of the Moslini conquests must obtain liis information from Mu- 
“ haminad Ihn Ishak ooL 11, p. 677); lie who wishes to hecorne dec{)l) learned iii 
“ grammar, must liave recourse to al-Kisai [vol. II. p. 237), and he who seeks to be 
“ acquainted with the interpretation of Ihe Koran must apply to Mukulil Ihn Sulai- 
“ man [see page of thin vol.}.'* This anecdote is related by the Khalih, in his 
History. — “ In my opinion,” says A'ahya Ihn Main (I2j, “ Hamza [vol. I. p. ^78) 
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“ is the only man for the Koran-readings and AbuIIanifa lliconiy man for jurispni- 
“ deuce; and 1 find that every one agrees with me on this point.”—Djaafar ihii 
Hahia said: “ I attended (the lessons of) Ahu llanifa during five years, and 1 novei 
“ met a man wlio would remain silent as long as lie; hiil, when he was questioned 
“ concerning {a poDil of] jurisprudence, he would launch out into a flux of word-. 
“ copious as a torrent; and, when he discoursed, 1 remarked that he sj)oke {soutc- 
'* ttnirs^ in an under tone arul [sonirtimes] in a loud f)ne. Jn the art of draw in- 
• (‘(tiiclusions from analogies (/?//dx) he was a niasU'r of the highest rank.” Ali iim 
\asim [WS] relates as follows: “ I went to visit Ahh llanifa and found with him o 
harher (14) who was about to shorten his hair. Ih' said to the man ; ‘ tail awav 
‘ those jiarls ordy which art: turning white.’ The other replied; ‘ l>o not insist 
" ‘ [on lliot].' ‘ Why not?’ said Abii llanifa. * Becav.se,’ said the liarlier, ‘ that 
‘ will increase their whiteness.’ ‘ Well,’ said Ahu llanifa, ‘ cut awa\ those purls 
‘ which are hla^'k: that ina) perhaps increase their blackness.' When I related 
■■ tills cuinersalion to ShariK (voL 1. p. 022), he laughed and said: ‘ If ever .\hu 
“ llanifa gave up his .sj^slem of /liydsy he did so with this harher (15).’ ” TJie fol- 
htwing relation was mad^ liy Ahil Allah Ihn Haja : “Ahu llanifa had for a neigli- 
hour, in Kufa, a siioeniaker who worked the wliole day and came home, at night- 
" tall, with a pi(‘Ct‘ of meal whicli lie boiled, or a fish which he fried, lie would 
then set to drinking and, when the li(|uor got into his head, he wouhl begin to 
“ Sing. The words which he .sung were always those: 

“ Tlitw aliowt'd me to perish, amt what a man lune linn left to perisli! {one trho nmia f/nc 
'* srrrul them irrl!) in a daN of icrror or in lln* defense of a breach f ” 

“ Me would remain drinking and ropealinLT this verse till overcome h\ sleep. 
“ Ahu llanifa, being accustomed to pass his nights in prayer, heartl constantly the 
“ dm of that man’s sir.ging. llavmg perceived, after some time, that the noise 
“ had discontinued, he cinjiiired tor the man and was informed that he hod been 
taken up by tlie guard and put into prison. The next morning, when lie liad, 
“ linislied the pra>er of day-break, he got on bis mule, went to the emir's [the cluef 
“ o/’f/u; pohee?) and asked adinillance. The emir gave orders to introduce him 
“ without letting liirn dismount till he could set his foot on the carpel [ivluch rorered 
“ the hall). He then sealed liini in the place of honour, shewed him evers mark 
“ of attention and asked him whal he required. Ahii llanifa answered: ‘ 1 Iium' 
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“ '•for ray nciglihour a slioeinaker and, sonic nights ago, he was taken up by 
“ ‘ the guard. Will the ernir liave the kindness to order that he he set at liherly? 

“ —‘I >Nill let him out,’replied the emir, ‘not only him hut all the persons 

“ ‘ arrcsied from that night till this day (16). lie then gave orders for their 
“ immediate liheralion. Ahii llanifa rode off, and the shoemaker followed him on 
fool. On dismounting, lie went oier to him and said: ‘ Well, my good fellow' 

‘ did I allow you to perish"? (17)’ The other ansv\er(‘d : ‘On the contrary; vou 
‘ preserved me and fiiHith‘d the dulN ol a good neighhour: may (lod l•e^^ard you!' 

‘ lie then ahandonetl his evil \\a\s and ik'vit returned to thmn again.”—Ihn Jil- 
Mnbarak related this anecdote: “ 1 met with Ahh llanifa on the road to )lekka. lie 
“ had caused the llesh id’ a fat young camel to he roasted for his companions and, 
•* as they wished tn eat it with vinegar and could lind no dish into which they might 
“ jjour it out. they were M‘ry much embarrassed. 1 then saw him make a shalhtw 
“ hole in the sand, spread omt it the .vo/rn (or Icalhrnt fude iu irliich fitr proviSKHn^ 
“ arc piU'Ued ?/p) and pour the vinegar into the coneaMty. Being thus enabled ti) 
“ eat their roast-meat witii vinegar, they s.ud to him: ‘ All \ou do i^ well done.’ 
lie replii'd : * Address your thanks to trod, lor it was on sour account that he, out 

• ‘ ‘ of his bounty, sent me this insjiiralion.’ ” The same Ihn iMuharak related that 

lie once said to Sofyan alh-Tliauii vol. L p. r>76 : •'Abu .\h<l Allah! I nevei saw a 

“ man less gi\en to hack biting than Ahu llanifa; never did I Iiear him sjieak ill 

* ‘ of the absent.” Sofyan replied : By Allah ! he is loo wise to allow that his good 
“ qualities should he overcome by another quality which would destroy them.” 
—Ahu Yusuf (IS) related as follows: “ Ahi'i .laafar al-.Mansur sent fur Ahu llanifa, on 
“ which the cliamberlain ar-Halii, who bore great ill-will towards the lattei-, said: 
“ ‘ Commander of the faitliful! tins Ahu llanifu maintains an opinion contrary to 
“ ‘ that which was held by Ihn Abbas, your ancestor, who said that when a man lakes 
“ ‘ an oath and puts ^e^t^lclions to it, one or two days after, his restrictions are 
“ ‘ valid. Now Ahu llanifa leaches that restrictions are not valid unless enounced 

‘ simultaneously with llieoalli.’ On hearing this, Aliu llanifa said: ‘ Commamlei 
“ ‘ of llie faithful! ar-llahi now asserts that the oalli of fidelity towards you, which 
“ ‘ was taken by your troop.5, may not he binding.’—‘How sol’ [mid the hfmlif ).— 
•‘ ‘ Because,’ answered Abu llanifa, ‘when they went hack to their dwellings, they 
“ ‘ might have made such restrictions as rendered the oath null.' Al-Mansur laugh- 
“ cd and said to ar-llahi : ‘1 advise you to a^oid hereafter attacking Ahu llanifa.’ 
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When the latter retired, ar-Rabi said to him: ‘You meant to bring about the 
“ ‘ shedding of my blood/—‘No/ replied Abu Hanifa, ‘but you meant to bring 
“ * about the shedding of mine, and I saved not only myself but you—Abu ’1-Abbas 
at-Tusi bore great ill-will to Abu Hanifa, a fact of which the latter was well aware; 
one day, on seeing him enter into al-Mansur’s presence-chamber, where there 
was a Quraerous assembly, he said to himself: “I shall have his life taken this very 
“ day.” He then turned towards him and said: ‘Tell me, Abu Hanifa I if a man 
“ be ordered by the Commander of the faithful to behead another man without 
“ knowing anything about his conduct, is it lawful for him to obey?” Abu Hanifa 
“ answered: “Tell me, Abu T-Abbasl docs the Commander of the faithful order 
“what is right or what is wTong?” The otlier replied: “He orders what is 
“right.”—“Well,” said Abu Hanifa, “let right be done and no questions 
“ asked/’ He then said to those who were near him : “That man thought to have 
“ me cast into bonds, but 1 shackled him.”—Yazid Ibn al-Kurnail relates the fol¬ 
lowing anecdote: “Abu Hanifa stood in great awe of the Lord, and, one night, the 
“ muezzin, Ali Ibn al-Hasan, recited to us the chapter of the Earthquake [Coran, 
“ sourat 99), after finislyng the axhd prayer (19), and Abu Hanifa was behind him. 
“ Where the congregation witlidrew, I looked and saw Abu Hanifa scaled on the 
“ floor, in profound meditation and uttering deep sighs. So I said: ‘I shall go 
“ ‘ away, for he minds me not.’ On departing, 1 left the lamp burning, and in it 
“ was very little oil. Tlic next morning, after daybreak, 1 returned back and 
“ found liim standing, willi his hand clutched on his beard and saying : ‘0 Thou 
“ ‘ who gives! a reward even for an atom’s w eight of good-w orks I 0 Thou w ho 
“ ‘ punishest, even for an atom’s weight of evil-deeds I protect Ihy servant, an- 
“ ‘ Noman, from the fire (of licit) and deliver him from the evil which conducts 
“ ‘ thereto I Permit him to enter into the greatness of thy mercy I ’— I then pro- 
“ nounced the call to nrayer, whilst the lamp was still burning and he standing. 
“ When 1 went in, he asked me if I came to take away the lamp. I answered: 
“ ‘ I have just made the call to morning prayer.’ On this, he told me not to 
“ speak of what I had seen, and made a prayer of two rakas (20). He then 
“ remained seated, till the public prayer began, and he joined in it, that morning, 
“ without having made any ablution since the preceding evening (21).”—Asad Ibn 
Amr (22) slates that, according to accounts handed down respecting Abu Hanifa, 
he always said the morning prayer without making any other ablution than that 
VOL. HI. 71 
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of the prayer on the previous evening; “and ihis, said he, continued during forty 
“ years.” He spent tlio night in reciting tli'e ^^}lole of llie Koran, whilst making a 
single ra/;a, and Ids sohlfings were so loud that the neighbours would pray God to 
have pity on l>ini.—It jin'? been handed down that, in the place where he died, he 
had recited the entire Keran seven thousand times. Ismail, the son of Hammad 
and the gre.ridson of Ahu Ilanifa, relates that he heard his father say: “ When my 
“ father died, \^e asked al-llasan Ihn Omara to take charge of washing the corpse, 
“ which he did. When he had linished, he exclaimed: 'Hay God have mcrc> 
“ ' on you and pardon your sins! you ne\cr, for tliirly years hack, look a morning’s 
“ ' meal, and never, for forty years hack, did you pilh>w your licad on your right 
“ ‘ hand during the night! you have [uuldonc andi fatigued those who strived to 
“ ‘ follow your exam|»le, and hrouglit dow'n disgrace upon the Koran-readers.” 
The anecdotes t(dd of AIju llanifa’s merit and of his decisions are very nu¬ 
merous; Ilje Klialih luH in.certed many of them in Ids History (of Baghdad] hut, 
to those, lie has sul)joined others whieli it would have been filler for him to omit 
and not to notice; lor no doubt can he entertained respecting llic sincere religious 
con^iclions, the piety and tlie discretion of an imdm sncii as he. Never was any 
thing reproached to him hut his insufficioiit acqnainlanco with Arabic grammar. 
As an example of his faults in that line, tlicy tell ns tlial the grammarian and 
Koran-reader, Ahu Amr Ibn al-Vla '.see ro/. II. p. otlOj, asked him, one day, if the 
.slaying of a man with a heaAy object necessitated retaliation or not, and received an 
answer in the negalj\o, cunfoiiiiahly to Ahu Hanifa’s own system of jurisprudcnc(‘ 
and ill opposition to the s^^lem eslaldished by as-Shafi. Ahu Amr then said to him : 

“ What say you if a man slay another with a .stone shot from a Lallisla?” and Ik* 
replied: “Not even if he slew him with [a Hlrohr of] Aid Kuhais!” which is the 
name of the mountain ovei hanging McKka. To palliate this fault of his (23), it was 
said llial he spoke so conformably to the doctrine of those who leach that the six 
words of the language which are [nsunlly] declined by a change of letters (2i) and 
^hich arc dbdh (his father), aldiiVi (liis brother), hamtVi (liis hrolher-in-law), fiih (his 
mouth), hanuha (her matrix), and [zii in the expression) zd mdl (possessing wealth), 
should take the dhf [a] in the nominative, the genitive and the accusative cases. In 
proof of their opinion they cited this verse (of an ancient poet ): 


Her father and the father of her father (25) attained to the highest point of excellence. 
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This is one of the provincialisins peculiar lo the inhabllanis of Kufa and, as Abu 
Hanifa belonged lo llial city, he conformed to its dialect.—This digression lias led 
us from our subject, but discourse is liable to deviations and one lualler brings on 
another.—Abu llanifa was born A. II. 80 (A. i). (»99-70()); ol’uj:r accounts give the 
ycars70and Cl, but the first date is Ibc suresf. He died in llie monlli of Uajab (Au¬ 
gust), or of Sbaban, according to aiinllicr slalciiient, and in Ibc year 150 (A, 1). 707); 
Sonic say 151 or 155, and on Ihc l ^lb of ibc moiilli of Uajab, bul Ibc date given first 
is right. He died in llu* [)ris()u at Uaglolad, ba\ing been confined Ibcre in order that 
be might consent to fill the place of Add/, and that he would not do. This is tlie more 
authentic account, for some say that he did not die in coiiniicmcnt. According lo 
another relation his death took place on the day ofas-Shafi’s hirlh. He was buried 
in the Khaizuran cemetery,, and his tomb, winch is a well-known monument, is 
much frequented by pious visiters.— Zula is a Xabaii'an name.-- Ka\>nl is a place of 
great note, in India. It has produced a number of remarkable men, some of them 
distinguished for learning, and all of Ihcin bearing llic surname of nl-Kdlnili, —As 
for Bdhcl and aZ-Jz/Adr, these names arc so well-known that it is needless lo mark 
their pronunciation.—Sliaral al-Hulk Abu Saad Hiibammad Urn Mansur al-Kliiiv\a- 
rezmi, w'ho was secretary of stale under the reign of the Saljuk sultan, Malak Shall, 
erected a chapel and dome over the tomb of Abu llanifa and, close lo it, be built a 
large college for the instruction of students in bancfilc law. When the work was 
finished, lie rode out lo inspect it with a numerous retinue of men high in office. 
Wliilsl be was there, the shanf Abu Jaafar Masud, the same who was generally 
known by the surname of al-Bayddi [see page 355 of this voL), went up to him 
and recited to him extempore lliesc lines • 

Saw you not how scieiice rcmaiiicd disconnected, till it was emhodii'd by liitn who is now 
liiddcn ill this tomb. Thus also was ibis spot of earlb: it remained sterile, till the generosity of 
his excellence Abu Saua gave it new 'ifc. 

For this impromptu the poet received an ample reward. Ahu Saad built also ^ 
college at Marw and a number of rihats [vol. L p. 159) and caravanserails in the 
deserts, lie was noted for the great number of his charitable foundations. Towards 
tlie close of his life, he left the service of the state and confined himself to his 
house, bul was then frequently applied lo for advice on public affairs. He died 
in the month of Muharram, 494 (Nov. -Dec. A, D. 1100) at Ispahan. Abu Hanifa^s 
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mausoleum and the dome over it were creeled Ly Abu Saad in the year 459 (A. D. 
1066-7).—I staled (p. 231 of this vvL), in the life of Alp Arslan, the father of the 
sultan Malak Sliah, that it was he [Alp Arsldn) who erected the mausoleum over the 
grave of Abu Hanifa, and so 1 found it recorded in a historical work; but 1 do not 
now recollect from what book I look my information. I discovered afterwards that 
the person wlio built the chapel and the dome was Abii Saad; but it is probable that 
he only presided over its erection as being Alp Arslan’s representative, a very usual 
thing \>illi sovereigns and their lieutenants. It was for liiis reason that the con¬ 
struction of the monument was attributed to Alp Arslan during that sovereign’s life¬ 
time. This is indicated by the dale of the construction, which falls within the 
reign of that sovereign and by the fact that Abu Saad was then acting as his secre¬ 
tary of stale. Abu Saad remained in office after the accession of Malak Shah. 
Those observations I make for the purpose of reconciling the two statements. 


(1) Tins anecdote a^'i'car* to lia\c been prcscnnl on .nreount of the s.lran{ 7 e manner m ^^hioh Ah pnnumncrd 

the Persian woid Mi/trijihi. It is rojiroduced iii Ifir al-Juinihi, a \\ork wntten hy Ibn Dukmdk and 

containin^x a and most interesting noliee on Abu H.inifa, with a chroiicdugical neeuunl of the doctors 

iv’ho professed las ’'vstcin ol ,|nn*'})rud('nce. See 3/S. of the liih. ancien fund*;, n'* 741, fol. 22. 

(2) Ahd Allah Ifm Ahi Aaf.i Alkama al-A&lanii, one of (ho musulin.ins wlio emigrated to Medina, at the time 
of the persecution, took a sli.ire in (he \\av .luMinsi the IJeni 'n-Nadii and the hi'ni-Kurar/a. On the death ol 
Muh.imrnad, ho icino\oil iioiii that cit\ lo Kiila, woivho died, A. U. 8f> (A, D. 705). Some traditions have 
been handed dovMi oi' hi>‘ .uitluaity.—an-Naw.mi’s Tuhdib nf-Asvui.) 

(3) Sahl Ihii S.o'hI as-Saidi, a naUM* ot Mediu.i, wa'- ahout hfleen >ears of age when Muhammad dicil. He 
hinnself died at Medina, A. II. 84 (\. T). 703). 

(4) Abu Tulaii Adnur Ilm ^\’.»(I^JIa al-I..iitiii dud II. 100 (A. D. 718-9).— {Nujum.) 

(5) Ahu h-niail llammad Il)ii Abi f nlainijn Mn-hin, a efienl of Al>h Mu'^a ’1-Ashari and a native of KiMa, 

pos.cch'.ed a good kriowl dee of /nnspruder.ce, Ih died A. II. 1:'0 (A. T>, 738).— [UuffAz], 

(o) AhCi "1-Mnfai raf Miili.iul) Ilm Dilliar .is-hadusi, a TnU and a native of Kdfa, died A. II, 121 (A. D. 739). 

(7) The life of IlisfiAm Tim Orwa wiU he huiiul m this volmiie. 

(8) Samniak Urn Ilarl) ad-Diildi died A. II. 123 (A. D. 740-1).—(iVu;jim.) 

(9) Sec \ol. I. p. 53. 

‘(10) The life ot Ilm Ilub.iira will be lonnd in tlie next, volume, 

(11) Zuhair Ilm Abi Sulma was the author of one ol the Muallakns. For his history, sec Mr Caussin de 
Perceval’s Essax sxtr Viiist. des Arabes, tome Ti, p. 527. 

(12) The life of Ihn Main will he found in the next volume. 

(13) The hofiz All Ihn Aasim Ihn Suhaih died A. II. 201 (A. I). 810-7).—(/V«>dm.) 

(14) Literally; with a cupper (or barber-surgeon). 

(15) Because lie emjdnycd llie word perhaps and did not draw an absolute conclusion. 
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(i«) This anecdote is incorrectly given; the author of the Nazm al-Jumdn relates it in a much more satis¬ 
factory manner. According to him, the magistrate asked the prisoner’s name, and, on Ahft XIaulla’s saying 
that he did not know, he declared that he should set at liberty all those who liad been arrested on the night 
which Ab(i Hanlfa mentioned. 

(17) <I'liis was an allusion to the words of the song. 

(18) Probably tho Hancfile doctor w'hose life is given in the next volume. 

(19) See vol. I, p. 594. 

(20) See vol. I, p, C24. 

(21) Ablution is necessary before morning prayer, if the jierson slept, even for a moment, during the night. 

(22) The jurisconsult Asad Ibn Amr al-Bajcli died A. H. 190 (A. 1). 8(>:>-C).— {Nujum.) 

(23) He should have said AM (m the genitive case), 

(24) Example: Nom. AM\, Gen. and Dat., AM, Ac. Ahd. 

(25) AhA abuhA is used here for AbA abihA, 


THE KADIS OF THE WOMAN FAMILY, 


Abu^anifa an-Noman Jbn Abi Altd Allah Muhammad Ibn Mansur Ibn Ahmad 
Ibn Haiyiin was a doctor hiohly distinguished for his talents. The emir al-Mukhtar 
al-Musabbihi iiicntioiis him in his historical work and says ; ‘*He was a man noted 
** for learning, for skill in jurisprudence, forpiely and for talents not to be sur- 
passed. He composed a number of woiLs, one of wliicb was the Kitdb Ikhtildf 
** Vsixl aUMazdhih (trcalise on the diffcrmrcs which exist between the fundamental 
“ principles of the various systems of jurisprudence ]."—He at first followed the 
doctrine of Malik, but then pass^'d over to the sect of the Imamians [the Fatimides), 
and drew up a work entitled: Kitdb Ihlidd ad-Dawa lil-Obaidiytn (on the origin of 
the mission got up in favour of the Fatimides), He composed also two treatises on 
jurisprudence, the one bearing Ihe title of Kitdb al-lkhhdr (boo/c of information), 
and the other -aUlntisdr [the vindicator), Ibn Zulak [vol. /. p. 388) has 
an article, in his history of tlie kddis of Egypt, on Abti '1-Hasan Ali,4he son of the 
Noman we are here speaking of, and there we read a passage to this effect: “His 
“ father, the kddi an-Noman Ibn Muhammad, was a man of the highest abilities, 
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** deeply versed in the Koran, fully acfjiiainled with the meaning of llic expressions 
“ contained in that book, skilled in ibe systems of jurisprudence, A\ell informed res- 
“ peeling the conflieling opinions enterlained by llie legisis, learned in Arabic pbi- 
lology, in pocli y of (he higher class, in the hisfory of the ballle-days of the 
people [the ancient Arnhs), atu! dislinguished for intelligence and e(niily. lie 
composed for that faniil\ [the Fatimidcs) sonic volumes containing thousands of 
“ Icaies; thei wore draiMi up with great talent and in a style remarkahlc for llic 
‘‘ beauty of its cadences and rlnmcs. lie composed also a good work on tlic meri- 
“ lorious and disgraceful acts (^ronnnltled by the Arabian tribes], and wrote a number 
“ of refutations addressctl to tliose who contested bis opinions. One of these trea- 
“ tiscs was directed against Abu llaiiifa itite inuim). anoibcr against Malik and as- 
Sliafi, and anolher against Il)ii Suraij 'ro\. 1. p. iO}. In bis work entitled 
Ilhtiluf a1 FalxLilid [diffe) enees of opinion beiieren the doctors], he takes the defense 
of the People of the House 'fJtc Fatiinides]. To a poem of his, treating of jnris- 
‘‘ prudence, be gaio llu; li[\c al-Mnntahhab [fhuiee srlerdon]. lie was attached 
‘‘ to the sersice of ul-Moizz Ahu Tamim Maadd Tbn al-Mansiir,’'—a sovereign wdioni 
we have already noticed {pnuc '177 af this volume], —“and, when that prince set 
out from Ifiikiya for kgjpt, be accompanied him. lie did not long survive {the 
journey]; bis death baling taken place in Old Cairo, on tlic lirsl of llajab, 363 
“ (28lh March, A. I). 971).’' Ahmad Ibn Muliaminad Jim Abd Allah al-IJpirgbani 
states, in his History of the haid Jawbar [rot. /. p. 340), that he died on the eve of 
Friday, the last day of the second Jumada, in the vear just mentioned, and tlial the 
funeral prayer was said over liini by al-Moizz. Ibn Zulak speaks of him after 
mentioning llie death of al-3Ioizz, wlien he gives the names of that sovereign's 
children and of the kddis wJio acted by liis appointment, lie there says: “And his 
“ kddi, the one wlio came with him from Maghrib, w'as Abu Ilanifa an-lNoman, the 
“ son of Muhammad the missionary (1;. On arriving at Old Cairo, he [aPMoizz] 
“ found that Jawbar bad established there provisionally as kddi a native of Baghdad 
“ named Abu Tahir ad Dubli, and Ibis appointment be confirmed.”—Abu Abd 
Allah Muhammad, Abu llanifa’s father, lived to an advanced age. When four 
years old, be could recite many curious pieces which be bad learned by heart. He 
died in the month of Rajah, JSl (August, A. D. 962), aged one hundred and four 
years, and was buried near the Bab Salra, one of the gales of Kairawan. The 
funeral service was said over him by bis son.—Abu Ilanifa left a number of sons 
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who distinguished Ihcmscdves by llieir talents and rose to high places under govern¬ 
ment. {One of them,) Abu ’1-IIasan Ali was appointed by al-Moizz to act as the 
associate of Abu Tahir Muliammad in the post of liddi and chief magistrate. This 
Abu Tahir was the son of Ahmad, the son of Abd Allah, the son of Nasr, the son of 
Bujair, the son of Salih, the son of Osaina ad-Diilili. Tbe two continued to act with 
joint authority till the death of al-Moizz and the accession of al-Azjz Nizar, that 
prince's son. TiiC new sovereign confided to \\ie hddi Abu ’1-IIasan the adminis¬ 
tration of the two [principal) mosques and the direction of llic mint, hut the magis¬ 
terial authority was shared by them both till the hUli Vhu Tahir had a derangement 
of humours which paralized one of his sides and rendered him incapable of moving 
from one place to another without being carried. On the 1st of Safar, 366 
(29lh Sep!. A. 1). 076), al-Aziz proceeded on horseback to the island which lies 
between Old Cairo and .liza. Abu Tahir, accompanied by his assessors, was borne 
to the gale of the Sanaa (2) and, being presented to llic prince, requested him to 
lake into consideration the slate of weakness to which he was reduced and allow 
him to ernploj, as his snhslilute, his own son Abu 'l-Alu. It is related that al- 
Aziz said, on seeing hin> so much emaciated: “Nothing remains to be done with 
“ that man but to make ladul of him (3).” Two days later, the prince nominated 
to the exclusive possession of the kadiship Aim d-llasan Ali, the son ofan-Noman. 
Abu ’1-llasan llien rode to the great mosque of Cairo and caused bis diploma to be 
read there to the piildic; and from thence he proceeded to the Djdmi d-Atik (the 
ancient mosfjnc] at OldC-airo and presided at the same corenmny. The person who 
read the diploma was his hrother, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad Ihii an-Nomun. By 
Ibis document be was empowered to act as [supreme) kadi over all the provinces of 
Kgypl, Syria, Mckka, Medina, Maghrib and the other countries belonging to al- 
Aziz; it aulliorizcd him, besides, to act as \ chief) preacher, [chief) imam, inspector 
of the gold and silvr • coinage and controller of weigh Is and measures. He then 
returned to his house, accoLiipanied by a crowd of people, no one thinking it 
proper to slay away. Tlio hddi Ahu Tahir, being always unwell, was obliged to 
keep his room, and llicre he tauglil Traditions to the numerous scholars who went 
to visit him. This continued till the end of the month of /u ’1-Kaada, 367 (Olh July, 
A. D. 978), when he died. lie had llien allaincd the ago of cighly-eight years, 
and had held the post of kddi for sixteen years and seventeen days. He was autho¬ 
rized, during that period, to revise the judgments {pronounced in the courts of law), 
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but he could never fill this duly in a satisfactory manner. He had acted for some time 
as a magistrate in that suburb of Baghdad which lies on the east bank {of the Tigris); 
but he subsequently removed to Egypt. The kddt Abii M-Hasan Ali then chose for 
deputy his own brother, Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, and placed under his jurisdic¬ 
tion {the towns of] Tbuniella, Tinnis, al-Farama and {the country of) al-.lifar. Abu 
Abd Allah proceeded to those places and, having installed deputies in them, he 
returned back. Soon after, in the year 367, al-Aziz set out for Syria, and Abu ’I- 
Hasan, who accompanied liirn, left bis brollicr Abu Abd Allah to act as judge in his 
place. Abu ’1-lIasan was well Aersed in a iiuml)er of sciences: besides bis know¬ 
ledge of the duties incumbent on a hddi and of the grave and dignified manner in 
which they should be filled, he was well acquainted with jurisj)rudencc, Arabic 
philology, polite literature, poetry and the stories of the battle-days k//’ the ancient 
Arabs), lie wa'^ also a good puet and bold a high rank in the art of \crse. One of 
bis pieces is giuni bs ath-riiaalihi [vol. 11. p. 129; in the Yaitma tad-Dahr, and 
runs as follows : 

1 have such a friend that jhimtIv n«'\er attains ?ne, once Ins e\rs fall upon in\ wants. He 
gives (thf) wealth, satisfies (my <//.>/#/>} and oblig<*s inc neither l<^ki>s his hand or his fool. He 
look chari;e of no interests when I neglected them, and minded niv alVairs when i liceded 
tliern not. 

Ath-Tliaalibi gives also as his, the following piece in which the same idea is 
expressed : 

I haie a friend, full of courtesj; friciid.ship like Ins i.s a title ot tionour, Ile.sliew.s me more 
regard ilian need be shown, and feids obliged to do iiion* than is necct»sar\. If hi.s good qua¬ 
lities were appreciated at their full value, gold, compared with them, would he worthless. 

The following \erses are also given as Iiis hy Aliu ’1-IIasan al-Bakharttii 
p. 323), in the Dumya tal-Kasr, and are also to be found in the biographical artielc 
which Ibn Zulac has devoted to him {an-Momdn) in the llislorv of the kddis of Egypt; 
they are pcrfccllj well turned: 

At Araffit ^4) I made the acquaintance of a maid whose beautj Moh’ from mo(//>e mtr// o/^ 
my good works. W hen I put on the pilgrim’s dress, she forbade sleep to visit my eyes, and, 
with her glances, she laid waste my reserved park (my heart). AVlicri she hurried along {from 

. Arafat) with the oilier pilgrims, leans hurried in eiiiulalioii from niv eyelids. She placed a 
burning coal on my heart when slie walked towards the spot where they cast the pebbles. This 
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soul of mine did not obtain its wish; so I feared, when at al Khaif, llml the hour of my death 

was al hand. 

Abu ’l-llasan conlintied to Hll the do lies of a l,d,li and lo remain in liigli favour 
wilh al-Azjz, lill he cauglil a fe\er whilst presiding, in llie riios(]iu‘, OMr Ihi' eourl 
of juslie.c. lie rose up imiiiedialely and rcluiiK'd lo liis house, where he expired afler 
an illness of fourteen days, llis death look place on Monday, the Glh of Uajali, 'S7\ 
(3rd Dee., A. 1). nS'i). The next morning. In* wa*' !)orne on a hier into the pre.^enrx' 
of al-Aziz who wa.s ihen (wilh the nrf)nj] eneamiH'd in tin' [)lain of al-Juld), near the 
place wliicli is now known hy llie name ofal-lhika [lltc ji mil) (o). '1 he hier was 

then deposed in the tnosqne called al-Bir wa 'l-Jumnnuza [the moMjne of 

the well uiul ihe sjjunjtf^rr fitj-leer). AI-A/iz lell the eanif) and went to say lluj 
fimeral prayer over the corpse, which was then earned liaek and hurieJ in the house 
of the deceased, silnaU'd in the llamn}. Tliiee places in Old C.auo had received 
Uiis name heeaiisc ihe Europeans used to lodge iheie .(i , Al-.\ziz (hem dispalilied 
lo Ahu .Mnl Allali Muhainniad, Ahn ’1-lJasan’s hiolher, a nies'^age woidcd in these 
terms. “ Ihe jiiai'C ol is \onis‘, we sliall iicvcr allow it lo pass onl of vour 

“ familv.” Will ’l-IIas<'fn hud leinained in (dtlec dining nim* vears, live months 
and four days, lie was horn in ^lug!lIll), in the monlli of llie llisl Dahi, 329 
(Dee.-Jan., A. D, 959-1). f'ld (’.aim remaiiiOil for eighleen dajs willnml a kd>h lo 
arrange its allairs, and lhal hecanse Ahh Ahd Allali was unwidl. \\ hen his malady 
ahaled, he rode in a palanquin lo tin* camp of al-Vziz. Tins was on Tliiirsdav, the 
22nd of Dajab. The next day. I'lidax, he went from t.lial lo llie Djami ’1-Alik, 
afler luning receiv'd from al-Aziz liis ap| ointment fo Ihc kadisliip, xvilh a pelisse of 
honour and llie sword mf ojfoe] sU'-’pended from Jiis .shoulder. Deing much 
enfeebled by sickness, he was unable lo gel down fn m Ibe palanquin and eriler inlo 
the mosque; so be proceeded to his own Iiou-e, and his son, accompanied hy a hand 
of his kinsmen, w ol .lo llie n osqne and renvl llic diploma as soon as the Friday 
prayer was ended. This documeiil was similar to lhal which had been drawn up 
for Ahu ’1-Ilasan and granted lo ihe new /ahli ihc .‘^ame powers a.s liis hndher had 
received before. In the monlli of Zii ’l-Kaada, 37 5 (.Marcli-April, A. D. 9S51, 
Muhammad appointed liis son Ahu ’i-Kasim Ahd al-Aziz lo act as his depuly in 
Alexandria. This was done hy the order of al-Aziz, who llien arrayed Ahu 'l-Kusim 
in a robe of honour. On Friday, the Isl of ihe first Jumada, 375 (19lh Seplemhcr, 
A. D. 985), Ihe kddi Mulianimad Ibii an-Noman married his sou Abu ’1-Kasim to 
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the daughter of the kdid Jaw liar. The niarriage-acl was signed at the le\ec of 
al-Aziz, and none were proscnl except the officers of the court. The dowry 
settled [bij the hrul((jr()om) on the hiide was three thousand pieces of gold and the 
kitdb (7) [cunsislrd of] a single robe of one unirorin colour.—When al-Woizz, 
the father of al-Aziz, was in Maghrib, he ordcied the liddi Abu llanifa an-Nonuin 
to ha\e an asliolabe inadt' in sil\er and to plate a trusl-w'orlby person bt'side tl,!' 
woiknian [les! he shnuld embezzle some of the metal), lie chose bis son, iMiihaniinaii, 
for that purpose and, wlien the astiolube was finished, lie carried it to al-Moizz. 

Whom did }ou plac(‘ beside the woikniaii?” said the prince. “My son Mu- 
“ harnmad,” anus llu' lepU. “ lie shall be hdJi ol’EgNjdl" exclaimed al-Moizz, and 
so it happened. The fad was that al-3loi/z, ha\ing always entertained hopes of 
gelling lhal ciHinliw iit(i» his possession, was icdiieeil lo iiUci these woids, and his 
good fortune, seconded b\ de'linv, efi’eelt.d for him what he wi:hed.— The liddi 
Muhammad lelaletl the folh.wing aiieedole : “When 1 was a l)t\, in Maghiib, n\- 
Moizz would sa\ lo Iiis "on a.'-Aziz, (wei\ time he saw me : “ ilieie is \our Juluie' 
** iidlid '—Muhammad waswel! acquainted with tin. ./ea.jmj/'■ maxims of jurisjirudi'nee 
and a great riurnhcr of sciences; he was an accompli^lied scholar and could recite, 
xvilh much el*';u.incc, iiai latioiis, jmh iii '' and .'•lorie.'s re-'pecling the hallle-da\- [of the 
Arabs), lie euinpusod alsi* soim^ poctr\, and one of his pieces is as follows : 


'J liou who leseinldesl ihe moon, llu- moon ot lionwii, when she is seven {dnyf, o/^/), and 
live {tmiici and hvol ll.on vvliose j^iace is ihe peifedion ol htanlv ! 'Ihoo hast pieoeeiqiied 
inv liearl and kepi sleep from m\ eys. Can I hope lo obtain fiom voii .'inv favtnir, or must 1 
return hark with the hotds of iiunaiii (S, V I\lv enemies deiidt* me for ihee and saj: 

“ J’liere vou a.e sidl v.iLh ciiipl) hands!” lie kind lo me or uke mj Ji.e, llioii hast the power 
to do one oi (he other. 

The following piece was sent to liim in a letter by Abil Allah Ibn al-llasan al- 
Jaafari, a native of Samarkand ; 


All Ollier l<h/is have found llieir cijoals in renown, hiil Al)ft Ahd Allah is witliout a rival, 
lie is ime.jiialled in iiohle qualities, adiniiahle in itonourahie deeds, gieal and illustrious. 
In rciiovvii, s(i|i>ndid; in re-ohition, (iim; ■ builtuu!■ hke the Hashing of the polished sword. In 
judging rames, lie h.•l^ light iea.-.on fora sworn roinpanion; when le* bestows, the ahiindanl rain 
cloud IS inerelv his piecursor. ‘NVere wo lo e.xamiiie the senlenres pronouncid hy him, we 
should be led to detlaie that he was assisted by {JLhe ttmjd) Gabriel. When lie mounts into the 
pulpit, he is leallv a Ross (It); when he is present at assemhlie.s, he Ls truly a Khalil (1(1). 
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To this the kail Muhammad returned, in writing, the following answer ; 

We hcivc road in jour poorn clianning ihings, such as a ninsl rofiiiod gniins only could pro¬ 
duce. Its linos aro as a ddighlfiil gardtMi, ditFusing around ill'* pono'ratin.' odour of musk. 
When they aro rocilod, flicir frnganro [KTftmios not onlv our duollings hut the very s'rocl. We 
long to SCO you, and you long to visit u.s. Sond us, every day, vorsos like those; for y)u are 
capable of every generous deed. 

The following pa.^oages are rxiracled from Ihn Zuluk’s lllelory of the hdiHx of 
Kgypt: VVe never saw any in Old Cairo, a^'qnire so nuioli infliipnec as Mn- 

liainrnadTbn an-l\oman, and, as far as we have learned, llie like was never .seen in 

Irak, lie well deserved that great anlliorily on acoounl of his learning, hi.s inle- 
grily, his self command, the equilf of his jiulgmenls and the a\NC (icirh Jw iiispirrd). 

In the rnonlli of Muharram, 3S3 (reh.-March, A. I). 0^3', he authorised his son, 

‘\l)u ’l-Ktisim Ahd al-Azi/, to act as his deputy in Old and \ew Cairo and to fulfil 

the duties of a judge, nninterrnpledly, e\cr\ day. Before that, he himself gave 
audionecs on Mondavs and Thursdays only. Abu ’l-Kasim commenev'd immediately 
to hear causes, to juge and to cnregisler acts, lie [Mi'liammad] had at first 
confided this place !o liis nf'pheu, .\hri Ahd .\l!ah al-Ilnsain, the son of Ali Ihn an- 
\omun, hut, on the lOlh of the fir.sl .Tumala, 377 (7lh Sc[)t., A. 1). 087), he 
replaced him hy his (mn son, Ahii ’l-Ka’^im, w’.om he anlhorised (f> act on ^Mondays 
and Tlnirsdays only. The hd(h Mulinniinad liad risrn so highly in tin* favour of al- 
Aziz that, in the year 387, on the festival of the Sacrifice (7lli ,Ian., A. D. 
906), he was allowed l)y that sovereign to go up with him into the pulpit. When 
al-Aziz died, it was (he hihli Muhanima 1 who waslied tin* corpse iprrrionsly to inter- 
iiuoit) Al-llukim [p. 41i9 of thi'^ vdL], the son and suecessor of al-Aziz, confirmed 
Muhammad in his place, raised hitn to higher honours and augmented his aultiorily. 
From the moment lliat the />dili aequirod such favour at court and such inniicnce 
in the slate, he was fro jucnlly iinw'dl and, being a constant sulTercr from gout and 
colic, he was often laid up. The lin'd I Barjawiin (r,oL 1. p. 273), high in rank 
though he was, went vei y often to visit him. The illness of the hddi continued to • 
increase and, on tlie eve of Tuesday, the 4l!t of Safar, 389 (25lli January, A. I). 999), 
he expired, immediately after the last evening prayer. Al-llakim rode to the 
house of the deceased, at Cairo and, having there repealed the funeral prayer over 
the corpse, he presided afc the interment, after which, he returned to his palace. 
The kddi Muhammad was born in Maghrib on Sunday, the 3rd of Safar, 340 
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(Hill July, A. n. 951). His palarc iias given Ly aMIakim to one of Ihc courtiers. 
Oil Wednesday, llie Olli of Itaniadan (Vugnst, A. I). 900), tlie body was removed 
to the hadi^s priiale tiouse in Old Cairo and, on Ibe eve of Friday, Ihe tOlli, it was 
borne lo llie Kanifa ri iiieleri and ilejKisiled in llie lomb wliieli contained tlic liodies 
of bis father and tirolher. Vfter the death of Abu Alxl Allali Muhammad, Cairo 
reniainetl more Ilian a rnonlh wilhoul a fctitli. A1 llaKim ihen appointed lo that 
office Ahi'i Abd Allah al-llusain. the .‘'On of All Ibn an-Xoman, and the same whom 
Iiis iiiirle Muhammad bad aulhnri'ied lo ael as hi*^ snbslitiili' and whom he after¬ 
wards replaced h\ his own son Ain'i ’l-Ka^im Abd al-A/i/. Al-Iliisain’s nomination 
took jdace on the (ilh of tin' ilrsl liabi, .‘ISO '•25ih l'\liniar\, A. H. 000‘. He re- 
nuiincil in ofllce till Thursday, the Kith <»! Iianndfpi, 50 i ;7lh .Inly, A. D. 100-1), 
when his place was giien lo hi^ cousin, Abi'i '1-Kti'im Alid al-Aziz, Ihe son of the 
above-mentioned Muhanimad. Some time after, al-lliisain, the son of All Ibn an- 
IVonuin. was beheaded by al-llakim’s order, and that lor reasons Iiki long to re- 
lat(* 11,'. Ibis occurred I'li Sunda\- ll.<‘ (>lh <d‘ ^luhairam, oOo 25i(l October, 
A I). 100-F. He was cM'culial in tin* c* ll wlicii* be was condned. and his bodN was 
Consumed by fire. Abu '1-Ka''im llnm liecame Liilt. with undiNidi'd authorllj, 
and was chosen, he^iiles. by al-IIakim, to piesnle ai ibe coin I o! gruwanecs (12,. 
He tluis united in liis alliibnlions the liinelinn*' of ibe two offices, a tiling wliieli 
never Lefuiv liapiieiied tc» an\ inembi'i of hr- famiU. Al-llabini IIk'ii liealed him 
with such faMinr that, on the da\ ol the hrcakiiig ul the I asl ^//ic \st of the iiroiili of 
SfiniCU ai . he jiermiUed bun to go up wilh Inm into the pul jut, imniediahd\ after the 
general in ehiiT of the arnn . Tli.' same Imnoni Wa*' aeeorded to Inm on tin* b’slisal 
of the Saenflu jlic 10// of /d l-lfijj.i . In judging canoes, he displaced great 
firmiies.s of chaiaeter and treated with exlrenn* sexeiily such ol the giaiiilcc.s as dared 
lo resist him. He men aiiested manv of them and did not allow them lo leave 
the court till tiny had fullilled their engagements. He eonlimu’d to fill all the 
iTiagisli'i'ial duties which al-llakirn liad coiilldcil lo him; Inil, on Friday, the lOlh 
.of Hajab, 308 27lh Marcli, A. 0. 1008), he was remoxeil from uflice by that 
prince and replaced by Abu 'l-llasau Malik Ibn Said Ibn Malik al-Fariki. It w'as 
thus ibal tlie nfUce /jf Add/ passed out of the family of un-Xoman. Some time 
after, al-Ilakim oidetcd (ni/nr ol) liis Tiiikisli soldiers lo kill, not only Abu '1- 
Kasim Abd ai-Aziz, but liic general Abfi .Vbd Allah al-llusairi, the son of Jawliar, 
and Abu .41i Ismail, the brother of the kdid Fuiil Ibii Sabh. They were all 
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sabred, al the same moment, and that for reasons loo long to relate. This 
happened on T’lIJay, llic 22nd of the latter Jumada, 401 (31sl January, A. 1). 
1011); the nierey of God be upon Ibem 1 Abu’1-Kasiin Abd al-Aziz* was born 
on Monday, the 1st of llie first Jlabi, 35i (7th March, A. I). 9C5).—Abu Mansur 
Abrnad Ibn Al)d Allab Ibn Abiiiad al-FargIsani al-Misri states, in bis historical 
work, that be (iho kadi Abu Tdluy) was well noted for reciting from memory a 
great number of \ '.eces and for the agrecablenoss of bis society : with liis ciders, 
he behaved like an elderly man, with the middle-aged men, like one who had 
reached that jieriod of lile, and, with >oung men, lie acted as a youth. His death 
took place on Ihc eve of the 30lli of Zu ’l-Raa.Ia, 307 (<Jlh July, A. I). 978). 


(1) Srr \ol. II, SO4, 

Till' n.i\.il .M rii.il f'S/' Mluali'il iii llii‘ <>1 Uutla, \\,is imIh^iI llio Sat/d^i, liAf abI»r»‘Malion. 

S('(' M.'il\ri/iV k/nl'ti. 111 ' I'liuutapli f.il (li'sni|itioii ol (.,iii'>, fdilion ol lliiI.iK, Mil. II, 178. 

(.ij js tilt' 11 iiiif |j;i\i‘!i In l<iii4 sirijM's ol villi'd and diioil m iIk' sun. Al Aziz’s words aro 

cqtiivalfiii to tlit‘(‘\pi . In 1, uiilv IK I'l tiiaKf c.U s-nical ol. 'lid piiiKi' dal iioi like Abii 'rcihjr and 

paid fio all-’iilioii I't Ills loiiijcvi. 

I'l) riio piiM t is full M ilifl (|iii!iltl.aii'l (•li-'sci allii'it.n-' tt till' <I'ri'nioiiif'"' ol ilic piifjTiinaf^o and llio 
fdacos rio.»r Mckka wIu k* (Iu-m' ccn'iiioijn*-; aio .o t niii|ili->ln‘d. 

Si'o M. di Sac' s ( hrciitoniutlnf ainln\ |. 1, p. 1K7, ol llio ‘•'■(otul I'difioi). 

(t<) Tiic ailjci Ii\i' humid (ruhra) sci'\id lo d(''Una(c viii ii pii-<o:i> a-'li.ul a cl' .ir < oinp!t‘\.lon. 

(7; Tlic Wfi.l /.'iii'i iiicati- .1 liimk ol a uiifi"ii »I.i iiMK'iii. It is oMdciir \ omjilovcd licic as a law-term, 
but, as ■•'ll. li, It I'' not to Ilf loiind in tli<’ wiuKvou oiiliodi>\ junspi udi'iire. It may perl).ip> lielenf^ lo Uio 
.system ol law piolc^scd hs llic ^dlllt(‘s ami si.iriiiu the jihuz fin I'lemh, irnuis<'’iu) tj;i\fn to iho bride. 

(8) '^lll'^ jifoNcili nii’aii'-. mill b disa]>pouiti »I. It has been i \plaiiu'd ui tliiee or loiii (iinrK'tit niaiiurr.s, 
(Mie (d llicni a** lollo" , \ dcsiit Aia'.t, lumiiiti'd up Ins i iiicl, ontoicd into a town, went to llio b.i/ar and 
bai'oaiiK'tl (or .i pan o( luiot^, .Not b m.; anlo t" n .ludc willi tlio imiki i, wbo->o luin.t’V'as Ilnnain, hi* Hew 
Jiito a p.issioii, pM'e liini foiil ii.lines and Dieti, bavinr made Iiin oIIot jiurcltases, ho o,,i u[ion his camel, 
left Ihe town and look Hie lo id b’adni,t I I bis ipiil. I'iie bool-inakci wa> .so liiflil^ orifiidcil al the Arab’s 
uisulliiii; laiiffUiift. lb.It bo icMiUt-d on bcniLr loxt'iif'ed. Takiii..^ uj> I :e bool-,, bo r.iii to tlie road by winch 
llic Ar.ib bad to p iss .md iln-fw oiio ot iin i o-i ibe fjronml A mile or two rarllicr on, be tlirew down Ihtf 

other and hid luinseK. The \rab saw Mu' liist hoot .is he w is iidim; aloni^ and said : Tliere is one of tlio 

hoots ol llunani; if the oilier was with it, 5 should dismount and jiiok it up. ’ Ahout hall an hour after, 
he perceived ilie other I’loot and lef^ielled not haviiij^' puked up the liibt; so lie f^ot oil his camel, not wishing: 
to faLig:ue It too iiuicl', and liaviiii; letleied il with a cold, picked up the hoot which was lyiuj^ there and ran 

back to Mke up the other. As .soon as he disapt»eaied, lliin.iin went of! with tlio eaniol anl the 

Wlien Iho Arab returned. Ins camel was missinp; so he went homo on loot. Ueing asked wlial he hid 
brouffhl hack, he replied: The boots ol Uiinain.” 

(51} See vol. I, p. 137, 
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(10) ThR person here meant was prohahly al-Khalll Ibn Ahmad, See vol. I, p. 493. 

(11) A sum of twenty thousand pieces of gold came into the possession of al-Husain Ibn Ali Ibn an-Nom&n 

who, being 'A acted as ^^iianiian .md «l.’pi>silar\ ol all properly lell by persons who died. The vson ol 

the deceased damn'd il iriun lum and ie(vi\ed patt ol the sum by mstalments. On asKnig lur the vest, ho 
was told by the khti tli.if lie w.ts paid up and ihal no more remained. .M IlaKiin, to whom the heir 
adressed a comp amt, had the brou‘_;ht luloie luni and the acoi'iinf-bnuk [i{nrt}ii) nl ibe tribunal exa¬ 
mined. This iminest prii\ed that a larire sum remained due. The Ad h aeknowledged Ins gnilt, indeninilied 
the heir and hegj^ed fm- j'ardon. Al llakini depriied hiio ol his jil.iee and sent hini to jirison, wtiere he waa 
beheaded, about a year afterw.irds m A. 11. ‘.597 (\. L). lood) o/ ihc /ob/itf of t'airn; MS. of Um 

i/w/)., aiicien funds, n” tl9o). 

(12) Sec vol. I, p. 346. 


AS-SA1YII)A NAFISA 


As-Saiyi(la (I) Nafi^a was Uic dau^lilor of Ahn Miiliamiiiad al-ITasan, tlio son of 
ZaiJ, lUe son of ul-llasan, llid .son of V)i, llic* son of Miu Talili. She arrited in 
Old Cairo with Irt ltu>liand I.^liak, llic son of .laafar av-Sadik. Aorording lo 
anolher uccounl, she wenl llu-re wilh her falluM, aMIusan, whose lonih, il is said, 
may he seen in Old ('airo, hut is n<il goneralU known, lie had been goM'rtior of 
Medina in Ihe name of ’(hr lihaJif' Ahu .laalar al-Man'^wr atul had held dial posl 
during five years, when lie inenrred hi^ so\cn‘ign’s (lispleastin* and was dismissed 
from office. All his projierlj was confiscated ami he himselfshul up in (he pri.'^ori 
al Baghdad and detained Ihere till llie death of al-Mansiir. \1-Mahdi hasing then 
come lo llie throne, gave liim his liberty and resloicd to him all that had been 
taken from him. Al-I!asan afterwards remained wiih him and, wlien that prinec set 
on* to make the pilgrimage, he followed in his train, but died on reaching aldlajir, 
A. H. 168 (A. 1). 78A-5i, at the age of cigbly-fivc years. Al-llajir is al five 
miles from Medina. “ According lo another statement, he died at Baghdad and 
** was interred in the eemetcry of al-Rhaizuran; hut the fact is (hat he died at al- 
“ Ilajir." So says the Klialtb in his Illslory of Baghdad, but God knows best the 
truth. Nafisa was a woman noted for her piety and the holiness of her life. It is 
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related that the imam as-SIiafj, when he ariived in Old Cairo, — for the dale, see 
his life [voL IL p. 571), — went to visit her and learned some Traditions from 
her. The people of Cairo had llie highest esteem for her, and the veneration in 
which .she was held subsists up to the present day. When as-Shafi died, his corpse 
was Lroughl into her house, and she there said o\cr it the funeral prayer. The 
spot on which that house stood is now occupied by Nafisa’s rnaiisolcum. She 
continued to dwt’I there during the remainder of her life. Her death took place 
in the month of Ramadan, 20.S (.lan.-Feh., A. 1>. 82^). Where she expired, her 
husband, al-Mulamin Ishdk, the son of Jaalar as-Sadik, lesolvcd on transporting the 
body’to Medina but, at l!ic request of the inliabitants of Cairo, ho consented to leave 
it with Ihom. The place \\hcre she was buried now bears her name; it lies between 
Old and New Cairo, in (lie neighliourliood of lie.' other ruaiisolciims. This place w<-.s 
then called the Dcrb as-Sahi (/jo/i Hhrrl'^ hut the sireet fell into ruin and nothing 
now remains lliere except her funeral chapel and lier tomb. Thi> tomb has a great 
repulaliun, experience liaNiiig shewn that pra\crs said near it are fulfilled. 


(1) ’rin* weird Atiiyir/a si^Miilil's atul is MDUK'Umfs fuiputycd, .is ln'rc, to disUnf^uish certain fcinalcd 

rcinarkabii' loi llu' liolini-ss of tliou lives. It is now pronounrod si.la, stlfn oi utt, and bears Iho mcariiiij; 
lit madam. 


I UN AS-SHA4AIU 


The sliarif Ahu ’s-Saadal Ilihal Allah Ihn Ali Ibn Muhammad Ibn llamsa, a 
descendant of al-IIasan, the sun of Ali (Ibn Ahi Tdlih), was a native of Baghdad and 
bore the surname of Ibn as-Shajaii. He held the highest rank as a grammarian 
and a philologcr, was well acquainted with the poelr> of the Arabs, the accounts of 
their baltle-da) s and llie occurrences which happened in these conflicts. Pei feel 
in accomplishments, and full of literary information, he composed some works on 
(Arabic) philology, one of wiiieli, entitled Kildb al^Amdli [Booh of DidaUon^)^ is mneh 
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more extensive and useful than the others. He dictated its contents in eighty-four 
sittings. This treatise contains a mass of information and a great variety of philologi¬ 
cal observations. lie concluded it by the addition of another silting in which ho 
treated of nothing else hut some verses of al-Mutanahhi’s (roj. I.p. 102), indicated the 
different manners in ^^hich they were explained by thecommcnlal(»rs atid added sucdi 
observations as occurred to himself. It is a very instructive wi)ik. When he finish¬ 
ed dictating it, tie roceixed the \isit of Ahu Muliammad Ahd Allah, snrnamed llin 
al-Khashshah (rol. 7/. p. OOi, wl.o expressed to him the wish of hearing the work dic¬ 
tated and, by his refusal, he incurred the enmity of that author, wlio then attacked 
a great niimhi'i* of ihe ojiinions enounced in the woik and declared them to be 
erroneous. Ibn a'^-Shajari, haxingmet wilb this refiitalion, wrote* a repK toil and 
pointed out the mislakes into vshich bis adversary liad fallen. Ibis treall^^e, forming 
one volume, appeared under the title of al-Jntisar 'iht^ nniUrnfion) and, ihoi.gh xery 
short, contained much ii‘Jefol information. He diclaled it to tin* per-^ons xxho attend¬ 
ed his lectures. Another xxruk of his entitled Ihe IlninaHn and di'oxxn up on the 
model of the llannhn com[io‘;ed by .4hh Tammarn nt-Tai [vol. I. j). is really 

original and very go'xl; he displayed in it great tah*nl. A number of grammatical 
works were composed by him and abo a treatise on .*'Vnon\n)‘j. Ib* jiuhii^hed a com¬ 
mentary on the Luma oflhn .linni (fo/. 77. //. 191) and another on Ihe (it-Taarif al- 
Muliihi [nf the safur an'liftr) I •. He spoKc xvilh gr(*al elegance, in a sxxeet, exj^res- 
sivc and ^imple stxh*. He read oxer.‘‘ome Traditions under Ihe direclum (;f Ihe great 
masters of that dav, such as Ahh ’l-Ha'^an al-Mubjrak Ihn Ahd al-.lahbar as-Sirati, 
Ahu Ali Muhammatl Ihn Said Ihn riinhitii llie hfilih and others. The Inifiz Ihn as- 
Samani {t;oI. 77. p, 150) mcnlions liini in the Znil [supplement] and sa^s ; “I 
** studied Traditions under liirn at Ihe house of Ihe xizir .Ahu 'I-Kasim Ali Ihii Tiiad 
** az-Zainahi (2), and I xxrote down some pieces of poetry under his iliclation 
“ (v:hcn he taught) at the college. 1 aflerxvards went and read over, under his tui- 
“ lion, a portion of the Amdh Uhetatinus] composed hy the grammarian Abu’l-Ahhas 
** Thalab (r;o/. 7. p. 83) —Tlie grammarian Abii I-liarakal Ihn al-Anhari [ml. H. 
p. 95) says, in his Mandliih al-Uduhd [the merits of hlernry meu): The learned doctor 
“ Abii ’1-Kasim Mahmud az-Zamakbsbari [p. 321 of this volume), having gone to 
“ Baghdad, in one of his {freguenl] journeys, with the intention of making the pil- 
“ grimagc, w'ent to visit oiir master Ihn as-Shajari, and I accompanied him. When 
“ they met, {Ibn as-Shajan) addressed him in this verse of al-Mulanabbi's : 
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“ Before we met him, we thought the accounts given of !iim were exaggerale-d; but, when we 
“ met, experience shewed us lhai we had underrated them. 

“ lie then recited to him the following lines : 

“ Ill (pieslioning \\\{' [t'oUmiuKj) caravans, I obtained the fairest accounts of Jaafar Ibn Falah; 
“ and, by Allali! wlien we met, I found lhal my ears had not heard any thing to equal what 1 
“ witnessed with ley ejes.” 

— I have alnjady mentioned these verses in the lif(‘ of Jaafar Il)n Falali {voL I. 
p. B27) and staled llial iIhw were composed by Abu M-Kasirn Ihn llani al-Andalusi 
(page of thin uo/.), hot they have been altribiihMl to oilier poets.— To this com- 
“ pliment, az-Zamakhsliari made the following reply : ‘ It is related of the Prophet 
“ ‘ lhal, on receiving the visit of Zaid al-Khail (3;, he said to him : ‘ 0 /aid ! Ix'forc 
^ the prornulgalion of Tslamism, I never heard a favorable account given of a man 
“ ‘ without perceiving, afli'r the introduction of Islaniisni, that he was inferior to Iiis 
“ ‘ reputation. Thou art the only exception.’ We then withdrew," said Ibn al- 
Anhari, “ and wore nuicli stiork by ihe shartf's quoting verses to express his feelings 
“ and by az-Zamakhsharil; quoting a tradition, him who did not belong to the Arabic 
race."—This anecdote is not given in Ihn al-Anhari’s words, hut it contains llieir 
substance. I did not lake it from the liook itself, hut became acquainted with it long 
ago and kept it in riiy recollection. 1 mention this lest sucli persons as may read 
the hook should suppose that \ am careless in my quotations, when they perceive the 
din‘erence helsveen the two manners in which the anecdote is related.—Abu ’s Sadddt 
'Ihn as-Shnjnri} was the 7inhih (or syndic) of those Alides who resided in tllic suburb 
of) al-ivarkli. lie acted there as the lieutenant of his father [Ali] at-Tahir. He com¬ 
posed some good poetry, such as the kastda in wliich he eulogizes the vizir Nizam 
ad-l)in Ahu Nasr al-MuzalTar Ihn Ali Ihn Uluhammad Ihn Jaliir (4), and which 
begins thus : 

Here is (Me source of) as-Sudaira anil the pond full lo overflowing. Jlcre you formerly 
met the bc'lored;) so follow my advice and suppress the feelings of your heart. Tell me, lotus-* 
tree of the valley! rlioii whoso fragance widely dilTuscd would suffice lo guide towards thee 
the nocturnal traveller, if he lust bis w'ay: 'Fhe happy days which a fond lover once passed 
under thy shade, will they return to him again before his death? IIow unjust was that fawn 
{maiden) in refusing even a glance {of her eye) lo one who was borne down by love, and in 
treating his prayers with disdain. ReiniHe is the place where I might meet her; she is far away, 
and yet she is near, for she dwells within my bosom. {She is like) a slendei- twig which bends 
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before the zephyr and bears on its top a moon {visnge) surrounded with impending darkness 
{her hair). \N'hcn the glances of other eyes partook in the contemplation of her charms, these 
eyes of {mine.ic/w nm) a benighted tra\eller, obtained not, from that source, a single refreshing 
draught. AVe passed near {the rnllcy of) al-Akik and, at the sight of tho.se meadows and 
pasture grounds in whicli the gazelles were roaming, our passion was renewed. AVe w'ept, 
on reaching those shady groves; yet, how often ha\e flowing tears betrajed the secret of 
iJie lo\cr! Years of drought ha\e laid bare the remains of her abode, and the Qmijpcfing) 
ruins, now abandoned, appear like camels drawing water from the wells, l,ook there, my two 
companions! ina\ ^our li^es he long, and may showers protracted and lasting like the flow of 
the e\ening rain-cloud refresh }our dwellings 1 Are those handsome statues which appeal 
before our eus? oi are thej a flock of does ’or else maidens amphs natibus pra*dil.T? Are 
those the eu‘s of gazelles which look on ns through the veils? are they human chc'eks and noses 
winch we sec? AMicn thej turned towards us, thc'v left no! a memhe-r of our hodv unscathed; 
even the ravenous beasts had compassion on it. How can this heart [of ininr) hope for 
dclivc-ry from the bondage of love and from mi.serv, if she who wounds it ever soolhc's 
and flalteis’'' AN'ere a dirnghl of water fiom {////■ sprmg of \ Ii.nij [iu‘nr wh\<h unj hvlovcd 
rcmdvdf) to moisten the soil -o/' ///// heart), the germs of affliction would make on it no 
impression. 

Here the pod introduces ihe eulctej [of Ins pnlrotn. ’Hits pari J abstain from 
inserting, lest 1 sliould be led too far, and, besides, ni\ objcn l, in admitling the 
extract which precedes, was lo give the reader an idea of Ibil as-Sbajari’s poetical style.. 
Here is aiiolber piece by the same aulbor : 

Can Icjvc* remain concealed when om tears hear witness to its e.vistenre? can the lover who 
gainsavs the lejiorls of jealous .spicks persist in deriving [the truth)’! How long will vou c'ontinue 
lo wear out vour ejes with weeping, u)u who know that Lahid lived a teim lo the shc'dding of 
tears ? Thougli iny (stufut e, f<u uo rli/ os t^trait a) wand is now bent by old age, I still possess 
fortitude and energv suffic ieiit lo bear up under aflliclion.s. 

Tbi.s passage contains an allusion to a tliougbt expressed in llie following lines bv 
Labid Ibn Rabia al-Aarniri (5) : 

two (laughicTs wished their lalhc*r lo live for cwct; is he then of another race than Bahia 
and Modar ? Aiisr (tug girls f), and pioclaim .dl vou know [of mg vierits], hiil do not tear 
your faces nor c til olT your hair. Say he was a man who never abandoned ins friend, who never 
broke a promise and who never dc'ceivc'd. Coiitinue thus for a year, then the salulalion of 
peace be upon you ! I lie person who weeps a vvliole year is justified [iu not continuing). 

It was lo these verses that Abu Tanimarn al-Tai alluded when be said : 


My friends deparlcHl and I wept for their loss during a year; then I ceased, according to the 
precept of Labid. 
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A certain degree of jealousy, such as usually reigns between men of talent, existed 
between Abu ’s-Saadal [Ihn as-Shnjari) and Abu Muhammad aMlasan Ihn Ahmad Ibn 
Muhammad Ibnllakinaal-IIarirni [6), a native of Baghdad and a celebrated poet. This 
is the same person wliose name is mentioned in our life of al-IIariri, tlm author of 
tlic maMmdl [voL 11. paje 492). When lie [Ibn Hahtna) read the poems of liis rival, 
he adressed to him the following lines : 

I declare, sir! in the name of Him who should prevent you from eompf)sin» verses which stu- 
pify the uiiderslanding! that you have iiolhing in common with your ancestor {Muhammad) 
except your incapacity for poetry. 

The anecdotes related of Ibn as-Shajari arc very numerous, but we prefer being 
concise. He was Itorn in the month of Uamadun. 450 (Oct.-Nov., A. 1). 1058), and 
died on Thursday, the 20lh of Ramadan, 5'r2 ((18lh February, A. I). 1148). The 
next morning, he was buried in his house situated in al-Ivarkli [the suburb) of 
Baghdad.— Shajari h an adjective derived from Shnjnra, is the name of a 

village in the dependencies of Medina. The Mord Shajara is also employed as the 
name of a man; the Arahs^of the desert gave it this application and their exemplc was 
followed by others. A great number of persons, some of them men of learning, 
bore the surname of as-Shajari, I do not know whether our poet derived his from 
the name of the village or from that of one of his ancestors whe might have borne 
the name cA Shajara. —We have spoken of al-Karhh in the life of Maruf al Karkhi 
[page 384 of this volume). 


(0 This into appnars lo signify the imperial treatise on grammatical inflections. 

(а) Tlin sharif Ah\\ ’l-K/isnii Ali Ihn TinW az /dinabi, vizir to thft Ahh.isido khdhfs al-Mustarshnl and ai- 
Muktafi, was noted for his talents and his generosity. lid\ing been removed from olfiee, he passed llio 
remainder of his days in poverty and died in lh»^ reign of the last inenlumed khalif.— [El-FaUtrt.) 

(3) For an aecoiiiUof this eelebraled chieftain, si'e M. Gaussiii de Porccval’s E\'sai sur rUhtoire des Arabes. 

(4) NizAni ad-Din Abft Nusr al-Muzaflar Ibn Jahir acted as vizir to the khalif al-Muktafi li-amr Illah. 

Two olhei vizirs liuro the surname ot Ibn Jahir; .sec pagc.s 280, 28 4 of this volume. ' 

(5) This Labid is the author ot the Muallaka; see M. Caussin dc Perceval’s Essai, etc., tome II, page 487. 
Ills life, by the author of the KilAb ul-AghAni, has been given by M. de Sacy in the same vuluino which 
contains the arabic text ot Kalila and Dimna, 

(б) See page 582, note (4) of this volume. 
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AL-BAOI AL-ASTOULABl 


Abu ’l-Kdsirn Hibat Allali, the son of al-flusain, tijc son of Yusuf, or of Ahmad, 
according to anolher statement, and suriianied n/-/>ddi al-Aatorlahi {the admirable^ the 
Diakcr of nstroJnbrs)^ was a celebrated poet and an acconiplisbed scliolar. As a maker 
of astronomical iiistruments, be ^^as considered to be Ibe ablest man of the age. In 
that art, be j)OssGSsed consummate skill, and by it be gained a large fortune, under 
the kbalifate of al-Muslarsbid. When be died, be left no one capable of replacing 
him in liis profession. Abii l-Maali ‘l-Tlazin [rol. 1. p. 503 s})caks of him in the 
7Ana-Uul Ihihi\ and Imad ad-Ib‘n al-Js})abani [pacje of this voL) mentions him 
in the Khcirtda, llolli authors praise bim highly and [the latter] gives some pieces of 
verse composed by liim, one of winch js the following; 

I olTcr prcscfil'' to (///y f.itf/'on at) hi«> iu)l)lt* le\('e, I)nf uhat I ofTci 1 rerened from his bciich- 
renro. The clouds, in sfieddinu their rains npon the sea. place it under no obligation : from it 
they received their waters. 

None of bis ver.-es has obtained such currency as these two, but they have been 
attributed to anolbcr author. The following piece is gi>en as bis : 

AVhen rf/rf'ls \ actjniied the redness of Idood 1 1) and pul on the sable hiK'of the izar (2), 
darkness .settled upon iheni and ;//y lua^t /ras still mensmanij 

Jn the Zina tad-Dahr these two lines are gi\en as his, but I read elsewhere that 
they w'cre composed by Abu Mohammad Jbn ilakina (i), the sam« of w bom w'e have 
spoken in the life of ibn as-Sliajari [page 579 of this vol.], —The expression rnij heap 
was still mcnsnrimj is particular to the inlialiitants of Baghdad and signifies, with 
them, to struggle without being able to escape. The word /dm [heap] is employed by 
them in speaking of flour and is equivalent to the woul^um/a [mass, heap), made use 
of in Bgypt- Here is anolher piece of his composition : 

DixcTunt : Ainavisti (ephehum) Ie\i gena pr.Tditnni, sed faina cst ilium barbatum (r 
fieri. I replied : I'he young |)eacock is never so handsome as when he is fully fledged. 
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ISthrtsh is a foreign (a prrsinn) word, formed of nih rUh, which signify a hand-- 
some beard. It is an established practise with the Persians to invert the order of 
words whicli arc in annexation (5). He was extremely licentious, and admitted into 
his poetry sucli indelicate ideas as led him to employ the most obscene terms. It is 
for this reason that 1 insert here so few of his verses, though they are very numerous 
and were collected hy liimself into a diwdn. Me took also the poems of Ihn Hajjaj 
[vul. 1. p. 448) anu arranged them under one hundred and forty-one heads, accord¬ 
ing to their dilTerent subjects. This collection, to wliich he joined an appendix, 
received from him the lille of Dnrra lat-Tdj ft ^htr Ihu Uajjdj [the pearl of the diadem, 
treatiruj of the poems of Ihn Uajjdj). He was full of grace in evei y tiling he did. He 
died of a hemiplegy in the year 534 (A. H. 113tM0), and was interred in the ceme¬ 
tery called the Il'ard'nja [the rosc-gurden)^\\U\c\\ lies on the ea'^tern side ol [therirerat) 
Baghdad. -Aslorldbi is deined from nstnridh, the name of a well known instrument 
[the dstrvlahe]. Kusinar Ihn Lahbun Ihn Busliahri of .liliin (Gj, the author of the 
Kitfih nz-Ztj {a set of nstronoviiral tables) says, in his treatise on the use of the astro¬ 
labe, Ih.'it astorldb is a greek word and signifies the hahntce of the sun. I heard a 
learned doctor ‘:a\ (lint idb is the name of the sun in the language of the Creeks, 
so that llic word asturhW is composed of [the Aruloe toord] (is(i)r [hues], joined to Idb, 
and signilies the hues of the sun ; indicating thus the lines traced upon the instrument. 
It is said that the inventor was Ptolcnn, the author of the Alniegisti, who was led to 
that discovery in the following mannc'r : as he was taking a ride with an armillary 
spheie in his hand, he let it fall, and the animal on whicli lie was riding trod upon 
it and (iroke [or ftiitlencd\ it, so that it recei\ed the shape of an astrolabe. The great 
masters in the inalliemalical sciences tlmuolii^ till then, that the image (or represen- 
talioji) of the sphere could only he traced on a mass of a glolmlar foiiii, hut Ptolemy 
then perc(‘iv(*d that it could he reproduced upon a surface forming the half of a cir¬ 
cumference, and 111 such an inslrumcnt would furnish the same results as were 
given hy the armillary sphere. IVo one ever preceded him in this discovery ; yet 
[neither he] nor any of the ancients supposed that it was possible to represent the image 
of the sphere upon a line [a flat rule). So they continued to employ the armillary 
sphere and the asirolalie till the shaibh Sharal ad-Din al-Tiisi,—the same of whom we 
have spoken in the life of Kanial ad-Din Ibn Yunus (7) and who was that person’s 
preceptor in malhcrnalics, — conceived the idea of a line (or rule) which would fur¬ 
nish all the results that the armillary sphere and thea strolahe could give. He called 
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it the staff and wrote an elegant treatise on the subject. In some points, he com¬ 
mitted mistakes whlcli were rectified by the a])ove mentioned Kamal ad-Din. At- 
Tusi was the first wlio produced ibis inslnirncnt; none of tlie ancients having ever 
known it. The result was that the form [or configuration of the sphere), which had 
been at first repri'senled by means of a glo])e, that is, a solid having length, breadth 
and thickness, and which had then been delineated on a surface, which lias only 
length and breadth, without thickness, was now marked on a line (a rale] having 
length only and neitlier breadth nor thickness. There remains only to reduce 
this representation to a point; hut it is impossible to concei\ehow tlialcan be done, 
since a point is neither a solid, nor a surface, nor a line, hut only tlic extremity (or 
limit) of a line, in the same manner as the line is the extremity of the surface, and the 
surface of the solid. The point being indi\iMhle, it is impossible to conceive how 
any thing can he deliiu' iled njum it. -These oliservalions are foreign to our subject, 
but they funisli some information whicdi it is le Uer to know tlian not (S). Ilcsides, 
we were led into them hv (he turn wli.ch our discourse had taken. 

Lilrrailv lif'aih, 

(i) Si'O pa"p xxwi of th»' introiluctjon thr first xanmi'. 

(3) This proviTfu.Tl rxpn’ssion is f-xplaincil, .1 few lines farthci on. 

(4) llpre .uni l Ui vNlii'n' ,ill th''inaiint .1 npts .uni Uu rdilions nad Unkinn. This appi'ars 10 bi' ihi* rujht 

rcadiiis? and is that m tin- K'otfidn. 

(5) They place the adjcclisc licrurc the snbstantiM', \\hirh is contrary In the Arabic systoin. 

(fi) Abi'i ’i-Ilasaii K\‘isli%ar llin Latiban Ibn Msh.ihri, a iialivc nl .lilfin, 111 Persia, oninpDsnd .istronotniral 
and astroloETical works, (d which tlie most iiiipuriant wore <*\idcnllv the t.ihlc.s in which he j^mvc the mean 
positions i)f the [ c .nliirmably to the era ol the Persi.uis, that ol Ve7.de;::ird. Accord.iii; to II ijji Khalita, 

in his Bil»!jf)<?r.'ijdiical Dicfirinjrw, article j'disorvatMiis on which these tables were 
founded were made by Ki'ishyAr in the year 459 i\. I)!^l or.fi-7); but, under title ol ^ 

ho state.', iliat this l.ittei work was drawn uj» in the year 357 ,A. I). Ons). M. ReinamJ, in bis introduction 
to the French franslat’on "f Alo'i ’l-Fed;Vs fleojjr.iphy, s.ivs that K0ish\at lixeil in tlie latter half of the eleventh 
century (from A. H. 442 to 494) 

, (7; In the life of Ihn Yunus (eof. II. p. ’.id), the iMiiie ot Sharal ad-Dln at-Thsi does not occur, neither 

IS the title of Katii.'i! ad-Dln "iven to Ibn Ydmis. The.sc indications, written, probably, by the author, on the 
margin of his own < <'ps are not to be found m our rnanuscrijils. It is hardly necessary to observe that Sha- 
rat ad-Dln ai-Thsi must rifii be conlouiided with the c-eJehraied astronomer, Nasr ad-Dln at-Tftsi, who died in 
the latter half of the seventh century of the Hijra. 

(8) Our author, like <ill nmsulinans of that efiuch, knew nothing of greek and not much of astronomf. 
Here, he evidently speaks of mailers which he did not well understand. 
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IBN AL-KATTAN TIIK POET 


Abu ’1-Kasiiu liibat Allah Ibn al-Fadl Ibn Abd al-Aziz Ibn Muhammad Ibn al- 
Husain Ibn Ali Ibn Ahmad Ibn al-FadI Ibn Yakub Ibn Yusuf Ibn Salim, generally 
known by the surname of Ibn al-Kallan [ihe non of the colton-spinncr], was a poet of 
great celebrity and a native of Baghdad. VVe have already spoken of him and given 
some of bis verses in our articles on flais Bais (?) [roL I. p. 550) and Ibn as-Sawadi 
(l'o/. IL p. 415). He learned Traditions frwn a number d' masters and taught them to 
some disciples. He was excessively licentious and dissolute, full of humour and plea¬ 
santry, pertinacious in flattering and in satirizing the proud and haughty. The witty 
sayings attributed to this poet and the anecdotes related of him are very numerous 
and amusing. Ilis poetr\ has been collected into a diicthi, Abu Sand as-Sarnani 
[vol. //. p. 150) mentiolf^ him in the Kitdh az Zail and adds : “ As a poet, he me- 
“ rited praise, bis verses being line and delicately turned; but, with him, satire pre> 
“ dominated so much that he was dreaded for the xiiulence of his tongue and feared 
“ as a detractor {thalldln ” 1 ' art her on, he says: “ I wrote down two Traditions under 

“ his dictation, and no more ; I alsi) committed to paper some pieces of verse composed 
“ by him and which he recited to mo. ”—The hdfiz as-Silafi [vol. /. />. 86j speaks, 
in these lornis, of Abu Abd Allah ul-Fadl, the father of Ibn al-Katlan : “ lie belong- 
“ ed to a family of Iraditiuiiisls. 1 asked him llie dale of bis birlli and be told me 
“ that be was born on the ewe of Friday, the I ilb Uajab, 418 (20lb August, 
“ A. I). 1027). ” Aeeording to Abu Gbalib Sbujaa Ibn Faris ad-Duhli, be died on 
Wednesday, the 23rd of the lattci Itabi, 498 (12lh .lanuary, A. 1). 1105), and was 
buried in the cemetery called al-Kar/^hi. Imad ad-I)in al-Ispahani [paije 300 of this 
vol.) speaks of him [Ifm al-Kattdii] in the Khartda: “ llis wit, ” says Ibis writer? 
“ and the graces of his .^lyle were uni\ersally acknowledged. There exists a dit/ dw of 
“ bis poetry, the greater part of which is good. In lus verses, be bantered a nnm- 
her of eminent men and exposed their faults. No one escaped from bis attacks, 
** neither the kbalif, at Baghdad, nor any other person. A learned doctor spoke to 
me of him in these terms : 1 was a boy and loo young to learn any thing from bis 
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“ lips, but I saw him silling in a j»lact* apart from otliors. Ilo was llion a druggist at 
“ Baghdad, and I heard people say : " Tlial is Ihn al-l’adl, the salirlsl.’ lie learned 
“ Traditions from his own father and some other teachers, amongst whom were Abu 
“Tahir Ahrnad Ihn aMIasan al-Bakilani, Ahii '1-Fadl Ahmad Ibn al-llasan Ihn 
“ Jirun al-\min, Ahii Ahd Allah al-Hnsain Ihn Ahmad Ihn Muhammad Ihn Talha 
‘‘ Ihn Muliaminad Ihn Olhnian al-Bighali al-Karkhi. lie had frequent skirmishes 
** with llais Bais, one of which is thus related : Ilais Bais went out, one night, 
“ from the palace of the vizir Sharaf ad-I)in Abu 'l-llasan (read ol'Kashn) Ali Ihn 
“ Tirad az-Zainahi [sec p. 579 of thin ro/.), and a young dog haiked at him. As he 
“ had a sword suspended from his shoulder, he struck it with tlic j)oinl (1) of the 
“ blade and killed it. Ihn al-Fadl [Ihn al-Katldn) being told of this, jlrew' up a piece 
“ of verse in which lie inserted two line^ composed by an Arab of the desert, who, 
“ being informed that his son had been slain by his [the Arab’s) brother, went to 
“ take vengeance of the murderer, but then threw' away his sword and uttered the 
“ verses of which we speak.”—They arc to he found in the first section of the //o- 
mdsa (2).—“ Ihn al-Fadl inscribed his poem on a piece of paper which h(' then tied 
“ to the neck of a hitch having a number of puppies, and charged a man to drive 
“ her and her young ones up to the vizir’s door. She appeared there like a sup- 
“ pliant; the paper was taken off her neck and presented to the vizir, who found in 
“ it these lines; 

" People of Biiglid.'id ! Know ilial Ilais Bais has done a deed whicli now rovers Inin with 
“ shame, lhrout;lionl ihe town. It was he. the roward, who. to shew olf liis bravery, assailed 
“ a young whelp wliich had neither strength to attack nor fon e to re.sist. He lias no money, 
‘‘ .so he rannol pay the price of blood; he is not equal in value to his victnn, so he cannot snflice 
“ to undergo the law of retaliation. Therefore (/.) rurhj-hniv, retited these lines, after refer- 
“ ring the vengeance of little-fjrfnjs blood to Him who is the .sole, the eternal. Then, to give 
“ my heart relief and consolation, I said : (hic of m>/ hands struck no- trilhout iutcndnuj it, 
each of them could supjjhj the pkne of the other: one iV truly imj brt>thcr trhen / call him 
“ hy his name; the other is my son. ” 

The idea expressed in the third verse [beginning with : He has no money) is bor¬ 
rowed from this verse of another poet: 

They are a people who esteem themselves so vilely that, when one of their party commits a 
crime, they think that, hy the law of retaliation {not one of them but), all must suffer the penalty 
of death. 

This is one of the verses given in the llamdsa (3); it will be found in the quire 
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which begins by the words (4), and to that work we refer the reader. 

The insertion [of the two verses] is cleverly done; I never heard any thing so good, 
nolw'itlistanding the great number of pieces into wliieh poets have introduced verses 
composed by ollicrs. The only exception I shall make concerns a piece which 
was recited to me by the shaikh Muhaddah ad Din Abu Talih Muhammad, belter 
known by the surname of Ibn al-Kbainii; the same of wliorn we ba\e spoken in the 
life of Taj ad-Din ai-Kindi [ml. /. p. 518). lie informed me lliat, when he was at 
Damascus, the sultan ordered tlie beard of a i>erson in Ins seiwice to be slia>ed oiT 
before the eyes of the public. A part of it was already relrenched when some one 
intcrced(‘d for the man and obtained for him the permission to retain the rest. He 
[Ihn al-Khaimi) cofiiposed on this subject llie following j»iece, in which he desig¬ 
nated the person indirecllyi without mentioning bis nan.e : 

I v\('m 10 visit a son of Adam who, as 1 was informed, liad all liis beard shaved ofT, aftoi 
receiving a bastinade. Finding that onlv tin* half had b(*cii i(‘moved, I congratulated him on 
Ins being allowed to retain the rest. Fie rose up, half-dioked with weeping, and recited to me 
two vers('s which had not le’en ronipos(‘d in ((/ sp/nt o/')lving and falsity : ]\/irn a band of 
ronn; to s/o/U' ^>(}^iJour boird. thunr oit'otf yttor iloiliva .so ihot thry utay nut nnpede 
yonr (lujht. 11 /wn (Iriciidsl roinr tu yon, ''nipny ) on /nir>> ^till f/tt‘ bnlf, n}i>/('cr / be best 

of the bnlr/’s is t/uil //'ft/rb is yonr ^ 


The two last verses are given in that section of the Hamdsa wdiicb contains the 
satires on w'omen (5), hul [Ibn al'Khahni] altered the first of them; in its original 
form it ran thus : 

Marry not an old woman, though ihej liriiig her to vou; but throw off vour clothes so that 
they may not impede vour flight. 

[One year], in the month of Uaraadan, the poet Hais Bais and Ibn al-Fadl were at 
a grand supper given 1 j the uzir. Ibn al-Fadl I'^ok up a roasted kata (G) aud ofrered 
it to bis companion, wlio immediately turned towards the vizir and exclaimed: 

M\ lord! ibis man bus insulted me.’’—“ How so? ” said the vizir.—“ Because 
** be has made an allusion to the [well-known] verse: 

“ {Tbe tribe of) I’amim follows the path of vilencss, and llicrciii is better directed than the 
kutn {loivards its nest). If they trod in the path of honour, they would surely goastrav. ” 

We have already observed [vol. 1. p. 559), that Hais Bais belonged to llie tribe 
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of Tamim.—This verse is lahen from a piece composed hy at-Tiiimmali Ihii IJakim, 
the poet (7), and is followed hy these lines : 

Night is 1)} (]a\, hut the iguoniiin of 'J’aiitini ^\ill never he dispelled. If they saw 

a flea lidiug on a louse and galloping down ((» charge tlieir line of hallle, lhe\ would turn iheij 
harks run . 

Ihii al-ladl enlered, one day, inlo the palace of the vi7ir a7-/ainahi and, tinding 
Ihiis Dais with him, ho said : “ 1 lia\e jiisl copiposed Iwo verses whicli conld not 
“ possihK he augmented hy a third, so coinjiletelj do lliev imiicate tlie idea I meant 
“ to e\jires.'=. ’ — “ L*‘l us lu'nr flieui, ” said llie vizir. The poet recited as hdlows 

An image ranu' i</< n dirnin^ to vi^it wtiidi wasa^ sj>aring [of nsit:-) as slie wtio sent 
^p(i/nof (if for far,,fii s') iK illier did it einlirare me no! kiss nug so as to alleviate inv 
pain. Its visits aie oidv to aid me in alislaimng fiotn .sleep, for it diives it avvav «iiid tlien departs. 

The vi/ir turned lowaids llais T>ai.s and said : “ 1ml ll.-ink vou of that preten- 
** lion? ” and leeeived this answer: “ I.el the aulhoi lepeat them, and the vizir 
“ shall hear the lliiid verse.” Ihn al-Faill recited the v'erses again hv the vizir’s 
order; llais Tlais remained silent for a moment iind then eame out with tins line : 

' 7//' i"J knew not that I employed .'■leep as a snare toraldi {a siyfif of) tier image, wlien 
1 found llidl alt olliei snaies [ninaiitctf u'dliout t jjat and f.jti'.;ued m\ waking tiours. 


Tlie vizir aekiiovvlodged llial llais llais liad well riillllled his promise.—-! w’as 
told that a modern vvlioin 1 cannot now designate, being uiiahh' to di'-eover vvlio lie 
was, look lliis veiN idea and veK'^itird it remaikahiv will; he evpre.ssed it thus: 

Yon wild (A// yfu'r luatity] lendei jealous tlie smi and itie moon I yteU ///e) wlio will console 
the enslaved lover wliom yon tiealed so rinelly, wliilsl you said that [nat tjaa, (ml) fate alone 
was to he hlamed. I dedaie Jiy the vjlahly of iny love, that, if I sleep, it is not beeaiiseJ have 
loigolteii you, hut for the jiui j’.oseofiatdiiiig ,</ ylinijisr (if)yn\\ image [in nii/ ((naaty). flegrel 
u(!t i!i<‘ visits \v|ii(t| youi image made me whilst J .slumh(‘ied: il was leally as coy [and as dis- 
(/niiifid) as yourself. 

I have since discovered that the autlior of lliis pieei was Ahii ’1-Ala Ihn Ahi ’n-Nada 
al-31aruf.—When lie [Ihn al-Fudl] directed againsl tlie hddi 'l~/ioddt Jalal ad-I)in az- 
Zainahi that saliricul po(‘m of whicdi we have spoken in the life of Ihn as-Sawudi 
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[ool. U. p- and which wo bliould give here, were il nol bo long, tin* hddi or¬ 
dered one of his servants to bring Uie poet before him, and, wlien lie was led m, he 
boxed his ears and sent liirn to prison. Tlic poet remained in conlinemenl so long 
that he wTole lo Majd ad-I)in Ihn as-Saliih, the Lhalifs major-domo, a letter con¬ 
taining the following versos: 

Majd ad-Diii! 1 ask for shelter under vnir proieniou and complain lo ^oll of such ill 
trealiiicnt as 1 am unahle. lo supiiorl. Some people ha\e hroii^lit aj^aiiisl me an aliMird accusa¬ 
tion and transmitted it to the worshipful Loth. \ hriilal pioseculor dr.i^^ed me i)\ llieslccM* and 
h\ the collar l)'‘fore the seat of justice. K\er\ slioke of the slipjxi' made me l)en(i my 

head till my heart was ready to faint away. M\en hefoie (le* acciis'-r had pi'odiiced his proofs, 

] recej\ed .such slaps on llie face as priwenled me from knowing? wlierc 1 was. Suppose that 
false acrusation to h(‘ line, and t<‘II me, master! if the pri.sonei should leniam in coniiiuii^ent 
after liaviii"; paid the full jienalty of Ins fault? 

\\ lu*n he got out of prison, he composed tlic.‘^e lines: 

lie who struck me on (he fare thought lie dishoiioun'd nu! and did me Iiarm; hut his prison 
has not altered my sentiments, neither ha>e his hiiffets injured , S) inj ears. 

Some verses rlnmiiig in m and directed against llais ?;tis have ht'en already given 
in his hie with the answxT to them. When az-Zainahi, he of whom we have 
sjiolfen, was rai.sed to the vizirale, Ihn al-Fad! went to see him and etilcred into the 
hall of audience, which was crowded with men of high rank who had c<mie to cori- 
gralnlale the vizir on his nomination. Having gone up lo liiiii, he w l.died him e\er\ 
liajipiness and, to show his joy and delight, he began to dance ahoul. Ihe \izir, 
on seeing this, .said to one of his confidants: “ God confound tiiat old fellow! his 
“ dancing reminds me of the coninion pioverh : Sldp for the ape u'hrn the time of 

his (prosperity) is arrived.*' The poet hiiii'clf put this i lea into verse and Irans- 
millcd to one of the grandees a written copy of the piece (9). He composed also a 
kasida rhyming in r, in whieli he uifTanied, one way or other, a great number of 
the grandees. In this poem he .‘^aid ; 

Tikrit is out of our reach and, in our ignorance, we go to lake I’innid from Siiijar (10). 

The same poem contained the well known verse: 

Genealogies traced up to al-AbMs are now so frail [and so ill-supported) that they may be 
compared to pol-lierbs. 
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A literary man of my friends recited to me the following verses as having been 
CO nj posed by I bn al-Fadl : 

His gmcrosil) put an end to the ^^ar het^^cen me and Fortune; for one \erse of cnlogiuni, he 
bestowed on me enough to fill no house. 

He went, one day, to the Ihuisc of the \izir Ihn Iluhaira (II ' and found with him 
the syndic of liie Sfuirtfs, who was gcneralh looked on as a great miser. Tliis was 
in Ramadan, jhe month of fasting' , and the weather was >ery hot. The Mzir said 
to him : “ Where ha\(‘ you been? ”—lie replied ; “ In the kitchen of his worship 
the shar'if." —“ 'A retell that \ou are! ” exclaimed the \izir, “ what were >ou doing 
“ iti a kitchen, now that we are in the month of Ramadan ? ” lie answered ; “ Ry 
“ the life of your Lon]shi[)! 1 was hveahuuj the heal." The \jzir smiled, all the 
persons present laught'd out and the svndic remained <juit(‘ confounded. The 
expression to hrcnk the heat in saeh a place is particular to the [leople of lhat cit\ 
'Baghdad'^ and signifies to chose a cool place for taking ones afternooJi nap. Another 
da\, he went to the dwelling of a great man and, being refused admittance, was 
much oHended. lie then saw serxants bring out meat and giM‘ it to their masb r s 
hounds, on which he observed that hi« lordship wished not to incur llu' common 
imprecation: Gtid's curse (ol the tree nhich shelters not tts oirn people —Another 
day, as he was silling down to dinner with his wif(‘, he told her to unco\er her heml. 
When she did so, he rejieated these words of the Koran : Say. God is one. She asked 
liim what was the matter and receixed lliis answer* “ When a woman iiucoxer,'' her 
“ head, the angels do not remain present ami, when lliat \erse of (lo* Koran is pro- 
“ nounced, the demon'Jtake to flight. Auw, 1 do not like being at table with a crowd 
“ {zahma'^ about me.” Tlie anecdotes told of liim are \cry numerous. He was 
horn in the \ear i77 i.V. I). 1085-5’, but as-.^samani (ro/. II. p. 15()| says as follows: 
“ I asked liim the date of his birth and be replied that lie was born on the morning 
of Tridax, the 7th of Zii ’l-llijja, 478 (2Glh Mareli, A. H 1080).” He died at 
Baghdad, on Saturday, the :2SlJj of Ramadan, 558 (30th August, A. I). 1103) 
and xxas huriud in the cornetery called aKKarklii. .According to as-.Saniani, lie died 
on the festival day of the breaking of the Fast, [the \st Shauicul -2nd sept ember). Did 
I not prefer being eoncise, I should relate a great number of the laugliable anec* 
doles xvhicb are told of him, for, in llie chapter [of jokes and pleasantry), he held a 
noted place.—One of the verses above mentioned and xvliicli rhyme in d, contain.*; 
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iIjc word Ihnwd], which .signifies the rquirxdcut• Thus, the sun : “ Ihehlood 
“ of this man shall the equivalent of [i, e. shall answer for] the blood of that man.” 
Tlic word [Jada], which {signifies eurlv-haircd and which) occurs in the same 
piece, is tlie prop(‘r name of a bitch; so 1 was informed, but I have found nothing 
of the kind in philological works. Persons versed in philology say only tins of it; 
“ Ahd Jada [the father of Jada) is a name given to the wolf; jada serves to designate 
the sheep. The wolf was so called because he likes sheep so mucli.” 

(1) LiUmmIv : Willi llic liofl. 

(3) Si'O Tifwliiu's n<inuha, v*». 

(:i; S(.T 

• ^'i) llcic, llir .uilliMi, lt\ ,1 >,ini.Mil.u iiiailvoilan'(*; k-Um- Ii> .i p.iLTf i.r a u 'irt-ni ins uwri ui.i'iusrrjjii. 

(!i) •' IldnuUd, pai^c 

((>1 A s|i('r irs n| S('t'V(>l 11, |i. 145. 

(7^ Tlii.^ jiocf livi'fl in the first tciitnry ul JManii.sni. 

(K) LiUT.ilK . stillt'iu'd. 

(d) Herr Pm KliiilliKai! iiiscil' ll'‘':"fiL. It (oiii.mis rltwcii \i ivs, ..tnne i>l whiL'li nIU’i t'.V|ii'L‘ss,ioui> aiid 
,illii''ifm. lir'|( iiijiiilt, ajipiiiriilK. to ilio (omipl |l'■|ml•H t of H.ii'ImI.kI. Tlf tlind of ili(.‘s(‘ vfM'scs is 

{•(trn’t'flv tri\im in llin niannscriids .ind tlin two ininlcd cd.i.oiis, so ih.ii jis ujiMiiiup'' is riot iwidniil. Tht' 
(ifhci M r‘>i s, lakon srpriratnlv. •irr' sntfinonth ii)lfllii.Mlde, 1ml when llnw are all taken tnoelliri, tin* preneral 
thoiii^lit wlinli slioiild iti-iw.tdf fill' jiicen caiiiioi hf i><‘i<(‘i\etJ. 1 IheiTloic do jiol alleuipl Iran.slaliiii? Ihein. 

{10) Tin' alln^'ioii to tin's, , ,iii, 1 .'.innot iindetstaiid 
(1 1) Till’ hit' of Ilm llnhan.i will ho loiind m tlii< work. 


Ab-KADI S-SAiIl HL>i-SA.NA L-MI LK 


Al-Kadi ’s-Said (the fortunate hddi], Abu ’l-Kasim Hibat Allah, the son of al Kadi 
ar-Rashid [the well-directed kadi) Abu ’1-Fadl .laafar, the son of al-AJotamid Sana ’I- 
Mulk [the lustre of the empire) Abu Abd Allah Muhammad, the son of llibal Allah, 
the son of Muhammad as-Saadi, was a celebrated I’gyptian poet and the author of 
that diwdn which contains such elegant pieces of verse aiul such e.\qui^ile mor- 
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and, after inlliclinir on him a eorporal ehastisenienl, adilirssetl him in ahiisiNc lan- 
{Tuage. A well lv:no^\n ])ool, nanmd INashi'i al-^luIK Ahi'i ’1-llasan AH Ibn Mufarraj 
and surnamed Ibn al-Munaijim al-Maarri [whose family brJongrtl to Mnnrrn ino- 
NofUntU hut] \^hl) ^^a•^ born and who died in Kgyid. induced by Ibi" circum¬ 
stance to indite flu' following lines and send then to Ihe Add/ . 

.S;n lo as-Siiid. wliosi- piospeiil\ m.'i\ (lod inainlaii)! *' Win did yiii tirat so unpisllj our 

■“ woilln frirntl. Ihii W a/ii ■' ^ on a\«‘Mm'd \oinsclf Mifl'u 1)\ ‘>lnlviiiL; Into on I In* rice , 

“ win llu'ri did \on insnit Inin aftci ? in dointi; so, yni returned imiilt lor iiisull, hiii U)u paid 
him morciner. witli lilows for inienst: xct tin* law iloe.s not allow iisum. If \oii s.n that 
^our iiiMills did liimnohuit; linn. In Allah’ \oni hlows did not Inn I linn riiloi . 

\1-Kadi ’s-Said coniposed a hn^'iilo i i jo ai-'C ('f Shams ad Httwlal Tnran Shah [rnl. /. 
p. 28i . the brother uf the sultan Salali ad-lbn Siilo'hn and began it thus ; 

1 am iiulilTen-nl f n nonr e\(fpt loi on uii h.incil f: l•‘nd '! . 1 Ii.im' n'liouired noil'iiu.” (nropt 
.1 i>latnew()rltn III.' 

When this pit ee appeared, a number of the (’aiio poets leagued against liiin and, 
having declared that such a manner of ojiening a poem wa^ dete'-tahle, iIk'n attacked 
liirn in satnes. On this oceaMon, Ibn a/-/arawi :oi ml-Darmn , the satin' person of 
whom we liaM* spidven in the hfe of Saif ad-Dawlaf al-Miibarak Ihn Miinknl no/. II. 
p. oATj , w t ole to him llie lolk.wifig lines- 

llelate lo as-S.iid these words of fuie who admires Ins profliirlmiis so full of ih.ums; “ How 
•• admirahle IS\oui < le\(‘rand peispu uous jux-m I yi out poets eaiiuoMaslr iis nmi liies '1 liej 
blame* tlie id. a r.f lx in^ nnhlhtrijt fot a friend . \ r|, if ai-I'.d ^r,.! I .‘JiS. s.iw sin h a Insue 
of\crsesas \ours, he would hecoiin* i/mir nxlrut^ partisan. 

Numerous anecdotes are told of thi^ /d U. He <lii'd at Cairo, on one of the 
first ten days of the month of Hamadan, <»08 .'hetween the (Jlh and the KUh of 
Februar\, A. I). 1212 . The Kdtih ^Imdd nd-I)tu, srr p. '100 o/’ tins ro/.. speaks of 
him in the KhariJa and sa\s : “ On the IHlh of /h ’1-Kaada, in the yar 70,” 
that is, in the \ear 570,—“ 10th June, A. 0. 1175|, I was will) al Kadi ’I radii in 
“ his tent al Marj ad-I)alhamiya {^»), when he shewed me a kasida which as-Said had 
“ sent to him from Cairo, and he informed me that the author had not \et attained 
“ his twentieth vear. I was much struck with the elegance of its vcrsilicalion.” 
He [Imdd ad-Din\ then gives the {locm; it begins thus: 
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Separation {from thee) has condemned my heart to be the constant companion of sorrow; thy 
departure has cITectcd a firm accord between my eyes and tears. 

If we admit the above mentioned indication, al-Kddi 's-Said was born towards 
the year 550 (A. D. 1115-6). Imad ad-l)in Iben says, after inserting the /mtida: 
** He —meaning as-Said,—came to Syria in the month of Ramadan, 571, being 
then in the service of al-Kadi ’1-Fadil; and I found him to be a marvel for intel- 
ligence. He has reached the goal in the career of prose and of verse; the exqui- 
“ site [genius) of the Arabic language has delivered to him a standard with its right 
hand, and he obtained from the affability of al-Radi ’1-Fadil a most favorable 
** reception. The clay of bis intelligence has been moulded by nature on [the wheel 
“ of) sagacity, and I have every hope that his rank in the (literary) art will be exalted 
“ highly; that, if liis days be prolonged, be will obtain science enough to satisfy 
his utmost wishes, and that, when bis merit will be disengaged from (the 
“ admixture of) puerility, reOexion will, with him, be watered by the fountain of 
“ knowledge, so that it may render abundant fiuils and produce for him collars 
“ such as all would wish to po. ^ess.”—I may here add that Jaafar, the father of al- 
Kadi 's-Said, died towards the middle of Uarnodaii, 580 [December, X, D. 1184-).— 
1 have since found in the handwriting of a friend who look interest in these matters 
that his death occurred on Tuesday, the 5lb of Zu ’1-Hijja, 592 (30lh Oct., A. D. 
1196b and that he was born towards (he middle of Shauwal, 525 (8cpl., A. D. 1131). 
—The poet and fdtib Abii ’l-Makarim Hibat Allah Ibn Wazir Ibn Mukallad, he whose 
name occurs in this article, is spoken of by Imad ad-Din, who says, in his Kharida: 
“ I went to Old Cairo in the year 576 (A. D. 1180-1) and having enquired after 
“ him, was told that be was dead/’ 


(1) That seems to mean: indkin;; his body red. 

(a) In Moslim theology, association signifies auinitting the driclune of polytheism or that of the trinity. 

(S) I suppose that, by these words, the poet dCcigaated his mietress. 

(4) The sultan Saladin invaded Syria, A. 11. 570, took Damascus and othor cities and blockaded Aleppo 
The Kadi '1-F4dil accompanied him. The place called Marj ad-Dalhamiya was probably in the neighbourhood 
of Aleppo. 
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III HAT ALLAH AL-lUISIHI 


Ai)ii 'I-Rasim, surnamed also Ahii ’l-Raram llihal Allah Ihn Ali Ibn Masiui Iho 
Tliabil Ibn Ilashim TI»n (ibalib Ibn Tbabil al~ Ansaii al-Kliazraji, came ol’a family 
which inhabited al-Monastir, but was born in Egypt and there he resided. Al-HH- 
siri is the appellaliuii by which he is generally knoyvn jl). This /,dtib was well 
versed in (Arabic) literature; he knew also by heart a number of pieces which had 
been transmitted down from the ancients and taught some Traditions knoyvn only to 
himself. He thus formed an intermediate link in the chain by which the doctors yvlio 
came after him yvere connected yyith those of ancient limes, and, in the latter part of 
his life, he lield {as a traditioiiist) a rank in yybich he had no eijual. The system of 
korau-rcading folloyved by lhi‘ lidftz as-Silali jro/. 80 and Ihnilnm Ibn Halim 
al-Asadi was taught to liini liy \bi‘i Sadik Murshid Ibn Vahya Ibn al-Rasirn al-Madini 
[a?iathe of Medina and] imdm of the Jame 'l-Atik (the ancient mo^qae in Old Cairo). 
Al-Husiri yvas the last person who ever taught Traditions received orally from the 
above mentioned Abii Sadik, from Abu l-Husain \li Ibn al-Husain Ibn Omar, the 
koran-rcader ofMusul, and from Abu Abd Allah Aluhammad Ibn Barakat Ibn Hilal 
as-Saidi, the grammarian. He delivered also some Traditions on the authority of Abu 
'l-Fatli Sultan Ibn Ibrahim Ibn al-AIusalhim al-Alakdisi, and yyas the last survivor of 
all those yvbo taught Traditions which lliey h;ul learned from tlie bps of that doctor. 
People came from [distantj counliies to hear liini, and obtained from him a great 
quantity of information. His grandfather, Masiul, had reuioyed from al-Monastir 
to Busir, yyhcrc he took up his residence, hut, when his great abilities became 
known to the Egyptian government, he yvas called down to Old Cairo and appointed 
to drayv up the official papers in tlic Correspondence office. His son Ali, the father 
of the Abu 'l-Kasim yvhom is the subject of this article, yyas born in Old Cairo, in 

which city the family resided and had got into notice. Ahu b-Kasim bore the sur¬ 

name of Saiyid cl-Ahl (the chief of the family) y but he is better known as llibat Allah. 
He was born in Old Cairo, A. U. 500 (A. D. 1112-3), or, according to another 
statement, on Thursday, the 5lh of Zu ’1-Kaada, 500 (28lh June, A. D. 1107). 

He died in that city on the eve of the 2nd of Safar, 598 (Isl Nov., A. 1). 1201) and 
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was buried at llic foot of Mount Mokattam. Yakut al-flamavM (2) says, in bis dic¬ 
tionary of places bearing similar names, that be died in the nionlli of Sbauwal.— 
Khazraji means dcHcendcd from al-Khazraj, the brother of al’Ah. These two were 
the sons of llarilha Ibn Thalaba Ibn Anir Muzaikiya Jbn Aarnir Ma as-Sarna. 
The remainder of liiis genealogical list is well known. Their mother’s name was 
Kaila (^]. It was among the descendants of these two that the IVophet 
found at Medina his inadrs (or first omstaula]. — Al-Monasltr, a town in Ifrikiya 
{the kingdom of Tunis], was founded by llarlhama Ibn Atari al-Ilashimi (3), in the 
year 180 (A. 1). 790-7). He bad been a|)poinled governor of that province by 
lldriin ar-Uashid, and he arrived (here on Thursday, the 3rd of the latter Uabi, 179 
(2Clli June, A. 1). 795). In the life of the emir Tamim Ibn al-Moizz Ibn Badis 
(voi 1. p. 283), reference is made to tlie present article. — fidsir called 

also lidstr kdrtdos, which last name is written iither with a / or a^(jj), is a 
town in the pi’ovince of al-Bahnasa, wicb is one of the countries included in the 
Said [Upper Egxjpl], In the life of the hdlih Abd al-llaraid [wl, 11. p, 175), we 
liave spoken of another Busir situated in the province of al-Faiyurn. There is also 
a village near al-Jiza which called Bnstr as-Sidr, and another in the canton of 
as-Samannudiya. We have thus four places of the same name and all of them situa¬ 
ted in Egypt .—AUMonasltr lies betwen al-Mahdiya and Siisa, It is a place of devo¬ 
tion to which pious men retire when they abandon the world for the ser\ice of God. 
It contains a number of castles resembling convents, all of which are sur¬ 
rounded by one wall (4). These indications are taken from the work of Yakut al- 
llamawi. 


(1) The author ol' the Hordn, a celebrated poem in praise of Muhammad, burc alhO the Miriiame of 

His names and surnames were Sharaf ad-Oin Abh Abd Allali Muhammad Ibn S.uid Ibn Hammftd as-SanhAji 
ad-DilUsi al-BiVslri. Ho was a >tive of Kcrypi, b(''n, A. H. 608 (A. D. 1211), in one of the depctidancies of 
al-Bahuasa. Accordirij^ to Abn l-Mahasin, in the 5th volume of tin* al-Menhal ai-Sdfi, ms. of the Bib, Imp. 
ancifiii funds, n® 751, fol. 128 et scq., he died, A. H. 696 or 697, or, according to Hajji Khalita, in the year 
694 (1294-5). He doscemhvl from the berber tribe of SanhAja and liulonged probably to the HammAd 
family which reigned over a part of North Africap’rom A. H. 398 (A. D. 1008) to A. 11. 547 (A. H. 1152-3), 
The Menhal as^Sdfi gives some, account ot this poet. 

(2) The life of YAkAt is given in this work, 

(8) See Ibn KhaldAn’s History of the Berbers, vol. I, page 394 of the translation. 

(4) It is, or was, a Molsim ribdt, on a very extensive scale. 
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HIBAT ALLAH IBN AT-TALMID 

Abu l-llasan Hibat Allah Ibii Abi ^^laiiaini S.'uhl Ibn llibat Allah Ibn Ibrahim Ibn 
Ali, generally known b> ihe surname of Ibn al-Taliuiil and Ihe lille of Amin ad- 
Dawla (the trusty ser>ant of ihr rmpin], was a Chrislian physician and a nalive of 
Baghdad. Tlie hdlib Imad ad-Ihn [pag<’ .'UlO of this rol.) designates him, in the 
Kliav<^do^ as the siillan of doctors, and praises him in the higlu'sl terms. Here are 
his ** In tlie science of medicine, he was fur the whole world the ])oinl to 

“ wliich ihej had recourse; he was the Hippocrates of the age, the Galen of Ihe 
epoch; his talents carried the medical science to the acme of jierfeclion, none of 
the ancient doctors ha>ing reached the height to which he attained. lli.s life wa^ 
long and his days prosjierous. hen I saw him, he was an old man of a plea¬ 
sing aspect, and the sweetness oj (huradtr, indicated 1»\ his looks was, on trial, 
found to be real. His mind was (juiek, his bud\ gracet*)!, his sentiments exalted, 
his thoughts asjiiring, his sagacitj felicitous and his judgement solid. lie was 
the elder of the Llirislians, their piiest, their head and their chief, llis verses 
“ shine by their cliarming st^le, b\ the .‘sweetness of the fruits gathered from lliem 
and by the admirable abundance [of their thouijhls], lleie is one of his pieces 
containing an enigmatical description of a balance : 

“ Tell tiie w'i;ji i*- tin- iliin" which l)«*ars v.irious names .tikI goes a just measure for things 
‘‘ on earth and for the lieaiens. Jl decides wjlli e<|iiit\ and iieMi* uses dei ejUion. though 
“ blind, it set.s the spectator in die right; it is dumb, 1ml iioi from an accident or a malady; it 
“ enounces bj a sign its decisions, and an.swer'., hj nsing and falling, the appeal of him who is 
in doubt. Mlien suspended in air, it returns a clear reply. " 

One of the various names to wliicb the author alludes is the balance of the sun^ by 
which is meant (he astrolabe and other aslronoinieal iuslrumenls, and which is also 
indicated hy the words (jiving a just measure for the heavens: the other names are 
the balance of disivurse^ that is to saj, grammar^ the balance of poetry, which means 
prosody and the balance of ideas, or lofjic. These are the things arc designated 
by Ihe names of balance, measure, cubit and oilier terms besides. Imad ad-Din 
then gives a number of passages taken from this author’s poems, and some 
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of Ibera we shall notice. The article in which he speaks of the Christian physician 
Motamid al-Mulk Abu ’1-Faraj Yahya Ibn at-Talmid (1), contains these words: 

When Abu ’l-Faraj died, he was replaced by his sister's son/'—the person of whom 
we are treating,—who, for tliat reason, became known by the surname of his 
“ predecessor.” lie (Inidd ad-Dln] sajs, in the work entitled Anmddaj al-Aaiydn 
min cliuward az Zamdn, etc. [List of ihosa euiinnil contemporary poets whom 1 have 
known or heard of). “ Ibri at-Talmid was versed in man^ sciences; Repossessed a 
“ solid judgement and a powerful intellect. For a long lime, he was in the service of 
“ the khalifs and the kings; his conversation was more brilliant than molten gold or 
** strings of peails. 1 met with him at difierenl limes, towards tlie close of h.is life, 
** and marvelled greatly that he, \\ilh liis excellent judgment and extraordinary 
“ intelligence, should let himself be depriv(‘d of [the blmnys of] Islarnism; but 
“ God, in his hounly, direclelh whom he pleaselh and, through his resolve, he 

leadelh astray whom he pleaselh. In his epistolary compositions, liis style was 
“ copious and exalted; by his xersos, he placed hinis-clfamong the great masters in 
** poetry and look the place honour.” lie then gives some passages from his 
poems. Abu '1 Maali 'l-llaziri [voL /. p. oGd/nenlions him in the Zina lad-Dahr and 
gives some of his pieces, such as the following : 

O lb(m will) liast tanclied against me, from itir bow of departure, the arrow of separation 
(m'/^osc iroinids nrr so) difliculi to cure! pardon itie absence of him who is far from ibcc; that 
absence h a fault wbicti bears in itself its piinisbinenl. 

Imad ad-Hin cites the last of these verses in the Khnridar as being the production 
of Abu Muhammad Ibii llukina (2), and joiiU' to it another which I here give : 

ff be suffered no other punishment than thy departure from him, that alone would be 
sufficient. 

Al-llaziri attributes to him the following lines: 

1 compldiiiod becan.se ihy image did not visit (///// slmnhen), and yet I was prevented from 
sleeping by my love {for t/fre). It at length paid me a visit of kindness ami complained of my 
{not slrcfung to rvvfivv it). Thus was fuUilled the proverb: Dreams go by contraries. 

Im4d ad-Din says, in his Khartda, amongst other things: **Abu 'l-Maali Hibal 
“ Allah Ibn al-Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn al-Muttulib told me that Abii 'hllasan 
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“ Ibn at-Talmid recited to him the following lines, declaring them to be of his own 
** composing: 


“ The liapp) daj.s of nn youth were a (profnnffr/f) intoxication; hut I ilion recovered and 
‘‘ conunencc<I to act a virtuous man. I Mopped to await (Jin' hunr o/) death, like the tra- 
“ veller who. knowing the plan* {(n trhich hr ijointj), stops to pass the night at a distance from 
“ the (rff/uhn-] halting-place. 

The second of llicso \crscs is given h) Ihn al-Mimajjim ;3) in the Kitdb al-Bdn, 
where it is allribiiled to Muslim Ibn al-Walid (lo/. /. p. Ibn al-Talmid must 

have therefore borrowed and inserted it among his own. \bii Muhammad Ibn 
Hakina having fallen ill, was treated !>% Ibn at-'Talmid : on n‘co\ering, he gave him 
some money and composed these lines ' 

Being unwell, I went to be treated In him: toi maladies must lx- t tired. He tended me and 
consoled me, till I was able to thank him as everj mnn would do when delitcred from his cares; 
and I said: •* Since this doctor has treated iin* kimIK and cnnxl me. let thenac (t) be ndiiiinis- 
“ lored to him. 

He composed on the same person another piece expressing the same idea and 
which I gi>e here 

He was kind to his patient and sa\ed him from deatli: \el [fho sirK jnan] was so ill that they 
were on the jminl of swathing his leg-, logelhei, {fur hurmh ;r»). The person who keeps death 
away from another, merits to shaie in that mair> wealth. 

He, one lime, requested the same doctor to cross the Tigris for llic purpose of 
treating him, and, in this written application, he said : 

Amro M-Kais, when enamoured with her who rode iii the palanquin, was cured by an ahra 
(bj/ shf'ddiug a pfKtd of tears) (0). An nbrn (or rrossinr/ of ihr rtrrr) would do me also good. 


Ibn Hakina lost bis sight towards tlie close of Ids life. He bad then a quarrel 
with Ibn al-Talmid and, when [the latter] wished to make up with him, he addressed 
to him this line ; 

If you wish to pacify Bashsh^r, the son of Burd (rot. /. p. 2o4), throw upon him his father 
(i. e. a cloaks burd). 

On this, Ibn at-Talmid sent him what he asked for and regained his friendship. 
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Many stories are related of what passed between them. Ihn Hakina mentioned the 
name of Bashshur Ihn Bnrd in this verse because Bashshar had not the use of his 
sight and he, being blind also, compared himself to that poet. The expression throw 
upon him mch a one is in general use with the people of Baghdad : when a man 
wishes to make up with his adversary and the latter refuses, they say: “ Throw such 
“ a one upon him;'’ llial is, let such a one visit the adversary and intercede with 
him. In the Aerse is .. laurta, one thing being said and anotlier meant.—Here 
follows a well known piece of wliich he (Ibn at-Talniiilj is said to be the author, but 
I have found it atlribuled to an-Nasih Ibn ad-f)ahhan, a grammarian of Mosul : 

Away with (7) roaMHiiup;! ijou not Imii' llie passion of love leads to jiidf^menls {so wild 
thol tlo'ii) he hroiip;h( into i1h‘ road ol j^ockI sense. Thus, people say of love, which is 

eternal, that it is a <trinisitorif) aecidunt, \el our hotlies arc annihilated under its innuencc. 

The two following ^el•ses are by the same author, but linad ad-Din, in his Kharida, 
allrilmtes them to Abu Ali ’1-Muliandis, a native of Egypt: 

My heart shares its Jove belwc(‘n a troop of beauties, to each of whoni I am fondly attached, 
it IS thus a center of winch ihev are the eircuinferenee, and each of inv desires is a radius. 

By the same : 

His liberality is a physician which cures our indis|K)sitions by a kind treaLuieiit. He is like 
nmiiiiny for a broken bone, and iheriac for the bile of a serpent. 

I bavc since found these two verses in llie div'dn of the poet Ibn llajjaj ivoL /. 
p. 4iS). The following lines were composed b\ him on bis son Said : 

lUy love for Said is an enduring substance; his love for inc a transitory accident. The six 
dimensions of my substance are occupied by him; but he, though enclosed therein, is inclined 
to leave me for another. 

Abu ’1-Kasini Ibn Aflab, a poet of whom we have already spoken [vol, 11. p. 324), 
was cured of a disease under Ibn at-Talmid’s tredtmenl; and, as llie latter forbade, 
him to take any other food than that which was prescribed to bim, be addressed 
to bim Ihc following lines, complaining of liunger ; 

I am hungry; deliver me from starvation. A pu*ce of bread, even a small moicel, would 
be my deliverance. Say not to me: “ Just now! take ixitiencc! ” I cannot have patience, 
even for an hour. Today, my empty stomach will hearken to no remonstrance against bread. 
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Ibn at-Talmid, having read these verses, answered them by the following : 

It is thus that guests {ithen famished) like me complain to each other of hunger; yet I will 
not give you what is hurtful, remonstrate as you may! Try and humour your appetite with 
panado ; that is hotter than a piece of bread. Answer, 1 beg of you, to what I prcscril)e by the 
words; I /ten?' and obey. 

When Ibn Aflah received Ihese lines, he wrote hack the following answer : 

I shall endeavour to follow yonr prescription, but 1 caniint say witli perfect sincerity; / hear 
and obey. By Allah! I have struggled ajainsl hunger, hut am iinahle to repel it. Preserve 
me from its cousecjuences by delivering me from the headache which it gives. 

Ibn al-Talmid replied by those lines : 

In poetry mv talent is feohle and mv abilities limited, whilst vou haw a genius naturally dispo¬ 
sed for it and are skilled in that art. As long as vou cannot hear with the pains of hunger, so 
long you will not be delivered from vour headache. Tlien'fore, let unir /iisniilhih (or yrnce 
before meat) be preceded bv the taking of (Jood) an liour later (8). 

Ibn at-Talniid and the celebrated physician .Anbad nz-Zs-man [the prnri of the age] 
Abu 'l-Barakal Hihat Allah Ibn Malkun (9), the author of the philosojihical treatise 
entitled al-Motabir ilhc ico^thy o/’/toftVc), looked on each olher with feelings of 
jealousy and rivalily such as usually prevail between men who are eminent in the 
same profession. The anecdotes concerning their conferences and disputes are well 
known. Auhad az Zaman was a Jew, but became a Moslim in his latter days. To 
cure himself of an elephantiasis, he let hiinsi lf be hillen hv vipers which he had 
kept, for some time, williciil food; and, after receiving a great number of biles, he 
was cured, but lost his sight. The history of (his affair is well known. Ibn at- 
Talmid composed on his rival the following epigram : 

Our friend, the Jew, is so filled (fihi) with folly that it i.s inanilested by his mouth (ftht) every 
time he speaks. lie talks at random [yatih); not a dog but ranks higher than he* one would 
think he bad not yet got out of the Wilderness (Tih). 

Ibn at-Talmid was very modest, and Auhad az-Zamdn very presumptious. This 
induced al^Badi al*Astorlabi [page 580 of this nob) to compose the following lines : 

The doctor Abd *1-Hasan and his imitator, Abd M-BarakSt, stand at opposite extremes: one, 
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by his modcsly, has reached ihe Pleiades, and the other, by his presumption, is in the lowest 

abyss. 

Ibn al-Talmid composed some good works on medicine, one di which, liie 
ikrdhdilin [Ahtidolarium] is a \cry useful lrcali.*^c and scr\es as a practical guide to 
the physicians of our days. AiKdher of hit> works, that which he composed on the 
Kulinjdt (10) of Ihn Sina [Aiiccun], hears the title of h'lUDidsli ua Ilatrdth [covijn- 
Intion md f;/o.c.sTs). T! ‘ master under whom he made his medical studies was Ahu 
’l-llasan Said Ihn Hilial Allah (11), the author of some well known medical works, 
such as the Tnihhts [rampdidmin]^ the Miujlim in one \olurne, and the 

Ikiidd [antisfarlnrIf], in four volumes. Some persons funnJ fault with these (lico 
last] titles and said that they shonl.l have exchanged places, hecansi* mn'jlini signifies 
what cnnhlca to di^prnsr inth an if thunj and would h^tve h^cn an ajiprojiriale title 
for the larger work, whil>l the term ihnda, signili\ing iihnt funiisjics a snffir cncy, 
was more suilahle for a eoiiitumdium. All the medical and lilerai j wuiks \ roniposcd 
hij Ihn at-TahnitI’ aie \eiy good. His conduct was most n'gular and his gra>ity 
‘.o remaikahle that, it is said, in (he fiequenl \isits made hv him to the palace of 
the khalifs, lu' was nc\(r4ieaid to niter a jest, except on one occasion. Ilial was 
in the preeeiicc of the khalif al-Muklafi [li-ainr ilnihj. Here is what passed: A 
pension which had been assigned U» him on the glass-Lollle inanufacloiy at Haghdad 
was slopped without the khalifs knowledge, and, one day that he was with that 
[)rinee, and intended to withdraw, he had great dilticuilj in getting up, by reason 
of his ad\aneed age. On this, the khalif said: “ Doctor! u)n a’e gelling old.’' 
To which he replied: ‘‘It is true, iny lord! my hol'les arc broken.'’ Tiiis 
expiession i-. employed by the people of Haghdad to indicate that a man is old. 
When the klndif heard these words from the doctor’s lips, he said: “During all 
“ the lime he has liccn in our service 1 never heard Idm utter a pleasantry.” 
Eiujuirics being then in Ic into the alfair, led to the discoNcry that his pen¬ 
sion on the holllc manufactory had hoen suppresseil. The khalif, being informed 
of the circumstance, gave orders that the pension should be restored to him and ' 
granted him another besides. U had been suppressed by the vizir Aun ad-Din Ibn 
Hubaira. The anecdotes related of this doctor are very numerous. He died at 
Baghdad in the month of Safar, 500 (Dec.-Jan., A. D. 1104-5), aged iicarJ) one 
hundred years. In the historical work of Ibn Zulak al-Fariki it is slated that Ibn 
at-Talmid died on Christmas day and that he was acquainted with more sciences 
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lliaii any olhcr man. All (lioso wlio inhabited Ilaglidad, either on one side 
[of ihe river) or on the other, went with his corpse to the eliureli and attended 
the funeral; not one of them staid away.-—This artiele contains onl) one name 
the orthography of ^^hich requires to he marked; it is Malhan, that which was 
borne ]»> the grandfather of Auhad az-/aman. — In the life of Ihn al-Jawaliki 
{page iOO of this col.) we have related a scene which passed hetw'oen him and Ihn 
at-Ta!niid in the presence of the khalif al-Muktah. My article on Amin ad-Dawlaf 
Ihn al-Talmid was finished when I met with a hook in the handwriting of m> 
j)rH)fessor, .Mnwafiak ad-l)in Al»u Muhammad Ahd al-hatif Ihn Vusuf, and drawn up 
by him in the form cd an autohiograjihy (I-;. Toward^ the eommeneement of this 
w^oik, he describ»\s Il>n al-Talmid as l)eing possessed of great learning and skill in 
medicine, lie then sajs Jl.'V : “ One of hi." 'rniunhahlr nirrs] was this ; A woman 
“ was carried to him in such a stale that her famil\ diil not know whether she wa' 
“ lj\ing or dead. Though it was then in the di'plh <d’ winter, he hail hei 
“ stripped and submilled to a prolonged alTusion of cold water, lie then ordered 
“ her to be earned into a warm roiun, which had been fumigated with oioes-wood 
** and other [lerfumes. They covered her with a qiinTdits of furred cloaks and, 
some time after, she sneezed and began li) n^o^e; then she sat up and was able 
“ to go home on fool with tier people. Another lime, they brought to him a man 
“ who sweali'd blood in the summer season, lie asked Ins jmpils, who wiu’e about 
“ lifty in niimlter, if ihes knew what that malad\ was, but none of them eouhl 
“ tell. He ordered tin ]'alieiil to eat barley bread with roasted lo\e-npples. The 
“ si^’k man do! ‘>0 for tlnee dn\s and reeo\en'd. 7’he juipiU a‘*U‘d tlodr master 
“ wliat tlie malaih was and be replied: ‘ The man’s Iilood bad got ibiii and llii* 
“ ‘ pores of bis bud> were miieli ojiened; now, the 'virtue of ibis regimen is, h) 
“ ‘ thicken the blood and to close the pores.’ To give an idea of Ins disinte- 
“ resicdness, we may mintiun that the rear of his house waas i‘onliguous to the 
IVizarniva college and, when an\ of the law students was taken ill, he had him 
** hrouglil to hi.> house and toidv care of him, till he was cuied and able to leliirn.” 
— Hefore this, our professor, MuwatTak ad-I)in '.\hd al-Lalif] says: “1 profiled 
** greatly under the tuition of this Amin ad-l)awla’s son. He lived nearly eighty 
“ years. His great experience and his profound acquaintance with the secrets of 
tlic human constitution were such that he could discern e>ery malady as clearly 
“as if he saw it through a pane of glass; and lie had never Ihc least hesitation in 
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deciding on its nature and mode of treatment. He usually prescribed simple 
“ remedies or such as were but slightly compounded; and he Ihougbl no one 
** worthy of practising medicine but himself. lie used to say : * A prudent man 
** ‘should wear such clothes as may not draw upon him the envy of the lower 
“ ‘ order or the contempt of the higher.’ So he wore white clothes of a fine 
“ quality.”—He (Abd al-Lulif) then adds: “This [docAur] \vas strangled in the 
“ court of his house, in the first third of the night (1 'i); be became a Moslirn before 
“ his death. 1 have often regretted his lo'^s.” 


,1) Thl^ diii'lor )>ractis''<l iti with groat ropulation, tdwards tho clusc id ilit* filth conlur'v of the 

Hijra. This (''iifury orulcd H. iioi;. 

(“2) This l^ till' s.iifif [fM‘l wliost* ii.uno 1 .^ writh'ii Jakina, Mil. I,}). 17l,anf3 \(j 1. H, p I am iiii.lmcd 

to think til.It lldkin'i 1 - till' riglit tiaiii'*. Siv pago 682 ol this volumo, ii.»to (4], 

(■*) His life will I'liind <>04 ol thus Vviliiino, 


,'4) Various HMdin^t-: ’ 




C •>'V’ c ’-J 
'5,1 This tr.irislation is uhtcIv coiijoc.ural. 


Thc.so words ap]»f.ir to hi' alterations ol > 


(ii! Ainr '1-Kah sa\s, m tlu- fourth \ots" his Ma-tUnka • “ a flood of loans is in\ nire." 

(7) I rciid "till llif ('iltliori of BulSk. 

(8) Th(' ahsiirdiiY of this n'rommenilation and t'lo iniji->'«''ii)ility of fulfilling it imply that the pntiont shmiM 
not take anything. I di' not anv other way of e\[ilaiinng f'le passage. 

(<)) Aiihad ar-ZaniAn w.is the klialit al-Mustanjul .s physician. He composed a number of medical treatises. 
I'or a notice on ihi'. doctor see Wii-tenteld .s ArahtMlir Aey'zte, 11 “ 177. 

(1 0) Kul/iynt i.igiiilii's fjrncralitif} and, when employed ,is the title ol a medu at work, ine.uis rjcneicr' prin- 
cijilt’s (if thcr'ijicHtia,. AvKc’ia and Aserioi's rompns.'d each of tiieni a Kulltytlt, In l>'e old kitin Iran.sla- 
lions, this w’ord is rendered or rather Iransrnhed by koUijcI, 

(It) The text "I'ad.s llitmt Allah Urn S'lid wbicb is a I'diilt. Soe AraLiicfw Aerzte, ii^’ U."! and Hajji Kha- 
lU.i's bibliogniplucal Diclion.iry, tom. Y, p. 033. 

(12) Sec de S.io's H I'ltnm dv I'l''j{/plr, par Abd-Allaiif, page 4*38. 

(13) Ibn Abi (Kiibia gi\es some long evtr.u Is trorn Abd al-Iatlt’s autobiography, but has purposely 

omitted what eonceriied Ibn al-ralm' ’ See de, Sacy’.s .‘hdailatif, p. 461. 1 may hero observe that Ibn Khal- 

iikAii was about twenty-one years .if age when, bis profesor'Abd al-Latlf died, 

fl4) Here tlie te.xl appears to be corrupt. 
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IIAIUIN IDN ALI ’L-MllNAJJIM 


AI)!*] AhJ Allah IhUun, llic son of Ali, the son of Ynhya, ilip son of Ahn l^Iansnr 
al-Miinajjim [the nstrologrr)^ ^^as an arcotnplislu'tl scliolar arnl a nali\c ( f Ihiglidad 
AVe ha\(’ already spoken of liis sun \li (ro/. //. p. llaiun was a linfiz, kno^^- 

in_l^ bv heart and aide to ri’peal a great (|nantll\ of poems. Ills eoin(*rsa(ion was 
agrcahlc and his soeial talents highly ph asing. The Kitdh nl Ildri (the buok of 
sinpnfisifiif CJ'frlh urr\ a work composed hy him on the inunnUid [or Mosinu) (1) poets, 
contain^' one hundred and si\ly-one articles. It begins with a notice in JIashshar 
fhii Ihinl al-0!\aili [ro!. J. p. SoV, ends with a account of Muhammad llm Ahd al- 
.Malik llm Salih [2' ami ofTers the finest passages composed hy these jmi ts. The 
author sa\‘;, towaialslhe beginning of the woik : “ In wiiling tliis laadv on the history 
of the vunca^dd poets, I insmted such pieces o( their jaadiy as I myself had 
“ chosen, and, in n’aking that selection, I proceeded wifh the nfmosl care and after 
“ the Iiesl of mv knowledge. The learned sa\ that a man’s iiilidligeuce is indicated 
hv what he chooselh, and that the f.icultj of choosing wel! proceedeth from the 
“ almndance of the understanding. Some of fln'in ah'O ha\(' said: A man’s ])0('trv 
“ is a part of hi‘' di‘^etiurse, the opinion he professes a part of hi- understanding, 
“ and his faculty of choosing is a part of his [erguired] knowledge.” In this strain, 
he goes on to a consideuihle length and then informs us that this woik was abridged 
from anollier which he had conijiilcd on the same subject and whicJi he ieduced to 
its present dimensions h> making suppre.^-sions. It i.s really a \ery useful work be¬ 
cause it docs away with tlie neci'S.sity of proem ing the durdus [or coUcdcd ivorlis)oi all 
the poets which it mentions. The fact is that the author, in making his abridgment, 
retained the cream of their verses and rejected the froth. In the life of the /d/iT; 
Iniad ad-Iliii (pogr 300 of this vol ), we liave indicated this work as the main stem 
of several branches, namely the Klnntdu, the ticatise of al-llaziri [rol. 1. p. 5C3), 
that of al-13akhaizi [rol. IJ. p. 3!23) and that of alh-'l haalihi [roJ. 11. p. 129). It 
was the model after which they all composed theirs. Another of Ihn al-MunajjinTs 
woiks is the Kitdh an-Nisd [hoo/i of uomcri). It contains the anecdotes related of 
them and the elegant passages in prose and \crsc of which women were the subject. 
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1 am unable lo give litre any of his own verses, liaving never met with any of 
them. Tn the Kildh al-Ddri^ he inserted an article on his fallier Abu ’1-Ilasan 
Ali Ibn Yahya, vvilli extracts from his poems and, immediately after, he 
gives a notice on his brother Yahya Ibn Ali vvilb a series of extracts. These we 
need not insert here, as tlicy will be found in our article on Yahya Ibn Ali,—Abu 
Abd Allah Ilaruri Ibn al-Munajjim died in the year 288 (A. D. 901), at an early age. 
His great-grandfather, ALu Mansur, was astrologer lo the khalif Abu Jaafar al-Mansur 
and, in religion, a fire-worshipper. Ills son Yahya was attached to the service of 
Zu’r-lliasalain al-Fadl Ibn Saiil (ro/. 11. p. 472), and bis astrological indications 
always regulalod the actions of that vizir. After al-Tadrs calaslrophy, an event of 
which we have already spoken (vol. II. p. 475), \ahya became al-Mamun’s astrologer 
and boon companion. The pressing instances of that khalif, who had chosen him 
for his favorite and friend, induced him lo turn Moslim, and his profession of the 
Mohammedan faith, made to al-Maniun, rendered him the inaivla (3) of that prince. 
The Munajjim famiK produced a number of men who rose lo eminence by their 
abilities, Ilnur lilerai) ac(|uiieifients and their talent fur poetry. All of them were 
udmilled into the inlinfac) of the khahf.s and became their boon compa¬ 

nions Alh-Thaalihi lias devoted a whole section of his Yatiiua to the members of 
this familv and notices a great niiniher of them. Tlie abore mentioned Yahya died 
at Aleppo when al-Mamun was going on Ins expedition to Tarsus. He was buried in 
the Kniaish cemeterv of that city, and his tomb, with his name inscribed on it, is 
there .'.till to be seen. 


(1) Sor ^ol, Isl, p. 200, 

(i) Id Ihf \(',^r 1‘jil o( flic lliirn (A. D. 811-2), Muimnm.id, tin* son of Ahd :»!-Malik Ibn SAIih the Abba- 
side, w.us rnnu'd |Tu\i',r <r nt' MesopotaTrna and Sjria by the kluilif aUAnilu.— (Nujum.) 

(3) Sec vol. II, InlroilncliDii, p.i^^c i\. 
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IliSlIAM IBN ORWA 

Abii ’l-Miindir llisham al-Asaili was the son of Orwa, flip son of nz-Ziilinir Ibn al- 
Awwam. We liavc alreatly spoken of bis falber fro/. II. j). 100). Ilisbani was one 
of liic most dislinguisbcd Tdbi^^ of Medina, and Iransmilled down a greal f|uanlily of 
Traditions, lie ranked among the most eminent of the learned [in I he law] and was 
considered as one of the principal Tuhis. He belonged to llie foui lb generation of 
those who inhabited Medina. Traditions were taught to him orally by his unedc 
Abd Allah Ibn az-Zubair [ihc antikhalil) and h\ Ihn Omar [loL I. p. oGT). lie saw 
Jabiribn Abd Allah al-.Vnsari [voJ. II. p. 20A), \nas Ihn Ma’ik roL II. p. 5S7j ami 
Sahl Ibn Saad (I). According to another slateimmt, he saw Ibn Omar but did not 
hear any Traditions from liim. Traditions were taught on his autlh riO by Yahya 
Ibn Said al-Ansari [roL II. p. 5'i0\ Sofyan alh-Thauri ‘rol. /. p. oTfi , Malik Ibn 
Anas [rol. II. p. 515), Anhb as-Sikhlidni '2), Ibri Jiiraij “ eo/. II. p. 110), Obaid 
Allali Ibn Omar [3j, al-Laith Ibn Saad p'ol. II. p. 5T‘I), Sofvari Ihn f)\aina \vol. i. 
p. 578), Y'ahya Ihn Said al-Kailan [rol. II. p. 079;, Maki ^voL I. p. and others. 
He went to Kufa, in the reign of Abu Jaafar al-Mansnr and deli^e^ed Traditions to 
the people of that city. His birth look place A. H. 01 l\. l>. OSO-t - Abu Ishak 
Ibrahim Ibn Ah Ibn Muhammad ad-Dubli /i; stales that ^ihr hhaltf] Omai Ihn Abd 
al-Az'z, Ilisham Ibn Orwa, az-Zuhri [vol. II. p. 581), Kalada [rol. II. p. 5l5i and 
al-Aamash [vol. I. p. 587) were born on or about tbe day in which al-Husain, the son 
of Ali, was slain. This occ.urcd on the fr.siival] day of .\shura, A. 11. 0! (lOth Oct., 
A. I). 680j. He went to visit al-Mansur, at Baghdad, ami died there in the year 146 
(A. 1). 763-4-1, or in 145 or 14-7, according t) other slalemenls. The funeral service 
was said over him by al-Mansur, and be was buried in the Kbaizuran cemetery, on 
tiie eastern side [of the Ttfjris). Some say, however, that be was interred on the 
western side, vvilhoul the wall [of the city), near the gale of Kulrubbul, beyond the 
ditch, and higher up than the cemetery of the llarb gale. His tomb [they say) is 
still to be seen there and is well known. It is covered with a Hat stone on which is 
inscribed : This is the tomb of IIishAm Ibn Orwa. The persons who slate that he was 
buried on the eastern side say that the tomb on the western is that of Ilisham Ibn Orwa 
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al-Marwazi, a disciple of Abd Allali ]l)n al-RIul)aiak {i:ol. II. p. 12). Ciod know.*; 
host I He left poslcrily al Medina and Hasia. The Khalil) [ral. I. p. 75) relates as 
follows, in his llislory of Baghdad : “ Al-Mansiir said lo him one day : ‘ Ahu ’1-Mnn- 
** * dirl do you reincmher wlien I and my hrolhers, Ihe legilimalc heirs to the 
“ ‘ khalifale, went lo visit yon, and we found yon drinking ptisan ihrougli a hollow 
‘ reed? When \se left you, our father said to us: * Appreciate well the merit of this 
‘ cdd niau; he will never cease lo he of your parly, come what may!’ Ilisham 
“ replied; ‘Commander of the faithful! 1 do not rememher that.’ When lie 
“ withdrew', some one said lo him : ‘ [How simple you arc) to acknowledge that you 
“ ‘ do not rememher a thing which the khalif mentioned lo you and which would 
“ ‘ ensure you his faMJurl ’ He answered; “ I did not recolleet it, and my vera- 
“ ‘ eiousness canmtl hut ohlaiu a recompense from God.’ ’ It is related that he 
went to Nisil al-l\lanshr and said to him: “ Commander of the faithful! deliver u;e 
** from my de bts ” Al-Mansiu a^ked him how much he owed and, being told one 
hundred tl msand [dnltcms^ ,T>), he exclaimed; “ How could you, with all your 
“ learning in the law and all your menl, contract a dehl of one hundred thousand 
“ (dirhems' wilhout haviftg the means of paying it?” He replied : “Commander of 
“ the faithful! some of my hoys were giown up and, being afraid of incurring the 
“ disagreeable ncce>sjly of answering for tlieir conduct, I conslrucled for them sepa- 
“ rale dwellings and made mairiage feasLs to get rid of them; being assured that 
“ G(>d and the Commander of the failhful would come lo my assistance.” The khalif 
continued to rejical the words: “ One hundred thamand! (C),'” as if lie found the 
sum euoirnou.*^, and at length said : “ I shall give* you ten thousand.” — “ Cfun- 
“ mander (>l the faithful! ” said Ilisham, “ give me whaliwer sum you can bestow 
“ with good will; I luaril my father relate that our blessed Piophel said : ‘ When a 
“ ‘ gift is bestowed and leau’.s the mind satisfied, the donor and the receiver ohlaiii 
“ ‘ equally the blessing oi liod ’ ” TI e khalif repl'ed : “ I shall then bestow what 
“ will leave my mind satisfied.” Ilisham sprung forwaid lo kiss his hand, hut the 
other prevented him and .‘^aid ; “ Son of Orwa! we esteem you so higlily that we 
“ will not let you kiss it, and we esteem it so highly that we do not allow it lo he 
ki.^sed by others.”—Tlu‘ aneedoles related of Ilisham Ihn Orwa are very nn oe- 
rous. 


(1) Sahl Ibn Saad as-Sftfidi, one (»f Muhammad’s companions and a native ol Medina, delivered upwards 
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of onn hundred and eighty traditions rol.itincr fi» Ins niastiT. lie died at Medina, A. II. 88 (A. D. 707).— 
NawAwi’s Tahiib al-Asma.) The note (3), jiajje ouj^dit to lie suppres.sed. 

(2) Abu Bakr Aiyfih Ihn Kisan as SiKtiliAiii, a native of Basra and a Iraditionist of good aulliorily, died 
A. H. 114 (A. D. 732-:i), a.JTtd sexenty tfnve \ears. —(Dahahi’s rabakdt al-UulJuz) 

(3) Obaid Allah, the son ol fhe Khalif Omar, was slam A. H. .37 (A. I). 657), at the liatlly of Siftiu .—{Tah 
dib, Huffdz.) 

(4) Ibrahim Ibn Mi ad-Dnhli died A. H. 293 (A. D. 905-<;).— {Sujurn,) 

\5] About two thousand li\i' hundred pound-: steran^. 

Ai-MansAr was notorious lor las .ixance 


IIISIIAM ir>> AL-KALIU 


The genoalo^^ist Abu 'l-Mundir !!i>h;lm Ibn Abi ’n•^:u]^ Mubainniad Ibn a.8-Saib 
Ibn Bishr Ibn Arnr nl*Kalbi \^a.8 a nali\e of Kufa. \V*,‘ lia\e alrt'ady spoken of 
his falher [p. 27 of this voL] and relaletl what pa.s.«ed belwtM'ii liiin an<l Ihi* poet 
al-Farazdak. Traditional infurniatinn, learned from hi.8 LUht, 3Nas lianded 
down by his son al-Vbbas and some ulher.*^, amongst \>hom ^\ere Khalifa Ibn 
Khaiyal [vol. 1. p. 492 , Muhammad Ibn Saad Kdlib al-Wdhidi [roL III. p. (34;, Mu¬ 
hammad Ibn Abi Sari al-Ba^duladi and Abu ’l-A^balb Ahmad Ibn al-Mikdam (2j. 
In the seience of gencaloLM lie Mas the mo.^l learned of men, and bis Javihora Uin- 
Nisah [or collection of cjcnciilofjws] is one of the be.sl Moiks e\er composed tm the 
subject. As a MfiZ (vol. /. \\ , (14), be bore a high reputation. Tlie Klialib 
Ivol. I. p. 75) sa>.‘^, in liis Hi.'-tory of Baghdad, that llisliam Ment to that city and 
tauiihl Traditions there. He slates also that he said : I have learned bv heart 
“ more that any man ever did, and forgotten more than any other man. Being 
• “ reproached by my uncle for not knowing the Koran by heart, 1 Mcnl into a room 
and swore not to leave the [dace till I liad rommilled llial hook to memory, and 
“ 1 accomplished the task in liiree days. I looked at myself, one day, in a mirror, 
“ and grasped my heard v ilh the intention of culling it off from below my clenched 
“ liand, and I cut it off from above it (.T)." A great number of treatises were 
composed by him, such as the llilf (or pad) made by Abd al-Mutlulib with the tribe 
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of Khuzaa, llie Jiilf al-FudAl [cAmfedcralion made helu ecn the Fddh] [4], ilio flilf 
(or confederation) formed between [the tribes of] Taniirn and Kail), the Kitdb al- 
Mnndfardt [contestations between rivals wbo vaunt the glory of llieir resja'ctive 
families), the Kitdb Bujjdtdt Kuraish (on the ilhistrious families of the tribe of 
Kuraish], tbe Kitdb Faddd Kais Aildn [on the eminent merit of tbe families de¬ 
scended from Kais Atidii), llie Kitdb a\-Mawdddl (on the girls buried alive) (5), on the 
illustrious bouses [biujdtnt] of tbe tribe of Habia, tbe Kitdb nl-Kuua [on by-names), 
a work on the noble deeds of Kusai and bis descendants in tbe times of ignorance 
and of islarnism; tlie Kitdb nlJidb Kuraish [the ur.ual surnames among the Kuraishides), 
tbe Kitdb alhdb al-Yaman {the usual surnames among the Yemenites), tbe Kitdb al- 
Mathdlib [book of uphraiilings), tbe Kitdb an-Nawdfil <on gifts']^ tlio Kitdb iddai Zidd 
Moawta ion Zidd's claim of relationship to Moawta) (0), tbe History of Ziad Ibn 
Abili, the Kitdb sandia Kuratsh [the generous deeds of the Kuraishides]^ tbe Kitdb al- 
Mushdjardt ibook of contestations', tbe Kitdb al-Mudlabdt [the hook of reproaches), 
tbe Kitdb muldk at-Tnu'dif [on the provincial kings) [7], Ibc Kitdb mnldk Kinda [on 
the kings of the tribe of Kinda], the Kitdb Iftirdh volad Nizdr [the dispeision of 
the posterity of ISizdr)^ flie Kitdb tafrik Azd [the dispersion of the sons of Azd)^ 
tbe Kitdb Tasm wa Jadis [on the ancient tribes of Tasm and Jadis). His works 
are upwards of one bundred and fifty in number. The best and tbe most 
instriiclivo is that wbicdi is generally known l)v tbe litl(‘ of al-Jnmhara ithe collection] 
of genealogical information; tbe like of it w^as never eom[)Oscd on tbe subject. 
He drew up a genealogical work entitled nl-Manzil 'the staiioid, wbieb was more rx- 
tensive than the Jamhara. His Mujaz [abridgment, treats also of genealogies. 
File Fartd [precious pearl], on tbe same subject, was composed \)\ him for al-Mamun, 
and the Miililki [or imperial), another genealogical work, was drawn up by him 
for Jaafar fbn Vabya tin* Barnickide. The quantity of bis narrations eoncerning 
the ballle-days and the history of the [Arabian) people is very considcralile. Here 
lb one of these pieces : The sons of Oiiiaiya assembled at llie liousc of Moawia Ibn 
Abi Sofyan, and reproached lum for the preference be gave to Amr Ibn Aasi and 
for acknowledging [as his brother) Ziad Ibn Abib. Moawia replied to tliein and 
then pushed Amr on to .speak. In tliis di.scoiirse, Amr said (9); I am he wbo 
“ pronounced these lines at tbe battle of Siffin : 


“ When others looked askance, 1 blinked not; tlieii 1 partially closed luy ejes, but not in 

VOL. 111. 77 
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“ winking [ni thv sifjht nf (Inuf/cf). Yon saw mo relui n {fn th' charge) and continue to dash 
“ forward. I support [cgaullt/ well) good and evil, and am inexorable, like the serpent at the 
foot of the tree. ” 

“ By Allali! f am neither languid nor feeble. I am the deaf snake from whose 
“ bile none can leeover, and whose sting renders a man sleepless. I am one 
“ >vho shatters when he strikes; who cooks well whatever he heals. Let him who 
“ jileases eonsidl //<e); let him who wishes ask (ntf/' advice [he will pud it yaod). 
‘ 0! if thc^ saw whall witnessed on the battle-day of al-llaiir (10); if they faced 
‘ what I faced, they would have found the outlet too narrow ifvr their escape). 
‘ Tlie road would have appalled them when .1//; tlie father ot al-Hasan 

‘ dashed down uj)on us, having on his right and on his left men of action 

* and of prudeiiee, noble companions; there, bv Allah! the eyes were star- 

* iiig, the mischief [of war i vvas exalted, and sc subduxerunt colei usque 

* ad renes. There were drawn the lots which lendeietl imdliers childless and 

‘ made them forget vsliat tliey were bearing (/// the iroiuh]’, Ihe pupils of the eye 
‘ were turned red, Ihe horizon was cloudeil with dust, the [ovcaa op sweat came 
‘ up to the liiunlh, blood flowed in torrents, the dust ffi'w aloft, the lirave stood 
‘ firm, the cowards drew back, the voices were txlinguished, the lips were 
‘ foaming, and numerous w ere tin' ‘•truggles hami to neck. ar was thus set on 
‘ its legs; the time of departure poin life arrived; the cornhalanls struck each 
‘ other witl\ llu* seabbaids of ibeir swords, after lining all their arrows ami 
‘ splintering tlieir lances. On lluil <ht\, nulliing wa-' lieaid but the shouts of the 
‘ men and the neighing of the lior-e". Swuids IVl! upon head> as the bat ol 
‘ \va>lier-inan falfs on the tiestle. 1 hat la-ted .11 I'O’ a dav, till night came on 
‘ with its daikne.-s, and till morning was enlighleiual by th(‘ dawn. iben nothing 

remained cif (lie eonfliel but groans and crie"; for the enemy bad learned that 
1 was the tirsl of you all in braviiv, the ablest in elforls and the steadiest in 
defending the standard. To me, wlien eom[)ured with \ou, ma\ well be a])plied 
' these words of the poet: 

‘ I sluit m\ eyes on rerlr.iii aeis, and if I choose to incnliori I should leave no room foi 

“ peace-making. II the tree of my (/i(i 7 ioar) he of gold, should I not respect it more than to 
“ place it ill compelitjon with coiiiiiioii weeds? ” 

We still possess mueli of the traditional information which came down from 
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liim. He died in llie year 204 (A. D. 819-820), or, by another account, in 206. 
The 6rst is most probably the correct dale. 


( I ) Muh.'immad Ihn Abi Sari .il-Mutawakkil al-AskalAni (a native of A'icnlnn) and dcsipfnated by llin Kbal- 
likAn as a native of baf^bd.id, was ronsidered by the ablest rrifirs in the history of the Traditions as a sure 
antbonty. He died A. H. (A. D 8 4:2-3), at Asc.ilon. — {Jhiffdz, Nujiim.) 

(i>] Ahmad Ibn al-Mikd.iiii, lielonf^ed to the tribe of Ijl. This traditionist died A. H. 253 (A. D. 867).— 
[Niijjim.) 

(3) IIistiAm meant to indicate liy this that his was we.ikened by excessive siudy. It was customary 

with men of learnin/ not to let tlioii beards "row lon"er than the liroadtb of tlie band. 

(4i Tbe ronfederation of the I'adls was formed at Mekka, A. D. 595,for tlie jiniptsf of iirolectiriff strangers 
who «nme to that city. This association maintained its influence till the middle of the, f\r-.l century of the 
Hijra. Muhamrn.ul entered into it at the age ol twenty-five years.—(/’wm, e' ,, de M. C. de rceval, toin. 1, 
p. 330 et smv.) 

(5) Female infanticide was roinmon with the Arah^. till aliolislied hy Muhammad. lie allnde.s to the prac¬ 
tise in the Koran, iiirnt ixxxi, v*‘rs’ 8. 

(6) Ziad, a ha.stard son of Abu Sdyan, was legitimated by las hall-brofher, the khalif Mo.iwi.i, in tbe forty- 
lonrlli year ol the Hijr.i. Till that lime, be w.is generally called /.uUt Ih.i Af/ififi. e. Zilbl, the son ol hiS 
[KHhnnii'u] father. 

(7) This term usually desi ■•nfiies the siiceessors of Alex.aider the tlreat and tbe Arsaeides. Atier Uh' fall of 
the Omaivide dvnaitv in .''p.nn, the governors ol the cities and provinces became inde[>en(l.inl and were also 
designated as Hie Lings nf ppnji/i’i or provincial kings, 

(8j Accordnig to aijotber reading: ul-AfitnUikhar [the final), in place 

(y) AVc jui^st'ss xfi-y tew specmieiis of discourses in pr.>se, pionounced in ibe first century of tbe Tlijra. Tins 
piece IS remarkable lui that re.ison, and is highlv euraeteiisiie of its author. Tbe gr.immaii.ins and philolo- 
gers of later limes must, have pii/ed it as literarv curiositx, f.ir it oilers a fur sample of the .jiiamt, jireton- 
tioin and rliytlimieal styh' winch was so toiiiuion during and btdore the time ol .Muhammad. The .Arabs could 
tliei) express lin n' ideas very well m verse, but were siiigi'Kirlv awkward ami alleeted in llteir prose eompo- 
sitions. As a prose-writer, Mub.itimi.iJ excelled them all. 

1 1 ol The Persian ariiiv was dedeafed at .il-Kadisiya alter a battle w'hicb lasted three days. One of lho.se con¬ 
flicts wa.s called the night nf gum hug {laiia tal~IIaHr), 

(II) The true pronouneiatiou of Uie wonl is uncertain, tt. * diacritical point.s varying in the manu¬ 

scripts and the printed editions. The meaning here given to it is quite conjectural. 
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Abii Al)(l Allal) Hisluim ad-Darir \lhc bhml] grammarian, was a nalivc of Kiifa and 
a disciple of Aljn’l-llasan Ah Ibn Hamza al-Kisai [rol. //. p. !2dT'!, from \^bom lie 
recc'ived a great quanlilx of grainiiiatical iiifornialion. One of bis treatises on this 
.subject is even attributed to al-Kisai. He composed many grammatical works, such 
as the Kitdb al-lludt\il on dcfinilKins). wbicb is a short treatise, the Mnkhtanir (or 
ahriilgmntt) and llie Kifdb rd-A/i/ds [on analoyics). Isliak Ibn Ibrahim Ibn Miisab (1) 
bad, one da), AMth Jhc khaltf] al-.Mamun, a convcrsalum in wbicb be conimittc'd a 
fault ofgraiiimrr. rercci\ing that Hit' kbalif stand at him, be knew what that meant 
and, on retiring, be went to stud) grammar under the luilion of llisbaiii. Accord¬ 
ing It) Abu Malik al-Kiridi, this graniiuarian died in the \ear 2011 (A. \). 824-5). 

1. Ui!i III li'ii .. m'j-lit \N >.l Ih.-Ofl. liiatril T.iuir ll>i> <il KhciAsAii, 

vv.i'M ! .'I ri.uiiii,iii under .iiiu ilui hliiiljl''. Ili o.k: \ II.-i'-i;) (A. 1). S'Oj-'iO').— 


U.-l AltAZHAK, THE POET 

Al.uFiias llammam, or Huoiui.i;, in the diminutiM* form, according to Ibn Kulaiba 
[rol. 11. p. 22^., in his Tabahdt (lAi Sluntardf the sun of (Hialib surnamed Abu 
’l-Aklilal, the son of Sasaa, the son of Aajia, the son ol Ikal, the son ol Muhammad, 
tliJ son of the son o‘ Jiujasbia, llie son of Huriin, wbusc true name was Halir, 

the son of Malik, surnamed Aiif [host' for bis geiieiosit\, the son ufllanzala, the son 
of Malik, the sun of /aid Manat, the son of Tamim, the son (*f Murr. Tliis celebrated 
poet of the tribe of Tamim was geiicralK known b* llse appellation of al-l'arazdak 
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and by Ins fellowsliij) with Jarir {vol. 1. p. 294). Ills father, (Jhalih, was one of the 
most eminent chiefs of the tribe. Ilis mother, Laila, was llie daughter of llabis and 
the sister of al-Akra Ibn llabis (1). He {(ihdlih) w'as famous for noble acts and 
renowned for praise-wortliy deeds. Here is an example of his generosity : The 
inhabitants of Kufa were afflicted by a famine whilst be was there, and most of tliern 
retired into the country [amntHi the nomadic Irihrs). Gbalib w as the chief of one tribe 
and Subaini Ibn Walhi* ar-Uialii was at the head of another [the lUuid iiidli). The 
lefugees lof kufa] assembled at a place called Saudr situated in the outskirts of [the 
(leurl (i/ as'Samawa, in the It'iritory of (t/ic! Kalb (tribe) and at a dav’s journey from 
Kufa.—llio first s\liable of Saudr is to be jtronounced with an a and the second 
begins with an d. — tibabb slew a female came! for bis people and pre[)ared a repast 
wllli Ibe tlosb. To the persons of consequence btdonging to llie IvWx* of Taiuiin 
be presented huge dislies tilled with that Id [Inrad steeped in Irolh ., but Suhairu, to 
whom lie sent oin' dish, upset it and boat birn wh.o brouglit it, saying : “ Do J stand 
“ 111 need of a repast from (jbalib ? as often as lie slays a female camel, J sliall slav 
“ another. ’ A contest id livalry then en^ued, and Suhaini slew a female camel for 
111 - pcoj)le. dhe next m^irning, Gbalib killed two, and Suhairu killed also two for 
hi.N people. J’be next day, each of tbem killctl thiee. tui the luui.li day, (ihahb 
slew' one hundred, and Suhaim, not liaxing .so many at hand, slow none and con¬ 
cealed 111 ills mind [ihe jeahnisp ivhich be le'l). When ihe famine was over, the 
[leople id’ knl’a returned to the city and llie Danu lliah said to Suhaim : “ You Iia\c 
“ hi might tlcwn upon us exerhusliiig disgrace! why did you not kill as many as he? 
“ I or exery camel you slew', we should have given you two.” He excused himself 
by saying that his camels were absent, and ^S(,un ajter] lie killed lluce bundled and 
said to the iieoplc ; “ Here i.s for you; eat! ’’ This jias.^^ed in llie khalifate of Ali 
Ibn Aid Jalil), and lie ' Hi] being consulted on the lawfulness of eating tliat /lesli, 
made answer: To cal it is contrary to law, because the animals were not killed 
“ lor eating but tbroU'Ji a.iotber molixo, namciy, vain glor\ and uslciilalion.'’ 
So the llcsb was cast into the place [hundsa] where the sweepings and dirt of Kufa 
were deposilctl, and it remained lliere till ea'.eii by dogs, eagles aiul vuUuies. The 
bislcry of this occurrence is well known, as it gaxe rise to a uumlier of puerm-. 
One of them was coiiqio.-i'd by Jarir, in the b nn of a satire on rara/dak aiideontaii s 
a \cise often quoted by grammarians in lb. ir Irealiits, to excmjdily a rule, and 
W'bicb we lierc eiic ' 
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Sons of Dnutara! you count as your best title to glory the slaying of old caniels, since >ou 
cannot {Oonst slaying nuirrmrs) equipped in helm and mail (:2). 

This idea nas l)orro\Ned by al-Maliol (3', a member of the Iribe called the Bani 
Katan Ibn Nahshal, and expressed by him in the following terms: 

I »as rejoiced that [flie tn/je of) Miij.ishia could pul forward no other claim to honour than 
the slicing of old <‘ariiels at Sauar. 

The Ghalib here spoken of \Nas blind of an eye. The Suhaim above-mentioned 
was the son of Wathil Ihn Arnr llm .liiwain Ihn Wiihaih Jbn lliniyar, ami Ihe aiiihor 
tltis [irril-ktiowu^ verse ; 

I am th(‘ st'ii of Jala, the climber of mountains, \\\m\ 1 lake off my turban [nrid rrt/),\<>u 
shall know me (4). 

This verse is part of a poem i5). The poetical works (of Suhnini) have beoti 
collected and form a small dunin. Wnthtl [as a cornmofi noait] means a weal rttpc, or, 
according to some, the fibres of the date-tree iti'.—Al-Farazdak had so great a respect 
for the tomb of his father that, when any poison iinoked it< protection, be would go 
to bis assistance and help him to obtain what be wanted. As an inslnnee of Ibis, we 
sliall here gne an anecdote inserted by al-Miibarrad parje 31 of this vid.] in his 
Kdfnil: Tainirn Ibn Zaid al-Kaini, having been appointed lo the governriK'nt (jf Sind 
by al-Ilajjaj Ibn Yi'isuf at-Tbakah [roL /. p. 35C;, entered into I>a«ra if ^r the purpose 
of levyuifj troops) and took olT with him as many of the inhabitants a.s he jjleased. 
An old woman then went to al-l*^arazdak and said: ** 1 have invoked the juoteetioni 
** of your father’s tomb; Jiere are some of the pebbles {tclurh cover it].’' lie asked 
her what she wanted and slic replied: “ famim, the sun of Zaid, has earned olT my 
“ son, the sole delight of my eyes, the only one who procures me subsistence.’'— 

What is his name?” .said he. She answered ; “ llis name is Khunaish.” He 
immediately wrote to Tamim the following lines and sent then olT by a person who 
^was going [to join him): 

Tamim, son of Zaid! let not tliLs request be neglected and let not its answer be delayed. 
Restore me Kbuiiaisb; I shall consider itasagreat favour; such is the inicresi I take in a {poo?') 
mother who can no longer enjoy her food. She came lo me, o Tamim! and invoked the tomb 
of Ghalih, (hat grave over which the winds sweep the dust. All people know lh.il you are truly 
generous and, when the tire of war is lighted, brave as ? lion. 
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Whon Tainjiri received this letter, he liad douhts whether the name was kimnnish 
or /fubaish, and gave orders to see if it was inscribed on the roll of ilie army. 
Six names were found; some of llieni Khunaish and tlie others Uubaish; so, he 
sent all those men to the poet.—Al-Farazdak and Nusaib (7), a well known poet, 
were one day in the prescncc-chainber of Siilaiinan Ihn Abd al-Malik, the Omaiyide 
khalif, who said to the former: “ Recite me sornelhing; ” expecting to hear an 
eulogium on himself. Al-Farazdak pronounced the following lines in praise of his 
own fall I or: 

I!ow ofici) {if'ds sfin) a hand of travellers on whom the wind, {[afifjiird) with bearing along 
the //) (Unids, seemed to he wreaking its vengeance. In their nocturnal journey, they 
siruggh'd .igamsi lh('blast whitln’iivelopped them, (-'///</ fried fo f/ff) at tin* water-skins attached 
to the saddle-, on wliicli tlieir baggage was tied (H). When tliev saw the liuhl of a fire, they 
would (Ackiini . " Mav it be the one {ue /io/r> /’or)!” and aheadj, the 'Imsjjifafdo) lire of 
Gh.dib was close at hand. 

Sulaiman turned away from liini, as if displeased, and Nusaib then said : “ Com- 
“ maridor of Ihe failhlul ! jieriiiil me to lecile (o you a [liece in the same rhyme as 
“ lli.'il wliicli you liavc heard and, ptuhaps, nut inferior to il in meiit.” — Let us 
“ have it,” said the Khalif, and ihe pool recited as follows: 

I said to the caravan which I met coining Iroin the watering-place, {sffterffrd] hehind Z.ii 
Ansiial; “ tlay the t.ord providi* for you 0)1 Stop and give me news ol Sulaniuin; for lie 
“ a//fn//.s seeks mliahilaiits of A\ addaii on wlioin he niav bestow his gifts (10 . ” lliey turned 
Mm nr(U inr and praiseil him has as lie tlescrveil, had they even remained sdent, their {irrif 
saddle-hags had sutliced lor his eulogium. 

Sulaiman tlien said to al-Farazdak : ‘‘ Whal think you of llial ’” The ollu'r 
rejdicd; w lie is the best poet of his race,” aud, on rising u]i, lejieali d tins line : 

the best [locirj comes from men of uohle race; the worst proceeds from slaves. 

N'usaih was a black slave, belonging to a man who was an luhalolaiil of NVadi 
’1-Kura (11). Ih' boiind himself by a written contract [to ]^nrrhnsr lus hbcrly] (12), 
and [the pruKr] Aiul al-Aziz Ihn 3!arwan, in whose lionoor he composed 

sonic verses, Iinnght [of the fonnir inaxlcr, the right of palronagi'. Nusaili was siir- 
named Ahu 'l-llajna, or, according to some, Ahu ’1-Mihjan (loj.—Al-Farazdak 
composed a great nnmlier of pieces in which he extolled his falhci. Sdsaa Ihn 
Najiu, tlie grandfather of al-Farazdak, was a powerful chief in the lime i>f [lagaiiism. 
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Ht* piircliased [and bronght np] tliirlj feujale cliildjvn whom llu’ir parents intended 
to bury alive (1 ^i), and one of them was a daughter of Kals Ihn Aasim al-Mmkari 
(vul. /. p. 106). A1 Farazdak expressed in the following lines the pride he fell in 
ha\ing sueh an ancestor: 

Mj jiiaiidfalher was he who hindered fathers from huryinj; then dauf;titr‘rs; he sa>ed llie 
life of die child, so dial il was not buried. 

Sasaa was tlie IiinI of our poid’s fondathers who enihraei'd Islarni'^nr, and the 
anllior of the htnjdfi (I o' ranks him among tin' Fompanions of the Prophi'l. Sneh 
of the litvrnnf men as were aeqnainled widi poelr\ eldlVred in ojuinon re^pee- 
ting the ladaliM* merits of al-Farazdak and -larir, hut tin' majorilN eousidered .larir 
as the heller pool. Jl is well knt'wn that these two composed satires on eaeli otloT 
and ii^ed in mutual cnnidv llu* pieces 'ni n'birji thaj atim J.rd each ofltrr) 
been eollocled into a volume, which hears the Idle ■ f on-.Ya/.dn/ drlvartory pi('ri"< , 
and is a well known work, njaiir eompo^otl <01 hi.' ii\.il a jioeni the rhunc^ of 
which were formed In tlx* .''\llalde n/ and which contained this m isc : 

AMicn \ou were a gue^l al ain itii< \ lioiisr. \on Uepaited with ignoiiitii) and lelt ht liiiid 
disgrace. 

It happened^ sonic time aftci. that aFF trazdak 'loppiol at tin' house of a wcoiian 

who inhahdtol Medina, and lu‘ had there an aihcnture loo long to lelate 1 he surn 

. * . 

of it was that she recciunl liiin as a guest and treated him with kindne\^: on which 
he asked her to \ield her person up to liim, Iml she refused Omar Ihn Vhd al-Aziz, 
who was then irnli [rjitff ningistrnfr' of Medina, was inh-rmed of what had parsed 
and ga\e orders that al-Farazdtak should lie turned i>nl of the city. He was sent 
away, monnti^d on a female earnel, and a s[»eelalor said : “ The (hnil tak(’Ihn al- 
“ Maragha! 116: one would think he had witnessed w’hal is now pa.‘'.sing, when he 
“ said: Wfirn yon were a gn^st at any one's house, etc/' — A certain /idd'i, ha>ing 
one day heard a deposition made by aM’arazdak, said to him: “ We aecejd your 
“ testinionNand then told the parlies eoneerned to furnish additional e\jdenee. 
Al-tarazdak, being lolil, after leaving tin’ court, that the hddi had rejected Ins testi¬ 
mony, said [only ibis]: “ What should prevent liim from doing so? liave I not Jdo/ie 
“ like him and) compromised a thousand respectable woinen?” Here is one of the 
pieces which he composed during his residence at Alcdina • 
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Those two fomah-s lovvenid mo down from a hoif];lit of fi^hty fathoms. I dosrr ndod like a 
faloon, stooping down its dark head. NVhcn my legs took sf)lul fooling on tin* gnmnd. lliose 
{(jirh) said : “ Is ho alive, so that iio may gi\o Iio|K-s {of Uovt/ ution,., or is In- killed, so 

that wo must fear (///e rijosf‘(/Ufoir()'t " I said : “ Draw U]) the conis lesiwe he disi oveied, 
and I wont away more promptly than the last .shades of night. I feared two door-keepers wlio 
had been set to watch ns and I dreaded a black (fhiw;) of teak-wood (// floor), with creaking 
nails (17). 

When Jarir lioaril I' ese versos, lie ODmpo.sed a long hasida in wliieli lio .said . 

rhf‘ mother of al-Fara/.dak brought into the world a reprobate, a shorl-wmged buzzard. 
\M»en night spreads hei shade's around, he lorins his two ropes into a laddio, by which lie may 
mount to tlie chandlers of his femah* neighbours. Adulterer! joii were lowered down from a 
hoigiil of eight\ fathoms, but ydu coidd never attain to an\ height m gloix and m honour. 
l*eople of Medina! that man is impurity itself; be on \oiir guard and shut all entrances by which 
nun pass (a h so) foul, so \ersed in all b wdness. I he evpvddon ol al-l ara/dak Iroiii your 
town was the pmdying ol the ([uartei which lies itelween the Mi».salla and A\akihi (IS,. 

When al-Farazdak lieard tlie conlenis of tliis pooni, lie answered il by anotlier, 
which was also of eonsideralile length and whicli rnnlaincd this passage : 

It would lie wrong in ifu' to le^ih‘ persons resenihling m\ high minded ancestors, so generous, 
so nohie' Hnl it would he right for me to leliun insuli foi insult, il I was attacked hy the de- 
sci'iidanl^ of Al)il .Sli.ims or of ilasliim, the two hramlu's of Ahd Man.'d. Sm li peopk> are my 
eipials in woilli; let me then lone one like them Uf J iiin<f nffat k). 1 disdain satirizing Kulaih 

' Jtirii'\ <niri‘siiir. in opposing to him {unf aton-tor) D.irini. 

Th(‘ inhahilanls of i^leilina, having heard Iho first of llicse [threC' pieces, met 
logetlior and went to Marwan llni al-llakani the Oinaiude, who tlic-n governed the 
city in lli. name of his relative, .Moavsia Ihn Vbi Sofvjii. *• It is not fit,” said 
tiu'y, “ that a jroeni such as this slrould he reeiled in a plaee where the widows of 

the Prophet arc resi.ling. Ilesides, the antlior lias inciirrod the jienallv of cor- 
“ poral correction.” IM irwan replied that lie vvonld nol inlliet lhal punishnn'nt, 
hut would wr ite lo a person who would do so. lie llion ordi'ied al-Tarazdak to quit 
the city vvilhin llrree days. In allusion to this circiinislance, the pool said : 

lie threatened me and fixed a term of llii-ee days; the same term assigned lo the Tliamfl- 
diles, when ihrcalened with deslriiction (it)). 

Hlarvvan tlrcn wrote lo one oi his officers, commanding him to chastise al-Farazdak 
and cast him into prison. (He gave this letter to the poet), making him believe that 
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i! cimlained an ordrr for a prescnl. lie afterwards rc^^nellod wlial lie had done, 
and dispatched after tlu* poet a niessengcr, to wliorii lie \niert'Iy' said: 1 have just 

“ pronounced a pi(‘ce of verse ; here it is; and repeat it to al-Farazdak: 

“ Sa) In al-l'ar.izdak, — and folh is like ils name (20)! ‘ If mui obey not the order I have 
“ ‘ uo 1<» Najd ////>). Lea\e Medina ; il is a j»Iaie to be feared. Co to Mekka or to 

“ ‘ bait al-Makdis (,/'< > i/^ti/rm). If you ba\e coniniilled a gra\e faiill, lake now ainsummate 
•* ' prudence for yourj’uide. 

The word ijlis means fjo to dZ-Ju/su, llial is, fo Nnjd. This eouiiliw was called al- 
Jaisa on account of its elevation; for the mot ////'dv S'gnilios /o.s// np after reeltntng\ 
— When al-Faiazilak heard these \erses, he uiiderstood what Marwaii meant, and 
threw away tin h tter. He then said : 

O Maiw.iii ,21,! ni\ camel wassloppinl, in evpeclion ol ,i mlt wliuli was not loialh disp.infd 
of and voii i;a\e me a sealed leilei ; but I le.iied it would pmciiiT mr llie i;ill of death 
iliiov, away the It Her, I'arazdak ' lest itsbouiil Ite daimeioiis, likf the leltei of a! MiiUilainniis 

As we }ia\e now mentioned thr letter o/ fiJ-Miitahniiiins, we sliall relate what is 
told of it, as the readei' of this work ma\ peihaps he desiio’is of knowing what it was 
Jarir Ihn Ahd a’-'da ih Ihii Ahd Allah Ihii /aid Ihn haufan Ihn Ihnh Ihn Wahl) ILri 
Jitlai Ihn \hmas Ihn iHihata 11 ; H i.d,i !' ^i/aI 11.n ''laailJlhn Adnan received the 
surname of al-.Mulalamniis foi li.iving s.nd, in a hastila . 

Th]> Ill tin Uiiu-[/I >'/I'tri In tih m'ii i/ of ;d-lrd, tlie flies of vHiirli, 

ihai i>, till wa i s, !i\td ill .ihiuidauec, as also iln- blue fly, so pel tiuai ions iiiiitutanums) (22'. 

Al-Mi]tal.M!)mi> and Jaiafa Ihn al-Ahd .it-Hakri. iiis -isioi’s smi, coinpuscd, both 
of (hem, .satires nn Ainr Jhn al-llii-d al-Iakhini, ti.e lung id Ilira (2d;. Tliesi- 
p(« Wiie eom’ Mirie ted to Ann, hut he did imt marnii'l any dissalisfaclion on 
hearing them. Tli-' two j)'»el>, ):aving .dteiwaid.^ pi.med him in llie.r verses, he 
handed to each of lliem a letter, aildres.-'Oil lo In." lieotenanl til lliia 2 ^ 1 ., and gave 
Jlhem lo under.‘=tand llial llie.se papers c Jiilained an lodei to hesidw on them a 
handsome present. The triilh was that, in them, he enjuliied Ins liei.lmianl lo put 
(h(‘heaiers to death. Wlieii they ariive.! ni.irllira, al-.Molalaiiimis said to Tarafa : 

“ Holli ul ms have saliiized the king and, d he liad the nilenlioii of hestowing on 
“ ns a gift, he would have done so, wilhonl w.iling in oui favuui lo Hira. Come! 

*• I t ns shew (he iellers lo some one wlm can .ead ; i! they he dangerous lor us, we 
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“ can lake lo fli^rhl bt'forc any one knows that we ar(‘ here.” Tarafa rejvlied : 
“ I cannot permit myself to open llie king’s letter. ”—By Allah! ” exclaimed 
“ al'Mutalammis, “ I shall open Ihe one whicli he gave me; 1 must know 
what it contains, for 1 do not wish lo rescmhic the man wiio hore in his hand the 
instrument wdiieli served lo kill him.” He tlien looked about and, seeing a 
“ young hov come out of the town, he said lo him: Tell me, mj hoy I can \ou 
“ read?”—“ I can,” . id the lad. “ Well,” said al-Mulalammis, “ read me this 
“ l(‘tler.” The hoy cast his eyes over it and said: "" Let the mother of al-Muta- 
*• lainrni'i he rendered childless.” On hearing this, al-Mulalammi^ said lo Tarafa ; 
“ Op(‘n your Idler and see if it contains the same order as mim;.” Tarafa replied : 
*' Amr mav he hold enough lo have you put to death, hut he dare not do so to me, 
“ lest he .should gi\e a mortal olTence to my tribe.” Al-Mulalammi.s tljrew Inslt'ller 
into the ti'*er of llira ami Ih d lo Syria. Tarafa entered into the cits and was put to 
death. Thehislor> of ibis is well known.—The H/fr of (il-Mtttoldmmis i.san expres¬ 
sion (inj'hoed pnnerhially in speaking of p(‘rsohs who read letters in w'hieli Iheir 
death i.- ordi'ied. I( is to tlii.s al-!!arjri alludes, in Ids tenlli Md'hdma where 

he says: “ And I nn^eah*#! it as «tne w •mid do w ho wisliod lo escape iVom u daiKirr'] 
“ such a^ itlutl ttd ihe letter of ul-Miila!aniniis. ’ The pud al-Ablah, of 

whom me lia\e already sjiuken fKtgc 159 of this voL], said in one of his hasidas : 


The pa.ssionau* Iomt reads expressions ol disdain on ihc pai'ool her cheek : [O fxif/f' as clrar ) 
as’ tlie lelfer of al-Mnlalaninii.s. 


Let us r(3S’.rue our notice on al-Farazdak — fh' then sd o il and fled for refugr 
lo Said Ibn ul-Aasi ,2()g whom he found in eo n[Mny w ith al-lJa.san and al-Husain 
Ihe sons of Ali Ihn Ahi Tuhb), and Ahd Allah Ihn .laafar 27]. When he told theni 
what had happened, each of them orden'd him a present of one hundred dinars 
and a good travelling camel. He then proceeded l(' Ihisra. Marwaii, being told 
[by Ins friends] that he had acted wrong in exposing himself to he attacked hy the. 
ablest poet of iiiC tribe of) Modar, sent after him a messenger with one hundred 
dinars and a camel; so mucli he ilreaded being satirized h\ the poet.—It is related 
that al-Farazdak, in oni' of his joiirnies, hailed in [ihe midst of) a de.serl and lighted 
a lire. A wolf, seeing Ihe flame, drew near, and lie gave it some of his provisions 
to eat whilst he recited Ih ese liiK s: 
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III the mulUle of llu* ni^hl, I called near me, h> Iighiiii» a lire, a dark-gray, swifl-lrolling 
(frtflf). \\liich liad neier been a companion {fn mn/ <>///), >Mien he arriied, I said: “ Ap- 
“ proach! lake ihis! ym and f slialtha>e equal parts in the provisions. ” 1 passed the night in 

cutting the meat and sliaiing it hctwtrii us; — now, lighted by the lire, and then siirroniuled bj 
smoke. AMien In* shewed Ids it'etli, as if in laughter, the hilt of in\ sword was linn in iny 
grasp, and 1 said : “ Sup, o wolf! and, if you engage to use no treacherv towards me, w(* shall 
“ he inseparable compaidons. Hut vou are hud os a man; von and treaclierj are hro- 
tiiets, nourished wi'.h tin* same milk. Had vou aioused an\ othei hut nn* in demanding hos- 
“ pilalih, ln‘ would liaveshol \ou witlianaiiow or pieiced vou with the point idliissjiear.” 

lie one (lay iveiletl lu the Ornaiutle [hhafif], Sulaiiiiaii Ibn Abd al-.MaliL, a poem 
rlivmijig in in and eonlaiiiing the follow'iiin passage: 

Three .old two mak** five; the si\th was ,, rtjmir o'lio h inclined to hlaik ['2H]. 

IheN jKiss',1 iii< oudil Imhu lit m\ sides, and 1 pa-sul u ui Ineiikmg opi n the seals. It seemed 
as il .. Wilt' in It ,iiid as if lino une silling on hnrnmg loals J'.i . 

M lien lie pronoiiiieeil tlievo line'-, >iilaiiiian said l<* Inm . I am tin innini ilJiuhl i 
“ iind \el Mill aekiiowledge in m\ ]>/t"'em-e that vtm I'emiinlled leniu’altoii; vou 
•’ r*m^i Ihereh'K* nnderg'-o the e(.r]H>r;i! pinii.shmenl ll\ed h\ I.iw.’’—“ < niiimamler 
“ ot Uii' l.iillifu!' " 'Uid al-1 aia/dak, “ how can I liax wirinred .''Ueh a idiaslisi'- 
‘‘ rmnil? " Siilainiaii aii'-weied : •• The .Mmightv ha" said ( tunn, stir. \\i\, 
•’ V't's 2 • //' tint! sfh II Jin (> nil. f l,!,ni'li 'luinjCi ifliiftllCniKltflVIU liUlliirid 
“ slniif.s. " Al-J aiazdak rejdicii . “ 1 hi houk «d liud aveiN that piniislimenl Irom 
me, h\ Mi'lue 111 llu'^-e'svoid" • "And tin- }>><h: nmn' ihcni biiltJu iniyjiniivd, 

‘‘ AV’/'s/ lliii I ir ! ^linj iiHii,- dif.iiiijlt II I ij lidh'ij ijj iUr I in ihjiinitnin , nnd lltnl 
*• llidj siiy llthiijs u lui h llirij ck/ to I jirrl'inn I said .d''.i wh.il I did nol jieiinrm." 
Siiiaiman "ai : (•* Inm. in " . il;ng : <»o .i\\ \, uui rejool .ih ' —.VM iira/.dak did 

a i)td)h e'l j ■: nlii 11 we .aiv h-.p" lhat h('gained admis'-mn i.iP. r.iiiulise and which 

WL "lial! iiliih* lu re. llisha n Ihii Ahd al-.Malik wt lit oii a pilgiimage to Mekka 

dining llu liieliin'* ('1 his lallu I thr IJuihl . H; made the ciieiiils ui/no////n’ 
and eniieav(Oiled tu> ajijiiuach tin Ailulv slnii^, so that he iinghi ki"^ it, hut was 
nmdde to do so, on account of the ciow'd. platfoim was .-el up fui him and, 
whilst he was sinii]^ unit, with a nmnhei of llu* ' y//}/n i/n// Aial.s .d Swm, and 
looking til i' ' peojde, /air til Aahidiu pc/ //. p. i tin* soil ol Ah, the son ol 
Abh Tahh appio'u hed. Jle was llic liamlsomesl of men and m. one smelled so 

sweetly. ]Ia\ni^ made tlie cncihls ahuul the [holy] liouse, in alwimid towards 

tlie sioiit*. and the jjcojde made \\a\ for him, so lhal lie was ahie to kiss il. One of 
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the Syrians asked who that person was to whom so mucli respeel was shown, and 
Uisham, fearing tlial the Syrians niighl lake a fancy to liiin (30,, answered that lie 
did not know. Al-Farazdak, who was present, said : I know him.” Tlie Syrian 

said to him : Who is he? Ahii rirasi” and llie poet replied in these terms:— 

This is ho whose lo<)(sU‘ps are \iell kiutwai lo al-Ital’ha (.‘M i; he is kriowji to this lejuple, to 
the sacied lemloi N and lo that who li js piotaiie. Thi> is the son of llie l)esl f)f the se^^anls of 
God; lids is tlie pious, iIk* pnr<‘, the nnsullied, the leaiiicd. AVhen the kiiraishidos look at 
him, thov sa\ : “ \ nines siuli as Ins an* what llie miIuoiis should strive lo imilate, ” IJe has 
readied a pinnadi' of ^loi \ lo whidi (he \rah.s of I^ianlie limes and men of lorei<>n race have 
heeii miahle to allain. The comer ol al-Haiim (:iJ) leco.unisos the touch ol Ins hand, and 
slrives to detain it. when he ”oes to kiss {(hr hhnU .vA///ej. 'I’lie rotl which he wields owes its 
sweet odonr In i///^ onihul *>1^ a hand heionj^iiiK to a man ol conndj asped and exalted lank. 
tils e\<s ail* east down, ihrmitAh niodeslv, and those of olhei nu n ate cast down in Ins pre¬ 
sence, none (laie to sp^ ak lo him unless ihev see him simie. lli. lif^hlof irue ^nidam e shines 
foilli horn his l((iehe.i(l like ilu' rddiaiue ol llie sun dispeising tli<‘ dark (londs, 7 he soiiice 
fioni which lie spt nuts Is dei ved Irom tin* «ip«»slle oj (»otl; pine are the elcmenis of wlnciiiieis 
conijiosi d ; pine his nainie and his dispnsiinm I li.i: is the son of l a'i nn. m c ise vou know 
him not; wiih Ins urandlalliei letmmalcd lli<- senes ol ilu projilicK ol (hid. l.onti since, God 
eiinohled and exalted liini, this wasii.uedon the tahlel ot InsdV'; hv the pen ,o/ /e/e^. ‘^our 
askiniA who lie is tan he (i*! Iiin. » dis,.ai.i;j,* oietil : the Aiahs kimw lum whoit. von know not, 

and so dn the loiei^iieis. hadi ol lie iianils ///s/h ' a s!i .'v i "/’ 'y / v 1. • !i all eiijov ; 

the (low of their [h>>nrftcnt< >) is conslaiillv n;voked and nevei ce ises. i tom inm. so mild m 
disposition, no hin.sts ol passion aie lo he leaied; he poss»-sses the double Inaiilv ol l>odv and 
ol nntui He <illeviales the thstte-sed am! (ai.es then hiiid<*n on hniiseif, so sun i r-Ins lempet 
that till’ vvoid //es issvveet ioi hnulos,i\. His. the pioinis's whuhare mvei hioken. liis. ilie 
j;(‘nerous nispii .iliuiis, the lai;;e ./ao' »omt ,iini iiie it solution which appals ytfn 

He ixleiids his hem Ik eni e to all iminkind, .wui deliveis iheiii lioiii i;looni (.'t l ', iioin poveitv 
and liom waul. Ht’ h' lon^s to a laniilv vvhuh lelu e.m oldiire- ns to luvt and towaids V'Inch 
liatied, il shewn, n ,iii ,i( i ofmlulniiv I hei: m lel.houiliooil is an a^vlinnamla piolcclioii, 
Ifpions men were coimle»(, tliev would lutid llie last i.iiiiJt; il it wen* asked win* are the liesi on 
<*anh, till* answer would he: “ Ihev'. I he n.osl iiountiinl ol men t.'innot keep pan with 
them in the career of Ik iielireiice. ^.cmnuis lhoiit;h he lie, he v.imiul (oiiie up with them. 

'I'hej liw {(n -aiii.s vv lieu viiou;^iil afllu Is tin* laiid,lhej are lions, lions ol as-Shara, when 

die anlor nf war has ans .. MidiUneil t .ci unis.am es caiinol ilimniish the ahnndanev* of llii'ii 
gifls; their conduct is ll i saim, whitlu’i ihe* hi* luh ot po n. lien the naim* of God is pio- 
nonneed at the Ive^inmng oi at the i lost* ol an invocation, llieir names .n e mentioned before 
those of oiheis. 'I’heii n,eiieions nature and their hands oveiHowiil^ vntli henelicence. will not 
perniii hl.i.m* lo settle near liieiii : [Slmll /r< usL) what are the nohU* ipialilies wliuli have not 
adorned thee necks, (rum tin* comnK*in‘inent of their existence ' oi niiisl we not rather allirni 
{llml ihr : Ihnu ids'* lliev who know (.od know the oxalted rank of that man: Iroin 

Ins faniilv lelij^ion was ren*ived in every nulioii. 

Ilii'liam was so mueli disjileasccl on liearing lliis kashla llial lie Iiad al-Fara^dak 
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fakcii lo prison. Zaiii al-Aahidni st'nf Iwrlvr llionsand dirlicnis lo llic pud, who 
refused lu aeeej>t Iheni, saying that he had praised liiin, not for the hopes of ohlaining 
a gift hut with the intention of pleasing Alniiglily God. To this Zain al-Aahidin 
answered : We otliers, the people of the house (3.W, never lake back what we bes- 
“ tt)\N”. Al-Farazdak then accepted the present. Muhaninmd Ibu Ilahib,a person 
of whom we ha\e aheady spoken (3(>), relates as follows: “ Al-Walid, the son of 
“ AI)d al-Alalik, gut into tlic pulpit [to promninec f/j<* khotha', and he heard the 
“ sound of a nCilus (37). “ AN luil is that? ” -aul he. “ Tlie moriasteiw,’ was 

“ tlu' re]d\. lie immediately ordered it to he knelled to lh>‘ ground and <hd pail of 

“ the work with his own hands. The people followed hi'i (nample lUid de''lro\ed 
“ the building. .Vl-Abzani. the king of th<‘(ireeks (38 , then wiott' a loiter in which 
“ he said: • This nionasteiw was authorised bv sour predeeeS‘'Oi s; and, if tlie\ wcie 
“ • light in doing so, you are now in the wiong; if you are in the rii:hl, they W( le 
“ * wrong.’ Al-^^ali^l said: ‘ t’aii any one an-'Wei Ihat’^’ Al-1 ara/dak replied: 

“ ‘ NNrite to him these word''! Atid .n'lnondier liortA oml Sdloiin/i, U'liro ihry pio- 

“ ‘ utoiueed ‘jodtjiucnt r(onrrii)H(j n field, tu irliidi the sheep i>f rerttiin pt'oph' hoil 
“ ‘ fed ly jiiffht honny no slu'phefd, ire net e U'itnesses (kf tluor jiidijinehl, and ue 
‘‘ ‘ ynve the undersfandiny of the ritase to Solotnon 39 . and to all ire yave irtmlotn 
“ ‘ and I'linirledijed'' 

The an<'cdule^ told of al-Farazdak are ^e^^ nunieion^, hut concision i^ to be 
preferred liere. Tie died at Ika^ra, in the yeai lit) A. I). 72S-9 , h)it\ daN^^ bt lore 
tiie death of.larir; some say, eighty. .AhiVkl'.iraj llfn al-.lauzi vol. II. p. 9b s/iys, 
in In'- Shiidur al-(}hi\d '’iO), that they both dieil in the year 111. V-.-Sukkari Al) 
staler that al-f arazd/ik ‘•aw Ali llin Ahi Jalih, and that h<‘ died in the sear 110. 
Othoj-a'-count^ -ay, 112 or 11A. Ilui Kutaiba mentions, in his TahnUjl as-Shairm d 
that al-Farazdak, lieing suffering fi-oiii a romiea, was taken to llasra in that -tat*'. 
The <loclor who was called in prescribed to him n draught of naphtha, on which 
the patient cxclainmd : “Do you mean to mak*- me drink na[ditha Aiefor I am (jonr 
“ to hell/! I am still in the woihl/' AVIu'n he died, he was nearly one hundred 
years of ag(‘, AI-.Aluharrad jenje 31 of this rof.) relates as follow-, in his Kdtnil : 
“ Al-llas'in al-Iiasri [roL I. p. 370), and al-Farazdak met tugelhcr at a funeral, and 
“ al-Farazdak said to al-lla-an : ‘ Abu-Said ! do you know what the people arc* 
“ ‘ sayings? they declare that the l)e«t and the w'orsl (d’ men ha\<i met at this funeral.' 

‘ Nay,’ said al-TTasan, ‘lam not the h<“il of men, iicilhei are you the worst. Ihil, 
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“ ‘ tell rne what good work you ean addure in your favour [bejitre llie Inhinial of 
“ ‘ God), when tliis day arrives [for ymirself)/ Al-Farazdak answered: ‘ [I shall 
“ ‘ adduce) the testimony I have borne, for tJie last sixty years, that there is only 
“ ‘ one God.’ A female belonging to Ibe tribe of Tainim deelarod that al-Farazdak 
“ was seen in a dream and, being ask(*d how the Lord had Ijeated him, he ans- 

“ vvered : ^ Tie pardoned mo.’ Ihnng then asked for what reason, he rrphed : ‘ For 

‘ a word which I said n a conversation wdth al-ihtsan al-liasri.’” - i he words 
and most he j)rononncod llammCim and IkdL —Miihamma l Ihn Sofjan was 

one ol 11 h‘ lhre< individuals who Lore the i.-.nie of MtiJia)nnniil m anlt -isianiic 
times. Ihn Kufaiha mentions tlicm in the J\ dab ul-Madnf, ,md as-Suhaili 
[ioL 11. p. 99i sa\s, in his ar-Baud al-Otiaf : “Amongst lln* Aiuhs, no one is 
known to havi' home this name except three pei^ons. Then l.elieiv, baling 
heard lliat a iMnhaniinad was soon to appear, who would h(‘ sent on a [dn'Oic) 
“ misM<»n to Hijaz, gave tliis name to llien in ptog lhal one of ;l.i ni might he 

“ that person. According to Ihn FiiraK [roL II. a. 073), in Ids Kildh al-Fusdl 
“ ditmk o/ chapters], tlieir names were, I" iiii .h.unmad Ihn Sofuln ilm .Mujdslna, 
the giamlfalhcr of al-Farazilak, 2‘* ^IuIm.oi a.J Ihn lliaiha, llm gia-.i^on of a!- 
“ Julah, the same who was a [utcr incj hi oihri' «i. .V»ul ahMulialih, tin* giandlalher ot 
“ the apo.-th of (iod, 3*’Miihanimad Ihn liun.iai. Ion Ihihia. Ihe i.oh as ul these 
“• lliK'e went to a eeitam king who Wcis a-'quainted with the [unoniM tci iplure.'., 
“ and he inlornu’d linrri of the eoniiiig (\l th d’^ apostle and mee.liote d his name. 
“ Laeh of (hem liatl lelt his wile at home in a slate of jueenamw, and llion 

^owt'd that, it his elnul was a male, he wan’d name it Muhammad; and so 

tli(“y did.’ «..w iiin''l lie pioiiounretl di'tjdsfua ; t-'' pronouneeil Lfdrim 

icilli an i III the seiuml sijllahle ]; the other name' in ul-Faiazdak’s gem-alogy are loo 
well known to require ohservution, proiioiiiiced al-t'arcizdah, was a nick¬ 

name given to the j»oct. Ihn Kutaiha exjilains it in two diiieieiil inaiiriers, staling, 
in his Adah al-Kdltb, that il .>ignifies n lump ofilomjh, and lhal its (onn, as a noun 
of unit), is farazda/a. “ The jiool,” saY^ he, “ received this name uii accouiil oi* 
“ his ugly h ■ tiicii slates, in lus rabakdl as~Shuicurd, ihat he was 

called on aecouiil of hisslmiland duiiijiy staluie, which made him i.e eonijiared 
to ilio crust [farazdalxn)[^i'.), with which women polish their teeth. The hist i.vjdanalion 
is l!io Lest, because the pud caught the small-].o\ and, wlieii he recv)\eied, liis face 
reiiiained defonned and wiinkled. ll is lelalcd iliai a person said to linn : “Ahu 
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Firas! vultus tuus estsicut congeries pudcndorum muliebrium dhrdh).** To 

this he answered: “InspiccI forsan in ilia vidcbis pudendum matris luse.”— 
The word dhrah, with two /i, is the plural of hirh, a word employed to designate 
the female sexual organ. In the singular, (he second k is suppressed, but reappears 
in the plural; for it is a general rule that words irregular in the singular become 
regular in the plural.— Nawdr, the cousin and wife of al-Farazdak, was the daughter 
of Aayan Ibn Bubaia Ibn Ikal, of the family of Mujasbia. It was her grandfather, 
Dubaia, who hamstrung the camel on which Aaisha, the mother of the faithful (44), 
was mounted, at the battle of the Camel. A Kuraisbide having asked Nawar to 
marry him, she sent to al-Farazdak and requested him to act as her legal guardian, 
because be was the son of her uncle. He replied: “In Syria, you have nearer 
“relations than me, and 1 cannot but apprehend that one of them may arrive 
“ and blame me for interfering. You must therefore declare before witnesses that 
“ you leave what concerns you to my decision.” She consented and [when the 
formality was executed] ^ al-Farazdak \.'enl out with the w'itnesses and said to them: 
“ She has taken you to witness that she leaves what concerns her to my decision; 
“ now 1 take you to witness, that I have decided on maryying her myself, and that 
“ I assign to her a dowry of one hundred she-camels of a bay cohuir with black 
“ eyes.’* An-Nawar was much incensed at this proceeding and, wisliing to ob¬ 
tain justice, she went to Abd .Allah Ibn az-Zubair, who was at that time sovereign 
of Hijaz and Irak. Al-Farazdak set out also. An-Nawdr took up her abode 
with al-Kliaula, the daughter of Manzur Ibn Habbaii al-Fazari and the wife 
of Abd Allah Ibn az-Ziibair, Being kindl\ rccci>cd by her, .she implored her 
intervention (with Ibn az-Zubair). Al-Farazdak stopped at the house of Hamza, the 
son of Ibn az-Zubair and of al-KhauIa, and, having recited some verses in his 
praise, he obtained from him- the promise to interfere, Al-Khaula then spoke in 
favour of an-Nawar and Hamza in favour of al-Farazdak. The inOucBce of al-Kliaula 
prevailed, and Ibn az-Zubair ordered the poet to proceed to Basra with an-INawar, 
and to avoid every familiarity with her till the governor of' that place bad decided 
between them. It was on this occasion that al-Farazdak.composed these lines 
(ofi Ibn az-Zuhair): 

The intervention of your sons was of no avail, but that of Manzdr Ibn Rabbairs daughter 
succeeded. An intercessor who goes to you clothed is not like one who goes to you naked. 
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Some lime after, lliey were reconciled loj^cllier, bul a consiflcrablo period elapsed 
before they Irul any children. An-l\a\var (hen liad a numl)erof sons, whose names 
were Labala, Sabala, Khabala, Kakada, and /irnia (45;., bul they all died childless. 
The daugblcrs only left poslerily. Ibn Kbalawaib ( 770 /././?. 5G) says that among Ihe 
sons of al-Fara/dak w'ere Kalala and Kfialata. GofI know^s be.st! AI-Farazdak 
afterwards divorced an-Nawar for rnolives the indication of which would lead us loo 
far. He then repented of what he liad done and composed on the siilijecl a 
nnniher of pit'ces, one of which was the hdlowdng : 

Mn rc^rcl was like that of al-Kiisal 40 . when Nawar was dhorced and left me. She was 
my paradisi' and I abaiuloii 'd it; ’twas ilms that a malcliconl detnon expelled Adam from his 
paradise. 

riie slurtes and anecdotes fold of what he did under these circumstances are too 
numerous lo he relalml here, and this is not a fil place for them. A male child of 
al-l’arazdak’s di(‘d, and I he father said o\cr it the funeral servici ; he then turned 
to the people who were jirc>cnt, and pronounced tins verse : 

Hetween us and those who he lien theie is hut little dilTereme- we remain here after llu-m 
for a short time, ami then we depart (/o /oiu fhou 

lie died a few days after. 


1 ) M Mvi'A Ihu ItAl.i'', a Iumm' r.»\ali>'r of ttio tril.e of T.i'oim, \v.i< ntie ol Muli.\ 11110,0]''. 1 oinj'imoif', .irnl 
iiii’ .'I itie ctiii’l'' w)i" nwolled .irainsl \])u l>,iKr, on Miili.onnn'l''- de.it}!. IIo ifoor'!' mote In.'- '•ntijins- 
siMii ,uiil coinni.iiKirii tlii‘ \.ni .>( (In' .inm will, wliiili Kli.i'nl Il>n .il-W.tIM .iK.o.kt'il ilio I’t’i'-i.in cminre, — 
(r,.iii'-sMi (le I’eriev.il's /-.’vsn., re’., tome III; ll.n lluraiif'. ls> hui.) 

'±) Tlif uT.iiiiin.ii i.ms imiuT tlii> xoim' In'e.iii-’t' it ..fli'i’s .01 ■ v.tnijitt' cl tin' {mi IilIo /on-lollcwod niime- 
di-iti'ly I'Y :i n "Ui in lln’ rie. ir .itivc. Thev lt-’I cNer llic diltuMill\ bv s.iyin^- tli.it .1 \t'ib t.i li.-niidi'i tecd. 
See do Sary’s I'dition of tin' "• 1*’” M'lliK. ]ia :re 17S. and Ibn Akif' (".cuinieutai-v cti tlio Mtiya, 

2.10 ol Ibe IbVi.Ak edit 1 . in, 'Die word ilnutm-ii i.^’iulies n heavy^ ,noil for xothintj man. 

(H] Tho orthocnijdiy of tliis ti.Tine is donbltnl. 

(4) Tills, vers.^ IS rued by al-.Ianh.Tn. in tin- S.ihah ,ind liy Ibn IIishAm in tbe Mughni ’l-Lahih, The .'ole-* 

brated ffeiieral, . 1 ' , Dm Yilsiif, a}>i)ln'd it to Inniself in liis liaraiiiTufi to ttie j»eoplc of Khfa. See Dozy's 

Hiotmi'v de\ Mavuimans d'E^pnijnv, touie I, p.i^T'’ iCl. 

(5) ’’’lie rest of this poe.ni is f»ivcn by :is-Sii\i\ti 111 bis Shark Shawdhid il-Mughniy ms. of the Bihl. imp., 
n« isas tol. 105. 

(<J) Accordiiif^ to as-SuyAti, this name is of the diminutive lorm and should be proiiouiiced^U'n^/mi/, 

(7) See note (Ia). 
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I his translation ol tvvd wi j <ihMiiir xrrsc.s is tiifn'lv iMiijiTtnral. 

I h) The iiumiuiil; uI tin' st*t nlitl lieinistlth ls^eIJ dnii])t(ui. 

(10) TIk' olist'i'x .itiuii in till' pi I-I I'd II ijr note applu's «'(]iiall> to tins lioinistirh. 

(11) A Ifitili' and nt ll-iiih.ihiti'd on llii' mad loading Imni Mi'dina tn S^na. 

(14| I'or till' n.'iluri’ nl tin' hoiid lalli'd 4//d/ai,seo d Olissuii s Tti/,/etiu iji’mh'a/ //i- /'Etn/me ottomnn, toiuc VI. 
pap' do. 

(i:'.' Ill'' p^'( I Nnsiih ihii Hiaii, p'ln'i.illj Known Iw llu smiiainr ol Ahu Milij.ni (/At tnnn utl/i Ihr vruuk), 
w.is .1 hl.K U -lut'. Ill' was pii'si'iil .It Iho h.ilth' ol .il-K.idi'i\a and. ai't'i'idnu t" tin' .iiillim of tho Knjinii, 
was I'liii aiu lusi d li\ tlir Khalil Alxl al-A/i/ Ihii Maiwan. lie wi'iil I - s^-f iImi pnnu' and, hi'iiiL: asKi'd by 
li.in wt at he waiiLid, replied : “ I ini .i sla\*'. ■' Abd .il-A/i/ oidemil .ippiiseis in esinnalc Ins ^alu(', They 

answ.'K'd : '■ Hr is .i Idai K sla\e. h.irdh woilh oiw' liiindied limais (/ii/i/ /ui/nn/v .slohn/. “ es, " sa/d 
Ahii .Mihjan. spraKin^' ol hiinsrll. “ hut he is a shejdii id and well nnilrisiandv the n,an,penieiit (d .i lloi k, ' 
On tins. lhe\ s.nd ; " iwo hnndied dm.its. "— ‘‘ \ es, ” said (hr "(ti'i. ' hiil In eaii shajir allows and 
111 dar 111 'in. ' — * i 111 rr iiiiiidii d dinars. ” — “ ^ rs, hut iir slim its will and hi(s llir iiiai k. ” — ‘' I mil 
liuiidiad duiiiis. —'• ^l's, liut In Is ,1 j'eeilei ol poems. ’ — ’‘In' Iniinlird dinar-.. " Hr then addres- 
S('d tin' Ivh.dil III lliesi teinis: “ M.i\ Hod l.i\onr the ei'inni.uidri ol Ihr laiihliil’ wln ir i- in\ handsel'* ” 
Th' pim.' :a\i liim one Uiousind .ii.iat-.. pniihasid hm im.ihi i and .ill ll.. I miH, .uni '.laiiti'd Ihi m then 

i.hr/'i\. .\i i iiilm ' t" iln Ain///'. 11 ' w I n h this aiiei m'ti |s r i\i o, Aim Ai d'|.m iin d V. II It'S A D. 7l2(;-7) 

''I'liii' 1.1 I ' 111” t 111 1 ' ll r Is al^' 0 10 ih. J'‘t / tl'i! OS', tt 11 ijue |. >1 fi briiai' . 1 s . | . 

ii, III sji, I iiiij tills loll h.iioiis (I.slum, see Salt's iiott m' lln i uhtli \( i ■' .a Ihr ei.. lit\-hi st surat <>\ the 

Koian. • 

ij j) I 111 ' /uiyuA. .1 wiiik tiiwimaol tin • miij aim lo-i ■! Mnl..'.n m. d. w .i i.niji'.sid h\ \iVul Hm Ala! 

ila J I , a d I 'I lol win ' liie V ll. 1»» px - o . i. ihi W oi K. 

1* 1 I'l.iilx (ni 1 Ills.' I'o ill’, .d-M r.'i. a' 'i!'' V.. iiiil o _i\<MtoJ,nii ] m its oriLrm. sn 

Xol. I p.i-O Jd' Ma|. dii'lii qs I,I (his kmd V\rir oltrn iinp'' M'd !■% lln \i.il's In evptrss .i ppi ohatl"IJ. 

J7, llni Khalil..Ill h..'- t itrd Ihi l.isl w olds id (his \ i i s. iinunii.lv tin 1 u hi 1 1 .tiim j is : o .-s'.' 

‘ the (A/t. ,(/-A'.'//A oy Hilo -.t w lui li shun liii;.rlillv 

I'l \\ .1 no V . s 1,11 i,.,n - iM .1 al Medm.i. Iri sc. \ 1 . ji. i) 0 .j. 

1 by A'.,. O./, s 11 ,l!. \ Ml (iS. 

( n 11 I - pin. 1 |i, ll (\piisv,,.ii j- nol iiotjcid by .il-.Maitl.uii, ll app .u - t > . i.iK: “ ll i.s .is bad to in 

stupid, .Is ti. In' (aili'd s.., and w.is pinhahly used in sp, aKin_' to [n i'.nis whom is w.s iines-aiy to |>nt on 

the r '-'•11,11 d, 

riie ll-'hl in..dma l" '*Mth Die .ijnit opalrd \<.i 'Inr M'l' llnuiiiui, j 

I’i) Ilus voi'se is piM'ii mtmietlK m llie t'ditioiis, the m.mnsri ijils and Ihr is A///.d/. id Ihn Hni.ud, ji 
Thr Ifiimiisii, p. P'I'p, rjMv jt as ll shoiiltl III' and i'.\jil.iui il.s ineaniii_' .md j. r.mun.ilii .i 1 eonslnn lioij. 

[•d'.j im ,m aei mint ol this jilxrnluie hy al-MuluKunmis hiimt.ll, .see l.t isKe’.s edition ot'1 .u.ila s AVtm/m/f//, 
i , o. Oy./,, p. \i i\ rl seij. 

ii\) lln- . I'ldihlK a niistakr; lljr km-of llii .i * • mhl not Ii.im* h.nl a mpilat In nb'ii.ml in lus tiwn ea- 
jnt.iJ. The (Mil ii.nliii-' 1 ' ui'-ilojni V \ wliieli [d.iti w.,s the t.tpilal ol Itahr.un. The n rit.il rti.ide hy 
al-Mutalniiimis jinxes ihr l.iti. » leadinp'. 

(ii>y I'ltrf I’P id dr ri.iex s edltluu. 

^aKl Hill ui-A.isi, .1 lilt mbri ol Hie Oniaijulc laiiiily, puAeriie.l Kul.i niidt'r the Khalifate ol OtliTii<*lfi. 
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III A. n. 29 (^. n. fi<9-50), ho ro-(‘si,ihlisho(l tho anllmrity of the Arabs iii Afl.irhaiiAn ; in 49 D. 0(19) he 
was iippoinied fruvcnior nl Moiima hv Mo.iwia and died A. H. 59 (A. D. — [Nnjurn). 

{'27) Ahd Allal), the smi ni'J.i.d.u and the nopli»*w of AJi Ihn Ahj Talih, was l)nrn in Ai)^ssml^l during llio 
first Moslirn enii^'nition. He was .t devofed partisan ol his unde. Ills deatli n'tairn rl A. II. SC (A D.<i99- 
700 ) — [Nujuni.) 

(28) 1 suiipnse the ri"ht ri'adui'? In he ^Lsr*". 

(29) 'J’iie ineakin'.; open ol simIs and the pronoun it (in the third line), without rin antecedeni, indirate evj- 
doillly olisrenc ideas. The frMiisl.itor is nn.ihie t(» explain the W'ord 

(:t0j II was to tlie AimIi siaiilisiiod in Syna that tin* Omaiyides wore indeh'ed lor their elevation and the 
mainteiianee ol ilieir fiower. Ilisliam was apprehensive that lliev iiiiirhf fix their afleetion on lliis Alide 
prinee. 

f:tlj \l-15at’]i<i IS ilio natiie of the valley in which Mi'kka is hiiilt. 

r32i The eor'ier ol Ihi' k.iaha iieai whali is insi'rh'tl Ihe hlaek stone, is called the Ilaliin. 

(as) The true leadin,'is donhltnl, l»nt the nieanintr jsdear I read [dinknc^s). 

[\\\! hileiMllv : or to llial, ves, i. »• or to ili.il mmt ii'(* not vny) xes? 

(85) The term peop/e o/’t//e Ittiuie served to designate tlie desfendaiits e Miihaininad, the porteritv of his 
flaughter laliina, .ind ol All. 

('Ud Tli(‘ aiiilior I'l'leis porliaps io a passac^e in the lile ol .larir the poet, vol. I, p. 290. Alin .laatar 
Miihainni.id Ihn Hahih, a tunn In ol Ihe llAshiin lamily, died at Saniarr.i, \ 11. Si’i (A. I). SMJ-OC). 
lie was .1 le.lined o'enealo.rist, well-xei-sed in llu* hislorv ol the ancient \r.ihs and their hallle.!a\s, an exact, 
veracious and tnistwortliv liadiii*»ii -i. — (Niijihn .)—Foi further inforin:ili<tn see M. Klingers Cn'nvniinti^rhn 
Srliulm dt‘r , p. 07. 

(87) In Mnliainined.in < oiintrics, llie use ol hells was lorhnMon in Cliri.stiaii chnniiCs. To i all the people 
to prayei, tliev strike w'lth a ina'it'l on .i short hoaid which is suspended h\ lords. This in the miki/s. 

(98) The Arainc word j {nhzauA sicjmlies et/rH»/sp«cf and corpulent. 1 suspect wi' niiisl icad ^ 
[nkhrntn), an .id|eelive whn h means s/it-um-ejl, and that the person meant was.lustmian 11. This prince was 
deposed and his nose was am[tnl.ited. A. 1). t.P.'i; Imt, a tew years alferwards ]i' was restored tlie tliroiie, 
and re.jj^iit'd till A, It. 71 ’, when he was pul |o death. AI-\Valid reii^ued hoin A. 1). 7Uj to 714. 

(89; KnrAtn, siiiMl \\i, \erse 78. Onthis vt'isc Sale has a note, horroxxed i>om the AlnsnUn.in eoiniiienla- 
loi's, and mlormiii'.^ ii" tied David ordered Ihe owner of Ihe land to take the ‘dieej) m coinpeie.alion for lus loss ; 
hut Solomon, who wmk then only eleven years of a.is ol opinion that it would If morejiist lor the (wvner 

to take the produce of the shei’]), namely their milk, lanihs and wool, til the shepherd pul the fitddin as good 
condition as heloiv the Irespa'-s. 

(40) This title signilij, rrnnm>ints of ijohleu rn'lnr^. The w’ork itsidl .va.s a histoneal eompilafion, 

(4 1) Aliu Said al Ila an Ibti .il-^Iiisam as-.-.ukkari, a learn. ; jdiiloloeer, genealoi^fist ami hisfoiaan, studied 
<it the schools of KiMa ami Basra, and compo-.od some works, one of which was a eollectioii ol aiieienl Arabic 
poetry. He died A. II. 275 (A. D. 888-9),a^ed sixty-lhree year.-.. For tnller mformahoii see proles or Flu- 
gel’s work ..tilled Die yramwntfschen Sr/iulen der Amber, p. 89. 

(42) Mm Kiitaiba should have .idded, to eompletc his explanation, that tlie poet’s face wms w'riukled and 
spotted like a burnt cake of bread. 

(4 3) Here the text isfautly; I read 

(4 4) The title of Mother of the faithful was given to all the widews of Muhammad. 
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{•'to' Hill D'lriiid tlic iiioamiiir t>t names m Ins IshiiKi'iL, jia^e \f’^- 

(41.' St'o (It' Sacy's C/ireitomut/ne ntnlu\ Ionic Ill.iMLrc 2uy.—Tlic liosl accoutil of Fava’/dak is that pfivon by 
M. C. de Perceval in Hie JournnJ tistntn/uc lor June, 1834. 


III LAL VS SABI 


The hdtib ^scrilx] AhCi 'l-lJasaii Ililal Ibn al-Miil\assan Ihn Ahi Ishdk Ihralnru Ihri 
lliltil Il>n Iljidlii ailliti /uhruii IhnIlul>hun(l) ius-Sahial-Ilurruni //ir Na/irfl/i((/n/ nalivc 
of [Inn an], was llie [;imii(1soii of Aim Lhak as-Salii, llu' aiilhor of Iho rolohraloti col- 
li'Ction of (2 and Hit' .sami* of whom wt‘I ium* alicatl) spuKoii [rol. /. p. i. 

lie .slndied ondei- the ^raiiniiaiiun Ahii Ali ’l-l’aiisj rol. / jo 379', .Mi Jim Isa ar- 
Biiniinani j o/ II. p. , Ahn Bakr Alimatl Ilm Muhammad Ihn al-Jarrah al- 
Khariaz ^3 and olhoi niastii.-. ll't Khalili rol. 1. j>. 77^ incnlions liini in the 
Ili-loiN (.f Baglfdad and saNs : ‘ ’Ac wi.di' d.;wn jiirns nndi'r Ins dirlallon ; lui 

“ wasAerar'ioii- (i\ a h (nismiflct of Idcranj informohoii . Al-Mnhas^an, lliial’s fallior, 
“ was a Sohoaii m iili^um, a^ Ins own lather, llnahim, Nsas liofoio him; Imi Ililal 
“ hccamc a Mw iini lowaiil'^ llo close of hi- lile V'. \\’hil-( he was an infidel, lie 

‘ I ok !(■', im- f' .mi ieaimd [nuisuhnoos , aidenl was hi' in the jmi-.snil of lili'rary 

‘‘ kiiowk ‘I’c />)■ ’ 1 mi l with .1 woik of his, coiisi.-hiiL; of amnsmir siorif''^ and 

(Uii )us anecdotes. It was luhthd h\ him Kildh dl-Ainoflnl ivt I- {njdn.d'n innsdi'l- 
Airdltf iva 'l-Ih.'itK 'Jfiml: of nnincot uod tL'diidjuishrd men, lOiounr (^fforonrs and 
''f Lni,!.,rs<]. U forms one \olume, and I do not know whether he com]>os{‘d any- 
el>e i)i not.—Ilis son, (ihais an-Alma Ahu ’l-IIasnn Mnlnmimad Ihn lI’dalJB}, 
w I. j) o. esS(-1 of eM r\ n.eiit and cujiijjosed some useful works, sncli as tlie famous 
icf> .!pi!(ili(ot rnl'tiJrd the, gnat history and a hook to w'hich he ga^e the title of yJ/- 
fh.fairdl (Ui-ndHta nio al-MuoJdiuliit al’nodliouzin tr'd's-Saloldl al-budira min al- 
Mtijhiiffiit/i til-Miihzuztii [ydroiKje blunders (oiiimilled by pcrsonn resjieditble for their 
(III ll(jnne nnd mistidira into ti Inch projde foroured by fortune hare been led by their 
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careJcssnm^). In this volume lie assembled a great (juantily of stories relair.e to the 
subject of wbich be treal(‘d. Ilei’e is one of the aneedoles wbicb 1 extracted from it: 
“ Abd Allah Ibn Ali Tim Abd Allah Ibn al-AT»bas, wlio was uncle to [the ahhdaidc 
hhalifs) as-SafTab and Abu Jaafar al-Mansur, sent to the former, who bad then 
** commenced bis reign, a deputation of shaikhs [chiefs] belonging to the Arabic 
[frihrs] established in Syria. lie thought that their [shujulm] cast of mind and 
** their declarations of fidelity would afford him some amusement. ‘ They swear,’ 
“ said he, ‘ that, of all the IVophel’s parents they know none, excepting the 
“ ‘ Omaiyides, ^^ho had a right to inherit of him, till you obtained the sujiremc 
** ‘ aulhoiity (71.’” Here* is another anecdote which I extracted from the same 
book ; lliough not verj delicate, it is amusing, and in compilations \such as mme), a 
little pungincy is necessary, as the g^ay should always be mixed x\ith the serious. 
“ Abh Sviiil Main k Ibn Lbndur, a rire-worship[»er and a natiM* of Kai, was one of 
“the nio^t eminent hdlilis among tin* Dailamiles, a jieople of ^^huse [sitKjtilar] rc- 
‘‘ si i'M' [nial modi sly, sh'iunjc) stoni'.s gitt into curicncy. Wlnm he acted as secre- 
“ taiv (u Ali Hill Saniuii, one id‘tin- IkiiMinite chief*', the \izir Abh Mnbammad al- 
“ Muballabi ii o/. /. /;. li -ohed 1010111110111 out on a mission and, seeing him 

“ lise from hi^ plaei* willi the in'ention ol nilhdrawing, he saitl to itiin : “ Abu 
“■ ‘ Said I do not iea\e tin* j>alace till I make \ou acijuainled v.ith au alVair wliich 1 
** ‘ ^^lsIl you to anange for me.’ .Mahek ri'plied : ‘ I hear and shall obey.’ 

“ ile then stood up aiivl left tie.* pres* nee chamlM'r. On this, the xizir said : 
** * The man is surely possessed, 01 else he has \\oik(*vi so iiiueh with im* that his 
“ ‘ heart i.s oppiessi'd and he leqmres to withdraw. l.cl them h'H the door-k(‘eper 
‘‘ ‘ to pie\ciit him riom going <»iil'. Mahak had been a long lime sealed and was 
‘ xvaiiling to go to the pii\y, ainl that was die rea-'ini (it his retiring. [On leaving 
ihe room), he b um! all the p!i\ies locked ; the vizii’ liaiing order(*d that to he 
“ done ‘heeause/ said he, ‘ iheie was always a hud smell in the palace id’ Ahu 
‘‘ ‘ Jaafar as-S.liman, where lliei'e -as a prl>y f r the use of the public.’ l^lahak 
“ discovered vd b iiglh one closet which was not locked, hnl which was ii’served for 
" the xizir, lie lil’lcil up the cuilaiii x\hich iiung at the entrance aiidxxas about to 
“ go in, when the furrdsli [H] coi e u]) and pushed him away. ‘ Is not this a privy '/’ 
“ said Mahek. Tin* oilier aiisxxeied that it was. ‘Well'’ said the kdlih, ‘I want to 
“ ' dosoinclliing llierc, and nhj do you hinder me?’ The farrihh rejilied: ‘ This is 
“ " areserved closet into whicli none enter except llic ^ izlr.’ ‘ The others are locked,’ 
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exclaimed Maliek, ‘ how llien sl)all 1 do? I was goin»; oul, hut llie door-keeper 
“ ‘ pre\ciiled me ; so 1 risk doing all in niy dollies.’ The farrdsh said : ‘ Gel an aii- 
‘ tliorisation lo enfer into one of them ; il shall then he opened to yon, and yon 
“ * may do vonr business.” Though the case was pressing, he wrote lo the vizir a 
“ petition in ^^hich he said : * Mahck, the humble servant of our lord the vizir, 
“ ‘ wants lo do what all men must, and which is a thing not fit lo mention. Now, 

* the farrdsh says : ‘ You shall not go in,’ and the door-keeper says : ‘ You shall 
‘ not go oul and your servant is thus placed in a dilemma ; the thing, nioreo\er, 
“ * is becoming very pressing. If our lord the vizir he disposed lo ohligi* his servant, 
“ * he will authorise him todohis need in the reserved closet,provided lhalsuch ho 
“ * the will of God. Salutation!* A chamherlain, to whom lu* remitted this jiaper, 
** presented it lo the >izir who, not knowing what the wrilei wanli'd, asked wdiat was 
“ the matter. lk‘ing informed of the circumstance, he laughed lieartih and wrote 
** on the hack of the petition : ‘ Let Aim S;iid, whom God exalt ! do his need (9) 
“ ‘ whore he ph'aselh, if such he the will of God.’ The chamhiul.iin carried out 
** the paper to Maliek who handed it lo the farrdsh, 'laying : ‘ Here is what you 

“ * asked for, a lauJud [tlrdsion] emanating from our lord the \izir.’ The farrdsh 
“replied: * All iankids must he perused by Ahu ’1-Ala Ihn Ahruna, the hdtib 
“ ‘ charged w'ilh the administration of the palaci*; as for me. I can neither read nor 
“ ‘ wTile.’ On this Mahek exclaimed : ‘ Bring some one of the palace who can 
“ ‘do so; for the matter is very pressing (10).’ Anotlu'r farrdsh who was present 
“ burst into laughter, look him by the hand and led him li» a closid, wh(‘n‘ he might 
“ do what he w'anled.”—1 extracted also the following anecdote from the same 
work: “ [The poet] Arta Ihn SuhaiNa (11 ) IImmI partly in the time of Paganism and 
“ partly in that of Islarnism. lie ent(*red into the presence of [ihr OmaiyKfc hhnlif 
“ Abd al-Malik Ihn Marwdn xvho, seeing that he was a very old man, asked him to 
“ repeat some of the verses in which he alluded to the length of his life. Arta re- 
“ cited lliese lines : 

“ I saw that lime consumed (/de life of) man, e\en as ilie earth consumes hits of iron casi 
“ away. When death come.s to a son of Adam, she recpiires his soul and nothing more. 
“ Know that she will attack again, till she fulfils her vow' by {seizho/) Ahu M-AValid. 

“ (The khalif) shuddered on hearing these words, thinking that they applied to 
“ himself, for his surname was Abu ’1-WaIid. Aria perceived Ihe fault into wliich 
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‘ his inadvertence had led him and said: ‘Commander of the faithful ! J ;im sur- 
“ ‘ named Al)u ’I-Walid.’ The persons present declared that he had said the truth, 
and lluis relieved, in some degree, tlie appreliensions of Ahd ul-Malik.”—Here is 
another anecdote which 1 derixeJ from the same source: “ Ahu T-Ala Said Ibn 
“ Makhlad (p. GO of this Vffl.) wlio was secretary ikdtih] to {the rerfcnt) al-Muwaffak, 
read to his master a letter, hut did not understand it. Al-MnwalVak then read it 
*• and comprehended its meaning. This induced isa Ihn al-Ka hi to compose the 
“ following linos : 

“ 1 see ihal Forlarie r<‘fnsc.s her favoiir.s (o hiiti who courts h(‘r and grants them to lem who 
“ neglects her. How main ha^e sought the means of gaining (/ov (joikI /riH), ixit thei» ellorts 
“ |)rocnM'(l them onl> useless fatigue. «)iie ol her strange freaks is, to shew ns an enm who is 
a Ix'tlei scIkiI.ii than his secieiar).” 

The MtrwafVak jnsi menlioiied hore the names of Ahu Ahmad Talha: he was (he 
i »n i)\' [ihe IJiolif' <il-Mula\\akkil and llie fatlier ol llie Ahhaside khalif, al-Molailid. 
—The same wmk furniilied me with the following anecdote : “ An Arab of the 
“ desert was at Hu* station [of Arafatj with {the hhaUf) Omar Ihn al-Kliallal) [whist 
“ ifo' rcrrinoiues of the pihjnmiKjv W‘'Ve (jaintj ou). ‘A ptosun Ixdiind us.’ said 
“ ‘ lie, ealieil owl to Omar, in these leim"! () successor {hhalif) of the A[»oslle of 
“ ‘ (jud ! ami til 'll : O (iomiminder ol the laillifnl ! A voiee Irmu behind me then 
“ ‘ exelamied ; ‘ That f< i!(wv calls him {(}i}Uir> h\ the name of a person who is dead : 
“ ‘ liN Allah! the eommamh’r of l!ie fuilhi nl isdetid’. 1 turned round and recognised 
“ ^ the Sju’aker; he was amemlK*r of the tribe of Lihh, a peojile deseended from Nadr 
“ ‘ Ihn Azd, .uid who, in taking omens, were the most skilfiil in tin* world — 
To tliisal-l\nlliaiyir, the lover ol a!-Vzza p'o/.//. p. n:20) alludes in the follow ing ^ers(' > 

1 askeil a man (o/ (Itr trihr) of Lihb to lake an aiigiiiw ; for llial l.ile’.l is now entiiclv dcMiUed 
to Lihb. 

—(YliC Arab roitliniinl hr leritol /ntd siiu}>: “ ‘ When wc slopped [at .)!tn(i) 
“ ‘ to (blow the stones, a pe'.ihle struck Omar on the side and maile him bleed. On 
‘‘ ‘ this, some one said : “ Allah ! the Caimmaiider of the faithful is marked for 
‘ ‘ .sacrifice (^12; 1 by Allah ! he never again will visit lliis station f I turned round 
“ • and discovered that it was this very Lilibido who had spoken. Omar was miir- 
“ ‘ ilered before a year passed awaj.' ” This anecdote is given also in tlie Kdinil 
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{of al~Mnbarrad). The expression the person who is dead referred (o [the /halif) 
Abii Bakr as-Siddik, mIio was called tlie successor of llie Aposlle ofdod. Omar, 
having ol)tained llie supreiue autijoriiv, on the death of Al)u Jkikr, was at Tirsf do- 
signaled by the tille of the siirccssor of the iisrccssor of the Apostle of (hod, and ho 
therefore said to the companions: '■* This is a title \>hich will l)e hniglhened [lu- 
“ defiJiiteJi/'., jI ('>ery one who comes to tlie si)j)rcnie j)o\\cris called tlie siicct'ssor of 
“ his j)rede(;essor, and so on, up to the Apostle of (Jod. You are the failhfiil, and 
“ I am >our commander.” They then called him the (Commander of the faithful 
[amtr al~ Mil mint }i]. lie svas the first who liore this title, lihe y<on\ successor Ikhalif) 
was the title usually gi^en to Abu llakr, and, fm- that reason, the man [at the pil¬ 
grimage) said : “ lie has called him by the name of a dead man.” Omai Ibn 
Shabba [col. II.p.Alo- relates, in his History of llasra, on the aulhorit\ of as-Sh.ibi 
[voL JI.p, 4'. that the first per.sou who otlered up a pra\ei liom the pulpit foi Omar 
Ibn al-K.liallab wasAhii .Musa l-Ashan ’Id , who dol sn al Ha-ra. lie wa^ also the 
tirslwhu [in writing /o .inscrilied i»n theletlei : 7o the serriinl of Hod \bd Al¬ 

lah),//ic comma/zder of the faithful. This made Omarsay : “ 1 am truly a ‘>er\ant of 
“ God and the commander of tlie faithful.” .According,to Aiiwana, the tirsl who 
designated liirn by this tille was Adi, the son of Halim at-Tai, and liie iii'Kl who 
saluted him by it was al-Mughira Ibn Shoba (1According to another stalmnent, 
Omar was one day Jiolduig a pnldir] sitting whmi hi' said : “ In .Mlali ! I dn not 
“ know what we must say ! .\bii Bakr was tlie successor of the Ajtoslle of God and 1 
“ am the successor of the successor of God’s aj)Ostle. ]s there any litli' that can 
answer?” Tliose who were jirescut said ; “ Gomniauder :omtr) will do.”— " Nay.” 
“ said he, you are all commanders.” On this, al-Miighiia said. “ e are the 
faithful and you are our commander.”—‘^Then,” .siid Omar, “ 1 am the eomman- 
“ der of the lailhful.”^15). There observations have led u^ awav from our subject. 
—llilal was born in the month of Shauwal, 35t) ,'Aug.-Sept., A. Ih 970), and died 
on lbee\e of Thursday, the 17lb of Bamadaii, 448 (2Slli November, A. 1). lOoG). 


(1) Thf ortho^ra|ili^ nl tin's name in lixe<l hy the author of tho TnriKh al-Ahit. See ChvvoNnhii's Smbter, 
■vol. I, p. 58:i. 

(2) A sinplo \oliiinr‘ nl tins |?roaf collecliori of rpistlos and dispatches is preserved in the I.eyden lilirary, 
and ttin list ul its cfintents has been (?i\en hv M. Dozy in IJio catalo'^ne id tlial estalilisliinenl, vol. f, ji. 144 et 
seq. The documents are on various sulijecLs and were really sont to their addres.s. Some of them were drawn 
up by Atift Ish4k liimself and the re.sl by other men of rank and talent. They were onee, luj^hly admired 
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specimens of elejfant style, but, for an Kiiropean reader, their principal interest must consist in the historical 
indications which they sometimes offer. 

(8) The orthography ol this name varies in the manuscripts. 

(4) The unusual expression is replaced, in the edition of BAlAk, by > which is much 

clearer. 

(5) It is difficult to determine where this extract finishes. 

(fi) See vol. I, p. 290, and vol. 11, p. 8. 

(7) Their mentioning the Omaiyides, whose authority as-Saffdh had just overturned and whom he detested, 
was a sufficient proof of their simplicity. 

(8) The duty of the farrdsh was to take care of the furniture, and to pitch the vizir s tents w-hen he was on 
an exjiedition, 

(9; The VI/,ir hero enijiloys the plainest and coarsest word) as if he memt to scandalise the modesty of hii 
decorous petitioner. • 

(10) Here MAUek forgets himself and sfie.iks in the crudest terms. 

(11) This poet helungod to the trilie of Murra. According to ilie author of the MasAhk af-i4isdr, ms. of 
Itie Btbl, imp, n" 1371, lul. 95 verso, he lived to the age of one hundred and thirty ycar.s, Suhaiya was the 
name of his mother. Mr. do Hammer mnntions him in the Lileraturgeichichte der Arabcr, vol. 11, p. 519. 
SoniH verses ol ArlA's are given in the Hamdisa. 

(12) Tlie camels intended to be sacrificed were slightly wounded on the back or on the shoulder, so that 
they might he known. 

(13) AhdMAsa 'l-Achvari died A^H, 50 (\. I». 670-1). For a short notice on this general sec my translation 
ol Ihn Khaldfin’s Prolegomena, vol. I, p. 449. 

(14) Sec vol. II, p. 486, where the name, of this chief is incorrectly transcribed: tor Moghaira read Mu- 
yfiira. 

(15) Ihn KlialdAn gives another account of this in his Prolegomena, vol. I, page 462 ot the French trans¬ 
lation. 


AL-HAITHAM IBN ADI 


Abu Abd ar-Rahman al-Huitham Ibn Adi Ibn Abd ar-Rahman Ibn Zaid Ibn 
Usaiyid Ibn Jabir ibn Adi Ibn Khalid Ibn Kliuthaim Ibn Abi Haritha Ibn Judai Ibn * 
Tadul Ibri Bol -ur Ibn Atud Ibn Onain.Ibn Salaman Ibn Thoal Ibn Arar Ibn al- 
Gliauth Ibn Julliuma, was surnamed at-Tai after his ancestor Julhuraa, who was 
denominated nt-Tai after his ancestor Julhuraa, who boro also the name of 
Tai. His other surnames wore alh-Thoali {descended from Thoal), al-Boh- 
tori [descended from Bohtor) and al-KM (native of Mfa), He was a relator of 

VOL. III. 80 
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poems [composed by the Arabs of the desert) and of historical anecdotes (concerning 
them). The specimens which lie handed down of the language spoken by these 
Arabs, of their scientific knowledge, of their poetry and of their idioms, are very 
numerous. His father had settled at Wasil and w^as a virtuous man, Al-tiaitham 
[Ibn Adt], having undertaken to investigate the origin of [noted] people, discovered 
and published many things to their disadvantage which, till then, had been carefully 
concealed, and, by this, he incurred their reprobation. It is related that he men¬ 
tioned something [disgraceful] of al-Abbas, the son of Abd al-Multalib [and the art- 
cestor of the Abbasidc khalifs]', and the consequence was that he was imprisoned for 
some years. It is staled however, that he had been falsely accused and that words were 
attributed to him which he never uttered ; some time before, he had gotniarricd and, 
as the family of his wife did not like him, they purposely altered what he had said 
[of a I-Abbas] and then declared liim to be the author [of the cnhmuy uhifh thy had 
invented. I? t* may here observe that] he held the opinions of the Kharijites. A 
number of works \\ere composed by bin. (1). such as the Kitdb abMalhdlib [book of 
vituperative jticces], the Kitdb al-Muammarin [on those uho Hied to an advanced age), 
the ftuyiVdt Kuraish [on the principal families of the Kurais-h tribe] Ahe livyiUdl aUArab 
[on the principal families of the Arabs) Ahc Kitdb habtU Adam etc. (on the fall of Adam, 
the dispersion of the Arabs and the places where they settled], a work on the settle¬ 
ments made by the Arabs in Khorasan and Sawed ^2), a (realise on the genealogy 
of the tribe olldi, the Madih ahl ish-Shnm [eulogies composed on the Arabs established 
in Syria], a history of the Persians [ojam] and the Ornaiyides, a work treating of the 
enfranchised slaves uho married into Aiahian families, the Kitdb al-Wufihi [on the 
deputations sent by the Arabic tribes Itt Muhammad), the Kitdb Khitat al-Kdfa [de¬ 
scription of the territorial allotments made to the first settlers m Kiifa], the Kitdb Uldt 
al-Kilfa (on the governors of Kdfa], tlic greater history of the Shartfs, the lesser his¬ 
tory of the Sharifs, a classified list (taha/,ul) of jurisconsults and tradilionisls, the 
Kuna 'l-Ashrdf{on the surnames borne by the Sharifs, the Khawdltm al-Khulafd [on 
the signet-rings used by the khalifs], a work on the kadis of Kufa and Basra, the 
Maivastni [periodical mcetimj-placcs), a work on the khalifs, the Kitdb an-ISawddir 
[curious anerdotes], a book of annals, a liislory of al-Ilasar,ilie son of Ali, and obser¬ 
vations on his death, a liislory of the Persians [Fares], a work treating of the oflicers 
who commanded the police guards in the service of the emirs of Irak, lie left 
also some other treatises. As he had the honour of being admitted info the 
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society (3) of [the khalifs) al-Mansiir, al-Mahdi, al-IIadi and ar-Rashid, lie transmitted 
tiown a number of their sayings: “ Al-Mahdi,** said he, addressed me (one even- 
“ ing) in these terms; ‘ Attention, Uaitham ! numerous anecdotes are told of the 
“ ‘ Arabs who dwell in the desert; some speak of their avarice and meanness, others 
“ ‘ of their generosity and beneficence, and these accounts all disagree. What do 
“ ‘ you know on the subject?* f replied: ‘ You have fallen on the knowing one ! 

“ * I once left my famdy, with the intention of visiting some of my kindred, and 
“ " took with me a female camel on which 1 rode* And behold ! she w ent off and 
“ * ran away (4). I followed her till the evening set in, and then I caughlhcr. On 
“ ' looking round, I saw a bedwin tent and went to it. The mistress of it called to 
** * me and said : ‘ Who are you?’ F answered : ‘ A guest.’ She replied ; ‘ What has 
“ ‘ a guest to do with us? The desert is surely wide enough (5).’ She then stood 
“ ‘up to lake some wheat and, having ground it, she kneaded the flour, made it 
** * into bread and sat down to eat. Very soon after, her husband arrived with milk 
“ ‘ and saluted [m]. lie then said; ‘ Who is this man?’ Shcanswered : ‘A guest;’ 
“ * and he said to me ; ‘ God grant you a long life !’ Speaking then to her, he 
‘ said : ‘ Tell me, such a one ! did you give your guest anything to cat?’ She 
* answered : ‘ Yes.’ He entered into the lent, filled a wooden bowl with milk, 
“ * brought it out to me and said : * Drink.’ It was the sweetest draught I ever 
** ‘ drank. ‘ I do not see you eating ?’ said he ; ‘ did she give you anything?’ I 
“ ‘ answered : * No, by Allah I’ He went into her, full of anger, and said : * Woe 
“ * be to you I you eatandlcft your guest [without food) ! ‘ What could I do for him ?’ 
“ ‘ said she ; ‘ oiighl I to give him my own supper to eat ?’ He had then a discus- 
“ ‘ sion w'itli her and ended by giving her a violent stroke on the head, afterwhich, 
“ ‘he took a leather provision bag, wxmt to my camel and cut its throat. ‘ God 
“ ‘ forgive you 1’ 1 exclaimed: ‘ Whatare you doing?’ He replied: ‘ By Allah 1 my 
“ ‘ guest must not pass the night hungry,’ He then gathered some sticks, lighted 
“ ‘ a fire and began to cook bits of meat arranged on skewers. He then eat 
“ * with me, and threw [some morcels] (6) over to her saying: * Eat, and may 
“ ‘God neve, give you food! ’ At day-break, he left me and went away; 
“ ‘so, I remained sitting and troubled in mind. When the day was advanced, 
“ ‘ he returned with a female camel whose beauty the eye would never tire 
“ * in admiring, and said : “ Take this in place of yours.’ He then gave me 
“ ‘ provisions out of the flesh which remained and of the store which he had in his 
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‘ dwelling. 1 set out, and the night brought me to another tent. 1 saluted, and 
‘ the mistress of the tent answered niy salutation and said : ‘ What man are 
“ ‘ you?’ I ans^\ercd ; ‘ A guest." ‘ Welcome 1’ said she, ‘ God grant you long 
“ ‘ life and preserve you !* 1 dismounted ; she look uheal, ground it, kneaded the 

“ ‘ flour and made it into a cake on which she poured cream and milk. She then 
placed it before me, saying : ‘Eat, and excuse [this ?nodrst repast)/ Soon after, 
“ ‘ a surij-looking bedwin Arab came in and saluted. She rendered the salutation. 

“ ‘ W hat man are you V said lie. I answered ; ‘ A guest I’ lie replied : ‘ What 
“ ‘ has a guest to do here ?’ lie then went in to his family and asked for his sup- 
“ ‘ per. She answered : ‘ I gave it to the guest.’ * Ilow dare you give nn supper 
“ Mo a guest ?’ said he. Many A\ords passed betA\ccn them, till, at length, he 
* raised his stick and struck her on the head so a.s to >v(»und her. I began to 
** ‘ laugh, on which he came out of the tent and asked mo wliy I did so. I replied ; 
** * All right I ,(/(» itat mittd) !’ lie insisted on knowing ami I related to him what 
“ ‘ had pas'^ed holwoen the woman ami the man with whom 1 Inid stopped the night 
“ ‘ hefore. lie drew near n.e and said : ‘ ihi' woman here is Ihi* sister of that 

‘‘ ‘ man and the woman who Ii\cs with him is my sislwr!’ I parsed the night 
“ ‘ wuiultTing <;( these thU‘<js> and then went away. ” — lleie is an anecdote 
.‘•omewhat similar : A man, in former time>, was eulm , Jus dinner oulsnlr the door 
of hts honsc) and liad before him a roast lowl. A iieggar went up to him, l)ul was 
sent away disappointed. Now this man wa> rich. He afterwards divorced his wife, 
lost his fortune, and the wile got anolln'r husband, d be second husbaml was one 
day at dinner, willi a roast fowl befoie liim, when a bigg.ir caim* up. He said to 
his wife; “ tiiie liiin the fowl.” .She did so find, on h»oking at the stranger, she 
recogrii.^'i’d in him her foriocr husband. She went to her sectjml hush'ind and told 
him the circum.^lance, on which he said : -‘And !, h\ Allah ! was that \ery beggar 
“ whom he .‘'Gnl awiiy disajipointed. So his prosperity was turned over li* me, by 
“ rea.'ion of bis ingratitude towards (iod.”—riie following anecdote was related by 
^l-Tlaitharn : Anir az-Ziibaidi, the son of Madi Karib (7), had a sword called an- 
Samsdina ; and it came into the possession ui [the kfioiij] Musa ’Mladi, the son of al- 
Mahdi. Amr had given it t(» Said Ibn al-Aa-i the Onniyidc, from whom it passed 
to his descendants. On the death ofal-Mahdi ite/io aflcrwin ds (jot d), it was purclia- 
.sed hy al-lladi, who paid a large sum for it to the heirs. Al-lladi was the most li- 
he:al of the Vbbaslde princ > and the most lieneflccnl. lie drew the i^word from 
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llie scahljurd, laid il before him and gave orders lo adinil llie poels. When they 
entered, he had a measure brought in, containing a badra (8), and told them to 
extemporize verses on that sword, lien Yainin [Henjamin] al-liasri (9) immediately 
hastened to recite these lines : 

<Jf all men, ^liisa ’I-Ainiii is hr wlio possesses Sanisafiia of llie Ziibaidile. llu* vword of 
Ainr winch, as we have licartl, is iIk; best that a scabbard ever sliealed. Dark in colour, it 
encloses wilhiii its sides n heinlock [(llnihah) chillness, and, widi il, d< alli cares not what she 
does. The thundeiboll lighted a hie over iI and llu- smiths mingled poison willi its metal. 
>Mien hared, is outshines the siin, so that he is scare, ly visible. He that diaws it for striking 
need not nnnd whelhcr his left hand wield it or his right. It da/zks the sight and, like a fire¬ 
brand {irhirlrd nn nd), the eve cannot fix on it. 1 he lusire and the temper wincli pervade its 
sides are of llie purest water. It is an excelh iit glave to strike with who, in the 

tuninit of battle, lights lo inaniain his honour; it is an exrelient companion. 

Al-lliidi cxeliiimed ion linnuty thcfic evnes] : “ l>\ Allah ! juu have hit on my 
“ vorv Ihouglits,” and, excited liy joy, he ordered llie sword and Ihc measure of 
money to he givi'ii lo llie anllior. Hen Vamtn, on willidiawing, said lo the oilier 
poet.s : Voiir hopes have been luislrated on m\ account; so, here! take the measure ; 
“ Ihi' sword is enungli fo»ine.” VMladi Ihen rt'inireliased jl for a largi'sum. Al- 
Masudi slates, in his Mnrdj ud-lhibab^ (hat he houghl il from liie jiuel lor fifty 
thousand [dirhints] \H1). llie same author gives only a part ot these verses. — Ffic 
word dliuldh is (he name of a poisonous plan‘ which is often meiilioned in poems. 
}us(i ‘perruhlur] derives I’lom the verb wlneli is pioiionced a.sm in the preterit and 
yasi in llie aoMst ; it lnn^t iiul ho conloiinded with the veiha.sa, which means 

to cinnniil a sin. —Al-Masudihas in.^nled the following relation in llml eliajiler of the 
j)lnruj ad-Jtah'ib which Irealsuf llie reign of llisham l!in Vhvl al-.Malik ; “A1 llaitharn 
Ihn Adi .'^lale.s lliat Omar (II) Ihn Hani related lo him .i-x ioliows ; “ 1 went forth 
With Alid Allah IlmAli, ihe uncle of T/ic do/msh/c/./m/t/N; a^-^alVall and al-Mansur. 
“ hen we eame lo the Ion h of [ihr (Jmdojide A/m/i/'j llishini Ihn Ahd al-Malik, we 
“ dug out the hod). Il was in goo»l presetvalioii au»I nothing was missing but the 
cartilage of the nose. Ahd Allah gave il eighty strokes of a whip and then had it. 
“ hurnl. We ! .on went to ihe leriiloiy oflkihik {fiCar Adepyu''^ ^nd opene<l 

of Sulainian Ihn Ahd al-Malik. llieie W'e found iiulhing mure than the haek-hone, 
the skull and the ribs. These we burned, and did the same with llie other bodies 
ol the Omaiyides who wire inlernd al Riniiisiin. VVe then went to Damascus 
and opened the grave ol «(i '\\(diu ihn Ahd ul-Maiik, liul found in il no remains. 
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“ either great or small. VVe dug open the grave of Abd al-Malik and found only 
“ some bones of the skull. Having then opened the grave ofYazid Ibn Moawia, we 
“ found in it only one bone and remarked, in the place where the body had been 
** deposiled, a dark line of a matter like ashes which extended from one end of the 
“cavity to the other. e then visited successively the other (Omaiyide) tombs 
“ situated in different countries and burned wlialever remains we found in them.’' 
The motive which induced Abd Allah to treat tlius the bodies of the Omaiyides was 
this : Zaid, the son of Ali Zain al-Aabidin (ro/. 11. p. 209) and the grandson of al* 
Husain, the son of Ali Ibn Abi Talib,—the same Zaid of whom we have spoken in 
the life of the vizir Ibn Bakiya [page 275 of thin voL), —took up arms against 
Uisham Ibn Abd al-Malik and aspired to the khalifat. A number of shorifs and 
Koran-readers followed his standard. He was attacked by Yusuf Ibn Omar ath- 
Thakafi, a chief whose life we shall give, and his partisans were put to rout. He re¬ 
mained (ow the field of battle] \Nith a few friends and, \Nhilsl fighting N\ith the utmost 
bravery, he recited the following lines, as applicable to bis own case : 

'Tis mIc to live and hard to die; a hitlt'r draught each of them is for me. But, since ! must 
submit to one or to the other, I shall honorably march lowanls my death. 

The night separated the two armies and Zaid returned to his tent) covered with 
wounds. An arrow had struck him on the forehead, and a barber-surgeon, who 
w^as brought from a [neighbouring; town to extract the iron point, drew it out wilhuul 
knowing who the w'ounded man was ; for this they concealed from liim. Zaid 
expired immediately after and was buried by his partisatis in the bed of a running 
stream. They covered his grave witli earth and weeds, and let the water [resume its 
course and) flow over it. The barber was present at (he inlormcnl and, wishing to 
gain the favour of Yusuf, he went, the next morning, and informed him of the 
place where the grave was, Yusuf had the body taken out, and sent the head to 
Hisham who, in return, wrote to him the order to strip the body naked and faslen 
it to a cross. This was done. A poet in the service of the Omaiyides composed a 
verse on this occasion and, in it he said, addressing the descendants of Abu Tdlih : 

We have crucified tliat Zaid of yours on ihc trunk of a datearcc; and 1 never yet saw a 
man who was well-guided attaclied to the trunk of a tree. 


The lower part of this cross was then encased in masonry (12), At a later penodj 
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llisharn wrote to Yusuf, ordering him to burn the body and scatter the ashes to the 
winds. This look jdacc in the year 121 (A. D. 739) or 122. According to Abu 
Bakr Ibn Aiyasb (vol, I. p. 553) and a number of the persons who related historical 
anecdotes, Zaid’s naked body remained on the cross for five years, and no one, 
during that period, ever saw the privy parts of it; God, in bis favour to Zaid, 
having veiled them from sight. It A\as in tlie Kundsa (13) of Kufa that the body 
was crucified. When Yaliya, tlie son of Zaid, made his appearance in Khorasan, 
— lliis event is well known (lAj, — al-Walid Ibn Yazid, who was then reigning, 
wrote to the governor of Kufa the order to burn the body of Zaid with the wood to 
’.vliich it was attached. This he did and then scattered the ashes to the wind, 
on the hank of the Eiij)hrales. God best knows wliich is the true account. It was to 
a\enge his cousins that Ahd Allah treated the Oniaiyides in the same manner as they 
had treated the descendants of Ali. —The following anecdote was related by al- 
llailham : ** I was appointed to collect tlie cattle-lax due by the Danu Fazara, 
“ and a man of that tribe came to me and said : ‘ Shall 1 shew \ou something extra- 
‘ <n’(linar\ ?' ( answered : ‘ Yes.’ and he lead me to a high mountain in wliieh 
*• there was an opening.* lie hid im* enter, hut I replied that the giiivle should 
“ alwa\s go lir^t. lie went in, 1 followed and a niimher ol peo[>le came after us. 
“ The [passttijc ifi tin) mountain sometimes got narrow and sometnm's widened, 
“ (ill wc at length saw a light. We went up to it, aiul helioM a ereMCO stietched 
“ across the ground and jaxelins were sticking in the suli‘s of the caxern:15). Wc 
“ drew IIkmu out and found them to he the arrows made use of h^ nn cxlmrf (jinnl 
“ nne, that of) Aad. On the rock was engraxed an inscrij)tion, the letters of whicli 
“ were of two fingers’ length, or perhaps mure. Ihe wiiting was Arahic, ami 
the inscription ran thus : 

u Shall \\v ever return (l(**i to the dwellings al llie fool ol'Zu ’l-Liwa, tlicLiwa of tin- vands. 
and thus he assured that our hearts s|>ok» us true. Ilia' coiinlr\ was ours and \\(' loveil it; 
for men are nice, and a liome is alwaxs a home. » 

It is related iiat Ahu Auwas Ibn Ham, the poet of whom we liave spoken 
(i5oL 1. p, 391), went to one of the [literary] sittings which al-llailham had began 
to hold. The iallei , not recognizing liim , did not invite him to approacli nor 
offer iiini a nearer place. So, the other rose up in a passion [and went mray). 
AUnailham asked who he was and, having heard his name, he exclaimed : “ God 
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** preserve me I this is a calamity whicli I did not mean to draw upon myself. Rise 
“ up and let us go after him, thatAve may offer him oiir excuses.” On reaching the 
poet’s door, he knocked and mentioned who he was. Being told hv the other to 
enter, he AvenI in and found him sitting (Oti the floor), and straining uahtJ (17). 
The houst' itself was arranged in a manner hefitting a {debauihee) like him. 
Al-Ilaitham then said : “ The granting of pardon belongs to God and afterwards to 
“ you. By Allah 1 I did not recognize you ; but the fault was yours, because you 
neglected mentioning your name. You thus prevented us from showing you 
fitting respect and treating you with due regard.” Seeing that Ahii Niivvas 
appeared to accept his excuses, he added : “I beg of you to spare me [and suppress) 
“ whatever verses you ma\ have just composed on me.” The poet replied : Then* 
“ is no means of recalling the past, hut you have the assurance [that] for the future 
“ (I shall not attar/i you]V' On this al-llaitham said : “ Tell me what is the past, 
“ and my life shall he the ransom of a ours!” Tie answered : “ It is a verse 
“ which I uttered during the state [of irritntion) in which you may perceive me 
“ still to he.” Al-llailhani requested him to repeat it and, on his refusal, he 
insisted so much that he obtained his wish. The poet reevted as follows : 

Ilaithrim, the ‘ion of Vdi! you arc not of the Arabian st(u‘k and it is only indircrih (IH) that 
you belong to the tribe of Tai. When you make {<>(' yotir futht'r] Adi a desccmlanl of Thoal, 
place the <1 of his name Ijcforc ilie n, in tracing up his genealogy (IP). 

Al-Haitham ro.se up and left him, but, some time after, the remaining verses of 
the piece came to his knowledge. Here lliey are : 

Haitham, the son of A<li, is so changeable in mind that, e\er\ day, he sets his foot m the 
stirrup. He is always saddling and unsaddling [hh rnnif'l , for a journey to \isit a irirh' enfran- 
chased.shne or an Arab. He has a tongue excited {to iloqunur) by his natural genius (20); 
one would think lie had ahvays travelled (/i/re on Arab of thf (t>‘srrf') upon u earners jiillion. 1 
should like to see him set upon the bridge and mounted on a steed (n cross) nearly as worthless 
as liimself. O that I saw him covering that steed Aviili a raiment of blood, to replace the fila¬ 
ments and leaver {which covered it before). Cod help thee! {sntijilefoti /) you need not be so 
proud of your parentage; {to sf/ji/tort ijoi/r jjrefr,isio7is\ you borrowed a genealogy from books. 

On this, Al-IIaitliam returned to Ahu IN uwds and said : “Good God ! did you not give 
“ me the assurance and llie promise that you Avould not satirize me The other 
answered [in thes^ words of the Kordn, sur. xwi, verse 226): “ They [the poets] say 

“ that which they do not.”—The anecdotes concerning al-Haitham are very 
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numerous, but we have already given sufficient details. He was born before the 
year 130 (A. D. 747), and he died on the 1st of Muharram, 206 (6lh June, A. D. 
821), or 207, according to another statement. Ibn Kutaiba’s Jl/«dn/* places 
his death in the year 209. He left posterity at Baghdad. As-Samani [vol. II. 
p. 156) says, in his Ansdh, under the word al~Bohtori, that he died A. 11. 209 at 
Fam as-Silh, aged ninety-three years. Another author adds that he died at the 
house of al-Hasan Ihn Sahi (vol. I. p. 408). We have already mentioned, in the 
life of Buran (vol. I. p, 269), that her marriage with al-Mamun took place at Fam 
as-Silh, in that year. From this it appears that al-Uailham was one of the company 
which he had with him. —We have already spoken of Tai [vol. L p. 354), 
and (shall speak) of Bohtori. Thoali means descended from Thoal, the son of 
Amr, the son of al-Ghaulh, the son of Tai. The rest of the genealogy will be 
found in our article on al-Bohtori, under the letter W. A number of families 
descended from Tai bore the surname of Thoali; such were the Bohtori, the 
Salaman and others. To the tribe of Thoal belonged Amr Ibn al-Masih alh-Thoali, 
[the chief] wdio accompanied one of the deputations sent by the Arab tribes to the 
Prophet. He became a Mbslim at Medina, being then one hundred and fifty years 
of age. He was the best archer of all the Arabs. It is to him that the poet Amr 
al-Kais Ilondoj al Kindi, the son of Hojr, alludes in this verse ; 

Sometimes an archer of the tribe of Thoal, tburstingout his hands from his hiding-place (^1). 

This is one of the arguments adduced by lbnKulaiba,iu his Tabakdi ash'Shuward, 
to prove that Amr al-Kais lived about forty years before the Propbel; for such is the 
conclusion announced by that author. 


(1) In the Arabic text the term emp’ yed is kutub mu^annufa. In tlie introdnetion to the first volumr* of 
this translation, page xxv, and in a nolo oi the second volume, pape. 4 89, 1 offered conjectural explanations 
of this term. I am now inclined to think that it means works in which the divers matters are classed and 
arranged under sejiaratc heads, each chapter being appropriated tc» a particular subject. Al-Jauhari savs, lu 
hi.s dictionary, that tne verb mmuo/’ signifieN to dispose o thmg in classes. 

(*) The term sawAd signifies darkness, verdure, a crowd, and was eraployofl to designate the territory in 
which Basra and Kdfa were situated. It thus included the ancient Chaldsea and Babylonia. See vol. Jl, p. 417. 

(3) Literally : to the sittings. 

^4) In this narration al-Haithara imitates the idiom spoken by the nomadic Arabs. 

(3) This seems to mean : you may easily Hud another halting-place. 
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(6) The civilised Arabs, those who inhabited towns, handed the meat to their guests ; those of the desert 
threw it to them. Sec a remarkable instance in Amr al-Kais's Muallaka, 10th verse. 

(7) For the history of tins Amr, see the third volume of M. Caussin do Perceval’s Essai sur Vhistoirt dtt 
Arabes. 

(8) A hddra was ten thousand dirhenus; about two hundred pounds sterling. Some say that any sum, 
from one thousand diihenis to ton thousand formed a hadra. 

(9) 1 ran find no information respecting this poet who, to judge from his names, was a Jew and a native 
of Basra. 

(10) About one thousand piuinds sterling. 

(11) The edition of Billdk reads Muammar, 

(12) The text has: and he built a column underneath the wood, or beam. 

(13) The word kundsa signifies a i>late where the dirt and sweepings of a towm are deposited. 

(14) See Price’s Retrospect of Mahommedan history^ vol. I, pages 570, 57*. 

(15) Literally : in the mountain. 

(16) l.ileraUy: shall theie e\crlic a return, 
fl 7) See vol. 1, p. 316. 

(18) The Arabic words are , which 1 render by conjecture. 

(19) The Word dal signifies: counterfeit, spurious, bastard. 

(20) Here, and in some other passages of the same piece, I translate by conjecture. 

\21) See my Dmdn (f Amro'Ikais, page 56, 


WASIL IBN ATA 


Abu Uudaifa Wasil Ibn Ala, the Motazililc, known also by the name of al-Ghazzal, 
was a mawla to t)ie tribe of Dubba or, b^ another statement, to the tribe of Makhziim. 
He was one of those great masters of the Arabic language (1) who discoursed on 
scholastic theology {/ialdm) and other sciences. lie lisped in pronouncing the letterr 
[rd] and Urns made of it a gh [ghain], Abu 'l-Abbus a\-Mubarrad [page^i of ihh 
vuL) mentions him in the Kdmil and speaks of him in these terms: “ Wasil Ibn 
‘‘ Ata was really a wonderful man. He had a horrid lisp in pronouncing the letter 
“ r and, for that reason, he never, in speaking, made use of words wherein it oc- 
“ curred. No one perceived the {difficulty he had to surmount), such was his 
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“ mafitery over the language and Ihe fluency of his pronunciation.” Alluding to 
this, a Motaziiitc poet named Abii *t-Turuk ad-Dubbi, said, in praise of the talent 
with which Wasil made speeches without employing the r, a letter which presents 
itself very frequently in discourse and which was (for him) as if it did not exist : 

Skilled (nlhn) in replacing one IcUcr by another, and surpassing every preacher, whose vain 
{doctrines) were {t/ms) overcome by the truth (2). 

And another poet said, on the same subject: 

When speaking of wheat (bt^rr) he employs {Ibr ivnrd) kamh^ and, in his enmity to the 7\ he 
manages adroitly to express {in other letters the word) shinr {poetry). He never says mnfnr 
{rain), even in the haste of spcecli, but comes out with {the woi'd) ghaith ; so greatly he fears 
the rain {mata?'). 

It is related that he said, in speaking of Bashshar Ibn Burd [voL L p. 254) : “ Is 
** there no one wlio will kill lliat blind fellow surnamed Abii MudJ? By Allah I if 
“ treachery were not a characteristic of the Shiites, I should send a person to cut 
open his belly whilst li^ is on his couch. Then he would {no longer) be a Sadusidc 
or an Okailide.” lie said this blind fellow [aamd) to avoid saying Bashshdr and 
Dartr; instead of Mughniriija or Mansiiriya [the names of Shiite sects), he employed 
the word Ghdliya (%.e. exlravagants, the names of another Shi He sect); being un¬ 
willing to say arsalt {which means I should send), he cliosc the word bcatht, and 
instead of marked {sleeping-place) or of fardsh [bed), he made use of the w'ord madjd 
[rouehj; to avoid saying yabkar [split open], he employed the term yabaadj [burst); he 
brought in tlie Okailides and the Sadusidcs because Bashshar was a mawta to the 
first mentioned of these tribes and had dwelt for some lime with the second.—As- 
Samani [vol. 11. p, 156) slates, in his Ansdb, under the title Mutazili, that Wasil 
Ibn At&usedto go and sit with (3) al-Hasan al-Basri [vol. L p. 370), but disputes 
having arisen (concerning the dogmas of the faith), the Kiiarijites taught that whoever 
committed a great sin was an infidel {and deserved to be pul to death) ; whilst the 
general opinion of the Moslims was that such a man was a true believer, though 
guilty of a heinous sin. On this Wdsil Ibn Ala left both parties, declaring that a 
wicked man of the Moslim community was neither a believer nor an infidel, but 
held a middle station between the two. This made al-Hasan expel him from his 
school (4); WAsil, having seceded [motazel] from him, got fora pupil (5) Amr Ibn 
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Obaid (voL 11. p. 393). These two and Ibeir followers received the nickname of 
Motazilites (seceders) . This is the passage to which 1 referred in my article on Amr 
Ibn Obaid, in case the reader wished to know the signification and origin of the term 
Motazilite. In my notice on Katada Ibn Diama as-Sadusi {vol. II. p. 513) 1 men¬ 
tioned that it was he who gave them this name. WasiPs skill in avoiding the 

letter r became proverbial, and poets have often alluded to it in their verses. It 

is thus that Abii Muhammad al-Khazin (6) said, in a high-sounding kastda com¬ 
posed in praise of the Sahib Ibn Abbad (vol. 7. p. 212) : 

Truly, on the day of gifts he avoids saying tlie word 7iOy and that with as much care as 

Ibn Ata avoids the letter r. 

Another poet said of a person whom he loved and who lisped : 

-,«'V, ■ 

Lisp (to me) that?* again; (it sounds to sweetly) that, if Wasil was present and heard it, he 
would never again suppress the r. 

By another : 

Do you treat my love as you treat the letter r, which jou {acoul and) never utter; you have 
rejected me as if jou were Wasil. 

How admirably said ! how beautiful the expression : you have rejected me as if 
you were IVdsif (7) I Another poet has said : 

Treat me not like the altf of union [hanizn wasil) (8); I should then (like tVj, be rejected ! 
treat me not as AVasil did the r. 

The celebrated SpanisJj poet, Abu Omar Yusuf Ibn Harun al-Kindi i _ 

who died A. 11. 403 (A. D. 1013), is the author of the following lines, in wliicti, 
however, lie makes no allusion to Wasil: 

Neither the r nor I can hope to obtain jonr favour; being rejected (bxj you), the same mis- 
forlime unites us both, and [in that) we arc equal. 'When I was alone, I wrote it on the palm 
of my hand, and remained sighing, both I and it (iO). 

This is a subject so vast that we cannot go on with it any farther; and the ex¬ 
amples which we have given are quite sufficient.—A great number of verses have 
been composed by poets on the defect of pronunciation by which the letter s is con- 
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verted into th (or ts). Here, for instance, is a piece al^tributed to Abu Nuwas (vol» 
/. p. 391); though it is not to be found in his collected poetical works. It may pro¬ 
bably have been transmitted down orally by Ali Ibn Hamza al-lspahani (It), who 
knew by heart and taught to others a great number of poems. The verses are 
remarkable for their elegance and sweetnes : 

I asked that tender fawn [umi/Ien) what was her name, and she answered: “ Mirdfts. ” 
When the night came on, she handed me a cup of wine and said : “ (Fear not!) the people are 
“ asleep. Sec how beautiful the garlands which crown us! the jasmine and the myrtle con- 
“ tribuit* to adorn them.” On hearing her lisp, I also became a lisper and said : “ 'Where is the 
“ pitcher and the wine-cup (12].” 

If I undertook to give here every piece of this kind, I should be led very far. 
There are, however, but few which allude to the lisping of the letter r, and there¬ 
fore shall insert the following : 

I swear l)j tl»e whiteiioss of niy bekned’s teeth! by the beauty-spot like the point on the 
tiha (^) which is seen on her cheek when the ringlet is hirned aside! that her Mosulian lisp 
has fascinated me. The lo>e it inspirc's has cast me into a swollen sea [of imssimt). The checks 
of tiiat fair one who speahs wilJi a forojgn accent are sliadcd by scorpions (riuf/lf'/s) empowered to 
sli/ig rne alone. When slic speaks, the deafest of the deal l.eai ken to the tuneful lisping of ber 
woitls. She says to me, when 1 kiss her shining mondi, — for it is she whom 1 love and who 
grants me nil I wish for,— (s/te says) when the cup of ebriety is emptied and the tint of the 
wine displavs its fairest colours ou her cheeks : “ Go on geiilh iTor the inebriating lijpior which 
“ you sij) from the vine of my lips will only add inioxicalion u> intoxication (13).” 

This poet has w'cll expressed the lliought. In the last verse are a great number of 
rs wliicli have been replaced by ghs. —Al-Khuhzaruzzi, a poet of whom w'e have 
already spoken {page 530 of this vol.), composed the following piece on a girl who 
lisped the r, hut he does not indicate this lisp except in the last word of the last 
verse : 


At al-Karkh is a fawMi who speaks with a lisp; and lisping is a (\ualily which 1 require {in a 
ymstres'i). How like is her waist to that of the wasp! it is even as thin as the scorpion [rimjlet 
pendent) on her check. Her lips enclose a iheriac which lieals the sting, when its violenco 
burns iny ho.u l. If 1 say, when enihritcing her : “ May my life he the ransom of lliine ! Die 

** inilii; uhi esl [mentuln] 7” she replies “ I do not know” (14). 

One word has brought on another and diverted us from our subject, namely, the 
history of Wasil Ibn Alu. His neck was so long that people reproached liiiii for it 
as a fault, and Bashsbar Ibn Burd composed on it the following verses; 
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'4 Why should I be plagued with a ghnzidl (a cot ton-spinner) whose neck is like that of an 
osirich in the desert, whether he stays or goes away? That camcloopard’s neck of yours, what 
do you mean with it? I mind it not. You call those men infidels who declared a certain man 
(t. e. yon) to he so (ir>). 

!^hose two persons had a great dislike for each other and proofs of their mutual 
jealousy are very numerous; we have already mentioned what Wasil said of Bashshar. 
Al-Mubarrad informs us, in his KdmiL that Wasil was not a spinner {ghazzdfj, but 
that he received this surname because he frequented the cotton-spinners for the 
purpose of discovering poor and virtuous females to whom he might distribute alms. 
He then adds; “ Wasil had a very long neck, and it is related that Amr Ibn Obaid, 
** said, before making his acquaintance: * No good ran come of that man as long as 
“ ‘he has such a neck.’ " Wasil composed a number of works, such as a treatise 
on the different, sects of the Morjians (16), another on the repenting of one’s sins, 
moiher eniiil^ ^e InUrmcdiate station, another containing pious discourses in which 
the letter r was not to be found, another on the Madni or rhetorical figures of the 
Kordn, another consisting of discourses on the unity of (tod and on justice (/’rcc-tpi//), 
a recital of what passed between him and Amr Ibn Obaid,^ a guide to the knowledge 
of the truth [as Sabtl ila mdrifa tal-hakh], a treatise on the Dawa (or doctrine pro¬ 
fessed by him), a classified list [tahakdt] of the learned and the ignorant, etc. The 
anecdotes related of hinf are very numerous. lie was born in Medina, A. II. 80 
(A. D. 699-700), and be died in the year 131 (A. D. 748-9) (17). 

(1) Literally : He was one (jf the eloquent imdms. 

(2) The meaning’' ol‘ the last hemistich may perhai>s have oscapetl the translator. 

(3) The expression ^1 to go and sit near ” a person, signiiies, probably, to attend his lessons. 

(i) Literally ; from the place where he held Ins sittings 

(5) Literally : a by-sitter. 

(6) AbA Muhammad Abd Allah Ibn Ahmad, surnamed al-KhAzin (ttie treasurer, or librarian), was one o 
the most distinguished poets of IspahAn. The SAhib Ibn AbbAd treated him with great favour, chose him 
for his librarian and admitted him into bis parties ol pleasure, AfUT some lime,Ab6 Muhammad left him in 
a moment of anger and continued, during a few years, to lead a straggling life in lrAk,in Syria and in HijAz. 
He afterwards rejoined the SAhib at JurjAn, Ath-ThaAlibi, who furnishes these indications, gives, in his 
Yatima, several pieces of verse composed by al-KbAzin; but does not indicate the year of his death, which 
probably occurred before the beginning of the filth century of the hijra (A, I). 1010). 

(7) Our author admires this hemistich because it bears another meaning, namely: as if you meant to take 
me into favour. 
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(8) The letter tailed the altf of union is elided in the pronunciation. 

(9) The next vol. contains an article on the poet ar-RarnAdi. He entered into a conspiracy against the 
▼kir AbA AArnir al-MansCir^ who was then all-powerful in Cordova. For his adventures, see M. Dozy’s 
Hiatoire des Muautmans d'Eapagne, tome 111, p. 172 et seq, 

(10) I do not know what the poet means by this verse, which I may, perhaps, have misunderstood. 

(M) Abft ’1-Faraj Ali Ibn Hamza of Isp.tliAn, composed a work on eminent Persians and published editions 
of the poetical works left by Abfl Tarnmain, Abd NuwAs and al-Bohton. Hajji KhalUa places his death in 
the year 3 3C (A. D, 960 -7). This was also the year jii winch look place the death of Abd ’1-Faraj Ali Ibn al~ 
IJuanin of IspaliAn, the author of the KiUlb ai-Agfaint, \ol. II, p. 249, Professor Flugel considers them to be 
one and the same person. 

(12) In the text of this piece, every s ol the dialogue i.s rei-l.iced by ih. 

(18) The last verse, il correctly written, .should run thus: 

jSL ^ ^^ {jy 

(14) She said ma udghi instead of ma adri. 

(lb) Thi.s is an allusifui to the doctrine professed by \VAs> I and already indicated by our author. 

(16) Sec Sale's I‘rehniinary discouise to his translation ot tie KorAii, section Vlll, 

^171 The edition ol ih'ilAlv and one oi my manuscripts offer the date 181 as that of \Vasirs death. It does 
not appear to be acceptable; that given in Uic other manuscripts and in the Nujum is })robably the true one, 
and, as such, is adopted here. 


WATIIIMA IBN MUSA 


Abu Yazid Walhima, the son of Musa, ibe sun of al-Fural, bore llie surnames 
of al-Washsha, al-Ftirisi al-Fasawi ((he nlk-merccr, native of the town of Fasa in 
Persia), Having proceeded from bis native place to Basra, he went from that to 
Egypt, whence bo travelled as a merchant to Spain, lie dealt in silk brocades. 
In a work compused by him on the history of the great apostasy {ridda]y he 
mentions the [Arabian] tribes which apostatized on the death of the Prophet, and. 
gives an account of the expeditions sent against them by (the hhalif) Abu Bakr 
as-Siddik. lie relates also the manner in which the war was carried on, and gives 
an account of what passed between these insurgents* and the Musulmans, He 
mentions in il also the tribes which returned to Ihc true faith, the atlacks directed 
against those who refused to pay the (zaktd oi tylhc on cattle), and relates all that 
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took place between Khalid Ibn al-Walid al-Makbznmi and Malik Ibn JNuwaira 
al-Yarbui, on whose death some well-known elegies were composed by bis brother 
Mutammim. In ibis w'ork be relates tlie manner in which Malik was killed, and 
gives the text of the poems composed by Mutammim and others on that event. It is 
a good work and contains much useful information. We have already mentioned, 
in the life of Abu Abd Allah al-AVakidi [page iii of this voL), that he also composed 
a good work on the apostasy. I do not know ifWalhima wrote any other work than 
the one I have spoken of; but be acquired a great reputation : Abu 'I-Walid Ibn 
al-Faradi [vul. II. p. 68 ) speaks of him in his [biographical] history of Spain ; the 
/id/i-Abu Abd Allah al-Humaidi [page 1 of this voL] mentions him in the Judwa 
lal-Muklabis, Abii Said Ibn Yiinus [vol. 11. 93) in bis History of Egypt, and 
AbCuSaad as-Samani(t'o/. II. p. 156), in his under the word Washshd. He 

there says ; “ He dealt in ivashi, which is a stuff made of silk.” A number of 
persons have borne this surname, one of whom was the Walluma here mentioned. 
Vv athinia returned from Spain to Egypt, and died in Old Cairo on Monday, the 
lOlh of the first Jumada, 237 {9th November, A. D. 851). Abu Said Ibn Yunus 
says, in his History, that Wathima left a son whose name.i were Abu Uifaa Omara 
Ibn Wathirna, and who taught traditions on the authority of Abu Salih, al-Lailli Ibn 
Saad’s secretary (1), on that of his own father and on that of other Tradilionists. 
A history in the form of annals was composed by him. He was bom in Old 
Cairo, and he died on the eve of Thursday, the 23rd of the latter Jumada, 289 
(4th June, A. D. 902), Wathima means a heap of herbs or of provisio7is ; it 
signifies also a rock, and is employed as a proper name for men. It means also 
the stone made use of to strike fire. The Arabs say, in one of their oaths: ** 

“ him who brought forth the adk from the jarima and fire from the wathima I ” 
Adk means a date-tree, and jarhna a datc-kerjicl. We have spoken of (he 
word Fasawi in the life of Abu Ali al-Farisi [vol. I. p. 381), and in that of Arslan 
al-Basasiri [vol. I.p. 173), so we need not repeat our observations here. Having 
mentioned the names of Malik and of his brother Mutammim, I feel obliged to give 
here a sketch of their history, which is very interesting. Malik Ibn Nuwaira was 
one of those princely-minded and eminent men who acted as radtfs [liculcnants) to 
kings (2). Badifs were of two sorts : one rode behind the prince and on the same 
camel, when they went out to hunt, or to any place of amusement. The office 
of the second was much more eminent; when the prince held a court of justice. 
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and happended to quit his seat, the radif took his place and judged between the 
contending parties. This Mdlik is the same whose name occurs in the proverbial 
expression : A pasture-ground, but not like that of as-Saaddn: a source, hut not like 
that of Suddd, and a hero, but not like Mdlik. He was a gallant cavalier, a poet, a 
cliief devotedly obeyed by his tribe; full of audacity and bravery, so remarkable for 
his thick head of hair that he was designated by the epithet of Jafdl [hairy-head]. 
When the Arabian tribes sent deputations to the Prophet, he was one of those who 
went and, having embraced the Moslim religion, he was nominated by the Prophet 
collector of the alms-tax [sadaka] payable by his tribe. When the Arabs apostatized, 
after the death of the Prophet, by their refusing to pay the tax, Malik did as the others. 
On the appointment of Abu Bakr to the khalifat, Khalid Ibn al-Walid marched 
against tlie rebels and halted at the place where Malik was (3). This chief had 
already gathered in tlie tax imposed on his tribe, the Banu Yarbua, and appro¬ 
priated it to his own use. Khalid spoke to him on the subject and received this 
answer: “ I fulfill the duty of prayer but shall not pay the tax.’'—“Do yoii 
“ not know,” said Khalid, “that prayer and the payment of this tax go together? 
“ one will not be accepted without the other.”—Malik answered : “Was it your 
“ master who said that?”—Khalid replied : “ Do you not consider him to be your 
“ master also? by Allah ! I have a great mind to strike off ^our head.” Then, 
afleralong altercation, Khalid said: “ I shall lake your life.”—“ Is that also the order 
“ which >our master gave you ?” said Malik. —“ Do you say that after what you 
“ have already said?” exclaimed Khalid; “by Allah! l*shall take your life!” 
Abd Allah Ibn Omar [t'ol. I. p. 567), and Abii Katada the Ansar (5) were present 
at this scene and remonstrated with Khalid, but he would not hearken to them. 
Malik then said : “ O Khalid! send us to Abu Bakr and let him judge between us ; 
“ you have already done so for others who were more culpable than we.” Khalid 
“ answered : “May God never forgive me-my sins, if 1 do not kill you!” He then 
ordered Dirar Ibu al-Azwar al-Asadi to strike off his head. On this, Malik turned 
towards his wife, Omni Mutammim, and said to Khalid : “ There is the person who 
“ costs me my life.” She was, indeed, extremely beautiful. Khalid replied : 
“ Not at all 1 It is Goil who slays you for abandoning Islamisin.” Malik declared 
that he was a Moslim. “ Dirar I ” said Khalid, “ strike off his head.” This 
was done, and the head was put in the place of one of the three stones which sup¬ 
ported the flesh-pot. Malik, as we have said, surpassed most men by the abundance 
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of his hair, which was so thick, lliat the meat was cooked in the pot before the 
fire had readied the skull. Ibn al-Kalhi {page GOSofihis voL) slates, in his Jam- 
hara, that Malik was put lo death on the day of al-Bitah (5). Ilis brother Mulam- 
mim escaped and composed elegies on his death. Khalid seized on the wife 
of Malik, — or by another account he purchased her out of the booty,—and married 
her. It is said that he allowed her lo wail till she had thrice her periodical infir¬ 
mity, and then obtained her consent to marry him. lie invited Ibn Omar and Abu 
Kalada to the wedding, but the\ refused, and the former said lo him : “1 shall 
“ write to Abu Bakr and relate to him wliat has passed.” Khalid ^vas inflexible 
and married her. This induced Abu Nuhair (C) as-Saadi lo compose the follow¬ 
ing lines : 

Say lo the tribe whom the horsemen trampled under foot: How long this night appears 
after the death of Malik! He treated with ini(iuil> on account of his w ife, and Khalid. who 
committed the crime, was in love with her long before. He executed his purpose without 
endeavouring to rein in hi.s passion and control it. He thus became a married man, and Malik, 
wlio perished as all things must, was rediici’d to nothing. M ho now remains after him to pi*oteci 
the widows and the orphans? >Vho is there now to aid the poof and the destitute'^ The Tarni- 
mides (7), from the highest to the lowest (8), ha^c received a fatal stroke m the person of llieii 
cavalier, Ijimon whom they fixed their hopes, him with the slender shoulders (1)]. 

When intelligence of this event readied Ahu Bakr and Omar, the latter said lo 
the former ; “ Khalid has committed adultery ; order him to be lapidated.” Abu 
Bakr replied : “ 1 caanol allow him lo be lapidated; he only interpreted wrong 
*• [his orders)." —“ But,” said Omar, “ he has killed a Moslirn.”— “ I cannot pul 
“ him to death for that,” said the other; ‘Oieonlv interpreted wrong (/tis orders].’' 
“ Then deprive him of his commandment,” said Omar. — “ No,” replied Ahu Bakr, 
“ I shall never sheath a sword which God drew against the wicked.”—Such is the 
relation given of this affair in the hook composed hv Walliinia and in that of al* 
Wakidi, and let them he answerable for its truth. — .Mulammini Ihn Nuwaira, the 
hnilhcr of Malik, bore the surname of Ahu Nahshal, and was celebrated as a poet, 
lie seldom stirred out of his liouse (or ten/), and troubled liimself little about liis 
own affairs, because he relied on his brother. He was deformed in body and 
had lost an eye. When he was informed of Malik’s death, he went to the mosque 
of the Prophet [at Medina] and, liaving taken his place behind Ahu Bakr, he said 
[with him) tlie morning praver. W hen the khalif, who was in the mihrdb turned 
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round (to the congregation) ^ Mulamrnim stood up and, leaning on the extremity of 
his bow, recited these lines : 

He was truly admirable when the winds howled about the tents, he who was slain by you, 
Ibnal-Azwar! You invited him in God’s name and you betrayed him; had he invited you, 
under the safeguard of his honour, he would not have betrayed. 

(On pronouncing these Inst words^] lie pointed to Abu Baler who exclaimed : “By 
“ Allah! I never invited him nor ever betrayed him.” The poet continued thus : 

Admirable be as, either sheathed in mail or unarmed! How excellent a retreat was his 
dwelling for the benighted traveller who perceived the light of his tin*! L'nder his dress be 
concealed no turpitude: lie was, in disposition, mild, and in conduct, chaste. 

He then wept and, ceasing to lean upon his bow, he sat down and lamented so 
bitterly that tears flowed from his blind eye. Omar Ibn al-Khatlab went up to him 
and said : “1 wish you had composed such an elegy as that on the death of my 
“brother /aid.” Mutamniim answered: “OAbiiHafs! if 1 thought that my 
“ brother had gone to thg jduce where yours is now, 1 should not lament his 
“ dealli.” (hi thi.s, Omar said : “ Ncter, since I lost Zaid, did any man give me 
“ sweeter cons(»lalion than Mulammirii.”—/.aid, the son of al-Kluittah. fella martyr 
in the liallle of al-Yamuma (!(>'. Omar used to say : “ I enjoy the breath of the 
“ zephyr because it Idows from llic spot where Zaid rcfioscs.” It is staled that 
dinar said to Mutamniim: “ If I could make verses on the death of niy brother, 
“ they should he like what you made on the death of yours.” — It is stated that Mu- 
lammim had composed an elegy on Zaid. hut did not well succeed; so, Omar said to 
him : “ Why was your elegy on the death of Zaid so difTerent from that wliicli you 
“ composed on Malik?” The poet answered : “ By Allah I I was moved to lament 
“ Malik for motive.s which (lul not lead n’C to lament Zaid. ” Omar said to him 
“ one day : “ You an' really a man of judgment; how was your brother, compared 
“ with you?” He replied : “My brother would mumit a thafdl {slow-paced) Ci\me\, 
“ in a thiindcririg (dziz) and cloudy tsurrdd) night, leading by the bridle a restive horse 
“ ijardr], and carrying in his hand a heavy spear. On his shoulders was a small 
“ cloak (faliit) and, on each side of him, a proNision hag [nuizdda]; and he would 
“ ride on till morning with a smile on his face.” dhe word dziz ' signilies the 
sound of thunder ; sarrdd means a thin cloud in which there is no ivalcr; — 
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thafdl (J!^) is a slow-paced camel, so heavy that it can hardly walk; /drtir is or 

horse which disobeys the rein; afahtt cloak is one which scarcely holds on the 

person who wears it; mazdda is the water-hag, as is well known.—Another 
day, Omar said to him: “Tell me something concerning your brother;” and he 
answered thus: “ Commander of the faithful I 1 was once taken prisoner by a 
“ tribe of Arabs, and my brother, being informed of what had happened, came to 
“ them. When they saw him appear, every one stood up, and every woman of the 
“ tribe peeped out through the openings of the tents, lie had not time to getofT his 
“ camel wdien they lead me up to him, cord and all, (literally : with my rumma), 
“ and it was he w'ho untied me.” — There,” said Omar, “ was true nobility 1 ” 
A rumma is a worn out cord ; from it is derived the expression : to give a man a 
thing with its 7'umma, It originated in a man’s giving to another a camel with a 
halter on its neck, and w^as then emplo\ed to denote the gift of a thing with all 
belonging to it.—Mutammim said, another da\, to Omar: “A tribe of Arabs at- 
* ‘ tacked the tribe of my brother whilst he was absent. When the alarm reached him, 
“ he sallied forth and followed their fool-steps, lie had with him a camel which he 
** rode or drove before him alternately, and he overtook them after lra>elling three 
“ (nights). At the moment they thought themselves out of danger, he a[)peared 
“ unexpectedly. When they saw him, they fled away, abandoning their prisoners 
“ and booty. My brother overtook them, and they all surrendered, so that he had 
“ only to tie their hands behind their backs and lead them to his own country.” 
On this, Omar said : “ We heard of his beneficence and his bra^e^y, but we knew 
“ nothing of what you have just related.”—One of the elegies composed by him on 
Malik is of singular beauty ; it rhymes in k and is to be found in that section of the 
Hamdsa (11) which contains the elegiac poems. Here it is : 

My companion blamed me for weeping over every tomb and shedding floods of tears. “ >Vby 
‘‘ weep you over cverj tomb you see? is it for {the recollection) of that tomb which lies between 
“ al-Liwa and ad-l)akadik? ” I answered : *’ Sighs beget sighs; so, let me weepl for all these 
“ arc {for me) as the tomb of Malik. ” 

In a /(isida of considerable length and beauty, the rhyme of which is formed by 
the letter ain, the same poet says: 

For a long time we were like the two boon companions of Jadiina; so that it was said of us : 
“ Tticy will never be separated ! ” We led a life of happiness, but, before us, death attained the 
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families of Chosroes and of Tobbii. When we separated, the long time which I passed with 

Mdlik seemed to me as short as a single night. 

As the reader of this book may desire some information respecting Jadima and 
his two boon companions, I shall speak of them here. Jadima^ for so his name must 
be pronounced, belonged to the family of al-Azd, and bore the surnom of Abu 
Malik. He was the son of Malik, Hie son of Fabm, the son of Daus, the son of 
aNAzd. Hira and the neighbouring country acknowledged bis authority. People 
called him the speckled (al~Abrach) or the spatted with white {al-Wadddh), because he 
was a leper. The Arabs abstained from giving him the surname of the leper^ through 
fear of offending him, and therefore designated him by one or the other of the former 
terms. He was one of the provincial kings, and lived about thirty years after 
Jesus (12). So great was his pride that he would have no oilier boon companions 
than the t\NO stars called a/-FarAaddw (13). His sister had a son named Arnr, the son of 
Adi the Lakhmide, who was the son of Nasr, the son of Rabia, the son of al-Harith, 
the son of Malik, the sun of Adi, surnamed Arnani, because he was the first who 
wore a turban (imdma), the son of Numara, the son ofLukhm. The rest of the 
genealogy is well known*(14). The name of Jadima’s sister was Rikash. Her 
son, for whom Jadima had a great affection, was spirilcd away by the genii, and 
his uncle searched for liini a long time without finding liirn. There were two 
brothers of the tribe of al-Rain, one of whom was named Malik and the other Akil. 
Their father’s name was Farih, the son of Malik, the son of Kaah, the son of al-Kain, 
whose true name was an-Noman, the son of Jasr, the son of Shai Allah. These two 
found Ainr in the desert, with his hair dishevelled, his nails grown to a great length 
and his appearance miserable. They knew him and brought him to his uncle, after 
arranging his hair and attiring him decently. Jadima was so overjoyed at seeing him 
that he told them to ask w hatever reward they pleased, and they said : “ Let us he 
“ your boon companions as long as yo^i and we live.” He answered : “ That 1 
“ grant to you.”—These were the two boon companions whose reputation became 
proverbial. It is said that they were Jadima’s constant guests during forty years 
and that they never, in all that period, repealed to him a story which they had 
already told him. It is to them that Abu Khirash the Hudailite (15) alludes in these 
verses, taken from an elegy composed by him on his brother Orwa : 


( 77ie calumniator) says: I see that he disports himself since the death of Orwa; and that. 
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“ as you must know, is highly detrimcnlal (to himself). ” (7 answered:) ” Think not that 

“ I have ceased to rememher l!ic days I passed with him; know, Umairna I that I support (tny 
“ sorrow) with becoming patience. Hast thou lieard that, before our lime, two sincere boon 
“ companions were separated, Alatikand Akil? ” 

This summary account of their history is rather long, and yet 1 aimed at being con¬ 
cise.—Ahii Ali al-Kali [vol. 1. p. 210) says, in the treatise which he designed as 
supplement to his Amdli^ that Mutammim went up to Omar, who admired him 
greatly, and that Omar said : “Tell me, Mutammim I what hinders you from 
“ inarr\ing'‘? God may perliaps raise children from that alliance, for you belong 
to a family which is on the point of becoming extinct.” The ])oet, in conscfjuence, 
married a woman of Medina, hut he was not happy with her, nor she with him, so 
he divorced her and then said : 

1 sa> to Hind, ^\hen dispensed with tier discernment (Itli : “ Does >our conduct proceed from 
the coquetrj of love, or do vou hale me? Do vou wish for n separ.iliony and certainly, to 
“ separate from anv {t/'lium / lovf) is now. forme, hut shghllv jKunfiil, since Millik has departed 
“ [from the irorld •. ’’ 

Omar said to liim : “ You will never cease thinking of .Malik !” and, soon after, 
he received his mortal wound. Mutammim, who was then in Medina, composed 
an elegy on his death. In a word, it has never been handed dowm that an Arab or 
any other person ever wept for the loss of a friend as much as Mutammim did for 
that of his brother.—Al-Wakuli relates, in his Kildh ar-ltidda, that Omar Jbn al- 
Khaltab said to Mutammim : “ To what degree did you carry your grief for Malik?” 
and that the poet answered : “ 1 wejd during a vear, without ever enjoying a nio- 
“ ment’s sleep, from evening to morning ; and I never saw a lire iuf hospitality) 
“ lighted during the night without thinking to mvself that 1 ought to go out to it, 
“ so that I might recal to my recollection the fires lighted by my brother. Malik 
“ ordered a fire to be always kept burning tilt morning lest travellers might pass the 
“ night in his neighbourhood (without discovenug his lent), and so that, when they 
“saw the fire, they might draw near to it. Certainly, in his eagerness to have guests 
“ he felt more joy than other people do when one of their friends returns to them 
“ from a distant land.” On hearing this, Ornar observed that such conduct was 
highly honourable. Tlic same author relates that Mutammim, being asked what effect 
grief and the shedding of tears had produced on him, answered in these terms; “This 
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eye,” pointing to his blind one, “was already gone, and I wept with the good 
“ one so abundantly that the lost eye came to its assistance and shed tears.”— 
“ Such sorrow,” said Omar, “ is really excessive; no one should grieve like that 
“ for the death of a relative.”—The pools make frequent allusions to Malik and 
his brother Mutammim. Ibn Ilaiyus, {pa(je 138 of thh voL) said, in one of his 
kasidas : 

It was a manifest calamity, like the death of Malik; and it would be disgraceful for me not to 
be a Mutammim. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad Ibn Isa ad-Dani, generally known h\ the surname of Ibn 
al-Lahbana [p. 192 of this vuL), said, in a Aasidn containing a lament on the fall of 
al-Motamid Ihn Ahhad, the sovereign of Se\ille, who was arrested (and east into prison) 
by Yusuf Ihn Tachifin, as we have related in our article on aLMutamid {page 191 
of this vol.) : 

On quilling your kingdom, ^oii resembled Malik, and I, in my affliction, resembled Mu¬ 
tammim. • 

Another poet, probably the Ibn Munir of whom 1 have spoken under the letter A 
[vol. 1. page 138), composed a piece containing an allusion of the same kind as 
that which*we are mentioning. — I have since verified the name of the author and 
found it to be ^ajm ad-IHn Abii ’1-Fath Yusuf Ihn al-IIusain Ibn Muhammad, gene¬ 
rally known by the surname of Ihn al-Mujiiwir of Damascus. Here is the verse : 

O, my dear Malik! thou hast left in my heart a nawaira little fire) and, through love for 
thee, the pupil of my eye is become a Mutammim. 

Abu ’l-Ghanaim Ibn al-.Mvallim, the pcet of whom wc have spoken [page 108 of 
this voL) said also, in a piece of verse containing the description of a [deserted) 
dwelling and praying the rains of heaven to water it ; 

The rains watered it before my arrival, and I came to complete their work. Had a Malil 
been there, I might have been called a Mutammim {a completer). 


Al-Kadi as-Said Ibn Sana ’l-Mulk [page 589 of this voL) made also a similar allu¬ 
sion in the following verse : 
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I wept with both my eyes, as if 1 tried to complete the task which Mulammim had left 
unfinished. 

To expose this subject fully would require a long dissertation, and we have already 
passed all bounds in this digression.—Pronounce Mutammim .—The word (sdd), 
in the expression: a sourcCy but not like Sadd, is pronounced in three different 
manners : Sudda, with a double d and a short final a; Saddd, with the vowel a after 
the s and a long final a; so that, being pronounced with an u, it takes a short final, 
and, with an u, a long one. The third form is Saddd, with a single d followed by 
two hamzaSy one coming immediately after the other. This is the name of a famous 
well the water of which is sweet and limpid. 


(1) Our aulhor (vdI. H, p. 543) declares al-Laith Ibn Saad to have beeu an exact ami trustworthy tracli- 
tionist; but I imist say that many ut the historical traditions (.dven on his authority hy Ihn Abd al-I!akam, 
in his history of the conquest of Eirypt, are OMdenth lalse. 

(2) These kinps were iirohahly the phylarchs of Irdk and of Syria. 

(3) The history of Mdlik is given in a much more satisfactory manner by M. Caussm de Perceval in his 

Essai sur Vhistoire ties Arabes, * 

(4) Al-Hinih Ihn Rib^i, suriiamed Abft KatAda and one of the bravest horsemen in the service of Muham¬ 
mad, was a native of Medina. Ht- died, A. H. 54 (A. I). 073-4,. — [Sujum.) 

(5) See M. Caussin's Essai, etc., tome III, p. 3<'.d. 

(6j I follow the reading offered by the manuscript 702 and the autograph of the Annals of Abfi ’l-FedA. 

(7) MAlik’s tribe, the Yarluia, was a branch of the great tribe of Tainim. 

(8) Literally: their fat and their lean. 

(9) The two last words vary in the printed editions and the manuscripts. 1 read 

(10) See Caussin’s Essni, tome III, p. 371. 

(11) Sec Froylag's UamAsn, page 370. 

(12) According in M. Caussm de Perceval, this prince lived in the third century of our era (Essaiy tome IF, 

p. ifv 

(13) The Farkadan are the stars ^ and y of Ursa minor. We read in the Essai of M. Caussin dc Per- 
eevai : a II avail choi.>i pour ses convives deux eloilcs appehies El-farcadani; el, chaque fois qu’il prenait la 
coupe, on en remplissail cii rnerne temps deux autres, dont il faisait des libations A ccs 6loiles. — [Tome //, 

18.) 

(14; It is given by M. Caussin in hi& Essai. 

(15) The Hudailite jjoet Khu.vailid Ihn Murra, surnamed Ahu KhirAsh, died in the khalifat of Omar. Some 
verses of his are given in the HamAsa. 

(16) Literally: with her mielligencc. 
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AL-BOHTORT TUB POET 


Abu Obada al-Walid Ibo Obaid Ibn Yahya ibn Obaid Ibn Shimlal Ibn Jabir 
Ibn Salama Ibn Mus’liir Ibn abUarith Ibn Kbuthaim Ibn Abi Harilba Ibn Judai Ibn 
Tadnl Ibn Bolitor Ibn Atud Ibn Onain Ibn Salaman Ibn Thoal Ibn Amr Ibn al- 
Gliaulh Ibn Julhuma-Tai Ibn Adud Ibn Zaid IbnKahlan Ibn Saba Ibn Yashjub Ibn 
Yarab Ibn Kahlan, was a member of the tribe of Tai and bore the surname of al- 
Boblori. Tins celebrated poet was born at Manbij, or, by another account, at 
Zardafna, a village near that place ; there he passed bis youth and made bis studies, 
lie then went to Irak where he recited poems in praise of several khalifs, beginning 
by al-Mulawakkil al’AHali; he eulogized also in his verses a number of grandees 
and rdises [persons high placed in the civil administration). He remained at Baghdad 
a long lime, and then returned to Syria. In many of his poems he speaks of Aleppo 
and the open country \\hich surrounds it ; for he had taken a great fancy to that 
cil>. Some of his poems were transmitted down orally by Abu T-Abbas al- 
Mubarrad [page 31 of this vol.) Muhammadibn Kbalaf Ibn al-Marzuban (1), the Mdi 
Abu Abd Allah al-Mahamili (2), Muhammad Ibn Ahmad al-llakimi (3), and Abu 
Bakras-Suli(p. 68 of this vol.]. SMih Ibnal-Asbagh at-Tanukhi, a native of Manbij, 
related as follows; “ 1 saw al-Bohtori here, at our town, before he went to Irak. 
“ He would enter b\ that door of the mosque and pass by us [to the other )/'—here 
he pointed to the two sides of the edifice, — “ and, in going and coming, he would 
“ recite verses in praise of dealers in onions and love-apples; yet he afterwards 
“became what we see.” The Aiwa, whose charms al-Bohlori celebrates in a great 
number of his pieces, was the daughter of a woman called Zaria and a native of Aleppo. 
Abu Bakr as-Suli says, in his History of Abii Tammani al-Tai (vol. I. p.348) that 
al-Bohtori related as follows: “ The first lime I gained distinction as a poet was 
“ (on a certain day,) when I went to see Abu Tammam, who was then at IHins (or 
“ Homs, Emessa], and presented to him apoem of my composition. He used to bold 
“sittings,and not a poet but went to visit him and submit their productions to his 
' ‘ judgment. On hearing mine, he turned towards me, without noticing the other per- 
voL. lu. 83 
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‘ * sons who were present, and, when they retired, he said : ‘ You are the best poet of all 
“ * who recited verses to me. In what circumstances are you?’ I complained of 

poverty, on which he wrote to the inhabitants of Maarra tan-Noman a letter in 
“ which he bore testimony to ray talent and recommended me to their generosity. 
“ ‘ Go,’ said he, ‘ and recite verses in their praise.’ I went to them, and they, in 
“ consideration of his letter, treated me with great honour and made me a pen- 
** sion of four thousand dirhems (4). This was the first money I ever earned.” 
Abu Obada [al-Bohlori) related, in the following terms, his first interview with Abu 
Tammam : “I went to visit Abu Said Muhammad Ibn Yusuf (5) and spoke his 
“ praises in a kastda which began thus : 

Was a captivated lover ever dclherod from iiis ()assioii; so that I also may hope for 
“ dclivrance ? Was it by breaking his engageoicnts (/Aw/ //e got free)^ or by hearkening to tin? 
“ advice of a compassionate friend ? ” 

*'* When I finished, he expressed his satisfaction and said to me : ‘ God bless you, 
** * ray boy 1’ A man who was in the saloon then said : * (iod exalt you (emir)! these 
** * verses are by me, but that young man has got them by heart and recited 
“ * them to you before I had time to do so.' Abu Said looked at me with an al- 

* tered countenance and said : ‘ My boy ! you have in your family and relatives 

* a sufficent title to my favour ; so, do not have recourse to such means as lliese.’ 
“ I replied: ‘ God exalt you I the verses are mine.’ On this, the stranger 
“ exclaimed ; ‘ (Tood God, my boy I do not say such a thing.’ He then began to 
“ repeat some verses of my kasida. On this, Aim Said turned to me and said : 

* We shall furnish you willi whatever you desire, but do not again have recourse 
** Mo proceedings such as these.’ I was astounded and left the saloon, not 
“ knowingvvhal to say and meaning to ask who that man might be. 1 had not 
“ gone far when Abu Said called me back and said : ‘ We are merely jesting with 
** * you ; so take things patiently. Do you know that man?’ I replied that 1 did 

not. * It is your cousin,’ said he ; * it is Habib Ibn Aus at-Tdi Abu Tammdra ! 
“ ' go up to him.’ I went over and embraced him. He turned towards me, 

praised me highly, and spoke favourably of my verses. * I was only jesting 
“ ‘ with you,’ said he. From that moment I got attached to him and admired 
“ greatly his promptitude in learning passages by heart.” As-Suli relates also in 
the same work: Abu Tammam made to the mother of al>llohlori a proposal of mar- 
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riage, to which she consented, saying : “Convoke the people to the ceremony." 
On this, he answered : “The grandeur of God is such that his name ought not to 
“ be mentioned [in an affair which is to pass) between us two. Let us give each other 
“ the hand and act with mutual indulgence (6)/'—Al-Bohtori, being asked whether 
he or Abu Tam mam was the belter poet, replied : “ His best pieces surpass the best 
“ of mine, and my worst arc belter than the worst of his." It has been said of al- 
Bohtori’s poems that they were chains of gold. He held [in reality) the highest rank 
(fis a poet). — It is related that Abu 'i-AIa al-Maarri (voL 1. page 94), being asked 
which was the hesl poet of these three : AhuTammAm, al-Bohlori and al-Mutanabbi 
[rol. 1. page 102), replied that two of them were moralists and that al Bohtori was the 
poet. 1 must declare that Ibn ar-Rumi [vol. 11. page^^l) was not equitable towards 
him when he said : 

The boy, al-Bolilori, steals from the son of AOs {Abt( Tavimnm) the praises of the great and 
of tlie fair. In each of his verses, the thought is well expressed, but that thought belongs to 
Habib, the son of AOs. 

Al-Bohlori related that tie recited a poem of his composition to Abu Tammdm, and 
that the latter recited to him (in return) this verse of Aus Ibn Hajar (7) : 

AA'ben our force is diminished by the death of one of our lions, another appears amongst us, 
ready to show his teeth [H). 

“ There,” exclaimed Abu Tammam, •! have announced to myself that my 
death is near I’ I replied : ‘God forbid I* ‘Nay,’ said he, * my life will not 
“ ‘ be long; and another poet like you is now growing up in the tribe of Tai (who 
** * will replace you also). Know you not the anecdote told of Khalid Ibn Safwan 
“ ‘ al-Minkari (9) ? he heard Shabib Ibn Shabba (vol. 11. p. 4), who was of the same 
“ ‘ family as he, make a discourse and he said to him : ‘ My son 1 the talent dis- 
* ‘ * played by you in speaking announces to me that my death is near ; we belong to 
“ ‘ a family in which, when an orator is produced, his predecessor soon dies.' 
Al-Bohtori here observed that Abu Tammam died a year after. He related also the 
following anecdote : “I recited to Abu Tammam a poem which I had composed in 
“ honour of one of the Hu maid family and by which I gained a large sum of money. 
“ Whenl finished, he exclaimed : ‘Very good I you shall be the prince of poets when 
“ ‘ 1 am no more.* These words gave me more pleasure than all the wealth which 
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“ I had collected.”—Maimun Ibn Harun related as follows: ‘ I met with the his- 
torian Abu Jaafar Ahmad Ibn Yahya Ibn Jabir Ibn D4wud al-6aladori (10) and he 
“ appeared absorbed thought (11). I asked him what had occurred, and he said : 
“ * I was one of those persons whom [the khalif) al-Mustain admitted into his 
‘intimate society. Some poets having come to celebrate his praise, he said : 
“ * I will receive eulogiums from no man , unless he produce a verse like 
“ ‘ that which al-Bohtori composed on [the khalif) al-Mutawakkil and which runs 
“ " thus: 


‘If a passionate lover could be forced to do what is beyond his |)ower, the pulpit would 
‘ ‘ ‘ certainly hasten forward to salute you. ' 

“ I returned home and, the next time I went to see him, 1 told him that I ha<l 
“ composed some verses which were better Ilian those of al-Bohtori. ‘ Let us hear 
“ them,’ said he ; and I recited as follow's : 

“ If the mantle of the Chosen one {Muhammad) possessed the faculty of thought, it would 
“ think that you were its former master; and, when you received it and pul it on, it would 
* ‘ have said : ‘ These are his shoulders and his arms! ’ « 

“ lie told me to return to my dwelling and execute the order wliich I should re- 
“ ceive from him. lie then sent me seven thousand dinars (12), with tliis message; 
“ ‘ Treasure them up for what may befal you after rny death, for, as long as 1 live, 
“ ‘ you shall receive from me a pension sufficient for your support.’” Al-Mulanabbi 
expressed, in the following terms, the thought announced by al-Bohtori ; 

If the tree towards which you look had the use of reason, it would stretch its branches 
towards }ou, in salutation. 

Abu Tammam expressed the same idea before them both, when he said : 

If a piece of ground could avance forward to receive the bonesof Noma, the soil which is parched 
up would have moved tow'ards her (13). 

Al-Bolitori’s verse is taken from a Xon^kasida (14) in which the author has attained 
the height of excellence. He praises in it (the khalif] Abu M-Fadl Jaafar al-Muta- 
wakkil al’-Allah and describes his going forth to preside at the public prayer on the 
day of the Breaking of the fas!. It begins thus : 
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I conceal within my bosom the love I bear you, and I [someti'ms) disclose it; grieving under 
your cruelty, 1 am blamed and then excused. 

The verses with which the one above mentioned is connected are the following : 

You fasted in righteousness; you are the most meritorious of fasters; and you now break the 
fast in conformity to the prescriptions of God. Let your eyes be rejoiced by the day of the 
Past-breaking; it is the most brilliant in the year, the most renowned. On it, you showed off 
the grandeur of the empire in {sending forth) the loud-sounding phalanx which guards the faith 
and which mantains it. On hearing it approach, we thought that the mountains were in march; 
it advanced, that morning, in such numbers as surpassed the most numerous army. The horses 
neighed, the riders shouted, the swords glanced and the spears glittered. The earth, submis> 
sivc, trembled under their weight; the sky was obscured and the horizon shrouded in dust. 
The sun, in rising, lighted up the day, but his brightness was soon extinguished in a turbid cloud 
of dust, (So it 7'emained) till \our face, appearing in all, its splendor, dispelled the darkness 
and cleared away the dust. The spectators are fascinated by your presence; towards you are 
directed every finger and everj eye. They feel that your aspect, which they now enjoy, is one 
of God’s blessings for which none should be ungrateful. By your looks you remind them cf the 
Prophet and, when you appear exalted above your escort, they cry out: “ God is the only god! 

God is almighty! ” {This rimtinned) till you reached the mosnllu (15), arrayed {as you were) in 
the rohe of true direction, visible to every eye. You advanced as one who is humble and submis¬ 
sive to the will of God, williout ostentation and without pride. If a passionate lover could be 
forced to do what is beyond liis power, the pulpit would certainly hasten forward to salute you. 

' Lloqueiice came to assist you w ith su«h wisdom as announced and displayed the evidence of truth. 
Clothed in tlie Prophet’s mantle, you gave warnings and good tidings (/f> the congregation). 

This extract is sufficcnl for our purpose. The poem itself is really a piece of law¬ 
ful magic and is composed with a facility not to he imitated. What an admirable 
flow (of languatje ]! how light the bridle [with which he directa his steed) ! how' heau- 
tifully lie has moulded his ideas ! how elegant his thoughts! in the poem there is 
nothing superfluous ; every part of it is exquisite ! — The collodion of his poetical 
works exists (16) and his verses are currently known ; it is therefore needless to 
insert here many .specimens of his poetry. I shall, however, relate some anecdotes 
concerning him which may be considered as interesting, 11c liad a young slave-girl 
(17) called Nastin [zephyr) and sold her to the/.dtib Abu ’1-Fadl al-llasan Ibn Wahh, 
the brother of the Sulaiman Ihn Wahh whom I have already given an account of 
[pol. L p 596). lie then regretted deeply what he had done, longed to gel her 
back and composed verses in her praise, declaring that lie had been deceived and 
that the sale was effecled against his will. Here is one of these pieces : 

O Nasim I arc the promi.scs of Fortune ever true when she encourages the hopes of a passio- 
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nate lover? 'Why do I miss thee in my dreams? Why hast thou ceased to console the lover 
who is scorned by his mistress? You abstain from coming to visit me through fear of those 
{who are about you ); but what can hinder your image from visiting my nocturnal slumbers? 
To day, love has passed all bounds in {the treatment of) its victims, and I, as you well know, 
am a lover. Let al-Hasan Ibn Wahb enjoy (hts triumph); he meets with his beloved and I am 
separated from mine. ^ 

He composed many pieces on the same person. — There was at Aleppo a man 
called Tahir Ibn Muhammad al-Hasliimi, who, on the death of his father, inherited 
a fortune of about one hundred thousand dinars (18). This sum he spent in deeds 
of charity, bestowing gifts on poets and {needy) visitors. Al>Bohtori went from 
Irak to see him and, on arriving at Aleppo, he heard that the man was overwhelmed 
with debts and obliged to slay in his house. This intelligence grieved him exces¬ 
sively, and he sent to Taliir, by one of his mawlas, a poem which he had composed in 
his praise. When Tahir received and read the piece, he shed tears, called in his 
servant and said : “Sell this house of mine.*’ The other exclaimed : “ If you sell 
“ your house, you will be reduced to beggary (19).”—“ Sell it you must! ” re¬ 
plied the other. The sale produced three hundred dinars, one hundred of which 
Tahir tied up in the corner of a handkerchief and sent to al-Bohtori with a letter 
containing these lines ; 

If there was a gift adequate to the esteem in which I hold your merit, I would heap upon 
>uu siher, pearls and rubies, rare though they were. But the elegant scholar, the man of 
intelligence, will condescend to pardon a friend who, possc'ssing but little, oflers an insuffi¬ 
cient gift. 

When al-Bohtori received this letter, he sent back the money and wrote to the 
donor the following verses : 

Blessings on you I you arc worthy of being beneficent! In the race of generosity, you pre¬ 
cede and your rival can only follow (20). A small gift may appear great and a great one small; that 
depends on the feelings of him who counts on your generosity. But 1 return this mark of your 
bounty, because, if taken from you, it would be money ill acquired, and as such, is unlawful. 
If you repay verses with verses, the obligation is faliiiled and the dinars are superfluous. 

When the sum was brought back, Tahir opened the knot of the handkerchief and 
put in fifty dinars more, declaring, at the same, by a solemn oath»thathe would not 
allow al-Bohtori to return them. When the latter received this gift, he recited 
these lines : 
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I give you thanks; your humble servant feels a real pleasure in being grateful. God increases^ 
the store of him who is thankful. In every age there is but one model of perfection, and, in 
this age, you are certainly the one. 

Al-Bohtori often recited with admiration the following lines, composed by a poet 
whose name I have forgotten : 

Turtle-dove of (Me (jroves of) al-Ar4k! for whom do you wail? for whom do you lament? 
By your complaints, you have cicited {to sorrow) those hearts of ours and, by your weeping, 
drawn tears from Uiose eyes. Come I let us, in our affliction, get up a scene of sorrow, and 
sigh for the absence of our brethren who have journeyed to a distant land. Vfe shall assist 
you, and you shall aid us; those that are in sorrow can console the sorrowful. 

I have since discovered that the author of these verses was an Arab called Nab- 
han al-Fakasi. — Al-Bohtori was passing through Mosul, or, according to another 
statement, through Ras-Ain, when he was taken seriously ill. The physician who 
attended and treated him, prescribed, one day, a muzauwara (21). The poet hav¬ 
ing no one with him except a servant boy, told him to prepare it. One of the chief 
men [rdi$] of the town used to visit him during his illness, and, being then present, 
said : “ That boy cannot prepare such a thing well; but I have a cook,*’—here he 
enumerated all the good qualities of this cook and extolled his talents to the highest. 
Al-Bohtori*s boy abstained from preparing the muzauwara, fully relying on the pro¬ 
mise of the rdis. The poet remained sitting, in expectation of receiving it, but the 
rdis had so many affairs to occupy his mind, that he quite forgot to have it made. 
Al-Bohtori, seeing that it was not forthcoming and that the lime had passed in 
which he should have received it, wrote these lines to the rdis : 

I find that your promise respecting the muzauwara is a doceplion {znur)^ liiougli you positi¬ 
vely declared that you would direct a person to prepare it. May God not cure him mIio hopes 
to be cured by it! and ma\ his fortune (22) not be exalted who puts to it his hand I Forbid your 
messengcj- to bring it to me; as I have forbidden mine to receive it. 

llie anecdotes and honorable acts related of him are very numerous ; so we need 
not expatiate on them further.—His poems were not arranged in order till Abu Bakr 
as-Shli collected ftiem and classed them alphabetically [h\j their rhymes) ; Ali Ibn 
Uarnza (23) collected them also and arranged them according to their subjects, 
as he did for the poems of Abu Tammam. —Al-Bohtori drew'up a Ilamdsa in 
imitation of that which was compiled by Abu Tammam. There exists also a work of 
his on the ideas which usually occur in poetry [Madni 'sh-Shiar). He was born in 
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the year 206 (A. D. 821-2),—other accounts say, in 205, 202, 201 and 200 ;—he 
died in the year 284 (A. I). 897-8); others say, in 285 or 283, but the first date is 
the^rue one. Ibn al-Jauzi {vol. IL p. 96) says, in his Admdr al-Aiydn (Iwes of 
eminent men), that al-fiohtori died at tlie age of eighty years. His death took place 
at Manbij;— some say, but inexactly, at Aleppo. The Khatib [vol, 1. p. 75) men¬ 
tions, in his History of Baghdad, that al-Bohtori received the surnames of Abu 'I- 
Hasan and Abii Obada, but, being advised, in the reign of al-Mutawakkil, to adopt 
the latter exclusively, as being the more remarkable, he did so. Literary scholars 
often ask to whom Abu ’1-Ala al-Maarri [vol. 1. p. 94) alludes in this verse : 

Al-Walid said that the nabd-irec (24) produces no fruit; and the flock of gazelles missed 
obtaining fruit from the nabd-tree. 

These persons say: Who is this Walid and in what [piece of verse] did he say that 
the nahd-iree produces no fruit? This question has been addressed to me by many. 
The al-Waltd mentioned in the verse was the al-Bohtori of whom we are now speak¬ 
ing ; he said, in a long kastda of his eomposition : 

She reproached me with my struggles against poverty; br.l that was foolish in her: the 
na^a<trec is bare and has no fruit upon its branches. 

This is the verse to which Abu ’1-Ala made allusion. I mention this as a piece 
of information which may be useful.—Obaid Allah and Abu Obada, the sons of 
Yahya the son of al-VValid al-Bohtori, were persons in whose praise al-Mutanabbi 
composed a number of Aaddas. They were al-Bohtori’s grandsons and eminent 
rdises at that time. — Bohtori means descended from Dohtor, who, as may be seen in 
the genealogical list given at the head of this article, was one of our poet’s ancestors.— 
Zardafna is a village in the dependencies of Manbij, — Manbij is a town of Syria, 
situated between Aleppo and the Euphrates. It was built [anew) by Chosrocs when he 
effected the conquest of Syria (25). He called it Manheh^ which name the Arabs 
changed into Manbij, As it was the birth-place of al-Bohtori, it is frequently men¬ 
tioned in his poems. We find it, for instance, in the following passage, terminating 
a long kastda and in which he addresses Abu Jaafar Muhammad An Hamid Ibn Abd 
al-Ilamid al-Tusi, the person in whose honour he composed it : 

I shall never forget the tranquil moments I passed with you; enjoying, at your house, the 
temperate shade of a happy life. I dwelt there in confort and, reposing under the shelter of its 
trees [afydihi), 1 thqught myself at Manbij. 
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Al-Bolitori's usual residence was in Irak, as lie was employed in the service of al- 
Mulawakkil and of al-Falh Ihn Kliakan (26). There he lived highly respected. 
When these two lost their lives in the manner which all know (27) he returned to 
Manhij. Being obliged, in the interest of his estates, to have frequent interviews 
with the governor of the place, he used to address liim by llie title of ewnr, because 
he stood in need of his good-will. As he did this against his inclination, he 
inserted the following lines in one of his poems: 

Jaafar {nt-MiUuii'ahliH) and al-Fatharc gone, parity soiled with dust [inurnmmdl) and parity 
slained with gore [mudnrraj)^ (.an I ever hope again for aids {ansdran) against Fortune, now 
ihal they, my A ns and Rhazraj (iS), have their dwelling ((//awv/) in the grave? They were niv 
masters by wliose kindness 1 drained off {halnhtu)^ lo llie last drops, ihc fa\ours poured upon 
me by their eopioush-lloM’ing {nmtnjji}) rains {/heir heneficenre) 'fhey were taken off 

designedly and for an evil purpose; and 1 am left here, obliged to give the tide of emir to the, 
governor of Maidjij! 

.Al-Masiidi says, in hh Mim\j ad-Dahab . “ Ilariin ar-Rashid passed near Manhij 
“ with Abd al-Malik Ihii Salih, who was the most elegant speaker of all the sur- 
“ vi\ing desceiidanls of al-Ahhus. Seeing a well-built castle [counhlj-scnl] and a gar- 
den full of trees covered with fruit, he asked to whom that property belonged. 
“ Abd al-Malik replied : * To you, Commander of the faithful ! and then to tue.’ 

" On what scale,’ said ar-Bashid, ‘ is ihatcastle built ?’ Tlie other made answer : 
“ * It is inferior to that of the dwellings [in which memheys) of our family [rcsidc)y 
“ ‘ and it surjtasses that of dwellings inhabited by other men.’-—‘Describe to me your 
“ ‘ town,’ said ar-Uashid.—‘It.s water is sweet,’ replieil Abd al-Malik, ‘its air cool, 
“ ‘its plains are solid (under fool)^ its maladies rare.’—* IIow' are its nights?’ said ar- 
“ ‘ Rashid.—‘ The whole night,’ answered Abd al-Malik, ‘ is as [plcamnl us) the rnorn- 
" ‘ ing’s dawn.’” End of al-Masudi’s relation. This Abd al-Malik bore the sur¬ 
name of Ahu Ahd ar-Rahniun ; ho was the son of Salih, the son of Ali, the son of 
Abd Allah, the son of al-Abhas, llie son of Abd ul-Multalib. Tlie town of Manljij, 
wliieh lie li(*Id as appanage was his place of residence, lie died at ar-Rakka in the 
year 199 (30). lie expre.ssed his thoughts with great precision and elegance ; but 
I must abstain from entering into this subject, lest I should be led loo far. — 
Yakut al-llamaw'i (31) .‘^ays, in his MmhlarUi, under the word as-Sukya {the irri¬ 
gated grounds), that five jdaces hear this name, lie concludes the article with these 
words : “ The fifth is a yillage with gardens, near the gates of Manhij ; it is sel- 
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“ lied in perpetuity [wakf) (32) on the descendants of al-Bohtori the poet.”—Abu 
Firas (33) al-llamdani mentions it in his poems. 


(1) This IS the Mulianunad Il)n Khalat (not Khalf) of whom our author has already spoken, vol. I, 

p. 397. 11c was a native of al-Muhanwal, a village situated to the west of llaghdad. As a iransTuitler of 

oral traditions, ho was looked upon as a good authority. According to the author of the Nujum, he was dis¬ 
tinguished lor his learning and coniposi'd sonu* line works one of which was entitled lafdil al-Kildh etc. [the 
pte-enitnencc of dogs over many of those ir/io trenr clothes, ful/g established). He dieil A. II. 309 (A. I). 921-a). 
The manuscripts of Ihn KhallikAn's work read (fccen) in place ot «.*«j (/leiV); a very common mis¬ 
take. The true date is given in tlie Nujttm. 

(2) Abi\ Ahd Allah al-IIusam Ihn Ismail al-MaliAmih acle<l as kAdi at Kdla during two years, and held the 
highest rank at Baghdad as a tradilimust and a prolessor. Ho died A. H. 303 (A. D. 91 5-0). at the ago 
of sixty-eight years. — (Dahalu's Tabahdt al-IIuffd:.) 

(3) AbA Abd Allah Muhammad Ihn Ahmad al-Hakiini died A. H. 336 (A. D. 9i7-8), — [Nujdrn). 

(4) About ninet^,^)Ouuds sterling. 

(o) The emir AbCi Said Muhammad Ibn Yi'isut was the first of the Moslim generals who gamed a ^ictory 
over the troops of Ihe famous Bclhek al-Khiirrami. Being sent to Ardehil, in the sear 220 (A. 1). 833), liy 
the khalif al-Motasirn, with orders to repair all the forts which BAhek had deslroy'd and to (“siahlish fortified 
posts along the road by which provisions were to he coiueved to the Mo»lim army, lie accomplished his task 
and routed the insurgents m a sangninarv battle. — ^Ilm al-Athh’s A'dmi/? I^uji'nn.) 

I't;) This appears to mean that Ahh TammAin desired the, alliance without going through the legal lorms. 

(7) See vol, I, jiage COO, 

(8) This is iiKTcIv an attempt to express the idea enounced m the Araliic verse, which, if liteiall^ trans¬ 
lated, Would run thus: when we lose the shaijmess [of ovr teeth\ in [losing) one of our cliieftams, the tooth 


of anoilier ciiiet tloiuislics up among us. 

(9) KliAlid, th' son of SahvAn, and chiet <if the tribe ot Tamim, spoke his language with groat elegance. 
Ills father was also remaikalilc for his talent as a fine speaker. An amusing anecdote is rel.iteil hy Hm Badrim 
(J)ozy's edition, p. 216) of what passed between him and Ahit 'l-Ahh.As as-Sal1Ah, the first Ahhaside kfialif. 
Ihn Kutaiba mentions him in the Kitdb nl-Mndnf, 

(10) See Mil. I, page 438, note (11). The nrahic text of al-BalAilori's celebrated work on the conqHBSls 
effected b> the first Mnsulinans has been published at Leyden by M. Goeje. 

(11) The meaning of the words is doubtful. 

(12) Somewhat more than three thousand fue hundreil pounds .sterling. 

(131 The w'ord [li-adzdrn) here rendered h\ : ** To receive the bones, ’’ signifies to exalt,’ if 

pronounced (i-idzdm, 1 know not winch is the right reading. 

(14) This kasida is not very long; it c,oniaxns oidy thirty seven verses. 

(15) See \ol. I, p. 605. 

(16) The copy of al-Bohtori’s Div da belonging to the Bihliothiquc impirudc, ancicii fonds, n° 1392, was 
wTilten A. 11. 610 (A. 1). 1213) and is in excellent preservation. It contains 432 leaves, or 864 pages. The 
poems are arranged in alphabetieal order, according to Ihe letters winch form tlic rhymes. Mo.st of these 
pieces arc enloginins addressed to klialils, vizirs, emirs and other great men; the rest consists in satires. 
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addresses to friends and ghazdls or amatory pieces. The text of this manuscript has not been collated and 
offers, in consequence, some false readings. 

(17) Thearabic word is ghulAm 

(18) About lilty thousand pounds sterling. 

(19) Literally : you will remain {dandtng) over the heads ol tlie jieople. That is : you will go up to those 
who are sitting at the.ir meals and stand belore them m expectation of receiving from them a morcel ol 
bread. 

(20) Literally : the concurrent later, and vou before. 

(21) The word muzauirar ar muznuwara occurs m the Canon ol Avicena. From the comparison of three 
passages in which it is found, I am led think that it means sorrel-soup. It was (;ertainly a culinary jirefiara- 
tion 111 which bread was sopped and which, it appears, had an acid taste. In north Africa this word desi¬ 
gnates senmule, (jn granulated Hour, of the finest sort. 

(22) Literally: the hand. 

(23) See page r.47 of this \oluiiie. 

(24) The nufjil was ol no good hut for making bows and armws. 

(25) Chosroes 11 conquered Syria A. 1). 611. It was in this expedition that ho took Ilicropolis (Mnnl/ij). 

(26) It is hardly necessary to warn the reailcr that this Fatli Ihn KluIkAn, one ol al-Miilawakil’s \izirs, 
must not ho confounded with Fath Ibii KhAkAn <d' Seville, the author of the Kalditl al-lLitjAn and other w’ell 
know’ll Works. The first was murdered in the palace ol al*Jaalari, near Sarra-maii-raa, A. H. 24 7, and the 
other at Morocco, A. H. 529. 

(27) They were murdered hy sfune ol the Turki.eh guaids at the lusligation ol Muhammad al-Muiitasir, the 
.son ol al-Mulawakkil. 

(28) The tribes id al-Aiis and Khn/raj took Muhammad under their protei tion at Medina and were ihereforo 
called his Awidns' {helpers). 

(29) Tlie text oi this piei-e is inexactly ghen in the iiianu-crijds) and the printed editions. The corrections, 
furnished hy al-Ikditori’s DnrAn. are indieated in the translation. 

(30) 111 the note (12) ol the page 316 ot the first xoluine, it is stated, on other anlhorilu's, that Ahrl al- 
Malik Ihn SAIili died A. H. 193, I'ho date gj\en here l»y Ihn Kli.illikan i>iertainly wrong, fm-the Is'ujuot 
mrorms ns (^cd. I, ji. 558) Ih.il, pre\uiusly to the uioiilh ol K.ijah, .\. II. 196, lu‘ was already dead. 

(31) The life nl’ this \ .iknt will he lumid m the fourth voliiiiie. 

(32) A pro[ierlY settled on a religious c.stahhshnient is called a in.L/'. If in.- \ lie stqndated hv tlie donor 
Unit his descendants are to n'ceue the whole or part ol the re\enues which it prodiiees. On the death ol the 
last descendant, the jiroperly is lulh acquired to th.it cstahlislmicnt and iniisl r. ui.iiii wiih ii in perpetuity. 

(33) This name is incorrectly transcribed Fardi, iii vul I, p. 366, w 'cre the life I'f the poet i^ giien. 
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Al-Walid Ibn Tarif Ibn as-Salt Ibn Tarik Ibn Silian Ibn Amr Ibn Malik as- 
Shaibani as-Shari; such is the genealogy given by Abu Saad ai;-Saniuni(??ol. f/./).15G) 
in fwo passages of his Ansdb : one under Ibe title of al-Arkam and the other under 
that of AS-SiHANi, a name in which tlje s is followed by an i. — Al-Walid w'as one of 
those men wdio acquired a great reputation for courage, aiidacily and hravcry. lie 
was chief of the Khririjites (1), and usually stationed in Nasibin, al-Klnlbur and that 
neighbourhood. Ho re\()lled under the khalifale of llarun ar-Rashid, committed 
acts of violence and gathered about him a great mnltilude (of rchch) (2). Ahu 
KhAlid Yazid Ihn Mazyad Ibn Zaida as-Shaibani, a cliief whose life wc shall give, 
was sent against him by ar-Rashid, at the head of a numerons army, and tried, at 
first, to circumvent and wdiecdlc his adversary. The Rarmekides, not liking 
Yazid, incensed ar-Rashid against him : “ lie sjiares the rebel, ” said they, 

“ ill consideration of the relationship which exists Iietwcen them (3). Thongli Al- 
“ Walid has very few troops, Yazid does nothing hut amuse him with fair promises 
** till he sees how things may turn out.” This induced ar-Rashid to wTili'an angry 
letter to Yazid, in which he said : “ Had I dispalclied on this business one of my 
slaves, he would have done things better than you. You arc trying to deceive 
** [me] and spare \our own relatives, hut the Commamlcr of the faithful swears that, 
“ if you defer giving battle to al-Walid, he will send a person with orders to bring 
** to him yourlicad.” In consequence of this letter, Vazid attacked al-Walid, de¬ 
feated and slew him. This took place on the eve of a thursday in the month of 
Rarnadtin, 179 (Nov.—Hoc. A.I). 795). The bailie was so remarkable that it is 
mentioned in the books of annals. Al-Walid had a sister named al-Farea, or, 
as some say, Fatima. She possessed a talent for poetry and, as al-Khansa made 
elegies on the death of her brother Sakhr (4), she followed the same path and com¬ 
posed, on the death of hers, an excellent kasida. It is very scarce and not to be 
found complete in any of the literary anthologies (5); Abu Ali ’1-Kali [vol. I. p. 210) 
himself gives only four verses of it in his Amdli, I happened to discover a com¬ 
plete copy of the poem and, as it is not only rare but good, I shall insert it here : 
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At Tell Nolulka arc ihc remains of a tomb [which oppenrs) like a hill overtopping all other 
hills. In it .ire enclosed hereditary glory, chieftainship, cour.igc and sound judgment. Trees 
of al-Khabilr 1 why aic you covered with loaves? you appear not to grieve for the death of the 
son of Tarif; of that hero who cared for no other provision but that of piety ; who acquired no 
wealth hut by means of lances and of swords. The only treasures he valued were [s/reds) sleek 
and vigorous, accustomed to charge upon the ranks (o/ the for). You (who rr/p-rt him nof.) 
you cannot have witnessed that (fjottlr), nor stood lirnt before the enemy when lie attacked, and 
that not feebly. You must never have (uji on a coat of mail, with the ititention of entering into 
an abyss of terror, into tier crowd of warriors with brilliant arms. You must never have 
charged in a day of battle, when war, pregnant [irith datK/rni), was goaded on by the points of 
the lellow-shafled spears ((5). He and generosity w'ere inseparable companions; whilst he lived, 
generosity w’as |>leas<‘d with him; now, that he is dead, she finds no companion that can please 
her. ( W'alhl!) \on are lost for us {irrrpornhlif)., as the days of our youth are lost ; o! that 
we could redeem you [from drnfh) by the sacrifice of thousands ol our youths! till AValid’s life 
was extinguished, he never ccas(*d to l>e a curb for his foes and a refuge for the feeble. Alert, 
luy people! death and ruin are at hand, and the earth is inclined to tremble for his loss. Alert, 
my people! calamity and destruction are near; hen; comes adversity, the obstinate foe of the 
generous. Ihdiold! the moon is ready to fall from its place among the stars, and the sun has 
resolved to I'clipsc his light. Behold the lion who was in all things lion : they now hear him to a 
cavity hollowed m the earth and covered over. iMay God punish that spot of ground which hides 
from our sight a hero who was never sated in doing acts of kindness. He perished by the hands 
of ^azid Ibn Mazyad; bul^what of that! how often did he engage his bands against hostile troops! 
iMay the benediction of Cod rest upon him for ever! I see that death lets fall her .strokes on all 
that is mdile. 

Slie coni|)()scd a erreal ntini]>cr of other elegies on his death, and, in one of them, 
she says ; 

1 think of al-AValid and his glorious deeds, now that I see the land deprived of his presence. 

I am gone to look for him in heaven, in that place to which aspired his noble pride, now 
levelled to the dust (7). IIis people lost him by their faiili ; lei ihem now .search for as good a 
protector as him whom they lost! ()! if the .swords wliicli struck him with their edge, had 
known wlial they did, they would have recoiled off him, when wielded to sli ike, through respect 
and through dread of his bravery. 

A!-Walid list’d to recite Ilie followin'’- lines evoryr lime he was cni^a^ged in haillo : 

lam AValid Ihn Tarif a.s-Sh.iri! the !ioii-chief wTo.se ardour none can withstand! It was • 
your tyranny which drew me forth from my abode. 

It is related that, when the army of al-Walid was routett, Yazid himseli pursued 
liis adversary to a great distance and succeeded in killing him and culling olThis head. 
When al-Walid’s sister was informed of his death, slic pul on the armour in which 
she used to light, and charged upon the.troops of Yazid. When he .'-aw hei*, he 
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cried out: “ Let her alone 1 ” and then, sallying forth, he struck her horse with his 
lance and said to her : “ (Jo a^ay, and God’s curse (8) be upon you f you will bring 
“ disgrace upon the tribe (9). ” On hearing these words, she felt ashamed and 
went away.— Tartf is to he pronounced as here written {not Turaif).—Tell Nohd/id, 
the place where this celebrated battle was fought, is, 1 believe, in the territory of 
INasibin.— Al-Klidhtlr is the well-known river wliicli has its source at Ras-Ain and 
falls into the Euphrates, near Karkisiya. On its hanks are a great iinniber of vil¬ 
lages which resemble large towns, the country around them being perfectly culti¬ 
vated and the markets abundantly stocked with the produce of the soil. The name 
is so well-known that I need not indicate its orthography.— SJidri (a seller) has for 
its plural Shurdt and rerves to designate the Kharijites. This name was apjdied to 
them because they had the custom of saving : '•* We have sold our souls through obe- 
** dience to God; ” that is to say : “ We have given them to purchase paradise, in 
“ abandoning the cause of tlie imams [khnlifs] wlio transgress the law.”—The 
true name of al-Khansd was Tnmddir, Her father, Amr Ibn as-Sharid, belonged to 
the tribe of Sulaim. The word khans signifies to have a flat nose and prominent 
nosiriis : she received this nickname because that w'as her case. The history of her 
brother Sakhr and the elegies which she composed on his death are well known. 
We have said a word of him in the life of Abu Ahmad al-Askari [ml. I.p. 383). 
Opinions are at variance respecting the place where his tomb is situated. Some say 
that he was buried near Astb, a well-known mountain in the country of the Greeks (10), 
and that the tomb Avhich is to be seen there and is considered as the tomb of Amr 
al-Kais Ibn Ilujr al-Kindi, the celebrated poet, is in reality that of Sakhr. Ac¬ 
cording to another statement, both were buried there. The lidftz Abu Rakr al-llazimi 
[see paije 11 of this volume) .says, in his Dictionary of homonyms, that Asib is a 
mountain in the land of Hijaz, and that Sakhr, the iirotlicr ofal-Khansa, was buried 
near it. From these indications it would appear that there are two mountains which 
liear this name; one of them, which is the be.sl known, lies in the eounlrj of the 
Greeks and tlie other in Hijaz. Yakut al-llamawi (11) should ha\e noticed Asih in 
his geographical Dictionary, but I do not find it mentioned in that work. 

(1) The terin K/xh'iji (h feirjtialed tliMse wlio moiled a;;.iinst the rslahlished antlioiiiy for re.hgious inulives. 

(2) Ahii ’l-Fcda duos not speak ol Ki Alid in his Annals, but llm al-Alliir gives us .in account ol him in the 
Kdmil, under the yoar 178 of ihe hejiru. This chief rcvoll'-d .at Nasiluii, penetrated into Annenia, besieged 
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the oily ot KlialAt till he cthtahiod th»m the iiih:il)ilauts a c^ilt of tliirly ihousand pieces et He then in¬ 

vaded AdarhaijAii, Ilulwaii, the Sawad of Irak, the counlries on the west hank i»l Ilie'li^Mis and Mesopotamia; 
(i(‘vaslatin|? these provinces and raiisoiiiinff the (a1ie->. The klialif HAn'iri ar-UasIdd sent a^Minsi lum Yazld 
Ihn Ma/>yad, and lha,t clnel v.iiniinished and sl»‘\\ the reliel in the followi/jf* \e.>r. 

(:t) AI~Wiilid and KliAlid were relatives; they helorij^ed to tlie Irihe of ShaihAn anddrew their descent from 
till* same ancestor, WAil. 

(4) See v(d. I, pa;ro 3H3 and M. Caussin do Perceval’s Etsai sur rhistoirc dcs Arahes. 

(5) In Ihn al-Athir’s KArntl it is driven with some omissions, transpositions and new readinf^s. 

(d) I read L^j.X.o with (':e hdlAk edition. 

(7) Literally; As was desired by his intse now cutolL ” The word nose signifies figuratively honourable 
jnide. 

fs) laterally: “ And the vehernonee of liod he upon you ! ’’ 

fy) She, who was a relation of Va/ld’s, might have been taken [irisoner and ill treated. 

(10) Till' mountain nami'd Asth is situated m the neighhoiirliood of Angoni. See my, Dtti'dn d'Amrolkais, 
page 2K. 

Ill) The hie of this geographer will he found in the nevt volume. 


WAIIB IBiN MU.NABBiPl 


Abu Abil Albili, Walib Ibn Munabbib Ibn Kamil Ibii Saij (1,) Ibn Zi«Kibar aUYa- 
niani (a unlive of Yemen) was llu* great Iransmiller of narrations and legends. 
He possessed information eonrerning the origin of things, the formation of llie 
world, the liistory of the prophets and of (ancient) Ivings (2) Aecording to Ihn Ku- 
laiba [voL 11. p. 22), he declared lhal, of all Cotl’s books, be bad read sevenly-lwo. 
The same author says : “I saw a (realise of his cnlilled : An account of the 
crowncil hingii heloiujiruj to the rare of Hi my nr, uiilh their hulortj, the anecdotes 
“ related of them, the indicolion of their tombs and specimens of iheir poetry. It 
“ forms one volume and is an instructive Mork. lie had several brothers; one of 
“ them, >vho\Nas older than himself andnamed llamniam Ibn Munabbih, related some 
“ traditions which he had learned from Abii Huraira (vol. /. p. 570).'' Wahh was 
counted as one of the AIntd. We shall here explain wlial is meant by this denomi- 
nalion : Abu Miirra Saif Ibn /i-Yazan the Himyurite, held the sovereignly of Yemen. 
When the Abyssinians look possession of his empire, he went to implore the assis- 
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lance of Chosroes Anushrewan, against the invaders. The Jiislory of liis proceedings 
on this occasion are well known and a full account of them would lead us too far (3). 
The result was that Chosroes sent oil’wilh him seven thousand five hundred Persian 
liorsemen under the command of AVahraz. So says Ibn Kulaiba, but, according to 
Muhammad Ihu Islidk (ro/. 11. p. 677), the king soul with him only eight hundred 
horsemen, of ^^lu)m two hundred were drowned in the sea, and six hundred escaped. 
Ahu al-Kasini as-Suhaili (yo/. 11. p. IM)) declares that the first slatemeiil is more 
likely to be true, because it is difticult to suppose that six hundred horsemen could 
have resisted all the Abyssinians. When these troops arrived in Yemen, lhe\ fought 
a battle with the Abissinians, gained a victory o\er them and expidled them from the 
country. Saif Ibn /i-Yazan and Waliraz look upon themselves the siijireme com¬ 
mand and held it for four'years. Saif, having admitted sonu* of the Ab\ssiuians 
"'into his service, \Nent out to one of his hunting-grouruls and took those [)eoj»le uith 
him. When they found him alone, they threw their javelins at him and killed him, 
after wdiicli, the> fled to the tops of the mountains; but tlie comjianioii'. of Saif pur¬ 
sued them there and slew them all. From that moment, the monarchy of Yemen 
w'as dissolved; the people of tliat country not jilacing thcrnrelves under the command 
of auollier sovereign, but the inhabitants of each district choosing a member of the 
tribe of llimyar for their king. The go>ernmeut of these pro\iucial kings sub¬ 
sisted till tiod gave the Mo>rnu religion to tlu* world. According to another recital, 
the country remained in the bands of the Persians and was go\crued by the lieu¬ 
tenants of (diosroes till the mission of tiod’s propliet. At that lime, there were in 
Yemen two ^oung men who acted as generals for Jlarwiz (/Vrriji; one of 
them was a Jlailamite and bore the name ofFiruz; the other was called Jkiduwaih. 
Thc\ became Moslims and were the same persons who penetrated with Rais Ibn al- 
Makshuii (4j, into the house of al-Aswad al-Ansi, who had set up for a prophet in 
Yemen, and slew him. The history of this event is so wrdl known that w’e need 
not relate it (5). Our object in mentioning all this is to indicate the origin of 
the word Abnd (sons). This title was given to the sons and grandsons of such Per¬ 
sian soldiers as settled in Yemen, got married and had children. Taw us, the 
learned doctor of whom we have already spoken [vol. 1. p. 042), was one of the Ab¬ 
nd. 1 indicated that fact in his biographical notice, hut did not explain the word as 
1 have done here.—The history of Wahh is sufficiently known; so, we need not 
mention any thing more concerning him (6). He died at Sanaa in Yemen, in the 
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month of Muharram, 110 (April-May, A. D. 728); or, by other accounts, in 114 or 
116. He had then attained the age of ninety years.—We have spoken of Sanaa in 
the life of Abd ar-Razzak as-Sanani [vol, IL p. 163).—Some foreign names are 
mentioned above, but, as they are well known, we abstain from indicating their 
orthography and thus avoid lenghtening the present article. 


(1) See Wdstenfeld’s edition of Nawawi’s biographical dictionary, page 

(*) A groat part of the information which the Musulman historians give us respecting the anteislamic his¬ 
tory of Persia, Greece, Yemen, Egypt and other countries, comes from Wahb Ibn Munaltbih. He was an 
audacious liar, as Moshtn critics of a later period at length discovered. 

(8) See M. Caussin dc Perceval’s Essai sur Vhistotre de» ArabeSy voi. I, p. 146 et seq, 

(4) Some copies read Makstih. Tabari and other historians replace this name by Abd YaghAt. 

(5) The full history of al-Aiisi will be found in Kosegarten’s edition of tbc Annals ofTabart and in M. Caiis- 
sin's Essat. 

(6) Ouahb, a jew converted to Islamism, was highly esteemed in his day as a transmitter of historical in¬ 
formation and even as a relator of traditions. Part ol the latter information he delivered on the authority of 
some ol the TAbis, or disciples of Muhammad’s companions; and in that, he is considered as trustworthy. 


THE KADI AUU L’-BAKHTARI 


Abu ’l-Rakhlari Wahb Ibn Wahb Ibn Wahb Ibn Rathir Ibn Abd Allah Ibn Za- 
maa Ibn aUAswad Ibn al-Muttalib Ibn Asad Ibn Abd al-Ozza Ibn Kusai Ibn Kilab, 
a member of the tribe uf Kuraish, a descendant of Asad and a native of Medina, 
taught traditions on the authority of Obaid Allah Ibn Omar al-Omari, Uisham 
Ibn Orwa (page 606 of this voL), Jaafar as-Sadik Ibn Muhammad [voL 1 u. 300) 
and others; traditions were delivered on his authority by Raja Ibn Sahl as-Saghani, 
Abu ’1-Kasim Ibn Said Ibn al-Musaiyab and others. He was considered as one 
whose traditions ought to be rejected, and was notorious as a fabricator of such 
pieces. Having removed from Medina to Baghdad, under the khalifate of Harun 
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ar-Rashid, he was appointed by that sovereign to the kddiship of Askar al-Mahdi» 
(a place situated) to the east of Baghdad. We have already spoken of this town in 
our article on al-Wakidi {page 64 of this voL). Some time after, the khalif removed 
him from that post and nominated him to the k4diship of Medina, in the place of 
Bakkar Ibn Abd Allah az-Zubairi (vol. L p. 531). He gave him, at the same time, 
the direction of military affairs in that {province), Al-Bakhtari, being afterwards 
deprived of these offices by the khalif, proceeded to Baghdad and there he continued 
to reside till his death. The Khatib {voL L p. 75) says, in that article of the history of 
Baghdad which contains the life of the Uanifite kddi Abu Yusuf Yakub Ibn Ibrahim (1): 

“ This doctor was chief Mdi at Baghdad. On his death, ar-Rashid gave his place 
“ to Abu ’l-Baklitari Wahb Ibn Wahb the Kuraishiile, who was a jurisconsult, a 
“ historian and a genealogist; generous, noble-minded and bountiful; fond of 
** praise and rewardingampl y those who eulogized him. Whether he gave little or 
“ much, he always requested the receiver to forgive his parcimony. He rejoiced so 
** loudly when an applicant came to solicit his benevolence, that any person who did 
** not know' who he was would say : There is a man who has obtained a great favour 
“ which he asked for.” Jaafar as-Sadik married Ibn af-Bakhtari’s mother at Me¬ 
dina, and some of his traditions with their isndds (2), were handed dowm by his step¬ 
son. Her name was Obda; her father AH, descended from Abd Manuf by the fol¬ 
lowing line : Y^azid, Rakana, Abd Yazid, Hashim, al-Muttalib, Abd Mcnaf. Her 
mother was the daughter of Akil, the son of Abu Talib. The Klidtib, in his History 
of Baglidad, praises Abu’l-Bakhtari in the highest terms and relates that a poet went 
to him one day and recited these lines: 

Wlien Wahb opens his lips lo smile, you would lake {t/ie brightness of hts teeth) for thc*^ 
lightnings of a cloud which rejoices in pouring out its waters over many lands. >Vords of blame 
uttered by those who are hostile to great men cannot injure Wahb; the star is not hurled when 
harked at by a dog. Many men inherit treasures from their fathers, and the treasure of the 
Sons of Fihr {the A'uraishides) consists in that concretion of bencGcence {whose name is) Wabb. 

“ Abu ’l-Bakhtari,” says the historian “ gave way to an excess of joy and laughed 
‘‘ outright. He then called forward one of his aHns (3) and whispered something in 
“ his ear. The man brought to him a purse containing five hundred dinars (4), and 
“ he {AbH 'l-Bakhtari) gave it to the poet.” Abu *1-Faraj al-Ispaliani [vol. II. p. 249) 
relates as follows, in the article of the Kitdh al-Aghdni which contains the life of 
Abii Dulaf al-ljli {vol. II. p. 502): ** Ahmad Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn Amm4r spoke to 
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" me and said: ‘ We were one day at the house of Abd ’1-Abbas al-Mubarrad {page 
“ ' 31 of this vol.) and found with him a young boy who was the grandson of the 
“ ‘ kddi Abu ’I'Bakhlari Wahb Ibn Walib. His face was smooth and handsome. 
“ * With him was another boy who resembled him in beauty and who was the 
‘ ‘ * grandson of Abu Dulaf al-Ijli. Al-Mubarrad said to the grandson of Abu 'l-Bakh- 
* ‘ * tari : * I know a charming anecdote of your grandfather; how he performed an 
“ ‘act of generosity, the like of which no man ever did before.’ He [the boy] asked 
“ ‘ to hear it and Al-Mubarrad spoke as follows: A literary man received an invita- 
“ ‘ tion to some place (or other], and there they gave him to drink a different sort 
“ * o\' nabid (5) from that wliich was served to the rest of the company. This made 
“ * him compose tlie following verses : 

“ * Two sorts of nahid v/cre in the same room; one for the rich men, and one for their guest 1 
** ‘ Had you done the same with your eatables, you would have followed the rule you 
“ * observed w ith respect to your intoxicating liquor. But, if you wished to reach the goal 
“ ‘ towards which all generous men aspire, you would have imitated the conduct of Abd ’1- 
“ * Bakhtari : lie sought for his brethren througbeut the land and enabled the poor man 
“ ‘to do without the help of the rich. 

t 

“ ‘ When these ver.ses came to the knowledge of Abu ’l-Bakhtari, he sent to the 
‘ author three hundred dinars. 1 told him, said ibn Ammar, that (Abtt Dulaf,) 
** ‘ the grandfather of the other boy, did something of the same kind and even finer. 
** * [Al-Muburrad] asked to hear what it was, and I related as follows; He was in- 
“ ' formed that a man, formerly rich, had fallen into poverty and that his wife told 
“ ‘ him to go and enlist in the array ijund]; on which he said : 

Let me alone; you require of me a thing exorbitant; to bear arms and to hear people in 
armour cry : Halt I Do you take me for one of those men of death who, night and day, seek 
their own destruction? >¥11011 death approaches others, it appals me; how then could I rush 
towards it, head foremost (6) ? Do }ou think that to go forw'ard and fight witii an adversary in 
single combat is in my nature, or that iiiv bosom contains the licart of Abu Dulaf? 

“ * Abff Dulaf [having heard of this,} sent for the man and said : * How much^ 
• pay [rizk] did your wife count on your receiving? ’ He answered : ‘ One hundred 
“ * dinars (7).’—‘And how long,’ said Abu Dulaf, ‘ do you expect to live? ’ The man 
“ ‘ answered ; * Twenty years.’—* Then’ said Abu Dulaf, ‘ I owe you the amount 
“ ‘ of what you [both) hoped for, and shall pay it out of my pocket, not out of the 
“ ‘ sultan’s treasury.’ He then gave orders that the sum should be paid imme- 
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** ' diately/ 1 saw, said the narrator, that the face of Abu Dulafs grandson 
* brightened up and remarked that Abu M^Bakhtari’s grandson was put quite out 
“ * of countenance.’ End of the recital furnished by the author of llie Kitdb al~ 
Aghdni, —We have given these verses in the life of Aim Dulaf (vol, IL p. 503) 
and mentioned the name of him who made them, with the manner in which they 
were brought about. They differ, in some degree, from those which are inserted 
here. The first piece of verse [cited in the foregoing extract and) referring to Abii 
’l-Bakhtari, was composed by Abu Abd ar-Rahman Muhammad Ibn Abd ar-Rahman 
Ibn Atiya al-Atawi, a celebrated poet [see voL /, p. 186, note). He drew his sur¬ 
name of al-Atawi from the name of his grandfather, who was a native of Basra and 
a mawla of the family of Lailh Ibn Bakr Ibn Abd Manat Ibn Kinana. He [al-Alawi) 
was a Motazelite and left a diwdn of poetry. The Khatib, in his History of Bagh¬ 
dad attributes to Abii ’l-Bakhtari the following saying: 1 prefer being \Nith people 

“ better informed than myself to being with people who are not so well informed as 
I am. For, if 1 know more than they do, lean learn nothing from them ; where 
** as, with the others, I can gain information.” The Khatib relates also in the 
same work, that Harun ar-Rashid, on arriving at Medina, declared that it would be 
a profanation if he were to go up into the Prophet's pulpit whilst ho had still on him 
his travelling-jacket [kabd) and sword-belt. Abu ’l-Bakhtari, on hearing these words, 
said to him: “ Jaafar, the son of Muhammad”—meaning Jaafar as Sadik,— “ re- 
laled to me that he heard his father speak in these terms : ‘Gabriel, on whom be 
“ the blessing of God I descended [from heaven) to the Prophet, and he had upon him 
“ a kabd and a bell furnished with its sword.’ ” This induced al-Moafa al-Tamimi 
to compose the following lines : 

b;\ii and woe betide Abul-Bakhiari when all men shall appear together at the resurrec¬ 
tion ! for he has said and published a falsehood respecting Jaafar. By A Mali! lie never had one 
hour's conversation with Jaafar, either in town or in country; never whilst he lived, was he 
seen to pass between the {prophet's) tomb and the pulpit (8). May God chastise the son of 
M'ahh for publishing a scandalous falsehood : he pretends that, when the Mnstafa Ahmad 
{the chosen one, Muhammad) received tho visits of Gabriel, that angel, holy and pure, appeared 
to him in boots, and in a black kabd, with a sword girt around bis loins! 

Jaafar at-Taiy^lisi relates that Yahya Ibn Main (9) slopped one day behind 
the cercle of students who were taking lessons from Abu ’I-Bakhlari. The pro¬ 
fessor was then repealing to them the tradition which came from Jaafar as-Sfidik. 
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On hearing it, Ibn Main exclaimed : Enemy of God I you there tell a lie of the 
“ Prophet!”—“On that,’* said Ibn Main. “ the police-guards arrested me (10), but 
“ 1 said to tiiem; *This man pretends that the messenger of the Lord of all creatures 
“ came down to the Prophet with a kabd on his shoulders.' They replied to me: 
“ *By Allah I that man is a lying story-teller,’ and they let me go."—Ibn Kutaiba 
says, in his Kitdb al-Madrif, that Abu ’1-Bakhtari’s authority as a traditionist was 
feeble. The Khatib says, in his History, that Ibrahim al-Harbi [voL 1. p. 46, note) 
related what here follows: “ Ahmad IbnHanbal(no/. Lp. 44) was asked if he knew 
'* by whom was published the tradition which runs thus : No speed (can be made) 
“ except with cloven hoofs, or with solid hoofs or with wings? and he replied : * No 
one can have related such a thing except that liar;’ meaning Abu ’1-Bakhtari.— 
This kddi composed a number of works, such as the Kitdb ar-Rdi/dt (on standards], 
the history of Tasrn and Jadis, the Kitdb sifa tan-Nabi (a description of the Prophet's 
person and character), the Faddil al-Ansdr (the meritorious qualities and doings of the 
Ansdrs), the Kitdb aFFaddil al-Kabtr (the larger work on meritorious qualities), and 
a genealogy of the descendants of Ismail, containing also a quantity of traditions and 
narratives. The anecdotes told of him and of his merits are very numerous. lie 
died at Baghdad, A.II. 200 (A.D. 815-6), under the khalifate of al-Mamun. Ibn 
Kutaiba mentions him tuice in the Kitdb aUMadrif; the first time, in a special 
article wherein is given an account of what he was; the second time, in the 
paragraph headed : The names which occur thrice successively, where he gives as 
exeniples : “ Abu ’l-Bakhlari Wahb, the son of Wahb, Ihe son of Walih, and, 
“ among the Persian kings : Bahram, the son of Bahram, the son of Balirarn, 
“ and, among the descendants of Abu Talib, Hasan, the son of Hasan, the son of 
“ Hasan, and, among the Ghassdnides, al-Harith Ihe younger, son of al-llarith the 
“ lame, son of al-Harith the elder.” These are all the cas^^s which Ibn Kutaiba 
mentions, the others appeared in la’er times; thus, Abu Humid al-Gbazz'ili 
(voL JL p. 621) was named Muhammad Ibn Muhammad Ibn Muhammad (11).— 
Bakhtari is derived from the verb bakhtara, which signilies to strut proudly. This 
surname is often confounded with that of Bohtori. — Zamda, in its primitive signifi¬ 
cation, means the excrescence which grows behind Ihe cloven feel of animals. It 
was afterwards employed as a proper name.—We have already spoken of al-Asadi. 
—This article was finished when I met with an anecdote which 1 must add to it : 
Abu *I-Bakhtari related as follows : “ I used to go into the presence of Ihlrun ar- 
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** Rashid, and I found him, one day, with his son al-KSsim, surnamed al-Hutamin, 
standing before him, I kept my eyes fixed on the boy, from the time I went in till 
*' I was going out. One of the khalifs boon companions then said: 'Abu ’1-Bakhtari 
“ ‘ must, I think, like lambs' heads.' The khalif understood his meaning and, 
“ when I went again to see him, he addressed me thus : * I see that you cannot 
‘' ‘ take your eyes off my son al-Kasim ; do you wish that he should be given up to 
“ ‘ you completely?'—I replied : * God protect the Commander of the faithful I why 
“ ‘ cast up to me a thing [a vice) which is not in me? I looked on him fixedly 
“ ' because Jaafar as-Sadik, on whom be God’s blessing I related, on the authority 
‘ of his forefathers, up to the Prophet of God, that the Prophet said : ' Three 
" ‘ things fortify the sight: looking at verdure, at running water and at a handsome 
** ' face." 1, copied this from the handwriting of the kddi Kamal ad-Din Ibn ah 
Adim {vol. ; it was his rough draught of the History [of Aleppo). 


(1) The life of AbA YAsuf the hanefite will be found lu the next volume. 

(2) See Introduction to vol. I, p. xxii. 

(3) The atiti {atd, helper) is a sort of u constable and messenger allached to the tribunal of a hddi. 

(4) Somewhat more than tw'o hundred and fifty pounds sterlinp. 

(5) See vol. Ij p. 316. 

(6) Literally : in thursting forward the shoulder, 

(7) About fifty pounds sterling. 

(8) This ^^as perhaps tlie passage leading to that pari of the mosque where Jaafar a8-S4dik usually stationed, 

(9) The article on Ibn Main is given in the next volume. 

(10) The true reading is ^ 

(11) Examples of this last case became very numerous. 




ADDinONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 3, line at. For: firs, read : first. 

P. 11, line 86. For : Shurdt, read : Shurdt, 

P. 15, line 5. Defects is liere the true meaning of the Arabic word. 

Ibid , line 19. Nakkdsh signifies also sculptor. 

P. 21, line 13. For : designated, read : designed. 

P. 2C, note {k),line 3. For : scolastic, read : scholastic. 

P. 27, line 20. Read : if those art a genealogist, 

P. 29. The note (9) should be suppressed. 

P. 85, line 2. For : Bfuaddal, read : Miiaddit. 

P. 43, note (14). Add : In the vcjscs quoted by Mr. Caussin de Perceval, page 106 of the same volume, the 
poet’s name occurs and must be pronounced Abidf as Ibn KhallikAn says. Suvftti, in his Shnth Shan'dhid 
il-Mughni, makes the same statement. 

P. 55, line 8. For: the final A, read ; the A and its diflerent kinds. 

P. 59, line 19. For : Alul Allah, read : Ahd al-Malik. 

P. 79, line 16. For : Goutiya, read : GiItIya. 

P. 83, line 4. This Tdrlkhi is the same historian who is generally known by the surname ul nr-Huzi; ]iru- 
fessor Dozy has given a very satisfactory account of him in the Introduction to the nl liai/dn nl-Mogrif,, p. 22 
et seq, 

P. 98, line 17. For : Jew, read : Jewess. 

P, 95, line It. After the words Great vision insert {al~Mandm nl^Kabir), 

P. 117, line 19. For : has perished, read: shall perish. 

P. 122, line 1. For ; khutt, read : khatt. 

P. 132, line 14. The two inverted omraas ought to have been placwl at the beginning of the line. 
luiD., note (6), lines 4 and 5. Read : the emir of that place. 

P. 138, note (11). Add : Mr. Munk has published a good article on Ibn BAjja in his • Melanges de phiioso- 
phie arabe etjuivef p. S85 et seq, 

P. 189, line ult. For: merchandize, read : merchandise. 

P, 142, line 32. For : AzAkir, read : AsAkir. 

P, 151, line 1. For : Ahi, read : Abii. 

P. 159, lines 4 and 5. For : Kl^dni and Kls&n, read : KizAni and KlzAn. 

P. 162, line 16. For : Diwdn at, read; Diwdn al. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Page 179, note (8). Add : The Arabic expression is as follows : Iaj Ldi. 

P. 186, line 8. For : witht he, road : with the. 

P, 188, tine 21. For ; YAzid, read : Yaztd. 

P. 192, tine 16. For the {great) men, read : the men (toho are really so), 

P. 198, line 4. For : Mubashshar, read : Mubashshir. 

P. 207, line 6. For: the latter’s, read : Tamtm’s. 

P. 229, note (3). Add : Ibn al-Athlr also has left us a history of the Soljdkides. 

P. 232, line 5 aL imo. For: Kubbd, read : Kubba. 

P. 238, line G ab imo. A note should have been added here to indicate that this invasion of the Franks is 
what is prenorally denominated the sixth Crusade. 

P. 244, line 6 ab imo. For: DjanAh, read : JanAh. 

P. 247, line 8, For : gratification of wishes, read : rose of the gardens, 

P. 261, line 15. For : Fald, read : Fadl, 

P, 265, note (8). For ; 252, read : 248. 

P. 266, line 5. For: Yamam, read : Yamini, 

P. 269, line 16. Here, and in vol. I, p. 431, read : Bejkem in place of Begkem 
P. 271, note (1), line 1. After : chambers, insert : or cells, 

P. 2/2, tine 11. For: {the khalif), read : {the pnace). 

P. 275, line 8. For : hew ho, read : he who, 

P. 296, line 8. This name should probably ba pronounced lenghi, not /.tnki. 

P. 801, line 10. For : al^ark Bas, read : al-Bark as, 

P. 303, line 19. For : btk, read : bik. 

P. 316, lines 11 and 20. For : Zodiac, read : sphere, and suppress the notes (4) and (5) of the fullowiog page. 
P. 308, line 5. For : Said, read ; SAdd. 

Ibid., line 17. For : hiyds, read : kiyds. 

P. 320, line 18. For : BuzjAni, read BdzjAni. 

P. 829, tme! 15. For : on the merits, read : on the merits of. 

P. 323, line 6. For : Zamasklisbari, read : Zamakhshari. 

P, 325, line 6 ab imo. For : meanning, read : meamng. 

P. 326, line 9. For : kdsida, read : kaslda. 

P, 327, note (5). For: Christiana, read : Christiania. 

P. 336, note (2). For : olal, read : of al. 

P. 339, line 9. For : Muln, read : Moln. 

P. 841, note (1). Add : See page 229 of this volume. 

P. 374, note (9). For : this volume, read : the fourth volume. 

P. 860, line 20. In that manu.scrlpt copy of Abft ’1-FedA’s Annals which bears the corrections of the author, 
we find the name Albi (i) pointed so as to be read : Alba. 

P. 869, line 12. For: statement, read : statements. 

P. 373. The notes (7) and (8) should change numbers and places. 

P. 374, note {12). If the word pronounced kadah, it means a cup; if it be pronounced kidh, it 

means an arrow. In the Arabic verse here translated, the rules of prosody oblige us to read kidh. Here is 



The measure is tawtl. 



ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 
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P. 380, line 1. After : (luiza, insert: (or Jlza), 

P, 394, antepenult. Ainr Ibn al-Itn4ba was the principal chief of Yathrib (or Medina), towards the end ol 
the sixth century of our ora. See Mr. Caussin de Perceval’s Essat, t. II, pages 491, 492, t>75. 

P. 39n, line 14. For : NushjAni, read : NfishjAni. 

P. 411, note (3). For: Djaad, read : .Taad. 

P. 417, ult. I’or : KirwAch, read : KirwAsh, 

I*. 41K, line 24. For ; Klr^^Ach, road : KirwAsh. 

P. 421, line 7. Insert the article al belure Mukallad. 

P. 424 , note (18). I’or : l’., 9, re.ul : 300. 

I». 4 28, adtiifion to note (7). Tins expression signifies at full speed; see Mr Dozy’s Ibn B.idnln, iMg.' Ii:> 
P. 429, line 17. For : Goran,read : Koran,which is the form adopted in this translation; hut the true pr-j- 
• lounciation would be much btdtor represented by Curr-awn. 

P. 4H2, line (*. For : preposition, read: letter. 

P. 434, note (1 4). Place a c<iinnia alter Warshdn. Two lines larthcr <m,replace : Warsch, by : VVarsh,an.l. 
tine 5, for . lath a, rea<l lat’ha. 

P. 454, note ( 10 ). For : Samanidt' mats, read : mats made of the sort of grass called sdmdn. See Jauberis 
translation ot Idrlsi's G<‘ugrapliv, vul.I, p. 339, Ihii aMhiitliAr menlmns this plant in his Dictionary of simples, 
under tie* ^^o^d^ski! and st.ites it to he the same as the dls{arundo feitucuides or arundu tenux), a s|je( les cd 
reed very common m Algeria. 

P. 4SC, line Hah inio. For: Tuma!t,rcad: Tiimart. 

P, 4f 3, note {(>]. For : the luurth \‘*lmne, read : Ibis volume. 

P. i7l, line 23. This TaAsif uas one ol Saladin’s military engineers. AbA l-FedA mentions bim in his An¬ 
nals, year b42, and al-Makii/i, in Ins History of the Maniink Sultans, year 049. 

P, 470, line 30. Fi^r : Djebel, read; Jahil. 
p. 4 80, line 10. For : hya, read : by a. 

P. 48 4, line 0 ub tmo. bor: NAch, read : NAsb, 

P. 4 92, line 9. For : e/,-/,uwaitina, read : Zuwaitina. 

1bii>., note (4), line 2. Head : Abu ’1-Fida. 

P. 503, line 3 ah irnu. For : Ha.sclddu, read. Hitbbida. 

P. 508, lint 9. For : Dabil, read : Daba. 

P. 517, line 7 ah imo. The name should perhaps Iw prououneed liarhdn. 

P. 521, line 19. Fur: lents, rt'ad : leasts. 

P. 525, no/« (2). For: YAkub.s, read : A ukfths. 
linn., note (4). For : Zarka, r< J : ZarkA. 

P. 530, note (3). Add : A tul’i. r account ol this kAdi will he found in this volume, j). 565 et sej. 

P. 537, note (3). .Add : S *0 also page 397 (tf this volume, note (16). 

P. 541, line 8 ah tmo. For : work sof, read ; works of. 

IDID., antepenult. Decomposing of poetry into prose in expressed in Arabic by the words . 

P. 64C. line 6 <tb imo. Tlio imte of iiiierrogaliou after the word Crusaders should be suppressed, 

P. 550, line 20. For : euiiver'^anon parlies, read ; evening parties. 

P. 553, line 15. After the w.gds : is followed, ius»*rl, as an observation made by the translator : {<‘itfier 
immediately or oihetwise). 

VOL. m. 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


V. 55r., line 9. For : SAidi, read : SAedi. 

Ibid., line 13, For : but, for doctors, read: but, according to doctor*. 

P. S59. The verse given m this page belongs to a piece which has been already inserted, p. 552 of tins 
volume. 

P. 504, note (3). For : SAidi, read : SAedi, and see note (1), p. 607 of this volume. 

P. 56S, line 7 ab imo. For : ZdlAc, read: ZdlAk. 

P. 684, line 9. For : see page 579, read : pages 153, 154, 579. 

P. 685, note (7). The three first lines of this note must b? suppresstvi, the author having given the life ol 
KainAl ad-Dln Ibn ManA in this volume, p. 4 66. 

P. 589, note (10). It must be observed that Stnjar is the name of a Scljukide prince and ouj'hi not 

to be confounded with Sinjdr (jUac^), the name of a town. 

P. 590, line penult. For ; her eyelids, read : the scabbard (i. e. her eyelids) 

P. 591, line 22. For : A sa, read ; As a. 

P. 593, note (3). For . iiuotross, read : mistress. 

P. 599, line 11. For : good sense, read: conuuou sense. 

P. 604, line 6. For : Muwalhd, read kluwallad. 

P. 605, hue 8. For : abore,read : above. 

P. t>0f), line 12. Head : SakhliAni, and unke the same correction m the note (4), pure 608. 

P. 619, tine 14. For: me, read : \%e. 

P. 620, hue 4 ab tmo. After : 209, in.sert: the son of al-llusain. 

P. 624, line 2. For : in ilia, read : inter ilia. ‘ 

P, 626, note (18). For • WAhim, read : WAkim. 

Ihii)., note (21). For : read : in two words. 

P. 628, line 3 ab tmo. For ; malhnuztn, read • nialhiizin. 

P. 629, line 4 ab imo. For : come, read • came. 

P. 642, line 23. For : Dubba, read ; Dabbu. 

P. 643, lt7ie 2. For : Pubbi, road . Uabbi. 

P. 665, line 6 ab tmo. For : a.s appanage, read : as an ai.p.uinu'e. 



INDEX TO THE THIRD VOLUME 


PART 1. — PROPER NAMES 


N. H. The naini's pmr'drU Dv ;in asterisk are tluise ot ]»ersons t»r pliui’- p3rtuularlY iiotiiod m tins vuliiuu*. 
In (•(•nsultinsr tins list, sc.'Ut li lor tht' iiitne or surname by whioli the ])<‘rsnn w.i^ winolltj known, arid necrlrri 
ill firolKos, sni'li a- ,1//'/, Hm, eti. 


A 

li'i AAisba, 'i.Oi. • 

'A&jatni, ^5. 

•AAlij. 50, 

’AAlikin, 238, 

Aapiid, 48 0. 

\Ainjr,tb(' Ititliorol Aiiir Mu/,.iikiv,i, 
515. 

'’al-A/limr In-AbkAin Illali, 4jj. 

Ihn At>i AAinir al-,M.msi'ir, J 83. 
*A4rAbi, 'il), 

*Ihn iil-.\ar;ibi, 23. 
al'AAraj, Ibn Abi'l-Walbl, TO. 

’‘Ilm AAsnn, 5C4. 

Aav.ui Ibn Iluliala, 0 24, 

•AbAwanl, 147. 

AbbAd Ibn Muhammad j i(v al-Mo- 
tiulid liillab. 

7An Abbad ; see as-SAlub. 

*AbbfAdi, 3 oh. 

*al*Abbidi, Kiith ad-Din, Sfi's. 
AbbAn Ibn al Walid, 37 1. 

'Ihn AbbAn, aiO. 
al-AbbAs 11)0 al-llasaii, 21.H. 

Ahu ’1-AbbAs al-TAsi, 5..1. 

*AbbAsa (/ow'«), 3i.y. 

AbbAsa at-TAsj, 802. 
al-Abd as-SAlih, 4r.3. 

".Abd Allah Ibn Adi ’1-JurjAni, 303. 
Abd Allah Ibn All, the Abbasidc, 020 
037. 

Abd Allah Ibn Amr; al-Arji. 
’Abd Allah Ibn Adn, 554. 

Abd Allah Ibn llolufigln, lOo. 


’Abd Allah Ibn Jaafar. Ihe Alidt', 
hlO, fi27. 

Abd Allah Ibn Malik, 4C5. 

\bl Allah Ibn Munsdr, 57. 

Abd Allah IbuMar\%An, 47b. 

Abd Allah Ibn MdsalbnNusair, 475, 
477. 

Abd Allah Ibn Omar,521,649,050. 
Abd Allah Ibn S.'d\v;in, 509. 

Abd Allah Ibn .iz-Zub<iir, 509,024. 
Ihn Abd Allah, the kdtib, 121. 

Abil al-A/lm; .v«e al-Mundiri. 

\bd al-A/.lz Ilm al-Mnnsdr Ibn Abi 
A.imir, 200, 201. 

Abd al-Azi/ Ibn Marwdn, 4 34. 

Abd al-A/iz Ibn A'dsuf, Uic 

112 , 

Ihn Abd al-HAki, 53(.. 

*Abd al-Obani Ibn Abi Hakr, 102. 
Abd al-dliaiii; oee Alam ad- 
Din TaiKif. 

Abd al-lbikk, Abd ’1-Hus.iin, 11. 
Abd al-Hakk ll- i Ibrabim, 210. 
•\l)d id-llai. id al-Madaini, 54 
Ih‘j M)d nl-lbinild .il-rd.^i, »;64. 
’Abd .li-Jabbdr Ibn Abd ar-Uiibinan, 
4 OS. 

.',bd al-J.ibbAr Ibn Muhammad, 502. 
Ihn Vbd al-Jabbdr, Abd ’l-Fath Ibn 
At>d Allah, HI. 

Ibn Abd al Jabbar as-SirAfi, 576. 
“Abd al-Kaaba, 3. 

Abd al-Khabk Ibn Ahmad, 11. 

Ihn Abd al-Khfilik, 11. 

Abd al-I<aii( Muwafl'ak ad-Din. the 


physician and plulosoidit'i, 420, 

(. 02 . 

*Abd al-Malik Ihn MaruAii, 372, 
030, 

•Abd ul-Mahk Ihn SAhh, 065, o07. 
'Abd al-Mdrnin Ibn Ah, 207, 205. 
Ahd al'Mnnlm; set Ibn Gbalbun. 
Abd ar-RahrnAn Ibn Abd al-labbar, 
145, 140 

•Abd ar-UabiiiAii Ilin Adf, 3. 

Abd ar-KabmAn Ibn llassan Dm. 
Tbabil. 34 7. 

Al)d ar-KabuiAu .'in-Nasir, ISS. 

-Abd ar-Rahin.in Ibn Zaid, 402. 

M/a/ar-RazzAk as-Sanaiii, \ol II, 

p. 163. 

Ihn Abd ar-Raz/Ak, 420. 

Abd as-SalAm Ibn al-Muaddil, 35. 
Ihn Al)d as-SalAm, Ah, 300, 

Abd a.s-Samad Abd Hakr, 190; 

Ihn Abd ai-WabliAb, 79. 

•Alid Valil, 7. 

Abila, the daughter ol Ah Ihn ^ a- 
zid, 07',. 

Ahdds Ihn Abd Allah, 0. 

Ibn Ahdds Muhammad, 95. 

Abt'k Mujir ad-l)lii, 339. 

*al-Al»han al-Muladdal, 40 S, 4 69. 
al-Abiad; see Abd Hakr. 

Ibn Abi T-Abiad al-Kaisi, 27t. 

•Abld Ibn al-Abras, 42, 43, 679. 
Abid Ibn Sharxa, 1 il • 

•Ablward, 4 7, 147 
*al-Abi\vardi. 144. 

’al-Ablah, 159, I'.l. 
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The AlmA, 671, 672. 

Ibn AbrunA, 630. 
al-Abrash, 658, 
al-Adawi, Abil Said, 87 4. 
,il-Ada\vi; see Ali Ibu Abd ManAt. 
*al-Adrui, A\n\ Bakr, 494. 

Ibn Adbain, tlie kAdi, IKD. 

Adi Tbii HAtim at-TAi, 682. 

Adi Ibii Zaid, 318. 

Ibn al-Adiin, 678. 

Adud ad-Din, AbA ’1-Faraj, 164, 
465. 

al-Atdal-ShAhansliAli, 4 55. 

An'ari [1)11 SulaiiiiAn, 4 47. 

"Mrt Afif, 82. 

/bn Allah, 599, 600. 

*al-.41sbiii, 276. 

*A}jbin,U, 193, 196, 197. 

‘Ahmad Ibn AmmAr Ibn ShAdi, 255. 
Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 558. 

Abniad Ibn Muhammad, tho Ad//A, 
26 0. 

‘Ahmad Ibu MAsa, 16, 18. 

Ahmad Um Omar llm Haiih, 374. 
‘Ahma(l^n Said Ibn lla/.m, 85. 
Ahmad* Imi 411. 

Ibn Ahwar 
dl-AliWti.s, 346. '■ 

‘al-Ah/.am, 622, 627. 

Aid,lb, 54 0. 

‘AilArn, 869. 

*.il-AilAni, 3»>6. 

Mmati ul-Alatiiain, 536. 

'Ain Kuhbash, 82. 

*Ain Shaiii.^, .529. 

'Ab ‘> ’1-/Mri.i, 56. 

Aivnb H.s-Sakhtiani, 521. 

Ai\i*ih, Ui(‘ lather nt Sal.ih ad-Diu, 
301. 

Abu Aiulb as-Simsar, 17, 
‘al-Ajiirr, 10. 

’al-AjniTi, 8. 
al-Akabiya, 491. 

Akb.ara, 277, 

al-AklAni , Abi'i Muhammad Ahd 
Allah, 532. 

al-Akf.'mi, Ahn Muhammad Ilibat 
Allah, 818, 320. 
al-Akhnas ai-TAi, 514. 
al-Akhtal, the poet, 136. 

•al-Akik, 437. 

Akil Ihti F.irih, 653. 
al-Akr, 361. 

’al-AkrA Ihn HAbis, 613, 625. 
al-Akram, 668. 

Aksls; see Atsis. 

AlA ad-Dawla Ibii Kaikdya, 225. 
Abl ad Din KaikobAd, 489. 

*Abu ’J-Alii Ihn Ahmad, 12. 

A/jn ’I-AIA al-Maarn, 659. 

Alam ad-Din Ibn llaidara, 140. 
•Alam ad-Din Kaisar TaAsif, 471, 
472, 473. 


INDEX. 

‘Albateprnins, 317. 

Ibn Albi, 360. 

Aledo, 190. 

*Ah Ibn AAsim, 564. 

Ali Ibn Abd MaiiAt, 50. 

*Ali Ilm Hamza al-IspaliAni, 645, 
647, 663. 

AH Ibn Ilibat Allah, 200. 

All Ibn al-llnsam Ibn Omar, 594, 
Ali Ibn al-llasan, tlin muv'addvt, 
561. 

Aii Ibn Ibrahim al-.Alawi, 142. 

Ali Ibn UammAd, Hu.sAm ad-Dln, 
491. 

Ah Ihn al-.Taad, 411. 

Ali Ibn al-Madiiu, 391. 

*Ah Ibn MasAd ul-AntiAri, 594. 

Ah ihn MasAd al-IlAsiri, 594. 

Ah Ibn al-Musaivab, iho Okailide, 
415. 

*Ali Ihn an-NomAii, 567, 568. 

All Ibn irJAmAn, 629. 
y\.li Ihn SulaimAn, 262. 

Ah Ihn TirAd; see az-Zainahi. 

Ah Ihn Ahi TAlih, 171. 

All,tho son ofYusuf Ibn TAshfin,209 
.■l//uAli M-Askan, 494. 

• ibtl Ah ad-Darir, 60. 

Abti Ah ’1-Muhnndi.s, 599. 

*Abi} All n-NaisapAri, 350. 

Alkama Ibn Olalba, 346. 

*Ibn Alkama al-Ai«lami, 564. 

Ibn al-Alhlf, AbA Hakr, 34. 

Ibn al-AihU’AbA ’J-karam, 286. 

Alp Arshin, tin* .Soljuknle, 230. 
Alpbonso VI, 189. 

Alptikfn, 329. 

Ibn AltAtikln, 355. 

•AlAh, 305. 

‘AlA.s, 507. 

AlvNd, daujjhter of Zaria, C57. 
Ainarn (^*^)» 653. 

AbA AinAma; see Zi.hl al-A.ijam. 
•Amid, 265. 

*al-Amid al-Kuriduri, 228. 290. 
•Amid al-Dawlu Ibn Jahir,281,284, 
285, 286, 288. 

"Ibn al-Ainid, the M/tb, 93, 256. 
•Ibn al-Amld Ah, 262, 268. 

Amin ad-Dawla, 528. 

’al-Ainlr al-Abbadi, 366, 366. 
*al-Amir al-.1alU, 141. 

‘al-Aniir 11m Sultdii, 138. 

al-Arnmdl, 199. 

•AmraAn, 224. 

Ibn AmmAr Ahmad Ibn Obaid Allah, 
674, 675. 

"Ibn AmmAr al-Andalosi, 127,201. 
"Ibn AmmAr, theKetamiau, 628. 
Ihn AmmAr ; see Ahmad. 

Amr Ibn al-AAsi, 609. 

Amr Ibn Adi, 653. 


Amr Ibn al-Ilind, 618. 

Amr Ilm Jannftz, 64. 

Amr Ibn al-Laith, 417. 

Amr Ibn al-Masib, 641. 

Amr Ibn MiUli Kanb, 636. 

Amr Ibn Obaid, 643, 646. 

Amr Ilm as-SIiarid, 670. 

Amr az-Zubaiih, 636, 

Amri ’1 Kais Ilm lliijr,343,641,676. 
Anas Ibn Malik, 306. 

"Ibn al-Anb.\ri, Abb Bakr Mohain 
mad, t,M'ammarian, 53. 

Ibn al-Anl)Ari, Abii ’l-Harakat Abd 
a' -UahmAn K.imAl ad-l)in, tirnin- 
niarian, 76, 577. 

Ibn al-AnbAn, Aln'i M-Ilasan Mii- 
liammad, pool, 274 , 275, 277. 
Ibn al-AnbAri, Alni Mansiir, proa- 
clier, 1 0. 

///j al-AiiliAri, Alid Muhammad al- 
K.Imiii, r» 5 . 

Anor Moin ad-I>ln. 339. 

I-iiima'i, Abu 'l-Uar.ikat Aiid .i> 
Walihab, 537. 

al-.AnsAn, Muh.inmiad Ibn AiMib, 
204. 

"The AnsArs, 595. 

Amijur, 2.0. 

And^'l'iew.'in Cluxiro‘S, 672. 
Aml^h^o\^aM Ibii KKAhd al-KasliAm. 
v 355. 

Ibn al-Arabi, Abii Hakr, 12. 

•Anl aJ-Mi/za, 180 
•Aid as-SawAd, 243, 248. 

•Ardasliii Ibn HAbok, 69, 72, 319. 
Ardasliir Abd ’l-Hns.nn, 365, 3t.t.. 
"Ibn Ard'ishir al-AbliAdi, 365. 
•al-irj, 66. 

*al-Arji, the pool, 66, 551 et seq. 
^ArslAu SbAb Ibn Tof'hrnlbok Ihn 
Muhammad. 302. 

•ArslAn ShAh, Nur ad-Dln, 436. 

Um Ar.sl.Aii, tnainmarian, 117. 
Arlahas, 81. 

Artah Ihn Snhaiya, 680, 633. 
*Aruz7,i, 53 5. 

Arzan.-nrAn, 4 89. 

*Asad Ibn Amr, 565. 

Asad Ibn SAmAii, 314. 

Um Asakir al-Murlada, 420. 

*Ibn al-Asb, 116, 

"Ibn Abt 'l-Asb, 116, 117. 
♦nl-Asha^rhi, Ahd (iiiAlil), 137. 
*Asldn, 47 4. 

Utn al-A.shkar, 300. 
al-A.shral, son ot the vizir Fakhr al- 
Miilk, 279. 

*///» al-Ashyam , 407, 408. 

*Asih, 670. 

*Ask.ir al-Mahdi, 64. 

Ibn al-Askari, 49 4. 

*aI-Aslami, Ihn Alkama, 56 4. 
al-Asmdi, 889, 390. 
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Ihn /U/it’l-AsniiU, 43. 

I/m al-AssAl, 189. 

♦al-Astorlabi, 580, 581. 
al-Aswad al-Ansj, <;7a. 

I/m Aswad, Mohatninad, 209. 

1/jA AlA as~Siudi, 438, 439. 
*aI-Ata\vi, Abu Al)d ar-FlahniAn, tlic 
pool, 260, r,7(i. 

♦AlhJr ad-Diii aUAhhan, 408,4G9. 
Mn al-Atliif, Mad] ad-IHu al-Mu- 
bdrak, 298, 299'. 

*//m al-Athir Muhammad Sharal ad- 
Din, 548. 

^Ibn al-Alhlr Nasr Allah Dla ad- Din, 

541. 

^Atsls, prinre Aiyilhidc, 286 , 239, 
505. 

AttAh Ihii Saad, 99. 

'‘aJ-Allalu, KultliAm Ihn Amr, 99. 
*al-AuAbi, Ahd MansAr, n^ranmia- 
rian, 98. 

■‘al-Allahiylu, 22. 

*Ati.U Ibii Muhammad, hoi. 

*AA1'Ibn Aid .lamila, 555. 

*//jn A//i AiM'a, 50 4. 

AiiffURtus, 220. 

•Auhad az-ZauiAti, 600. 

/Am DAi Aftu, Muhammad, 95. 
^Ahsaiid Khazradj, 595. 

’Aii/alnfjh, 310. 

*Aven]iace, 130. , 

A^eIlz^^ar, 134. 

Avicenna, 520. 

*A\v.\ija, villab'O, 277. 

A\\Ana, traditionist, C32. 

77>(; Azarokites, 510. 

Azaz, 3B9. 

*al-Azd, 515. 

•Azd Daba, 516. 

*Azd Omar, 615. 

•azd as-SarAt, 515. 

*Azd ShanAa, 515. 

/Am Azdahal, 492. 

/Am JA/'J-Azhar, 31. 

^Azhari, 49. 

al-Azhari, Abu '1-KAsiin, 374. 
*al-.\zhari, AbAMansAr, 48. 
al-A'ziini, Abu Abd Allah, 417. 
al-Azlz Fakhr ad-I)in OthiiiAu, 247. 
*al-Aziz nl-lspahAui, vol. I, p. 170. 
*al-Aziz NizAr al-Ohaidi, 525. 

Aziz ad-Dawla HihAn, 326. 

/An A/c/ii ’1-Aziz, HOO. 

/Am al-Azrak al-FAriki, 356. 

/Am al-Azwar al-A.sadi, 649, 651. 


U 

BAb at-TAk, 37 4. 

BAbck al-Khurrami, 270,666. 
♦al-Badl abAstorUbi, 580. 
Badr al-lkhshidi, 271. 


Badr al-JamAli, 382. 

*BadrAn Abft ’1-Fadl, the Okailide, 

421. 

*al-BAfl, AbA Muhammad, 377. 
BaKdirAjiik 331. 

BahA ad-Dawla, the Buide, son ol 
Adud-ad-Dawla, 115, 225, 423. 
BahA ad-Dln ; see Ibn Shaddad. 
Baba ad-I)ln ar-Uabib, 360. 
Bahasna, 339. 

♦al-BAhili, Abi'i ’1-Husain, 397. 
*al-Bahira, 213, 217. 

*HahrAm Dm al-Khidr, 296. 

BahrAm KAsh, 313. 

■"B.duani, 174. 

*al-BahrArii, 172, 174. 

BAi TAz, 330. 

al-Baidak Muhtimniad an-Nadim, 
4 0.5. 

Bain an-Nahrain, 487. 

*al-Bai\Ain, AbA Muhammad, 85. 
al-Baiyiisi, 198. 

*JJajarwihi, 396. 

*BAjja, 132, 133. 

"/Am BAjia, 13 0, 
llajj:in,i, 200, 20 4. 

*Bakht.iri, 677. 

*Aliu ’l-Bakhtari, the k.idi, 673. 
B.ikhbAr, Izz ad-Dawla, 273. 

"/Am Bakht^.^r, 159 . 

.il-B.»kilAui, AbA IVDijr, 584. 

"Bakiya Ibn nl-Walid, 411. 

"/A</ Bakiya, Ihe vi/ir, 272. 

B.ikkar a/-Zubairi, 674. 

B-.kr Ibn Mn.-Ab, 438. 

* I A'/ Bakr al-.lbiad, 137. 

*.IAm Bakr Ahmad Dm MujAbid, 10, 
18. 

* lA,v Bakr, see ad-DAni. 

* I Am Bakr al-KbowArozim, 108. 
■"AbA Bakr as-SAll, 68. 

J/tfl Bakr Ibn Toprhj, 217 et se</, 
AbA Bakr al-TAsi, 229. 

■"/Am lAi Bakra, 616 . 

/Av B,jktikin, 296, 338. 

*l/tfi al-Baiadi, 163, 146, 167. 
al-BalAdon, AbA Jaafar Ahmad, 660. 
■"BalAsA'sdiun, 810. 

Baldwin, 456. 

*Balhail, 69, 7.3. 

"al-Bandabi, 99, 100. 

BaniAs, 339. 

■"Baraka Ibn al-Miikallad, 421. 

*A/i£/ l-Barakat al-HA.shimi, 100. 
*A/m M-BarakAt Ibn MalkAn, 600. 
/Am BarakAt as-Saidi, 594. 

Bardwil, 456. 

/Am BarhAii al-A.sadi, 46. 
al-BAri ad-DabbAs, 154. 

BarjawAn, 528, 529, 571. 

"Barka, 224. 
al-Barkaidi, 419, 424. 


’•'al-BarkAni, AbA Bakr, 15. 
BarkyAiAk, 232, 238, 234. 

The Barmekidos; dale of Uumt fall,^ 
372, 873. 

al-BarrAd Ibn Kais, 397. 

Barwlz [Perwlz), 072. 
al-Ba.sA.slri, 381, 421. 

BashshAr Ibn Burd, 645, 6 46. 

■"/An BashshAr, 66. 

/Am liashtikiri, 4 53. 

r/ie Basra ol al-Muhallab, 509. 

*l/jn Bass«Am, 184, 198. 

■"al-Bast, 174, 492. 

/Am BastAm, 448. 

al-BasiAmi, Hibat Allah as-Suddi, 
502. 

/An al-Basti, 164. 
al-BalAdi, 169. 

■"al-BatAdu, the vizir, 465, 4 57. 
*.il-Bat’ha, 627. 

/Am, BAllsh al-Mausili, 303. 

■"BattAn, or BitlAn, 318. 

".il-B.ittAni, 317. 

Ban! -s, the rhri.stian, 140. 

BA ward, 47, 14 7. 

■"BawAidi, 47, 147. 

*<il-Bavadi, the sharif, 853, 563. 
/Am al-Ba/zar, Abu ’t-Taiyib, 137, 
Bt'ffken* {be//tem), 209. 

Bfklirnor, 360. 

Hel-Anbar, 553. 

■"BenAt .NAsb, 484, 486. 

■"BendAr, 60. 

/Am BendAr, 629. 

Ben Yamiti al-Basri, 637. 

Bibar.s, 247. 
al-BiffhAli, 584. 
niilAl Ibn UabAli,18l. 

♦Billita, 204. 

/Am Billlta, 202, 205. 
al-BimArisiAiu, 250. 

/Am BiiihAn, 570. 

*ai-Birka, 569. 

Bhka tal-llabasb, 4 57. 

Aoil Bislir; .vfe Malta. 

■"BistAm Ibn Kais, 408. 

^il-BitAh, 650. 

"^al -BitlAni, 318. 

"Bobton, 641, 664. 

■"al-Bobtori, the poet, 251, 657. 
Bolo^fruln {Bulu/i/cin) Iba Zin, 379. 
382. 

/Am BoIoRffin, Abd Allan, 190. 
■"al-Bukaiya, 341, 342. 

/Am Bulluil, the vizir, 57. 

BAluk ArslAu, 360. 

Bulukkln; see Boluggiu. 
al-BuudAhi, 229. 
al-BundAri, 306. 

/AmB urhAn (BarhAn?) al-KAMin, 517. 
Bbri TAj al-MulCik, 339. 

"BAsir, 595. 

■"BAsir as-Sidr, 595. 



0H(» 

*al-Busin, the traditionist, 594. 
*al-Bnsiri, the poet, 595. 

Hast, 330, 

*al-lhihti,llm HabbAn, 6C,3g 4, 410. 
lJusti, Nol. 1, p. 477. 
al-Busli, tlic pod, 330. 

*B^JziiVn' 3i0. 

^il-lU’l7,^Anl, 3‘20. 


C 

CliDsroi’h .XiiDstirou.in, 072. 


D 

*Oalta, 508, 515. 
ad-HahhAs,, 154. 
ad-Dahhi, Abft ’1-AbbAs. 26(5. 
ad-Dabl>i, Abh ‘t-TaiCik, (’>43. ( 
♦DaliiK, (.37. 

DAdiiw.iili, OTa. 

[/jn Daurlilr, 1 55. 

•/An iul-l>.i1i)iAu, Mtihauniiad, 17 5. 
fkn ad-I)ahlu\ii Said an-N;\Mli, 175, 
4 36. 599. 
l/>u DA!%, r,9. 

*ad-Dahlia, 49, 6(.>. 

//y« ad-Dcii, 538. 
ail-DailainivAt, 178. 
ad-Dfiinavvati, Abil Abd Alhb, 31. 
*Dairal-.lati(Ajim. 29. 

Dair al-hdsaif, 453. 

^Dar/.m, 318. 

Dukiika, 3(i, 

^id-D.ikl>il, 134. 

/All Dakmak, 330. 

*a(l-D<ilhainiya, 592, j'j3. 
*a(l-Daiii.iL'li.‘ir(i, Abd Jaafar, 327. 
I)ami*'l1.i, 2'i 1, 4S7. 

*.1(1-1),iin, Abu Arnr Orbni.ln, 433. 
*dd-D.''iiu, Al)d liakr Ibn I.abb.Uia, 
188, 192, 193, 19 4, 1 97, 055. 
DAra Itiii DAra, 72. 

*l)araiYa, 9 :j. 

*a(l-D,trakiilni, auI. II, 239. 

/An a(l-D(ir<i\M, 592 ; ice Iltn az-Za- 
rawi. 

*Ibii \bu’1-Gbaiiaim, 151, 

153. 2Sl. 
l);\rij,'57R. 

*I).\uui, G12, (;23. 

*ad-Darir, Abu Ah, 00. 
*ad-Daskara, 249. 

*/An Aht ’d-Dad, 513. 

*Dautara, 014, 02 5. 

*Abd Dauwad (Duwdd?) Ibij al-Mu- 
saiyali, 415. 

Ihn ad-I>a\\aiui [?), 101. 
l):'n\dd, al-Mabk !in->iai.ir, 490. 

Ibn Mikdyil, the Suljdkidc, 
220, 227, 230, 231. 


lINDKX. 

atl-Dawflili Abd .Ah, 375. 
ad-Oerbt'ndAl, 489. 

Dia ad-Dln Bihram, 290. 

*l>ia ad-Dln Ibn al-Alhlr, 541. 
Dibil al-Khu/Ai, 178. 

Ihn Dihya, the kdhh, 133. 

Dirdr Ibn al-As\\.ar, 049, 051. 
DirAr Ibn (HAnd, 27. 

*lhn DithAr, 504. 

Ahii Dolof, 075, O'TO. 

Ihn Dubaia, 024. 

Dnhais Ibr, Sadaka, 418, 

*l)nhailhA, 103. 

*lhn ad-Dnbaitbi. 102. 
nd-Dubi (?), 0. 

*r>u}jlui, 30. 

*ad-Dubli, Ibrahim Ibn All, 008. 
ad-Dnbb, Muluitinnad Ibn Ahmad ; 
see Abd TAhir. 

ad-Diihli, Shnja.i Ibu I’.Vris, 58.3. 
*Dukak,the Seljdkide, 224, 229, 
I/nt DnkniAk, 504. 

*l^dlab, 00. 

*I)dlAb al-.TAr, 00. 

*ad-l)dlAbi, Abd Bisbr, 0.5. 
*Duranl, 42. 

*lha Dtiraid, 37. 

•Dunya.scr, 299. 

Ahii DuwAd al-IyAdi, 818, 820. 

Ihn Ahi Dn^^,bl, the kadi, 250, 252, 
253, 254. 

Ihn ad-DuWaiil.i, 140. 


Y 


Et'shln, 277. 


I 

Abd ’l-l’ad.hl, tb.* Mird-ivado, 5 41. 
Abd l-l’adAil an-Ndii, 543. 

Ibn rAdib al-VhwAzi, !»50. 

.tI-I'.kH Ihn M.insdr al-FAiiki, 284. 
.il-hadl Ibn ai-Uabi, 389. 393. 
fil-Fadl Ibn Sabi, 551, 552. 

Fadl Ibn Salib, 572. 

*Ahu ’l-Fadl al-Makdisi, 5. 

*Ihrt al-Fadl, the satiri't, 58.3, 58 i, 
585, 

*Ihn FadlAn, Jain.Al ad Din, 12. 

*lbn Falid, 424. 

Dm Fahd {?), 85. 

*//y« Falildn, Said, 85. 

*Faid, 462. 

*Aljd Kaid as-Saddsi, 459, 

*Fakbr ad-l>awla Ibn Jaldr, 280. 
Fakbr ad-Dawla Ibn al-Mntamil. 
197. 

*Fakbr al-Miilk. Abd GhAUb, the 
vizir, 278. 


*Fukih al-llaram, 9. 

*FArAI), 310. 

*al-FArAbi, Abu Nasr, 307. 
*Farabr, 7. 

*Farabn, 7. 

*iil-Farabn, 7. 

,|/>/l‘l-Faraj Ahmad, the kddi, 260. 
*Ahii 'l-Faraj al-lspahAni, 047, 074. 
Abu ’1-Faraj Ibn al-Aluzallar, 1(!5- 
al-Karama, 45(», 

*Farazdak, 023. 

*aI-Farazdak, 27, «!I2. 

*a 1-1'Area, 008. 

*al-F.hiki, Ibn Abd al-AIahk , 310. 
*al-IViriki, llin al-.Azrak, 388, 35(.. 
al-FAriki, Abilik Ibu Said, 572. 
al-F.'inki, Abd 'r-Uida, 284. 
al-FArifei. Ismail, 305. 

*'!%> FaiKadAn, 05i.. 

F.iirdkli SliAb, nephew uf Saladni, 
358. 

Ihn Fa'?'-.!!., 1 50. 

al-l'atb Ibu kliAkAri, 005, 667. 
l atiK .il-Majtidn, 220. 

FAtima, diin'.fbtoi' ol the Seljukidi* 
sultan Mulnnuuad, 23-4. 

Abd l-Fuw.irf's Ibu al-Iklisbid, 220. 

221 . 

Abd ’l-FanAris; see al-Muffblr.i 
*\l)d ’l-lVda (Abd l-FidA), 35(.. 
jFcrhor, 230, 

Ihn Fihr, Al^dMushm, 84. 
al-l’il.i, rnostpiP, 457. 

Ihti Fii'A^i al-HanulAni, 000. 

* Abd Fill'll al-Farazdak, 012. 

♦Abd Fit As Ihn Gh&lib, 012. 

Firdz, (i72. 

*//>■< Flrdz, 384. 

*Abd Fitvan, Ibn Haiyd.s.lSS. 
’ai-FukkAi, 454. 

*.il-Fnddl, (.09, oil. 

Ihu Fdrak, (.2.1. 

’FdrAii, '22. 

Ibn .il-I'Ui'At Abd .l.ialar, 380. 
*al-Fur.i\\), K.'iinaJ ad-Din, 8. 
♦Fiiri, 217, 222. 


al-GbadanliT Abd Taj^blil), the Dam- 
d;iin(h', 113, 4-0 
’(jhadir Kliumm, 38 i. 

*lhH Glialbdn, Aim 't-Taiyjlj, 430. 
432, 4 3 3. 

’GliAhl) Ihn Sa.sAa, 012, 013. 

.1A« Gbalib; see al-AsJja}?lii run/Fakbr 
al-Mulk. 

*ul-Gbali.ts 411. 

*.l/>/2 ’I-(’ibanaiifi Ibn Darest al- 
K.nmwl, 131, 153, 281, 

*Abd ’l-GhiiiiAiiii al-\VAsiU, 108. 
♦Gbtnawi, 143. 



*al-Ghanawi, al-Al)hfts Ihti Airir, 
416, 417. 

’al-Glianawi, Muhammad Ibu Sul- 
t/lri, 138. 

*lbn GliannAm, All, !>j5. 

’Glmrs ad-l)awla llui llamdln, 92. 
’Ghars an-Nima as-S4bi, 401, 628. 
Mid Ghassilii, 272. 

^al-Gbaur, 172. 

Ghft/.i; see al-Malik a/.-Zilbir. 

Gh&zi, Ibn Albi, the Ortokidc, 360. 
Ghllzi, Sail ad-Dlti, 296, 297, 338, 
357. 

•GliAzi, SbibAb ad-Dln, 488, 4!to. 
•Mrt Ghazlun, 189, 199. 
*al-Gbazz;\l, 642, 646. 
al-Gha/ziili, Abii U.lmiil,233. 
al-(ihazzi, Ibrabim, 411. 
*r/iflGbozz, 418,42.3. 

’al-Glmdadi, 27 3. 

’GbulAin Thalab, 4 3. 

•Ghftta, 95. 

Gibraltar. 478. 

Gojjand 414. 

*Utn al-G(ili\a, 79. 

’Guirdkilh, 231. 

Giutisha, 81. 

*Guzid liin Ildukuz, 362. 


>> I 

'Haltaniiaka, 33. 

*///» HuliliAii, 66, 364, 4 10 
♦llabbAr, 153. 

’HaliliAriya, 153. 

*lhn al-IlalibAnya, 160, 28 5. 

’/All llabbdii, 628. 

Miabir, 49, 50. 

Ihn HA Ins, 613, 62 !j. 

’TIadan 402. 

*al-JladbA7 436. 

’al-HadbAm, DIA ad-Din, vol. II, 
187. 

al-HadliAni, Abft ’1-lIaij.l, 419. 

*lhn al-l!add4d, the jurisconsult, 
vol. 11, p. 602. 

/All al-lladdAd al-K.aUi, 201, 202. 
al-lIAdi, the Abbasule khalif, 686. 
*al-Hadr, 818, 320. 

’al-Hadra, 87. 
al-Iladrami, IhnHAnln, 374. 

*.\hd Hatsa, 343. 

’/All JAi Halsa, MarwAn, 3 48. 
*UaiAtila, 441. 

Ihn Ilaidara, 140. 

AM ’1-Haija al-IladbAui, 419. 

Abd ’1-Haija Ihn ImrAn, 416, 

"Abd ’1-Haija Sliibl ad-Dawla, 412. 
llais Bais, 337, 588 «/ 

’al-Haitham Ibn Adi, 633, 
al-HaiUiarn Ibn Habtb, 556. 
’HaiyAn, 54. 


INDEX. 

’/lAd HaiyAii; see al-Taubidi, 260, 
264. 

*Haiyus, 143. 

’/An Haiybs, 188, 422. 

*IIajar, 166, 168. 

/All al-llajar, 540. 
al-llAjil> al-&laiisili, 491. 

UAjib Ibu SnIainiAti, 363. 

*al-llAjir, 574. 

’al-Ilfljiri, Hiisam ad-Din, 545. 

*Ihn al-Hajj al-Luiki, 198. 
al-Hajjaj Ibu Mlsut, 51!», 516. 

MAi/ '1-IJajiiA, 615, 626. 

’Hajdu, 306, 
ul-Ilakkariya, 361, 

*al-llakiin bi-Arru* lllah, 449. 

Ai»d iiakiiii ul-Khabri, 120. 
’aI-Hakltm,Moiiammad Ibn Ahmad, 
657, 666. 

/Art Ilakina,579, 580, 597, 598,603. 
’/Art al-llamadAtii, 265. 

/Art llamdAu, al-Hu.sain, 218. 

/Art llaindati. Abb 'l-KAsiiu .laatar, 
31. 

’llainAmi, 42. 

’al-Hamdani (HamadAni?), Muham- 
iiiad Ibn Abd al-Malik, 284. 290, 
424, 425. 

al-llaiiidani Abu Taj^hbb, ill. 

/All llamdN, 192. 

’/Art llamdbii, the Ad/iA, 90. 

’“/Art liaiuduii Gbars ad-Dawla, 92. 
’/All llaiiidbn, al-Hasan Ibn Muhaiii- 
mad, 92. 

’/Art llauiduyah, vol. II, p. 681. 

/Art Abil al-llamtd at-Tbsi, 664. 
’HamiiiAd Muslim, 564. 

’HaminAd Ibn Abi SulaimAii, 564. 
7Vie IlaiiimAds, 438, 440. 

’Ilammatn Ibn GbAlib, 612. 
naiuiiiAm Ibn Munabbih, 071. 

’/All Ilaiiiniusb, 429. 

IlainrA, 569, 573. 

Haiii/a, Ibu Abd Allah 11m az-Zu-^ 
hair, 624. 

llaniza Ibn Abd ar-Kazzak, 426. 
/Art.Hanbal; see Ahmad. 

*/Art HAiii, Miiliainiiiad, 123. 

Ibn Ham, Omar, 637. 

Whd HAnila, 25, 555. 

Hanzala Ibu SharU, 318. 

’HarAmi Ibu OmAra, 411. 

*lhn Harbawaih, 449. 

♦Harffhi, 215. 

HAniu, 339. 

al-llarlnu; see Ibn llaktiia. 
al-Harir, 398, 610, 611, 
al-Hariri, Abft ’1-KAsiiii, 104, 550, 
552. 

al-H4rilb Ibn Kaab, 552. 

’al-HArith Ibn lUbOi, 656. 
al-H;lntb Ibn Sliarik, 407. 
llAritha Ibn HajjAj, 318. 
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"ilArill.i, 21. 

’/An Hat Ilia, 7 3. 

Ilannala Ibii Yahya, 558. 
’al-HarrA, 370, 373. 

IlarrAn (liislury ol), 96. 
al-HarrAiii, Abb Sliunib, 9. 
’ll.irthama Ibn Ai.in, 595. 

’HArbii Hm Ah al-Munajjim, 604. 
’HArbn ar-Kashid, 363, 465. 

/Art HAruii; see Maimun and al-H.i- 
drami. 

\il-l1asan Htii Ahmad, 12. 

‘dl-Hasau Ibn Ali, brother ol Ibn 
Mukla, 271. 

al-H.isaii al-Basri, 622, 643. 
al-llasan Ihn OmAra, 562. 
al-Hasan Ibn Wahb, 661. 

’al-Hasan Ibn Zaid, the Alide, 574. 
Abb ’1-llas.iii All, the Aluioravide, 
209. 

Abb ’l-IIasan llm al-Miisaiy di, lie- 
Okailide, 418. 

HAdiiin Ibn Ahmad al-ilalabi, 155 
/An HAshiin, the preacher, 156. 
’dl-UasImni Abb Abd Allah, 22. 
’dl-lIAslimnya, 401. 

/An -lAi Hastna, 141. 

ITassAn Ibn ThAbit, 347, 348. 

’77i« Halim, 306, 540, 627. 
’.lArtlldlim ar-RAzi, 411. 

/Art H.Uim us-Asadi, 594. 
*di-HAtmii, Ahb Ali, 46, 7 h 
Hath, 453. 

*dI-HaurazAn, 407, 

*Ahd ’l-Hd/,in Makki, 4 34. 

’Ibn Hazm, \bb Omar, 85. 
*al-IIAzimi, Abb Bakr the Ad/i:, 11. 
’Hibar, Allah al-Buslri, 594. 

’Hibal Allah Ibn al-Fadl, 583. 

Hibat Allah Ibn Mnbammad, 229. 
Hibat Allah Ibn Sahl, 502. 

/Art Ilibdt Allah, 382. 

The Ill.ir, 306, 

’Hil.il as-SAbi, 628. 
al-Hil.'lli; see Mbsu. 

’al-Hiina, 178. 

Abd Hind ad-DAri, 438. 

IIishAm Ibii Abd al-Mabk, 620, 621. 
’llisliAm ad-Darlr, 612. 

’HishAm Ilm al-Hakam, 183, 184. 
’HishAiu Ibn Hassan, 554. 

’llishAni Ibn al-Kalbi, 608. 

'‘Hisb.Ain Hm Orwa, 606. 

Abd HAshim, the Abbadite, 195. 

Ibn HisliAm al-Lakluni, 38, 43. 
’Hisn al-AkrAd, 341. 

Hi.sn Maslama, 417. 

*Hisr.Ani, 174. 

’Hisni, 174. 

/An Hubaira, Yabya, the \izir,588. 
/An Hubaira ; see Vazid Ibn Omar. 
Hudaifalbn al-YamAn, 508. 
’Uulvv.An, 453. 
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.il-fliihvAni, Ahmad Ibn Yahya, 9. 
\Tl-lluinaidi, 1. 

Ilnmiiii, 573. 

.U-Husaiii Ibnal-Kaid J.un liar, 572. 
*al-Huscun Ibiial-Mntair, 4 07, 408. 
al-Husain Ibn Ob.ud Allah Ibn 
Tofrbj, 221, 222. 

Af'i'i ’l-Husain Ah Ibn al-Husain, 
594. 

!//>/ ’I-Ilnsaiu Omar, tho Avh/t, Id, 
*Hn.*>;iiiiad-l).i\\lafal-Mukallad, 41 5. 
Hus.iin ad-Uiii Ah Ibn llainnud, 
491. 

‘Iliirtb, 171. 

\il-llurthi, 168, 171. 

Hu^haini, 550, 531. 
al-I!ulai\a, 3»j. 

Mlu/wa, 507 


IbrAhiia Ibn Abd Allah, tlu> Alido, 
398. 

Ibrahim Ibn Kuraish.the Okailidc*, 
422. 

*IbrAhim Ibn \ akiib al-Jh/.jam, 411. 
Ihikhi at-Tuiki, 526. 

Ikbal, Djain.il ad-Oin, 350. 
*al-lkhsiiid, 217, 219. 

Ihn al-lkhshid, Anujhr,220. 

Ihn al-Ikbshld Abh 1-Hasan, 220. 
dl-Ikhshidi,HadrIbnAbd Allah,271. 
Ikntna Ibn Abi Jahi, 50S. 

*llduku/, Shams ad-l)in, .361. 

Ihn lldukuz ; see Hfhlcwan. 
al-lin.id al-Wasiti, 491, 

*Jniad ad-I)in, al-lspabani, tlip Au- 
tih, 91, 16 3,106, 235,288,300, 
50 4, 583. 596, 597. 
lin.nl ad-Dlii al-Lc/ni, 472, 

Iiii.id ad-I)iii Zmki, 358. 

Irani, 197. 

^isa Ibn IVluzalimi, 81. 

'"Jslij.'lb, 25. 

‘^Isliak Ibn Ibiahim Ibn MusAb, 490, 
49S, 612. 

Ishak al-Muirinnn, Ibn Jaafar as- 
S.'idik, ’17 4, 57 5. 

Isbak Ibn Kundaj, 218, 223. 

Ihn Isbak; s«v; Nizam al-ilulk. 
Ismail Ibn llainmad, 555, 558, 502. 
Ismail; .sre al-Mulik as-Salib. 

Ismail Ibn Ahm.id, the Samaiude, 
417. 

Isin.iil bn Manbul), 500. 

Ismail, ihn.'on nl Abd al-Gbahr al- 
InirjM, 365, 36 6. 

Isniaii Ihn S ill'll -.7 2. 

“I.sn.aii Ib.j M. .'I, ’ikin, 330, 331. 
Ismail lim \ I'lyi Ibu al-MuuArak 
a:-Yazidi, 4t, > 

Abu Talib, 328. 


INDEX. 

al-lspabAui; see ImAd ad-Dln mirf 
All Ibn Hamza. 

Itaf at-Lakbmi, 183. 

Ithvar Ibn Labid al-Ozri, 121. 
♦Itiinad, 129, 130. ' 

*Ihn al-ItnAba, 394, 081. 

■^Izz ad-Din Abd al-H..mid, 543. 

Izz ad-Din F.tirOkb hliAb, 358. 
*Izzad-Din Masiid, the «/tlAr/t,35U. 


J 

*nm .nl-Jaad, 411. 

.1 laiVir, the lUrmckide, 405. 

JatUr Ibn Falali, 222. 

J.taiaribn a -Furat, 222. 

Jiai'iribn Mub.numad ibn Hanulan, 
31. 

Jaalar Ibn Uabii, 559. 

.1 jalar as-Sadik, 673, 674. 

"Jaat <r Ibn Sulaimaii, 396, 398. 
.la;Hhr at-Taiy'ihsi, »»76. 
ihii J t..|ar, Uu'sharif, 353, 563. 
.il-Jaat.iri, 00. 

a;-,la.it,trj, Abd Allah Ibn al-IIjsan, 
576. 

Uiinii l-J.ntra, 36. 

a;-Jabii, 497. 

nij.bil al-HikkariNi, 361. 

Ihn JiU.ir, 420, 4 24. 

Ihn J.ibir, llie poet, 512. 

*lhn Jalnr al-Uattam, 317. 

■^J ulinid t i!-Abrash, 653. 

•Jalhl, 6 49. 

*Jiblr, 287. 

*lhn J.tbb’, Abu Nasr Mub.iinmal 
Fakhr ad-l>a\\la, 280. 

*lhn .Ithir Abh N.isr a'-Muzall .r 
Ni/Am ad-Din, 577. 

J dim 11)11 Sat\^A^, 276. 

Ihii ’i-J,)Jnn, 60, 61. 

*////< J.ibwar, 433. 

•j.ill)Un. 229. 

Ihn J ,!<i, 614. 

.1 1 A' ad-D.iwla, tliL* Mirdaside, 139. 

ad-Din Ah, 298, 299. 

Jd ai ad-Dln Kliowirezm SlK\b,242, 

4 89. 

*,i,-Ja:sa, 618. 
al-JaniaUs-Sibli (7;, 491. 

Jamal ad-Din ikbal, 856. 

J aiii.'ii dd-Di n a 1-J .iwAd a 1 -1 spahuni, 
175, 295, 297, 458. i 

al-Jame 'l-Akmar, 4 57. 
at-J.'inn' an-Nftii, 458. 

.1.1 me .it-TaiibJi, 491, 

Ahii .hmil, Y'dbya Ihn Abi Ihl'si, 
347. 

Uhn Abj Jdinlla, 555. 

■'J.iim.ibi, 50, 

ral-Janudbi, Abh Tiihii, *9. 

I Ulr Alk.h, 322. 


Jarir, the poet, 013, 014, 610. 
*dl-Jarlri, 876. 

Ihn J.>rmdz, 64. 

*lhn al Jdrrali, the vizir, *67, 271. 
Ihn a)-Jan\1b al-Kbarri\z, 628. 
Jarwal Ibn Ans, 345. 

*lbn Ahi 'l-.lan, 89. 

*al-J.mbari, Ah Ibn al-Jaad, 4II. 
Ihn al-J luzi, Alul ’l-Faraj, the 
170, 664. 

al-J.<u.\d ; .see J.imAl ad-Din. 

*J - waliki, 501, 

*lhn al-Jawaliki, 498. 

MawAua 523. 

Jawh.ir, the AdjV, 222, 377, 

Ihn Jawb.tr, \i7ii , 433. 
al-Jawlnri, .d-II.»s>n Ibn All, 117. 
al-.Ia\\ban, Abh Mubiiininul. 68. 
*.il-J../ir.i I il-kh.nlrj, 23. 

Ihu al-J.i//.*ir, 86. 

Jt'su'!,tlie .M>n id Mary, 220. 
*.d-Jil)al, 497. 

Midd.i, .*>40. 

'Jil’ik, ISl. 

Ilm Jiiim, .576. 

Ihn Jirhi). Abh '1-F.ull Abin.d ,1- 
I Amin. 58 4, 

I Ihn Jinin,Abh Mansilr Miib iiiiin u! , 
300. 

Ji''i Hull .Monkid, 425. 

Ji'libiil, 2 49. 

id-JnblMi, Abh Ihlshim Alid 
1.1 m, 4 2. 

Muildiln, 3S5. 

Mull Ibn \:.lhkin, 217, 218 
*<>l-.)uhla, 383. 

Ihn .Inli’ili, 623. 

’‘.Inllmm», 554, 0.53. 

*//;«< Jnijul, 311, 313, 314. 
li'inu Jnin lb, 509. 

Il'Hiii Jum.m [*}, 489. 

..l-.limdi iil-Mnl idd il, 9. 

Ih I All! 'i-Jnnhb, 3 46. 

*Jurlmmi, 1 *2. 

rtl-JurjAiii, Abb 'l-Kftsiin lsmaU,1>l 
*Jur|i\mY.'» 327. 

Jbsli link, 355. 

Abu 'l-Jiilb I, 419. 

\d-Jft7j:iui, Abu IsbAk, 411. 


K 

♦Kabul, 439, 568. 

K ul.is {rntitis), 342. 

Kiderd Ibn Dawild, 440. 

♦.d-Radi ’i-A izz, 537. 
al-K.Adi 'I-Akram , .ve« Ibu al-kilti. 
dl-K.'nli l-FAdil, 23 ), 302 , 803, 
538, 547, 590’, 591. 

*dl-Kiidi l-lspabi\m, 32 S. 

♦. 1 1-Kadi 'r-U.'isbid, 589, 59K 
\il-Kadi 's-S>id, 589. 




al K&dir Bill<ih; see Ibn Z1 ’n-Ni!in. 
K&dis, 480. 

Ihn al-KAdisi, 279. 
aUK/idisiy<iy 397, 496. 
al-K.4r, poet^ 140, 
al-Kaft-il al-M irw.izi, 334. 

K ttr ZammAr, 360. 

*KAIi ’l-Kul'Af, 90, 

*RafratAthi, 299. 
al-KdfralAthi, DiA ad-I)ln, 290. 
KAfAr al-Fkh.slddi, 220. 

*/A« Kan'f'liliirh, Ahnnd, 219, 223. 
*lbH Kaiep:lili"]i, Iltr.ihiin, 223. 

Ihn KaiL;j'hljgh, IshAk Ihii IbniMni, 
223. 

KaikAAs, 487. 

K.iik(d«Ad, 24 3, 4 89. 

Ib7i KaikAsa^ 225. 

Kalla, 595. 

*al-KAiin al-Ohiidi, 181. 

*KAi»nA/, al-M isAdi, Hariin ad-I)iti, 
245, 248. 

KAimAz az-Z liin, MiijAliid ad-Dlii, 
358. 

al-Kiin, 053, 
al-Kaini, 014. 

K.li^a\^AIl fllistori^'s nf), 383. 

*Kais AilAii, 369. 

K.iis 11)11 Antr al-n.'intlii, 515. 

*Kais Rubhi, 309. 

*Kais 11)11 AAsini, 408, 01 0. 

K.is Ibii al-MaksbAb, o72. 

*Kdisir, 219. 

Killsir; see Ahiii ad-Dlii. 

*K iisirAm, o, 158. 

*/^)j al-KaisarAiil, 155. 
al-K-.jji, 9. 

Ibn KakAyab, 225, 423. 

*Kal,\ lil-lm.\(liy.i, 301. 

*KalA lar-U iml.i, 248. 

*'KalAkis, 54 0. 

*lbn KalAkis. 537, 591. 

*K.dlbi, 28, 

*//.>« al-KdIbi, Ilisliain, 008. 

*Ibn al-Kalbi, Muh.iniinad, 27. 
al-KAh AbA Ali, 80. 

^al-KallAs, 411. 

KauiAl ad-l)ln ; see al-Fiirawi. 
KainAl ad-Diii MAsa, 320. 

^KaniAi ad-Diii, Ibn as-SbalirozAri, 
800, and vol. II, 64 0. 

*KarnAl ad-I)iu , Ibn Yunus I.jn 
MariA, 400, 581. 

The KaiuAliya (’.ollpp:o, 407. 
al-Karniklu, Alubainmad Ibn Olh- 
niAn, 0. 

*Kanjah, 103. 

KarA ArslAn, Fakhr ad-Dln, 242. 
*aJ-Karazi, Miihainniad Ibn Kaali, 
873. 

♦Karkh, 885, 498. 

Karkh of Judd An, 885. 

*Karkhi^ 385. 
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*al-Kark}ii, AbA flakr Muhammad, 
279, 280. 

•al-Karkhi, AbA ’I-Hasan Obaid Al¬ 
lah, 474. 

*dl-Karkhi, MArAf, 884. 

*.il-Karkhi, Obaid Allah, 474. 

*T/ie Karmats, 49, 417. 
al-KarrAz, Muhammad Ibn Jaafar, 
38. 

KArAn, 295. 

al-KashAni; see AnAshrewAn. 
*KAsb^'bAr, 441, 910. 

Ibn al-KAsbi, 031. 

Kashit, inusicinii, vol. II. p, 374, 
’•^KAsiin Ibn Asbafrli, 85. 
al-KAsiui Ibn Hut ban, 517, 
*al-KAsiiii Ibn Maan, 20. 

Abu ’l-Ka'jiin al-Aauia, 109. 

Abtl ’1-KAsiin al-IlaghdAdi, 08, 

■* hash An, 100. 

♦kasi- al-Ilabr, 520. 

*Ka3rad-l>ahab, 520. 

Iv.i-s.ini Ibn Kbabiva, 517. 

* I Ad Kalad.i ’1-AnsAri, 049, 650. 
thn Kill Ada, 24 3. 

Ralari Ibn al-FujAa, 515, 516. 
"KAlib al-WAkidi, 05. 

Ibn dl-Kall.ii, 180. 

*lbn al-KattAn, Ibo pool, 583. 

*lhn al-Katliin, al-FAdil, the Tradi- 
Uonj'^t, 583. 

* 1/111 al-KattAn Abd Allah Ibn Adi, 
Traditiorust, 3o5. 

’•'KA/irn, 46t». 

*K;i/iin,i, 520. 

^.l-K izwiiii, Rida ad-Din, 407, 473. 
*Ka//Az, 87. 

*al-Ka/./a/, the frrainmarian, 85. 
al-Kabii (*’), Abu llakirn, 120. 
*al-KbabAr, 320, 070. 

*l{anA KlialAja, 423. 

*al-KlialAji, Ibn SinAn, 428, 429. 
Khaflan, 3 47. 

*Khaidar Ibn KaAs, 270. 

Ibn KbailAn, 307, 308. 

Ibn al-Khainii, 585. 
al-Khiithami, Ahuiad, 513. 

Um al-Kliaivll. Ahmad, 143. 

Ihn KbAkiin, al-Fath, the vizir, 605, 
007, 

Ibn KliAkAn , al-Fatli , the author, 
131, 191. 192, 007. 

*Khalaf al-Ahma”, 391, 397. 

Khalaf al-llasii, 184. 

KhalAl, 489. 

KbAlid Ibii Abd Allah al-Kasn, 371. 
*KliAlid Ibn SAfwan, 659, 006. 
KhAhd Ibn al-Walid, 649 et seq. 
*Ibn Abi Kbaljd, 554. 

♦KhAlidi, 157. 

The KhAlidites, HI, 533. 

*Ih, KhdllikAn, 32, 07, 100, 102, 
157, 177, 180, 242, 243, 244, 
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246, 247, 325, 467, 468, 469, 
471, 473, 488, 489, 492, 543, 
602. 

*al-KbAini, 158. 

Ihn al-Khaiiim:lra, 280. 

^^l-KhansA, 068, 070. 

Ibn KharAf al-Maf?hribi, 166. 

Ibn al-KhashshAb, 576. 
*ul-Kbasbabi, 369. 
al-Khassa Tikin, 223. 

*al-Kb,ilt, 408. 

KhaltAl), 4 02. 

Abii 'l-KliattAr, 81. 

KbiUAn al-Eisina, 44 5. 
al-Khaula, 024. 

*<il-Kban\vAs, AbA ’1-IIasan, 12, 

The Kbaziirs, 4 4 5 . 

*al-KhAzin, Abu Muhammad, 640. 
’al-Khazraj, 595. 

*Khazra)i, 595. 
r.il-Kbidr, 398. 

I/m al-Klijdr Di.i ad-Din, 296. 

*A/>u Kbirash, 033, 056. 

T/ie Khor.isamdes; their invasion of 
Mi'snpoMiniii, 266 . 

Kbowtirczm SliAb ; see JdlAl ad-Din. 
"MiDwAri’/ini, 110. 
dl-KhovvAiezini, AbA Bakr, Icprist, 
08 . 

^il-Klioware/mi AbA Bakr, the poet, 
108 , 202 . 

*al-Kbub/aruzzi, 530, 645, 
Khmnarawaih, 218. 

’Khiiinni, 383. 

Kbimaisb, Oil, 01 5. 
dl-KhnslinAini, 305. 

*Ktin\v.ilid Ibn Morra, 050. 
al-Kbn\vAri, Ah Ibn Muhammad, 39. 
al-Kbu\\Ari, Abd al-J .bb.ir, 502. 
al-Kbuz.ii, Abd Allah Ibn Malik, 
405. 

Ibti al-Kitli, 207. 

*.il-Kil.ii, Sai l Ibn JAbir, 82. 
'al-Kinani, Ibn dl-Mutirrif, 433, 
*KirinAii or Karinan, 153, 
.d-Kirmani, AbA Ilafs, 250. 

Kii’wasli Ibn al-Mnkailad, 416,417, 
418, 421, 424. 
al-Kit,Ai, 558. 

*Ibn al-KizAni, 158. 

*K »rkanj, 327. 
al-K<»rtobi, AbA Bakr, 467. 

KnbbAsh. 89. 

al-Knbbashi, AbA Abd Allah al-MaA-> 
firi, 82. 

*al-Kubb.1shi, AbA Bakr, 82, 83. 
Knfan, 147. 

*ai-KAfaui, 147, 

*I'jn al-KAli MujAlid, 555. 

•Ibn al-KAk, 79, 82. 

•KAknbAri, vol. II. />. 535. 
•KuIihAm Ibn Ainr, 99. 

*al-Kumait Ibn Zaid, 371, 873, 
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Ihn al-Kumait, Yazld, 56i. 
*aI-Kuni4ma, 45 4. 

Kunibul, 

al-Kummi, Abi’i Ali, 25fi. 
al-Kummi, Abi'i ’1-Ghati;iini, 153. 
•KunAsa, 277, 558, 613, 042. 

Ibn KmidAj, 218, 223. 

KundAjiU, 223. 

*Kundur, 205. 

•al-Kunibiri, Muhaminad Ibn Man- 
Pdr .iI-AiiiM, 228, 200. 

*[|tn Kuraia, 93. 

*Kiir<U'-Ji Ibn Il.di.ui, liie ('kailido, 
421. 

I'he Kurds; tlicir unjoin, 51 1. 
'KAridos, 595. 

Kiinlti H.mi.iti, 357. 

KAs, 54(1. 

al-Kiisai, 025. 

al KAsbi as-Shadili, 502. 

*Kushyar Ibn l..ibl).\ii, 581, 582. 
•Kull> a«l-l»in al-Abli.'idi, 305. 

Kutb ad-DIn; see Maudud. 

*Kiilb fid-Dif) an-NaKSiIiiAri, 851. 
al-KuIbi; see Sbah Anuon. 

Kuu lu'k; see Zam ad-Diu Ali. 
KiUhai\ir, 031. 

*al-KAtiyii, 8 I . 

*Ifin iil-KAti\a, or al-GAtiya, 79. 
*Kutiub, 29. 

*Ku1nlmish, 230, 231, 232, 422. 
Kutulmish, Sulaiinail, 143. 


al-l,:dib.\di, 53 4. 

*I/>n al-I.abliaiia; vfc ad-I).'iui. 
l.aliid Ibn Halua, 57S. 

Laila Ibnl ll.ibi.s, ol3. 

al-i ajtb Ilin Siad, 475, 485, 050. 

.'il-Laklnrij, H8. 4 3. 

al-L.ikbiiii; see ud-DAni. 

'f.cnkok, 535. 

■"IJai I.fukek, 530, 532, 535. 
*I.Ozrii, 4 7.1. 

al-I-(V.iii, IniAd ad-I)in, 472, 

I ibl), 031. 

•Lob.d, 370. 

Lodrik; Uodpric. 

*Lf)kinan, Ibii Aad, 370, 371. 
LAIA, 218. 

*LArki, 197. 

*al-bArki, Ibn 198, 

LAt Ibn Mikbiial, 100. 


M 

♦M.-i as-HanriA, 515. 

M l wara ’n-Nahr, 229. 

AUi ’l-xMyAb, Hibat Allah, 597. 
*Abi/ ’l-M Ali ’J-Ju\vaiiii, ImAm 


al-tlarnniain, vo/vme //. jo. 110. 
Abti 'l-MaAli Kiiraish, 421. 

MAd ’l-MaAli Muhammad, the hdtib, 
90. 

Maan Ibn Miihamnidd Ibn SuinAdili, 

200 , 201 . 

*Maan Ibn ZAida, 844, 398. 
*nI-MadAini, AbA IlAinid, 543. 
*al-Madani, 64. 

*Mjidhij, 84. 

Ifi/t MAdi Karib, 636. 

*MadIna, 5. 

*al-Madini, AbA Musa, 4. 
fbn ctl-Madnii. .\b, 391. 

’Madliwaih, 420. 

*.M,i-'hnaj or Mighn.nj, .36. 

'•M.i^Iirib, 306. 
al-M.a^dmbi, 501. 

*rbe MahAliba, 514. 

’'.il-MabAmili, AbA Abd Allah, the 

Addty 666. i 

*AlaIiansIi Ibn al-Mujalli, Iho Okai- 
lid.?, 423. 

MahAsin Ibn Ajam, 642. 

Mabasin Ibn SalAnia, 96. 

■"al-Maluli, the AbbaSidc, 406, 557, 
03.S. 

ai-Mahdt Ibn llishAin, Ihc Spanihli 
Oniaiyide, 4H0. 

*T/ie Malidi, Ibn Tumart, 205, 450. 
M.ihrk Ibn lirnd.ir, 029. j 

al-Maliol ?), 614. 

*Ab/} MahIAz Ibn MrAz, 384. 

Ihn MablA/, AbA ’l-Husiin, 121. 
al-MAbir al-Ma\NAzini, 150. 
*XlabinAd Ibn Muhammad, the Scl- 
jAkide, 234, 337, 355. 

Mabmud Ibii Nui>r al-MirdAsi, 139, 
230. 

*^>MabinAd Ibu Neina, 117. 

■^Mahmud IbnSubuktikin, 225, 329. 
*Alabiuud Ibn Zinki; see Mur ad- 
Dhi. 

129. 

Jhn Main, Yahya, 862. 

MaimAn Ibn Ii.ii'An, 249, 660. 

Ahd Mainiuna. 522. 

Majd ad-Dln Ibn as-SAhib, 587. 
AbA ’l-M kariia as - Saiuarkandi, 
800. 

Ahu I-MakArim; .see Ihn Wazlr, the 
kdtih. 

*aI-Makdisi, AbA 'l-Fadl, 5. 
*dI-MakdiBi ; see Aha ZarA. 

M.'ikhlAd Ibn KaidAd, 162. 

*Jhn Mukblad, al-llasan, tl. 

Ihn Makhukh, 472. 

*Mak’hAl ash ShAmi, 437. 

Makil Ibn Abd al-Aalu, 438. 
*a]-MAkisin, 436. 
al-MAkibiiii, 173. 

*A!-kki ad-DarIr, 484. 


•Makki, tho reader^ 429. 

M^kki al-MAkisini, 178, 

Makki II)it MaiisAr, 6. 

M.ikki Ibn as-S,diAr, 6. 

*dl-Alakki, AbA TAUb, 20, 
al-Maksab.», 454. 

*a l-M A la, 245. 

ai-Al.'ila, Mnin ad-Dln, 458. 

*Alalak Sliah, Ibn Alp ArslAn , 226, 
440. 

Mala/f.nrd, 4 87. 

Mabk Ibn Anas, 558. 

M.ilik ibn Rtsbir, 515, 516. 

Mabk Ibn l .'n tb, »i53. 

■^M.ilik Ibii Nuwair.i, r«48 et seq. 
Malik Ibl) S.iid, (hr Uhtt, 451, 572. 
MAIik Ibu Wub.ib, 209, 210. 
*.d-M.ilik al-.\Adil Ibn AivAb, 235, 
5;2. 

*.iI-Mdik al-iAdil Ibu al-Malik al- 
K.iiuil, 213, 24 5. 

iil-M.ibk .d-A.'idil ; see NAr ad-Dln. 
.'il-M.ilik al-Alc.i, Ibn Si'Ali ad-Dln, 
4S7, 542. 

ik iil-Aslinif, 237, 242,486. 
*.1 -M.ilik .n-Aiibad, 230. 237, 487. 
al-M.ilik al-I aiz, 240. 241. 
al-M.ilik 244, 245. 

*.il-M.tiiK ,il-K.biir, son id’ ArslAn 
„bluili. 301, 5 4 3. 

*.i'i-M:i,iK .il-KAmil, 287, 240, 488, 
ef seq. 

ai-Abilik al-MansAr, Son of AislAn 
Shall. 3i.1. 

•al-Malik al-M.isud, 230, 243, 244. 
al-M.ilik al-Alat>Ad , the Ortokide, 
242. 

*al-Malik al-Muazzatn, Ibn al-Ma- 
hk al-Aadil, 237, 240, 488. 
’*al-M.ibk aI-Mua/.7ani TurAn ShAh, 
240, 247, 24K, 541. 

*al-Alabk ul-MiiLdillh, 247. 
al-Mal)k al-Alu|A)ud, jjrandsoii of 
A-'-ad ad-Din SbiikAb, 245. 
al-AI.ilik a -Muz.ifbir ShibAb ad-Dln 
(IbAzi, 488, 490. 

al-Malik an-NAs-i!' DA^^Ad, 242, 245 
etseq.y 488, 490. 

•al-Mahk a.s-SAlih Najm ad-Dtn 
Ai\Ab, 242, 243, 245 e/ .seq. 
al-Alalik iis-SAlili Ismail,son ot NAr 
ad-I)m,243, 245, 342, 357, 358, 
491. 

al-Malik as-FAlih MalimAd, the Or- 
tokido, 242, 

al-M.ilik az-ZAbir Dibars, 247. 
al-M ilik az-ZAhir CibAzi, son of Sa- 
lAh ad-Dlii, 230, 542. 

*AlalkAu, <-02. 

*lhn MalkAn, 000. 

*Mainar Ibn al-Mi;thanna, 888. 
ai-AlAmnii, Iba kbalii, 550, 551. 
M-MAniAn al-Il:iiAihi, 445, 457. 
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*.il-MAm(!kn Ibn al-MoUirnd, the Ab- 
badite, 188, 191. 

Ibn MamAynb, 200. 

*lhn AlariA KairiA: ad-niii, 400, 581. 
*/AaMand.i, Abd Alid Allah, 7. 

Ibn Manda, Abd Zikiriy.i, 145. 

AbO 'l-M-inii; sett KirwAsh. 

*'/Vi nbij, 004. 

Muns 6 r, Abb M(»d.ir, 321, 323. 
*Mansftr al-rariilrru , the jiiribcon- 
Rult, 440. 

*Al’in^ftr Ibn Ni'ili, Ibe Samanidc, 
812, 313. 

M-inhAr Ibn IsbAk Ibn Ahin.ia Ibn 
NAh, 811. 

al'.MansAr, Ibn Abi Aaiiiir, 183. 
al-MansAr,iho Abb isnit' kli.i il, 350, 
500, 007. 

*Abu Mansur, tlu» astnt|n|rer, 004, 
005. 

al-M.'uisAra, 241, 240. 
•al-MansAny.i, 3S1. 

M.inyAr (Ibti UablMri, 024. 

Ibn al-Mar;i”'b ol o. 
al-MniA^dii,Ibn Alai al-Jabbar, 1 40. 
Marasb, 83 9. 

^AlAriyajVMb'nf AbA Sbannnii-, 203. 
MAriya, daui^bter ol lldda Ibn S.unl, 
80. 

♦al-MAnya, 20 4. 

*Marj ad-I)alli,univ.i, 592, 593. 
*MiUT fi 7 -Z.ibi An, 4 80 . 

*Marthad, 402. 

•Al-rAI . 1 -K.ikhi, 38 4. 
ai-Al.irul, Abn ’1-AlA, S80. 

'iM.rwAn al-Akbar, 3 4 3, 3 40. 
Marwati al-Asudt'ir, 3 4 3, 3 40. 
*iVar\\Aa Ibn \bi 11.1-'.i, 3 4 3, 399, 
403 r.t wo/., 400, 497. 

M rwAiiIbndl-Il.ikanijlbeOm.iiNidt’, 
017. 

M.ir\Nan, llio suii ol AlAsa Ibii Nnsair, 
475. 

*lb>t Mar'/.!i\v.iih, 278, 517, 
*Mar7,nbAn, 08. 

Ib’t .il-Mar/ubAii, Muliauun.jd Ibn 
Kbaliti, 057, 000. 

Ibu al-Mar/ub.in, an-Ni>niAn, 550. 
*al-M »rzubaiu, AbA Abd Allab, 41, 
67, 

MarzAk as-Sindi, 4 38. 
*.il-MasabadAn, 4 97. 

Ibfi al-MAsarjisi. 3 48. 

*11)11 Masarra, 85. 

Ibn al-\!asbtAb, 2 4 0. 
al-M'osIh Ibn Mai'V<ni, 220. 

Ibn al-MaslIi ath-Thoali, 041. 
Miislama Ibn Abd al-Alalik, iho cniir. 
872, 874. 

a!-MaslAb, Mob unrnad Ibn Said, 

410. 

MiisAd Ibn MahmAd Ibu Subuktikin, 


220, 335. 

'^MasAd ibn Mohammad, the SaljA- 
kide, 355. 

*Ma.sAd Ibn AI.ndAd, 356. 

*MasAd Ibn TIiAbit al-AnsAri, 59. 
al-Ma.sAdi, the historian, 464, 637, 
065. 

*al-MasAdi a!-lJandahi, 99. 

Matiir Ibn Sharlk, 407. 

It-iuil Malar, 344. 

*.Matta llm A'Anus, 307, 310. 
*M.nidAd Kulb ad-Din Ibn Zinki, 
458. 

M.mdnii Ibn AllAlikln, 355. 
*.Marjliuh Ibn Ali Tabir, 498. 
al-Mawardi, 71, 227. 
al-Ma\\Azini, Abn‘l-KA'iim, 156. 
*MayAr.ik*, 3. 

*al-M.»zari, 4. 

al-Mazini, AbA Othinan, 249. 
*.«l-M.i/kAr, 18, 20. 

^MA/.vn’ Ibn K.iiAn, 270, 277. 

Tht' MckrAn ol KAfa, 374. 

*Ak‘Ilala, 207. 

*AI>A Mihjan, 015, 626. 

Vm Mlkal, 38. 

al-MikAIi, AbA ’l-Fadl, 261,«06. 
*llni ai-MiKdain, Oil. 

Mina, 380. 

*..1-Mirbad, 530, 535. 

*.\lirdas, 139. 
linnii AIirdAs, 139. 

♦al-Missisi, AbA ’1-Fatb, 351, 352. 
^Mtkbl Ibn Alusliin, 370. 

.il-Moafa al-T<iniinii, 076. 

M-Moala IbnZikariva, 37*, 530. 
MiMwit Ibn Abi SulyAn, 121, 395. 
Motwla Ibn Ain Solyaii, polity 109. 
^il-Moa\M, 14 4. 

M,ii Modar MansAr, 321, 325. 

Muiii ad-Din; see Ancr. 

Moln ad'Diii il-MalA, 458. 
*al-Mni//. h-Dln lllali, 377. 
■•^al-Moizz Ibn Uadis, 380. 
*al-M(»i/ziy a, 380. 

♦al-MonasIlr, 595. 

^ll-,Moladld Ibllah, AbItAd, 184. 
al-Mot.ib, the llauuiiAdit**, ls3. 
^ll-Motalnld Ibn Abbad, 127, 128, 
182, 180. 

Molatnid al-Miilk; see Ibn at-Tal- 

Ulld. 

\il-Motasiin llm SnniAdih, 2oO. 
*Molazrliti’s, 524, 04 3, 6 44. 

Ibn al-Motazz, 192, 344. 

Ibn ai-Muadilil, 35. 

Ibn al-Mualla, AbA 'l-AbbAs, the 
LtUtb, 93. 

Ihn al-Mu ilia AbA Abd Allah al-Azdi, 
34. 

*Ibn al-Mnallim, the port, 168, 655. 
Iba al-Muallam, Muhanuuad,legist, 
351. 
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[ al-Miii)4rak Ibn Vbd al-J <liliAr,570. 
al-MnbArak Ibn Ah, 800. 
"'al-Miibarak Ibu al-MuliAr.ik Ibn 
at-Ta;iwlzi, lf,2,l67, 168, 

Ibn al-Miib.lr.ik, 500. 

Ibn al-MitbArik al-Yazidi, 462. 
^al-Miibarr.id, 31, 3*0, 509. 
Vnbasbsbir Ibn Siil.jini.in, 198. 

*Ibn al-Miidabbar (Mudabbir ?), 50, 
57, 00. 

*aI-.Mn0i.1dal arl-Dabbi, 26. 
al-Mnfadilal al-.lnndl, 9. 
al-MnI'ajja, 532. 

al-Mnghira, Ai)A 'l-FawAris Ibn al- 
Mnliallab, 512. 513. 

Ibn Muudiitli, Miihaiiiiiiad, 79. 
Muhadd.ib ad-Din Omar IbnSbihna, 
307. 

Mnliaiidab ad-Din, Muhammad Ibn 
al-ll.iv,in, 492. 

*al-MubaIl.il) Ibn Ain Sulra, 508. 
al-Muballabi, tlio \izn, 75, 514, 
029. 

Mu lanunad IIin Abd Allah , flir 
Alldt', 393. 

.Miiliaininad Ibn Abd Allah, the k(U 

tib, 121. 

* 1 X 11111 .miiiind 11)11 Abd al-Malik Ibn 
Salih, 00 4, 00 5. 

’•'Aluloiniinad Ibn Abd al-Malik al¬ 
ii,irml.uii, 42.5. 

*Muiiaimn,uI [hii Abd al-Malik Ibn 
az-Z.ii\.it, 2'i9. 

*Mu0anun.id Ibn AiyAb al-ArisAri, 
204. 

MnOanmi.ul Ibn Ali .at-TAjir, 524. 
Miili,uutn.i.i Ibn Aim,-In [ur linnin), 
5.38, 5.:9. 

*.Muh,uinn.id Ibn UashshAr, CGI. 
Muliaminad Ibn Habib, 022, 027. 
Muhammad Ibn Ibtniid, 004. 
Mnlianiin.ul Ibn IlishAin al-Makli- 
ynini, oSr*. 

Muh.umn.ul Ibn Ilmni’.'ln, 623. ^ 

Miili.iininail Ihn ,il-llns,un, 38 5,'' 
.Vluh.'iimiiad Ibn linnin, the Ilarme- 
kide, 2.40. 

Muluinmnd llm Is.i; see ad-DAni. 
Muliarntn.ad Ibn IshAk, 558, and 
vol. II. p. 077. 

*iMub.'miinad Ibn Ismail, the Abba- 
dilc, 183, 184. 

*Mijbanirnad Ibn .l.ibir, 317. 
^Muhammad Ibn Kaab, 373. ^ 

*Mubammad llm Kbalaf al-Marzu- 
biin, 1.57, 006. 

•Miihnimnud Ibn Malak Sb,\h, the 
Siljukide, 232. 

'•'Muluimmad Ibn Marw.in, 137. 
*>lubanmiad llm M.ahniAd Ibn Su¬ 
buktikin , 335. 

*Muhaminafl Ibu MaiisAr al-Khu\va- 
rezmi, 563. 
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Muhammad Ibn nl-Miihallab^ 460. 
Muhammad Ibn Muhammad al- 
Tdsi, 503. 

^Muhaminad Ibn Musa, 315. 
*MuIiaiiunad Ibn al-Musaiyab, 415, 
538. 

^Muhammad Ibn Muslim, the Okai- 
Udc, 433. 

*Mnhanmiad Ibn an-Noman, 838, 
530, 5<i7, 5»:8, 560, 571, 673. 
*AluUammad Ibn Omar al-WAkidi, 

t> 1 

"‘Muhairiinad Ibn Saad, 6 4. 
Aluhauiniad Ibn Sabi, 371. 
^Muharumad Ibn as-baib al-Kalbi, 
37. 

Muhammad Ibn Said, 410. 
*Muhanimad Shdh Ibn-Mahmdd, 
338. 

Muhammad Ihn Sof\Au, 012,623. 
Muhammad Ibn Tutrhj, 218. 
Muhammad Ibn tli.iiha, 093, 
*Muhamniad Ibn Wui^l, 3 1, 33. 
*Miihainm<id Ibn Yabya ad-Duhli, 
349, 830. 

*Muhamma<i Ibn Yusut, the emir, 
CSS, CCC. 

*al-Aluhammadiya, 388. 
al-Miriiandis, Abd \b, 599. 
*Muli.Anb Ibn DitbAi, 360, 564. 
Mubansh; voi. 1. p, 173. 
*ul-Muiiainval, CO. 

*lhn Mabn^ al-WabrAni, 95. 

Muin ad-Din; see 4imi, 

MiijAhid al-Aamin, 300. I 

Mujabid ad-Dln ; see Kainiaz. 

*Ihn Mujaind, Ahmad IbnMdsa,lC, ; 
18. 

’Mujalid Ibn al-Kdfi, 553, 

//;« al-Miijdwii, 035. 

*.Mnja.shia, 612, 623. 

Mujir ad-Diu; see Abek. 

'‘Mukaik, 4 36. 

'.il-Mukallad Ibn al-Mu^anab, 415. 
*Mukallad Ibn Nasr, 4 23. 

*Ihn Mukarram, 38, GO. 

*.Mukatil Ibn Atiya, 412. 

*Mukalil Ibti Subiiman, 408, 558. 
Ihn Mukbii, 872; bis arn)V\, 080. 
•Mnkhhs ad-Dawla al-Mukallad, 
42 3. 

*aI-MukbtAral-MtJsabbihi, 87, 529. 
Ihn ul-Miikbtass al-Irbili, 157. 

*Ihn Mukla, Abii Ali, 366. 

Jim Aiiikla, Abi'i ’i-llusam, 268. 

Ibn al-Mukrab, 96. 

Miikrarn Ibn al-AIA, 412, 413, 414. 
*ihn Muksini, 40, 47. 
al-Mnktadi Billah, 4 4 4. 

Munabbih Ibn Saab, 85. 
*al-Miuiajjim, Abh MansAr, 005. 
Ibn al-Munajjini, Ali Ibn Yahya, 
605. 
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Ibn al-Alunajjim al-Maari; see Nashu 
’i-Mulk. 

*Ibn al-Munajjhn, llArAn, 604. 

*Ibn al-Munajjiin, Y'ahya, 605. 

’l-Munajjim, 6 05. 
al-Mundir al-Lakbmi, 515. 

Mundir Ibn Y'ahya at-Tujlbi, 300. 
al-Mundiri, Zaki ad-Dln Abd al- 
Azlrn, 368, 473. 

al-Mundin. Abu 'l-Fadl Muham¬ 
mad, 48. 

Ibn Munir, 155, 156. 

MAnis al-KbAdini, 181. 

*The Munkid family, 425, 430. 
*Mimkid Urn Nasr, 428. 
*al-MiiiitajlIi, 85. 

Murcia taken by the Franks, 477, 
486. 

*Abu Murbaf an-Numairi, 530. 

AbA 'l-Munakh Urn al-Musaiyab, 
the Okaibde, 418. I 

al-Alurri al-AbliAs, 275. 

Mursbid Ibn \ab\a, 594. 

MAsa Ibn Abd Allah (re'id Abd al- 
Mulik) nl-IspabAni, 59. 

*Musa Ibu Abd ul-Malik, the Adh/<, 
61. 493. 

Aluscilbn Abd ar-RabmAn al-HilAb, 
394. 

’AIAsa Ibn Jaafar ’I-KAzim, 463. 
*MAsa Ibn Nusair, 475. 

MAsa Ibn YAnus, 320. 

*Abii MAsa ’l-Asbari, 638. 

*Abu Alusa ’l-l''jitiluim l-Aladini, 4. 
"tianti AIAsa, 315. 

Ibn AIusAb, Baki, 4 38. 

Ihn Alusab; see IshAk Ibn Ibrablni. 
*Ab/i Alu*.Alt, Ahmad Ibn Ab, 503. 
Ihn al-AIu.s.uyab, AbA ’I-Kasiiu,6 73, 
*Alusabbihi, 90. 

*al-,MusabbiVu; see al-MukbtAr. 

*lbn al-Musha,ijar, 451. 4 53, 4 53. 
'"Musliin Ibn ai-HajjAj, 348. 

*Musluii Ibu Kuraisli, 142,143,421, 
422. 

A hi/ Muslim Ibn Fihr, 84. 

*/bn al-Alustmlr, 29. 

*al-AIustaiijid Billah, 91, 164, 507. 
al-Mu.slansir al-Hakam,the Spanish 
Oinaiyide, 527. 

*al-Mustansir Billah, the Fatimide, 
381. 

al-Aluslarslud, the Abbasido, 355. 
Ihn al-Alustaufi, 470. 
*al-.Mutalaminis, 618, 619. 
al-Mutainin,al-KAsim, sun of HArAn 
ar-Uasbld, 678. 
al-Miitainin ; see IshAk. 
a I-Mu tain in al-BatAihi, 455. 
Hliitaiiiiniin Ihn Nuwaira, 648, 
649, 650, 654, 656. 
al-Mutun<bbi, 74 et seq.^ 856,257. 
'*‘Miitarril Ibn MAzin as-SanAni, 862. 


Abil ’I-Mutarrif Abd ar-BahmAn, the 
Spanish Omaiyidc, 188. 

*Ibn abMularrif al-KinAui at-Tarafl, 
- 433. 

*Mutarriz, 4 7. 

*al-Mularriz, AliA Omar, 43. 
*al-Mutarriz, AbA 'l-KAsim, 47. 
*Mutarrizi, 525. 

^al-Alnlarrizi, 523, 
al-Muiu\vakkil, the Abbatiide, 858, 
660. 

*Aiiittianna, 396. 

Ihn al-Alulhanna, Ahmad, 582. 

Ihn al-Aluttalib, AbA 'l-MaAli, 597. 
al-Muttahbi, al-Uusain Ibn Abd Al¬ 
lah, 6 5. 

*al-Mu\\aflak Talha, the Omaivide, 
031. 

*al-Alu\\alTak Ibn Ahmad al-Mdkki, 
523,525. 

*Mn\v.iflak ad-Dln Muhammad al- 
Irbili, 172. 

♦Muixallak ad-Din AbA ’1-Maa)i Ah- 
m.ul, 543, 554. 

Miiwafl.ik ad-Din; see Abd al-Latlf. 
*Mu\\an.ik ad-Din Mu/.aflar, 866. 
*al-Alu\Naiyad at-TAsi, 502. 
•al-Mn\\aiyad al-UlAsi, 503. 
*Mu\\nnij, 462. 

‘Miiuamj as-SadAsi, 459. 
Ma/aflar,' 4 53. 

al-Muzalfar Ibn Abi AAmir, 430, 
433. 

‘Mii/allar IIjii IbrAhlm ai-AilAni, 
366. 

Ihn al-Mu/allar Adud ad-Dln, 105. 
Ihn al-Miiyallar at-TA.si, 470. 
Mu/alTar ad-Din, sun of Izz ad-Dln 
MasAd, 3 58. 

Mtizaibir ad-Din KAkubAri, tbo son 
of /am ad-Din, 358 , 860; and 
vol. II, p. 535. 

Bnnu Mnz.tfTar, 102. 

Ihn MuzAbiin, 81. 

*Muzaikiya, 514. 


N 

NaldiAn al-FakAsi 663. 

an-Nabjfrba ad-DubyAni, 346. 

*IhH an-Nabib, 4 90, 491, 492, 498. 
"Ihn ylAi’n-NadA, AbA 'I-AIA, 586, 
Ihn Aht ’ii-NadA BibU, 538. 

/ianil Nadab, 510. 

Nadr Ibn Azd, 631. 

*an-Nadr Ihn Sbumail, 549. 

*AhiI ’n-Nadr al-Kalbi, 37. 

Nadira Bint SAtirAn, 318. 

•NAfA, the Traditionist, 821. 

*NAf(J, the koiAn-rcader, 522. 
•Nailsa, 574. 



an-Nafs az-Zakiya, 8fi. 

•NaMr Ibn Tausla, 511, 616. 

*lfm an-NahhAs, 424. 

*Nabraw4n, 370. 

’’an-NabrawArii al-MoAfa, 374. 

Abii Nahsh&l, 650; iee Mutaramim. 
*Naj4h Ittn Sulania, 59, 61, 493. 
aii-NajAshi, tho poet, 516. 

Abti ’ii-Najib al-MaiAghi, 145. 

Ah^ Najiya, 41. 

Najm ad-l)ln Aiyfib, 301. 
aii-Nrfklidi Ish^lk Ibn Muhammud, 
106 . 

ari-Nakhdi, Ibn Warka, 28. 
Nakj.iwfln, 3t.l. 

*an-Nakkt\sh aUIlaglulAdi, 14. 
*an-Nainaii AMi AIkI Allah, 37. 
*an-NAmds, island, 538. 

Nashij 'l-Mulk, Ibn al-Munajjim, 
592. 

"Nasihln of the East, 492. 
an-NAiili; title ol the M/ir Ihn Ua- 
kiya, 273. 

*an-Nasih, Said Ihn al-MuLArak Ihn 
ad-l)ahh;'iii, 175, 599. 

Naslni, (haiuherlain •»! IheFaliinidc 
khalif al-lIAkiin, 4 53. 

Na‘«iin, a sla\e-;rul, (.61. 

Nii'.ir ad-Din Mnh.iiuniad,thc son oi 
Shlrkdli, Itbi). 

*NAsir Ihn Ahd as-Saiyid, 623. • 
*Jbn NAmi as-SalAmi, 537. 

Naslr Ihfi Ismail, lh»' n/iarif^ 227. 
N.isii ad-I)a\\la Maubi'ir, the Mer- 
^^anlde, 282. 

“Nasi Ihn Isiii.ill.llu’Sainanido, 314. 
Nasr ihn Mahmud, the MiidabKlc, 
139, MO. 

“Nasr an-Nnmairi, .536, 537, 

Nasr Itui Saiyar, 277. 

Nasi 11)11 Suhrikhkin, 331, 

*Nasr Allah llui Ahd Allali, 537. 
Na-r ad-l)a\N la, llic Merwanide, 281, 
282. 

Nasr ad-Din Mahmdd, son oflzz ad- 
Dill Masiid, 5.’i3. 

Abii Nasr liui Altd al-KliAlik, 11. 
’NawAr, Eaia/dak's \Mle, 624, 625. 
Iftii NemA; see Abt) ’lli-ThenA. 
Nittawaih, 874. 

Ni/Ain ad-Dlri lliii MarwAn, 281. 
'^Ni/Ani al-lladralam, 151, 154. 
NizAiii al-Mulk, tiic vuii, 150, 151, 
231, 4 40, 441, 4 42. 

•Ni/Ar al-Aziz Ihn al-Moi//, 525. 
*an-NornAn; the hUl'S ol that fa¬ 
mily, 565. 

*an-NoniAuj AhA Ahd Allah al-Ha- 
san 11)11 All, 571, 572, 574. 
^an-NoiiiAii, Ahd Ahd Allah Muhain- 
tnud, 566 et seq., 570. 
“an-NornAn, Ahd ’l-Hasan All, 665, 
567, 568, 569. 
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*an-NomAn, Ahd Hanifa, the irndm^ 
555. 

“an-NomAn, Abd Hanifa , the kddi, 
565. 

*an-NomAn, Abd *l-KAsim Abd al- 
Aziz, 569, 571, 572. 
an-NoiriAn Ibn al-SlarzubAn, 556, 
*an-NoinAn Ibn Muhammad, 565. 
an-NoniAn Ihii al-Muudir, 42. 

*Ujn an-NumAn; see Muhammad. 
“NoniAn al-ArAk, 133, 148. 

Itm Nubula as-Saadi,257,258, 259, 
260, 278. 

“Ndh Ihu Kais, 439. 

“Ndh Ihn Nasr, the Samanide, 314. 
Ahd Nuhair as-Saadi, 650, 
“aii-Nukaih, 219, 224. 
an-Nukhaila, mosque, 430. 

*l/m Nukta, 101. 

^aii-Niunairi, Nasr, 536, 537. 
iSun ; see Ihn Zi ’n-Ndn. 

Ndr ail-Din ArslAn Shah, 301, 487. 
*Ndr ad-Din, Mahmud Ihn-Zinki, 
330, 338, 458. 
an-Nuri, Ahd 'l-F.ulAil, 543. 

“Nusaih Ihn IliAli, tin' poet, 615, 
“Nusair, 475, 485, 
aii-N dshaii, Ahmad Ibu 5lunsdr,53 0, 
532, 535. 
aa-NushjAin, 396. 

Ndbhtikin, lt>7. 

Ahd NuwAs, 33, 039, 640. 


0 

*.-1//« Ohada, al-Bolitori, 657. 

Ahu OhAda Ihn Aaliya, 664. 

Obaid Ihn al-Husam ; see ar-lhii. 
M//« Ohaid, the M, 447, 449. 
((haul Allah Ihu llihat Allali, 135. 
’Dhaid Allah Ihn Omar, 608. 

Ohaid All.ih Ihn Omar al-Omari, 673. 
Oh.ml Allah Ibn Sulaiinau Ibu Wahb, 
192. 

Oliaid Allah Ihn To^hj, 218. 

Ob.iid Allah Ihn Yahya, 61, 664. 
*Ahu Oh.ii)ln, 388. 

The Ohaidiles, 388. 

Ohha, 81. 

Odda lad-Din, Ihn al-KaisarAni 155. 
Odda tud-Da>\’Iu, tho HamdAuide, 
416 . 

The Okail Arabs, 143. 

The Okail familv, 415 et seq, 
al-Okaili, Abd Said, 72. 
al-Okaili, Ahd DuwAU, 628. 
*Omaiya Ibn Ahi ’s-Salt, 424. 
liaml Oiuaiya, 144. 

Omar Ihn Ahd al-Aziz, 616. 

Omar Ihn IlAm, 637. 

Omar Ibu al-KhattAh, 804 , 345, 
631, 651, 654. 
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Omar ibn Muhammad, the hddi,\6. 
Omar Ibn Abi Rabla, 39b. 

Ibn Oniar, Abd Allah, 521,649,650, 
and vol. l,}t. 507. 

*Ahd Omar az-ZAhid, 43. 

Onim Amr, 533. 

0mm al-Khair FAtima, 502. 

Omni Mauddd, 159. 

0mm Mutaminim, 649. 

*lhn Onaiii, the poet, 176, 287,306, 
590. 

OsAina Ibn Munkid, 459. 

Urn A hi OsAma, 65. 
al-OlAridi, ILn Abd al-JabbAr, 65, 
00 . 

Otba Abd ’s-SAib Ibn Obaid Allab, 
tlie kddi, 93. 

“Olbi, 107. 

al-Olhi, 50. 

al-Olhi, Abd Nasr, the historian, 
260, 333. 

“al-Otbi, the poet, 106. 

“OthmAn Ihn Said, 433. 

“OtiAr, 310. 

*al-Ozaih, 172, 445. 

“Ihn Ozair as-SijistAui, 27. 
al-Ozairi, 25. 
al-0/.ri, 121. 

The Ozrile, 295. 


P 

IcwAn Ihn Ildukuz, 360, 361. 


R 

ur-Uahada, 288. 

ar-Rahi Ibn Ydnus, 464, 556,557, 
560. 

Ihn ar-Rahi al-Jizi,447, 448. 
Rahia Ihu Jaalar, 346. 

Uabia ihn Suad, 3C, 

*lhn Rahil at-Tahari, 312, 314. 
*ar-RAdi Yaziil, the Ahbadide, 188, 
191. 

*Iha ar-RalTA, poet, 138. 

“ar-RAi, Ohaid Ibn al-Husain, 397, 
536. 

RaidAu as-Saklahi, 529. 

'Ihn RAik, 267, 268, 209, 271. 

The Rais ar-RuwasA, 48. 

Ihn Rais ar-Uuwa^A, 304. * 

Ihn RaiyAn, Ahd ’l-KAsim Ali, 6. 
'Ihn RaiyAn, Ahd ’l-Hazm Makki, 
434. 

Rajfi Ibn Sahl as-SaphAiii, 673. 

Ibn RajA, Ahd Allah, 559. 

'Ihn Ahi 'r-RajA, 328. 

*ar-Kashid Ihu az-Zubair, vol, /. 
/). 148. 

\AhA ’r-RakArnak, 528. 
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•Raklm, 540. 

•dr-Uakmatain, 520. 

*A6ti Hakwa, 452. 

•ar-Raniftdi, poet, 04 4. 

/hn ar-Rainkarcm, 424. 

Rdshida, iiio.sque, 452. 

RAshida, villajfe, 507. 

Ibn Rashik, 80, 38 7. 

Ibn Hauh, Ahmad Iho Omar, 37 4. 
ar-Rauhi, AbCi '1-Ilasan, 527. 
‘"ar-RA/i, AhO T$akr. Hll. 
ar-RAzi, l aklir ad-l)in, 237. 

*Ihn ar-HcizzAz, 300, 300. 

BantJ R\Ah, 013. 
ar-Ridhi, AbA Al)d Allah, 83. 
*RibAt FurAwa, 9. 
ar-Rida, All Urn MAsa, 384, 885. 
490. 

ar-Rida, All Ibn TirAd, 154. 
*ar-Rida Mohammad , the shat if 

118. 

*Rid.i ad-Dln .il-Kazwitn, 407, 473, 
AbCi ’r-Rida al-l Aiiki, 28 4, 

AbA ’r-Rida Ibn S.idaka, 290. 

YAn ar-RilAi, Ahmad, 109, 

Rihdii, Aziz ad-l)d\Nla, 320. 

Rikdsh, 053. 

Roderir . kinpr of the Goths, 477, 
479, 483, 484. 

RildrAwar, 288. 

•RCldrAwari, 290. 

*ar-Ri!ldriivvari,,4bit ShujAaMuham¬ 
mad, 288. 

Rumuik Ibn llajjAj, 129. 
•ar-Rumaikiva, 129. 

*ar-RusAfa, 04. 

*ar-Rusati, Muhammad Ibti al-Rafla 
133. 


S 


*Abii Saad al-Khu\vArezmi , 503 

504. 

*Ahh ’s-SaAdAl Hibat Allah, the^/m- 
r/^ 575. 

*as-Saadi , AbA Abd ur-RatiniAri, 
lha Saadun al-Korlobi, 407. 

Ibn Saba, Abd Allnh, 28. 

Ibn ab-SabbAijh, 28 4. 
as-SabbAk, Abh ’l-Hasan, 532. 

Ibn as-SAb]; lee Ghars an-Nlina. 
Ibn as-SAbi, IIilAI; vol, II. />. 302. 
SAbik Ihn Mahmhd, the Mirdasidc, 
141. 

^as-SAhik al-M.iari, 285. 

Ibn Sabr, the 37 4. 

*Sabra, 381. 

Sadaka Ibn MansAr Ibn Mazyad al- 
Asadi, 153, 232. 

Ibn Sadaka, Abb ’r-Rida, 290. 
as-Sadefi, AbA Shahib, 475. 

SAdik Ibn Dadr, 244, 245, 248. 


Ahtl SAdik al-Mad)ni, 594. 
as-SadAsi; see Muwarrij. 

*as-SAAdi, 007. 

Ibn SAAd, llibat Allah; see Ibn ai- 
Talinid. 

Jbn as-SaH’Ar, <35. 

*lbn as-Saflar YAnus, 433. 
as-SaphAni; see UajA Ibn Sabi. 
as-SAhib Ibn AbbAd, 250. 

Ibn as-SAhib, 587. 

’Slid Ibn Saad, 007. 
ibn Sabi; see llibat Allah. 
as-Saib Ibn Risbr, 28. 

\Said Ibn al-AAsi, 437, 439,619, 
020, 030. 

•Sabi 11m Abd al-Azlz. 439. 

Said Ihn Abd ar-UalmiAn, the 
Oniaiyide, 393. 

•Said llin Hibal Allah, COl. 

•Said Ibn JAbir. 82. 

•Said Ibn Makhlad, 57, 00, 031. 
S.iid Ibn Ma'%ada. 400. 

Said Iba Otbiiian Ibn AflAn, 510. 
Said Urn A’aliva ad-Onltaithi, 103. 
Said Ibn .Ahi Said, 9, 

\ibu Sai(i al-lstakbri, 303, 305. 
ibil Said al-AdavM, 374. 

•Ai»A Said, Muhammad Ibn YAsnl, 
006, 

*li»n .Said, Ah Dm MAsa, the bi'sto- 
rian and (foojjraplicr, 210. 

Said (or SAed , Ibii Aliuiad 

al-K(trtulti, 308, 311. 
as-,Saidi, Muhammad 11m BarakAt, 
59 4. 

‘Sail 11m Zi-Ya/,an, o71, 072. 

.Sail ad-Da\Nla Ibn llamdAii, 308, 
309, 4 to. 

■’^.•'air ad-iJin al-Aamidi; see vol. //. 
p. 235. 

*Ibn as-SA>t;h, 130. 

•.SailiAn, 229. 

as-Saiinari, Ai)A Abd Allah, 08. 
ah-Saiinari, Al)A .Taafar, 029. 
“as-Sairali, Omar Urn Ab, 411. 

Ibn S:ii\Ar; see Nasr. 

•flm Sai\ar Ahmadal-Marwazi,411 
*Saiyid al-Ahl, 594. 

^as-Saiynla N.l^^a, 57 4. 

Ibn A hi VSAj, 218, 223. 

•as-SAji, AhA Yahya, 4H. 
*Sakalhya, 105. 

•u'.-Sakh, p*»ef, 549, .^54. 

.Sakhr, 008, 070. 

as-Sakhtiuni, AhA Bakr AiyAb, 521, 
008. 

•Saki l-FurAt, 410, 418, 423, 

Ahtl *s-Sakr, the vizir, 57, 58. 

*Ibn Abi ’s-Sakr, 148. 

•Sala, 520. 

Salafiin; see SalAh ad-Dln. 

*Jbn as-SalAh, 409, 470, 491 


SalAh ad-Dln, the sultan, 339, 341, 
842. 352 et seq, 

*SalArni, 144. 

•as-SalAini, AliA 'l-Fadl Moham¬ 
mad, tlio hfifiz, 10 
as-SalAmi, AhA ’1-Husain All. the 
bistonan, 514. 

’*as-SalAmi, Abu ’1-IIasan Miibum- 
mad, the poet. 11 o. 

•as'SalalAu al-Ahdi, 513, 517. 

SAlih Uni al-Asbaf^h at-TaMAkhi,057. 
Abti Salih. 552, 553. 

AhA Salih, Traditionist, 048. 

Ihn Salih, th(‘ shnri/', 4 94. 

Ihn .^AInii,AI)u ’I-II.isan, 20. 
■^SdjAk, 224 2'9. 

Y/o; as-S dIAr. M.ikki Ihn MansAr, o. 
Salm Ihu Ahwar. 270. 

Ihn as-S.ilf, Ibi.d'iin, 320. 

Ihn S.'unAa <it-T<(tniini. 03 
Ih < ns-S.iniAui, 289, 570. 

Thi‘ S.imanides, 313. 

•S.irnniAk Ibii Hath, 504, 

•//> / as-SamniAK, AbA ’l-AbbA.^, 18, 
885. 

•.is-SiminAn, 49, 50. 

'.".imnun Ibn H.im/.a, 12. 

*Ihn S.imnAii, 21. 

Sam Ama, idto. 
a'^-Samnel Ibn AAiliva, 3 4 3. 

*lhn .SaiiA ’I-Mnik, llibat Allah, 308, 
'589,055. 

Ibn Sana '1-Mwlk, .laafar, :)93 
The Sanaa, 57 3. 

•as-SaiiAm,MutarrifIbn Mazni, 302 . 
•SanhAia, 388, 47 4 
NlpAr ZA 'I-\ktAl, 318, 319. 
•"arakusli, 132. 

•s.ird;ini\a, 381, 

*.ihii '.s-S,in Subl Ibn Abi GhAlib, 
370, 373. 

*lhn as-Sari, 52. 

*Jhn A hi San, oil. 

SAriin ad-Dln ; KAimA/. 

’Sarir ad-Dalhib, 223. 

•Sarkliad, 507. 

Ihn as-SariAl, 550, 

"Sarraj, 5.3. 

•ibn a.s-SairA), prrammanan, 52. 
•.Ni'-Aci 11)11 Najia, 015, 010. 

Satili, 123. 

•as-SAilnin, 318. 

•SauAr, 013. 

Abtl 's-SaAd Il)n Aini’An, 538. 
■•Sanda, 80. 

SawAb, Shams ad-I>in, 489. 
•as-SavvAd, 041. 

'•as-Saw.id; see Ard. 

*The ScljAkides, 22 4,225. 

AbA Sli.dob as-.Sadeli, 4 75. 

*lbn Sh.AdAn, 4 4. 

Ihn SbaddAd, BahA ad-Dln, 300. 
*Ihn ^hAdi, Ahmad lltn AmmAr,255. 
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Shi\(lil Ihn Sind^ 437. 
as-ShadyAkhi, Abd al-WahliAb Il)n 
SliAh, 50i. 
as-ShAfi, 57 5. 

*ShAh Armen, Muhammad Ibn Ibra¬ 
him ai-Knlbi, 300. 
as-SbAh Ibn MlkAl, 38. 

’//>« ShAh, Abd al-WabliAb, 604. 
as-Sh.ihhAmi, Wajih Ibn TAhir,502. 
Ihtt SliAliin, AbA 410. 

Ihn Shahri'ih, AbA Salama, 437. 

Ihn Shal Allali, 053. 

Siiadhi Ibn al-Walid al-Absi, 3C. 

Abi Sliaibaj 3 7 3. 

The, sh.iikh; sec SAdik Ibn Badr. 
*Shajan, 579. 

*lhn as-Sha|ari, 575. 

*lhn ShAkir,' 315. 

*Aii( SliAina, the historian; see 
voL IJ, 190. 

Ib7i Afji IshAmir, an-NiiuiAn, 340, 
34S. 

*Ifm .Shanal>Ad, lo, 208, 

’as-Shara, 23 8. 

Shiirai ad-Din al-TAsi, 470, 581, 
682. 

Sliarat ad-T)awla, the Okailide, 143. 
af al-M.iAli, . 55. 

Sliaral al-Mnlk al-Khii\sai'ezmi, 503, 
50 4. 

*lbn Sharai al-Kan.iwAiii, 9 4. * 
*as-Shai.U, 219, 22 4. 

*t3liA»i, <170. 

Ihn a'<-Sh.iild; see Amr. 
a.>-Sli.niI al-AAItid, 20<>. 
*a‘.-Sliark]ya, 23(., 542. 

Ihn .is-.Sli.ihiip/iin; ,\ee KamAl ad- 
Din. 

*lh/( Miarsa al-.lnr!iumi, 121. 

Ihn ShAlil', AbA 'l-lalli Obaid AUali, 

11 . 

a'.-Shatranji, A bn Il.il.‘., 92. 
*as->halianji a.s-!Suh, (>8. 

Sli(‘lierilAi Ibn bhiinvah, 1{. 

*^h^bl ad-Dawl.. .MiikAtil, 412. 

Ihn Aht V-Slnbl. Abii Ah, 102, 418. 
•Mnlva, 418, '.2,1. 

SluliAb ad-Piii; .see r,l,A/i. 

*^h^hAb .al-lladr.il.iin, 154, 

Ihn as-Sbibna, 3o7. 

ShihrAin, 09. 

*a.s-Shijih, 523. 

*Ihn as-Sbikhkhlr, 30 4, 

Slukk, 12.3. 

’Shilbi, 129. 

as-Sliilbi; see Ihn Amniar al-An- 
d.ilusi. 

as-bhirAzi, AbA IshAk, 4 44, 447. 
SbirkAh, Asad ad-Dln, 839. 

Ihn febirAvali, 11. 

*lh, Shoaib, 175. 

Ahil .Sboaib al-Ilarrani, 9. 

Ihn Sliuhaib, 109. 


ShujAa Ibn KAris, 583. 

.ShurAliIl Ibn Maaii, 34 4, 345. 

*ne ShiirAt, 670. 

ShAsh, 301, 

Sihkha BardwlI, 450. 

*?sibt Ibn al-TaAwlzi, 162. 

Slda, 81. 

Ihn Sida, 305. 

Sillin, 205. 

*as-SiliAni, 608. 

*a9-SikhliAni, 521 and volume II. 

p. 588. 
as-Silafi, 323. 

Sin Ak Ibn an-NoniAn, 533. 
as-SijistAni, 447. 

Sinai), AliA ’1-Hasan,339, 340, 341. 
Ihn SjiiAn; see al-KhafAji. 

Mild) Ibn SliAhik, 406. 
*as-Sindiva, 93, 94. 

*.Sinj AbbAd, 360. 

Siiijar Ibn MalakSliAli, 232, 233, 
350. 

Sir llm Al)i Bakr, 191, 199. 
.».s-sirdti, Abu ’1-llasan al-MubArak, 
576. 

*.is-SirawAn, 497. 

SiM-bcrt, 81, 

Siss.ih Ibn DAliir, <>9, 70, 72. 
*Si(.ir, 50. 

^i.s-Sil.\ian, 49, 50. 

S|i.iin nnder the Omai<,idcs, 188. 
'Subuktikin, 330, 330. 

*ibi) .Subuktikin, MaiimAd, 329. 
as-Sud.»iia, 577, 

'*Sudda, 049, o50. 
as-Muld); see al-B.aslAun, 

*lhu Aht .Sufra, b08. 
ah-Suliaili, AbA '1-KAsim, 072, 
\Scihaiui Urn W.'ithil, 0l3, 614. 

*lhn .Siihais.i, 630, 033. 

M'lk al-Arj, <j<*, 

M'lk al-Kha\v\M\h.siM, 341. 
"Mikkar.i, 117. 

*lhn Siikkara al-ll.ishimi, 115. 
’'as>-hnkkar). A1>A S.ud, 027. 
as-Snl.uhi, Ah Ihn Mnli.aniniad,38l. 
>ul.iiniAn Ihn Abd al-Malik, the 
Omaiyide, 485, 015, 020. 
*MilaiJjiAn Ibn Fahd, 420, 424. 
SnlairnAii Ibii UAwAd, the SaijAkiiie, 
230. 

.S.il.jiniAn Ihn Kutulmish, 143. 

Ihn Ahi SulaimAn, 504. 

.is->Ali, see Ahd Bakr. 
as~SAli, Ihruhim, 490. 

Sullaii Ibn Ibrahim uI-Makdisi,594. 
Suii.ni ad-Dawla KannakhosrA, 278, 
il9. 

*lhn SultAi) al-Ghanawi, 138. 
'‘SimiAdih, 204. 

*Ihi. SmiiAtlih, 200. 

*a.s-Sini)Adlbiva, 200, 904, 205. 
•{sAmeiiAt, 332. 
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'“as-SAri, Ahd al-Muhsin , vol. It, 

p. 170. 

Surr Durr, 282, 291. 


T 

TaAsif; see Alam ad-Din. 

*T.iAwIzi, 167. 

V//« at-Ta.lwlzi, 102, 169, 545. 
*aI-Taltarktiazi, 108. 

Ibn TabAlaliA, Abd Allah, 380. 

Ahti Ta^hlib al-llaindAfji; see al- 
fl'indanfir. 

"TAhir Ihn Abd al-Aziz, 82. 

’•'TAhir al-Makdisi, 0, 11. 

TAtiir Ibn Mutiamiiiad al-IlAshimi, 
002 . 

*at-TAhir ZA ’l-ManAkib, 122. 

*Ahi} TAhir ad-Dunii, Lddt of Misr, 
379, 500, 507. 

Ahd TAhir al-Halabi, 155. 

Trth>a, 34 7. 

*Tainnya, 97. 

*Ihti Taiiuiva ’l-HarrAni, 96. 

Ahd t-Taiyil); see Ihn GhaJbAn. 
Ahd Taiyib, the .fAniAA, 527. 

*TA,| a'-Mnlk; see Ahd ’l-GhanAlm 
litn DA test. 

TAj ar-Un\va.‘^A, 137. 
at-T.i.|ir, Ibn Abi Saad, 524. 
at-Tajiya, 101. 

Talvi aii-Dln Ornar, nephew of SalAb 
ad-Din, 359. 

Tallia Il»n Muliammad Ibn Jaafar, 

15. 

’Talba tat-TalbAl, 510. 

*Ahu Talili al-Makki, 20. 

Tall; secT(*ll. 

♦Tail BAhil, 178. 

Tall Tauha, 284, 421. 

*ai-TaliAl.ni, Alu'i 'l-IIasan (?) Ali, 
111. 114, llTi. 

*at-Tiill.ilari, ShihAb ad-Dln Mah- 
luAd, 115. 

*Ihn at-Talmid , Hibat Allah Ibn 
SAlmI, 499, 590. 

Ibn at-Tahnid, Motamid al-Muik 
41)11 'l-Fai'aj Yahya, 597. 

TainiriAin, the poet, 51 1, 057, 
058, 059. 

Tamim Hm al-Moizz Ibn BAdis, 494. 
Tainirn Ihn Zaid al-Kaini, 014. ^ 

'^Tarala, the poet, 618, 019. 
*at-Tarafi, AbA Ahd Allah, 43.3. 
♦I’aiArA, 376 

*lhn TarArA T-Jazlri, 374. 

♦Tarif, 670. 

*lhn Taiif, 668. 

♦jii-Tarlkhi, 83, 078. 

TArik Ibn Nu.sair, 81, 82. 

’TAnk Ibn ZiAd, 470, 477, 484. 
♦Taikt.Aii, 310. 
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Ibn Tarkh&n, Abii Bakr, 2. 

*lbH TarkhAn, AbA Nasr al-FArAbi. 
80. 

Taufik Ibn MuhammaA, 155. 
*at-Taulii(li, AbA HaiyAn, 2(50, 264. 
Ibn Tausia; .vee NahAr. 
at-TawAna, 300. 

TAwAs, 672. 

Tchakirbpk, 230. 

Tell Beni SaiyAr, 417. 

•Tell Noh.ika, 070. 

Tell; see a/sn Tall. 

Th.ibitlbn SinAn, 269, 
Ti..lbitIbnZAta, 555. 

ThAlaha Ibn DAdAn, 493. 
*alh-ThAUl)iyas 493. 

Abu Th-ThatiA MahmAd Ibn NeniA 
Ibn ArslAii, 117. 

•TharthAr, 318, 320. 
alh-Tbaiin, Ahmad Ibn Ali, 374. 
*lbn ThawAba, 58, 61. 

Ibn Abi ThiyAb, 260, 

•Thoali, (541. 

atb-Thoali; vee Amr Ibn al-Masih. 
•ThumAh, 31, 34. 

*Tikln; see al-Khassa. 

Tiklii al*Kbaaari, 218. 

♦Tin Mall, 210,215, 217. 

TirAd az-Zainabi, 154. 

*Ibn TirAd; Aee az-Zainabi. 
*at-TmmmAh, 371, 374, 586. 
'Todmir, 129, 130, 477, 486. 
•To^bj Ibn Jutr, 217, 221, 222. 
at-Toghrai, AbA Ismail, 355. 
•Togfhrulbek, the SeljAkide, 224, 
229. 

♦Toghrul Bfk (Tombml), Ibn Mu¬ 
hammad, the Seljukide, 338. 
Toledo, 189. 

•AbA Tufail, Aamir Ibn WAthila 
al-Laithi, 564. 

•Tujibi, 132. 

Tukush Ibn Alp ArslAn, 442. 
•TumAdir, 670, 

•TAmart, 217. 

*lbn TAmart, 205, 456. 

•TAmin, 183. 

’at-TAr, 247. 

*Abil TurAb, 535. 

•Turaithlth, 295. 

*al-Turaithitbi, 351. 

TurkAn KbAiAn, 153. 

TurAn ShAh; see al-Malik al-Muaz- 
zam. 

Ab{2 t’-TiirAk ad-Dabbi, 643. 
•TushAna, 183. 

at-TAsi, AbA 'l-AbbAs Muhammad, 
502, 561. 

at-TAsi, AbA Bakr, 229. 
at-TAsi; see Sharaf ad-Din. 

Tustur, 159, 161. 

Tutush, 423. 
luwaiia, 169. 


U 


bn al-Ukwa, 154. 

UlAa, 507. 
al-LUAsi, 503, 507. 

Imaima, 653. 

Imm; see 0mm. 

al-UshnAndAni, Said Ibn HarAn, 
89, 43. 

al-UshiiAiii al-Milhi, 116. 

1-UstAd, 256. 
bn Abi Uwais, 522, 


W 

•al-WaddAh, 668. 

/bn WaddAh, Muhammad, 85. 

WaddAn, 615. 

•WAdi H-knra, 486, 615. 

*Abfi ’l-WalA, 320. 
nVabb Ibn Munabbih, 671. 

•VVahb Ibn Wahb, 673. 

Ibn Wdhh; see Obaid Allah. 

Ibn WahbAn al-Mursi, 127. 
’Wahtm, 626. 

’VVahrAm, 95. 

Wahraz, 672. 

Wajih Ibn TAhir, 502. 

Ibn Waki 432. 

•al-WAkisa, 445. 

*\Vakidi, 64. 

*al-\VAkidi, 61. 
al-\Vdkshi, AbA ’1-WaIid, 199. 
al-Walid Ibii Abd al-Malik, 622. 
al-Walid Ibn IlishArn; see Abii 
Rakwa. 

’al-Walid Ibn Obaid, 657. 
’al-Walid Ilm Taiif, 6G8. 

Ibn Abi ’l-Warnl, 79. 
al-Wansliarihi, 208 et seq. 

Ward al-Muna, 247. 

Ibn Warka ’n-NakliAi, 28. 

♦VVarsli, 4 34, 522. 

’WarshAn, 434. 

•al-WarrAk ar-UAzi, 65. 

’Washka, 205. 

’Washsha, 648. 
al-Wasi, 535. 

•WA>.il Ibn AtA, 642. 

Wathil Ibn Amr, 614. 

’WAthila Ibn al-Asbka, 499. 

*lbn WAthila al-Laithi, 504. 
"Wathima, 648. 

’Watblina Ilm MAsa, 647. 

*Ibn Watlilma, 648. 

*lhn Wazlr, AbA ’1-MakArim Ilibat 
Allah, the kdtib^ 591, 598. 
Witiza, 81. 

Ibn Wuhaib, 209. 


I Y 

•Yabrtn, 126, 170, 295 
al-V'aghisAni, SulAh ad-Din Mu¬ 
hammad, 338. 

Yaliya Ibn Ali, the Idrlsido, 183. 
•Yaliya Ibn Hudail, 82. 

Yahya Ibn KhAlid, the Barmekide, 
344, 345. 

Yahya Ihn Main, 676. 

Yahya Ibn Tamim as-SanhAji, 207. 
’Yahya Ibn Yahya an - NaisApAri, 
848, 350. 

Yahya Ibn Zaid,lhc Alide, 276,277, 
638, 639. 

Ibn Yahya, alirohraist, 321. 

*Ibn Abi Yahya, 411. 

*Ibn \akAh, the hAfxz, 349, 350. 
Ibn YAkAl al-Mnzallar, 267. 

Abd Yala Hamza, the KAih, 426. 
’YaUikin, 217, 222. 
al-YAmi, 538. 
ft'iuri Yarhua, 656. 

’al-YarAkiya, 487, 492. 

VAsir, AbA’ l-Faraj, 538, 
*al-YAsinva, 4‘*5, 496. 

Ibn Yuzdad, 53 3. 

’Yazld Ihn Abd al-Mabk, 372. 
Ya/id 11)11 al-Kiimail, 561. 

Y.a/,id Ihn Ma/yad, 403, 608. 

Yuzid 11)11 MoavNia, 67. 

Yazid Ihn Omar Ilm Huhaira al-Fa- 
zAn, 399, 557. 

Abu Yazid, the kharijib', 182. 
’Yazid 1 , 51. 

*al-Ya/.idi, Alai Ahd Allah, the gram¬ 
marian, 50. 

al-Yazidr, AhA All Ism.all, 462. 
al-Yaz.idi, Abu Muhammad Yahya, 
36, 17 4. 

Yuhamia Ilm KhailAn, 307, 308. 
’Y'Anus Ilm Abd Allah, 433. 

Ibn Y'Alius, the astronomer, 451, 
452. 

*Ibn YMmis; see Kamdl ad-Din. 
Y'Asuf al-Kliow.Ari'zmi, 230, 231. 
YAsulIhn Tlshirm, 189 el seq., tOi. 
Abd YAsuf, the kddt, 34 5, 560. 


Z 

Ihn ZAhal, 503. 

*Ibn Zaiar as-Sakalli, 104. 

’ZAyhAI, 511. 

az.-ZAhir al-Jazari, 419, 420. 

•Zahtr ad-Uln ar-RAdrAwari, 288. 
’az-ZAliira, 433. 

•az-ZahrA, 188, 198. 

Zaid Ibn Ibrahim Ibu MosAb, 496, 
498. 

Zaid al-Khail, 577. 



•Zaid Ibn al-KhatlAb, C51. 

*Zaid Ibn Ali Zain al-A^bidin, 274 
et seq,, 638, 639. 

ZakA, the emir, 4 48. 

Zatm ad-Dawla^Haraka, 421. 

*Za!m ar-HiiwasA, AbA ’l-KAsim, 
281 etseq., 287. 

Zain al-AAl)i(lhi, Ali, 620,621,622. 

Zain ad-I)in Ali Ibn llakiikln, 296, 
838, 458. 

’az-Zcina])i, kAdi ’l-KodAt, JalAlad- 
Dln, Abd ’l-KAsitn All Ibn TirAd, 
151,153,154,234,281,501,576, 
679, 584, 586, 587. 

*lfm az-ZaiyAt, Iho vi/ir, 249. 

*ZakanyA Ibn Yalivu as-Saji, 411. 

Zaki ad-nin; srr al-Mundin. 

az-ZallAka, 190. 

ZatiiAa Ibn al-Aswad, 073, 677. 

•Z.iinakhshar, 32S, 327. 

*az-Zamakb.shan, 321, 413, 576. 

Ifm az-Zatijan, 491. 

MAil ZarA TAliir al-Makdi.si, 6,11. 

Ihn az-Zarawi, 692. 


I I < 

A({jam (^4^'), aAjnmi 

^y**"** 26. 

199. 

Adm nl-Bnhlrn, 213, 217. 

The AbtiAlM, 98, 

The AbhA, 671, 672. 

Adk {^-^)» 648. 

Adi, 277. 

Anl an-Na\'h, 122. 

Akhrub, 439. 

624. 

The AkhyArs, 98. 

AkrAbAdin, 601. 

AL A noun coininonrin|T by llie 
article and forminp: an hotiorai\ 
title is equivalent tn the .same noun 
Mrithoul the article and followed 
by the word ad-1)In, 493. 

AlAma 327. 

AllAma 328. 

Amtr al-MAmmin, 632. 

Amir al‘lJmarA, 271. 

(list, account), 498. 

Anbas, 22. 

The AnsArs, 514, 667. 

Anwd, 26. 

Am{f, 462. 


INDEX. 

^Zardafria, 657, 664. 

ZariA, 657. 

/bn Zarlk (?), 495. 
az-ZarkA, 524, 525. 

Iba ZarkAya, 44. 

’ZA'Ad, 520. 

ZAt AiisliAl, 615. 

*az-ZaurA, 299, 353, 

*lbn Zenji, the kAtib, 53. 

Ibn Zi ‘ii-NAn, 189. 

ZiAd- al-AAjam, AbA AmAma, 512, 
513, 514. 

ZiAd Ibn Ablh, 609, 611. 

ZiAd Ibn Moawia, 346. 

Ziad Ibu SuiaimAn; see ZiAdal-AA- 
jam. 

*rbn Zibirj, 98. 

Ibn ZihnkAn, 438. 

Zmki Ibn MaudAd, 357, 358. 
Znbaid Ibn Saab, 85. 

Ziibaida, dauprhter of the vizir Ni- 
zAni al-Mulk, 284, 286. 
’Zubaidi, 8 5. 

*az-Zubaidi, Muhammad, 83. 


PART II. — NOTES 


Arrnsh, 462. 

Asbdb as-Shiira, 3. 

T/o- Asharites, 295. 

AstorlAb, 581. 
nl-Astor/Ab al-khntti, 470. 
A.strolabcs, 68], 582. 

A'-sociation (polytheism), 593. 

(index), 5. 

678. 

The Autdds, 98. 

651. 

I fiadra, 642, 

UAdinjdn, 133. 
llakl, 255. 
linkifAr, 297. 

Unnat Naash, 266. 

H rds; iheir proper length, 611. 
The Bo^’da (the author ol), 595, 
Black dirhem.s, 239, 

The UudalAs, 98. 

Buindn, 26. 

equivalent, 589. 

Camphor, signifies whiteness, 161. 
Chambers (or cells)} Youths of the, 
271. 

Chanting of the Koran, introduced 
by Abi Bakra, 516. 
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I *az-Zubaidi, Hasan Ibn Abd Allah, 

I 82. 

’az-Zubair Ibn al-AuwAm, 64. 
"‘Ziihair Ibu Abi Sabna, 564. 

ZA 'l-KilAyitain, Ali, 262, 208. 

ZA Marakh, 345. 

ZA 's-Sharafain, 154. 

ZA ’1-WizAratain, 127, 130. 
Ziihair, rnawla of Ibn Abi AAmir, 
200 . 

Zubair Ibn Abi Salma, 568. 

Zuhair Bab A ad-Dln, 201. 

*Zuhr, Abu ’1-AIA, 137. 

*lbn Zuhr, Abd al-Malik, 187. 

Ibn Zuhr, AbA Zaid, 137. 

*Ibn Zuhr, Muhammad, 134. 
*az-Zuhri, Abd ar-KahmAn Ibn AAf, 
3. 

Ziilaikha, daughter of Alp ArslAn, 
4 22. 

Iba ZAlAk al-FAiiki, 601. 

Ibn ZAta ThAbit, 555. 

Ibn ZAwailina, 491, 492. 


Colli get, 603. 

Commander of the faithful; origin 
ol this title, 632. 

Coolness of the eye 
437. ' 

Crusaders; dates of Ihcir first con¬ 
quests in Syria, 455, 456. 

Cupping, 408. 

Hast (carpet?), 126. 

The day of the House, 347. 

DAr as-SanAa, 573. 

ad-DiwAn al-Aziz, 164 , 233, 304, 
332, 546. This term designated 
the govormneni of the khalif of 
Baghdad, and, in the time of Sa- 
ladin, it was ajiplicd to Ihe kha¬ 
lif himself. 

DuvAn al-KharAj, 493. 

Dtwdn a'-MukAltdt, 162, 

DiwAn at-Tartib, 90. 

Duodn at-Taukln, 61. 

Diwdn az-Zimdm, 131. 

Dubdh 637 . 

The Earth oppressing by its narrow¬ 
ness, 199. 

The Earth ; its circumference deter¬ 
mined, 315, 316. 

Earth in thy mouth! 427, 428. 

Emir (police magistrate?), 669. 

88 
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Fadls {Confederation of the), 611. 
Faid, 462. 

Fakhri (The), 279, 280, 

Farewell (Year oi the), 384. 
Fnrrdshy C33, 

FirauTiy 224. 

Franks. Their conquests in Syria^ 
455, 456. 

Ghndn^ free, 98. 

Ghnrdt ui-Musannafj 555. 

The Ghauth, 98. 

Gnat (Nimrod'.■?), 411, 

Iffdiir, 50. 

ffatydn (jL*__ 3 .) and HabbAn, 

these names are often 
mistaken, 54. 

Ildjib, 168. 

Ilnl-al-Jofil, €//>., 48. 

Ilumnja {Sd/iib al~), 277. 

Huntam, 42. 

Ilarras/t, 462. 

Ha/tin 168. 

The H(isfiitnii/dl, 378. 

Has/ddt, 255. 

Hernoly 2J9, 

Ilikfhja ica tUihdr, 219. 

Ihlf al-FndiU, 609, 611. 

315. 

Horns (A lower built with) ; 442. 
House ot \Msdoin, 479, 460, 484, 

Htms 397. 

llunain (The boots of), 573. 

tr^j (ijlis), 618. 

Ifsldn, 224. 

IkrLshy 168. 

Imdm (the bass chord of the lute),! 15. 
IrtiAm (oracle), 523. 

isLar*!, 311. 

Infanticide, 611, 616. 

Irdabby 70. 

Isbnbid, 224. 

Istitrdd, 425. 

Ithyar, 122. 

Jaar, 36. 

Jdda 589. 

Jafr (The), 207. 

JdhUiydt, 26, 56. 

The Jutydnt cemetopy, 14. 

Jl «*6- 

Jalsd, 610. 

Jatlma, 648. 

Jardr j651,. 


327. 

C'-' 

433. 

Jurubbditj 94. 

Fdfs (the seven), 118. 

Kddi '1-Jamda, 438. 

Kadid 573. 

Koisar, 219. 

Kaid, 249. 

Kd/n/n (dulcimer), 311. 

{hen}.), 580. 

Knraz 373. 

The Katdya of Jufl‘, 218. 

Kdztm, 466, 

Kha (^). SiguificatioQ of this let 

ter rejieated four times, 507, 
Kb/i/drdt, 445. 

Khdhdn, 219. 

Khdnydh, 99. 

Khans, 670. 

Khdnji, 670. 

Khuu'dja, 45. 
ki/jn, 554. 

265. 

Ktsra, 219. 

Kdd (aLs), 167. 

Kifdb (irousseau?), 670, 573. 
Kddba (a written bond), 626. 
Kttdba tul-^lm/id, 301. 

KIzdn (pitcher.*?), 159, 

Ki^i'inite derwiches, 158. 

Kvbba (a kind ol vehicle), 347. 
Kulliydt, 603. 

Kundsa, 68. 

The Kutb, 98. 

Kutub musannafa, 641. 

475 , 485, note (2). 

Luff wa Nasr, 161. 

Library of Aleppo pillaged by an 
amateur, 100. 

Library (Ashrafiya) at Damascus, 
148. 

Lies (when autborixed), 509. 
Lxthdm, 199. 

Maftdhat, 474. 

Magic that is lawful, 844. 

Mahdh 
Majiis, 94, > 

MvjmA, 869«f. . 

Mann, 446. 

51. 

mkkdk, 584. 


Mnldm (>%!*;»), pension, salary; 

542. V 
Mnzdda, 651. 

206, 397. 

P J>, 428. 

Meat; manners of passing it to a 
guest, 642. 

Mirdd't, 139. 

JUnv'dha iai-Khaish, 92. 

Maal/nk, 216. 

M( Idkhlya, 454. 

Morjiaijs, 646. 

Mother of the faithful, 627. 
Motazeliles; origin ol their name, 
644. 

Ja*.* [niuaddtl), 90. 

311. 

Miifadddtydf, 26, 56. 

Mubnmmail; the pi-rsons who first 
boro this name, 623. 

Ibii Mukla; the written character 
nnented by liim, 271. 
Mulntldfiamiin, 189, 199. 

Muhik at-Tiivdtf, 72, 609, 611. 

445. 

Muishantf, 296. 

A.y-'* and 87, 14 3. 

Mudnkn, 27, 28, 29. 
iy\y, 496, 498. 

al-Mutarnz (mosque of), 8. 
MuthaUath, 30. 

Miiwal/ad} tl04. 

Muwns'hshnhdf, 136, 590. 

Miizokki, 90. 

Miizauviar, 663, 667. 

Nabd (tree), 667. 

Na/Jdt, 167. 

Nakns, 627. 

iXLi, ^49. 

Nahj al-Jifildgha, 172, 

Nujdsht, 219. 

Nakib an-Nukabd, 119, 154/ 

NakiU, 622, 627. 

Names. There exist numerous exam* 
pies of the same names being 
borne by grandfather, father and 
son, 677, 

Nerd, 69. 

Nerdashir, 69. 

ISthish, 581. 

Ntya, 336. 

The Nujabd, or Nujab, 98, 

The Nukabd or Nakttb, 98. 

The Nilriya mosque, 458, 

Omaiyides; violation of their fointoi 
637, 688. 
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0mm AAf, 430. 
r/tc Onira, i48, 466. 

The People of the House, 807, «66, 
687. 

Private judgment (rdi, 897. 
Pronounciation of the KorAn, whe¬ 
ther It bo created or uncreated 
{Ma^Ua tal-Lafz)t 850, 351. 

Radlfy 648, 649. 

138. 

/IdiJ, 147, 277, 377, 498. 

KilAile dervishes, 169. 
fiurftrna, 652. 

SfhU/y 550, 551. 
ns-Sath ul-Auwal, 19. 

.Slwidn, 224. j 

isamsdniOy 636. 

Somilrn, 277. 

Sdutytif pi. SawAni, 126. 

061. 

110 . 

SOU'dffy 041. 

Sharif, 158. * 

Shaving ol the head; one of the rites 
ol pilgriiiitigc, 411, 

w-iA Ji, 0*1. 

Shadh 523. 

The SKurdt, 070. 

Shurta, 408. 


Sfilh {^)y 840* 

618, 626. 
Sibi (•^—), 167. 

Sidra, 10. 


Sixty-thi'eo years; superstition of the 
Moslims respecting that number, 
373. 

as-Siydsa tul-Madam ya, 308, 

Solomon (the table of), 483, 485. 

Tha staff (LcjJI) of at-TAsi, sort 
of astrolabe, 470, 474, 582. 

Stirrups made o! iron for the first 
lime, 510. 

Stone (being bridled or gagged with 
a), 501. 

SAl, 224. 

Sultan ol sultans, 313. 

SurnauicSjSuch asyliw Fuldn. Listc 
of those which are employed to 
designate certain doctors of the 
law, 411. 

Sutra, 336. 


Tndmtn, 807. 

Tayhia (Christian king,dcspol), 478. 
Tahlil, 808. 

TaUeida, 327, 474. 

Tdt [Kuhha tat-), 232. 

Tanhur, 507. 

Tanatir, 256. 

TdriUi Otbt, 266. 

Tauhid, 21, 264. 

Taurta, 599. 

Tcheghdna 491. 

Tents ol a red colour, 126. 


Ternaries, 30. 

Tesauden 415. 

216. 

Tharld, 613. 

Tarkhim diminutives, 42 
Thumdma, 520. 

TofM, 219. 

Torab, 42. 

TAsi’s Stair, 470, 474, 582. 

Unih dni, 295. 

Vizirs; their stipend undei’ the Sel- 
juk government, 297. 

Wnkf, 667. 

Wniba, 70. 

Wail, 304, 305. 

501. 

Washi, 648. 
ai-Wasi, 535. 

VVttJun, 305. 

Water of the face, 147. 

Wathii, 614. 

Wathlma,^ 648. 

White dinars, 239. 

Wifk, Aufdk, klk. 

Wild ass (the flesh of the), 239. 

al-Yamini (a historical work), 266, 
336. 

Ynutn at-Tamytz, 217, 

Zaintya college, 467. 

/akkiim, 396. 

Zir, the treble chord ol the lute, 115, 
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